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PREFACE   TO   THE   FIFTH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Practical  Anatomy,  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  submitting  its  pages  to  my 
Mend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Bickman  Godlee,  who  has  care- 
fully revised  it  throughout.  In  deference  to  suggestions 
from  Professor  Thane  and  Dr.  Carrington  I  have  added  a 
deep  dissection  of  the  neck  from  the  side,  and  have  made 
the  dissection  of  the  thorax  a  separate  section.  The. 
number  of  coloured  plates  from  Maclise's  ^^  Surgical 
Anatomy  *'  has  been  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  a  few 
new  woodcuts  have  been  added. 
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PLATE   I. 

8UPBKFICIAL    DISSECTION   OF   THE    HEAD  AND   NBCK. 
(Fbox  Maolisb's  Sukoical  Anatoxt.) 

A.  Third  portion  of  the  subclaTian  artery. 

B.  Stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

C.  Ckmunon  carotid  artery. 

D.  Extenial  carotid  artery. 
£.  Internal  carotid  artery. 

F.  Continuation  of  the  external  carotid,  through  the  parotid  gland. 

G.  Temporal  artery. 

H.  External  jugular  rein. 
I.  Brachial  plexus. 
K.  Posterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 
L.  Suprascapular  artery. 
M.  Transrerse  cervical  artery. 
N.  Scalenus  anticuB. 

0.  Glandulffi  concatenataa. 

P.  Superficial  descending  cervical  nerres. 
Q.  Great  auricular  nerve. 
B.  Occipital  artery  and  nerve. 
8.  Facial  nerve. 
T.  Duct  of  Stenson. 
U.  Fadal  vein. 
V.  Facial  artery. 
W.  Submaxillary  gland. 
X,  Digastric  muscle. 
Y.  Lymphatic  gland. 
Z.  Hyoid  bone. 

1.  Thyroid  cartilage. 

2.  Superior  thyroid  artery. 

3.  Anterior  jugular  vein. 

4.  Anterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 
6.  Stcmo-hyoid  (right). 

6.  Inter-clavicular  notch. 

7.  Clavicle. 

8.  Trapezius  muscle. 

9.  Splenius  capitis. 

10.  Posterior  belly  of  occipito-frontalis. 

11.  AttoUens  aurem. 

12.  Anterior  belly  of  ocoipito-frontaUs. 

13.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

14.  Zygomaticus  major. 
16.  Buccinator. 

16.  Depressor  anguli  oris. 
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PLATE   II. 

DBBP  DIBSKCTION  OF  THE  TRIANGLES  OF  THB  NECK. 
(Fkom  Maclub's  Suboical  Anatomy.) 

A.  Innommate  trtery. 

B.  Right  subclavian  artery. 

C.  Right  common  carotid. 

D.  External  carotid. 
£.  Internal  carotid. 

F.  Lingoal  artery. 

G.  Fadal  artery. 
H.  Temporal  artery. 

I.  Occipital  artery. 
K.  Internal  jugular  rein. 
L.  Spinal  accessory  nerve. 
M.  Cervical  plexus  (out). 
N.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

0.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 
P.P.  Brachial  plexus. 

Q.  Subclavian  artery  (3rd  part). 

R.  Posterior  scapular  artery  (arising  from  subclavian). 

5.  Suprascapular  artery. 

T.  Superficial  cervical  artery. 
U.  Suprascapular  vein. 
V.  Posterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 
"W.  Subclavian  vein. 
X.  Scalenus  anticus,  vith  phrenic  nerve. 
T.  Clavicle. 
Z.  Trapezius. 

1.  Left  stemo-mastoid. 

2.  Right  stemo-mastoid  (cut). 

3.  Scalenus  posticus. 

4.  Levator  anguli  scapuls. 

6,  Upper  part  of  stemo-mastoid. 

6.  Internal  maxillary  artery. 

7.  Duct  of  parotid  gland. 

5.  Anterior  belly  of  digastricus. 
9.  Mylo-hyoid  (turned  down). 

10.  Superior  thyroid  artery. 

11.  Anterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 

12.  Stemo-hyoid. 

13.  Stemo-thyroid. 
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PLATE    III. 

THE    TRIANGLES    OP   THE    NECK. 
(From  Maclisb's  Suroical  Anatomy.) 

A.  Common  carotid. 

B.  External  carotid. 

C.  Descendens  noni  nerve  lying  on  the  internal  carotid. 

D.  Internal  jugular  vein. 

K  Sternal  portion  of  stemo-mastoid. 
♦E.  Clavicular  portion  of  sterno-mastoid. 

F.  Platysma  (cut). 

G.  External  jugular  vein. 
H.  Parotid  gland. 

1.  Facial  vein. 

K.  Submaxillary  gland. 

L.  Upper  part  of  platysma. 

M.  Cervical  fascia. 

N.  Stemo-hyoid  muscle. 

O.  Omo-hyoid  muscle. 

P.  Stemo-thyroid  muscle. 

Q.  Sheath  of  carotid  artery, 

R.  Cervical  fascia  enclosing  sterno-mastoid. 

S.  Upper  part  of  same  fascia. 

T.  Third  part  of  subclavian  artery. 

U.  Descending  superficial  branches  of  cervical  plexus. 

V.  Trapezius. 

W.  Transverse  cervical  artery. 

X.  Brachial  plexus. 

2.  Hyoid  bone. 

3.  Lingual  artery. 

4.  Facial  artery. 

5.  Occipital  artery. 

6.  Posterior  belly  of  digastric. 
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PLATE  IV. 

DEEP   DISSECTION    OP   THE    HEAD  AND   NECK. 
(Fkom  Kacusb's  Suboical  Akatomt.) 

A.  Bight  common  carotid  (cut). 

B.  Eight  lubdayian  arteiy. 

C.  Trachea. 

D.  Thyroid  axis. 

£.  Vagus  nerve  oroiiLDg  subolaTian. 

F.  Subclavian  artery  (3rd  part). 

G.  Posterior  scapular  artery  ariiing  from  lubclaTian. 
H.  Suprascapular  artery. 

I.  Transrerse  cervical  artery. 
K.  Posterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 
K.  Brachial  plexus. 
N.  Scalenus  anticus. 

0.  Cervical  plexus. 

P.  Upper  pajrt  of  internal  jugular  vein. 

Q.  Upper  part  of  internal  carotid  artery. 

B.  Superior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 

5.  Upper  part  of  pneumo-gastric  nerve. 
T.  Superior  thyroid  artery. 

Y.  Hyo-glossus  muscle  covering  lingual  artery. 
W.  Sublingual  gland. 
X.  Genio-hyoid  muscle. 
T.  Mylo-hyoid  muscle  (turned  down). 
Z.  Thyroid  cartikge. 

1.  St^o-hyoid  muscle. 

2.  Omo-hyoid  muscle. 

3.  Inferior  constrictor  of  pharynx. 

4.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

6,  Crico-thyroid  muscles. 

6.  Thyroid  body. 

7.  Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

8.  Sternal  origin  of  stemo-mastoid. 

9.  Clavicular  origin  of  stemo-mastoid. 

10.  Clavicle. 

11.  Trapezius. 

12.  Scalenus  posticus. 

13.  Bectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

14.  Stylo-hyoid  (turned  back). 

15.  Tempond  artery. 

16.  Internal  maxillary  artery. 

17.  Inferior  dental  nerve. 

18.  Lingual  nerve  (5th). 

19.  External  pterygoid. 

20.  Internal  pterygoid. 

21.  Temporal  muscle  (out). 

22.  Zygoma. 
28.  Buccinator. 

24.  Hasseter. 

25.  Middle  oonstriotor  of  pharynx. 
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PLATE  V. 

DISSECTION   OF   MOUTH   AND   PHABTNX. 

(FbOX  KACUSl't  StJBOIOAL  AlTATOXT.) 

A.  Zygonuu 

B.  Glenoid  cavity. 

C.  Pterygoid  prooeet. 

D.  Superior  ooDftiictor. 

£.  TVanrerse  process  of  atlas. 

F.  Internal  carotid,  with  glosao-pharyngeal  nenre  crossing  behind, 

and  hypo-glossal  nerre  in  front 
6.  Middle  constrictor. 
H.  Internal  jugular  rein  (tied). 
L  Common  carotid  (cut). 

E.  Bectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
L.  Inferior  constrictor. 

M.  Levator  anguU  scapulffi. 

N.  Posterior  scalenus. 

0.  Anterior  scalenus. 

P.  Brachial  plexus. 

Q.  Trachea. 

R.  SubclaTian  artery  (1st  part). 
•B.  Subclavian  artery  (3rd  part). 

S.  Lower  end  of  internal  jugular  vein  (tied). 

T.  Innominate  artery. 

U.  Boot  of  common  carotid. 
W,  Thyroid  cartihige. 

X.  Byoid  bone. 

T.  Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

Z.  Superior  maxilla. 

2.  Inferior  maxillary  division  of  5th  nerve. 

3.  Digastric  (cut). 

4.  Styloid  process. 

5.  External  carotid  artery. 

6.  lingual  artery. 

7.  Cervical  plexus. 

8.  Thyroid  axis. 

9.  Omo-hyoid  (cut). 

10.  Clavicle. 

11.  Upper  rings  of  trachea. 

12.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

13.  Crioo-thyroid  membrtne. 

14.  Gknio-hyoid. 

16.  Symphysis  mentL 

16.  Duct  of  parotid. 

17.  Stylo-glo 
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PLATE  Vl. 

SECTION    OF    SKULL   AND    PHARYNX. 
(From  Maclisb's  Sxtboioal  Anatomy.) 

A.  Falx  cerebri. 

♦A.  Tentorium  cerebelli  (cut). 

B.  Falx  cerebelli. 

C.  Spinal  dura  mater. 

D.  Axis. 
£.  AtlaB. 

F.  Bosi-spbenoid  bone. 

G.  Petrous  bone. 
H.  Cerebellar  foBsa. 

1.  Seventh  cervical  vertebra. 
K.  First  rib. 

L.  Right  subclavian  artery. 

M.  Right  subclavian  vein. 

N.  Right  common  carotid. 

0.  Trachea. 

P.  Th>'roid  body  (cut). 

Q.  (Esophagus  (opened). 

R.  Genio-hyo-glossua. 

S.  Left  tonsil. 

T.  Symphysis  menti. 

TJ.  Section  of  upper  jaw. 

V.  Velimi  palati. 

W.  Liferior  turbinate  bone. 

X.  Middle  turbinate  bone. 

Y.  Crista  galli  of  ethmoid. 

Z.  Frontal  sinus. 

2.  Part  of  septal  nasal  cartilage. 

3.  Nasal  bone. 

4.  Last  molar  tooth. 

5.  Anterior  pillar  of  faucee. 

6.  Posterior  pillar  of  fauces. 

7.  Genio-hyoid. 

8.  Opening  of  Eustachian  tube. 

9.  Epiglottis. 

10.  Hyoid  bone  (entire). 

11.  Thyroid  cartilage. 

12.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

13.  Thyroid  axis. 

14.  Scalenus  anticus. 

15.  Clavicle  (cat). 
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PLATE   VII. 
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PLATE  VII. 

THE    AXILLA. 
(From  HACLisB'g  Su&oical  Akatoxt.) 

A.  Axillary  vein. 
R  Axillary  artery, 
b.  Subscapular  arteiy. 

C.  Coraco-brachialis. 

D.  Biceps. 

E.  Pectoralis  major. 

F.  Pectoralis  minor. 

G.  Serratus  magnus. 
g.g.  Axillary  fascia. 

H.  Latissimos  dorsi. 

I.  Lymphatic  glands. 
K.  Sabscapularis. 

L.  Median  nerve. 

M.  Ulnar  nerve. 

N.  Mnscnlo-cutaneons  nerve. 

O.  Mnsculo'Spiral  nerve. 
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PLATE  VIM. 
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PLATE    IX. 
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PLATE  IX. 

SUFSBFIOIAL   AND   DBEP   DISSECTION    OP   THB    FRONT 

OF   THE    FORE    ARM. 

(Fbok  Maclise's  Surgical  Axatokt.) 

A.  Biceps. 

a.  Tendon  of  biceps, 
a'.  Bicipital  fascia. 

B.  Basilic  vein. 

C.  Brachial  artery. 

D.  Median  nerve. 

E.  Median-basilic  vein. 

F.  Ulnar  nerve. 

G.  Cephalic  vein. 
H.  Ulnar  artery. 

I.  Radial  artery. 
J,  Ulnar  artery. 
K.  Fascia  of  fore-arm. 
L.  Annular  ligament. 
M.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
N.  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
0.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
P.  Palmaris  longus. 
Q.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
R  Pronator  radii  teres. 
8.  Supinator  longus. 
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PLATE   X. 
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PLATE    XI. 
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PLATE  XL 

THE    MALE    PERINEUM. 
(Fbom  Maclise*8  Suroioal  Anatomy.) 
Fig.  1. — A  superficial  dissection  showing  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Fig.  2. — ^A  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

A.  Urethra. 

B.  Accelerator  uriujB. 

C.  Central  point  of  perinaeum. 

D.  Erector  penis. 

E.  Transversus  perinsei. 

F.  Anus. 

G.  Tuber  ischii. 
H.  Coccyx. 

I.  Gluteus  maximus. 

K.  Levator  ani. 

L.  Triangular  ligament, 

1.  Superficial  perinaeal  vessels  and  nerves. 

2.  Inferior  haomorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerve. 
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PLATE  XIII. 

SUPBBPICIAL  DISSECTION  OF   THORAX  AND  ABDOMEN, 
(FsoM  Maclisb's  SxmoioAL  Anatomy.) 

A.  Bight  yentricle  of  heart. 

B.  Puhnonary  artery. 
*B.  Pericardium. 

C.  Ascending  arch  of  aorta. 
*C.  Tranarerse  arch  of  aorta. 

D.  Bight  auricnhir  appendage. 

E.  Ductus  arteriosus  with  recurrent  laryngeal  nenre. 

F.  Superior  rena  cava. 

G.  Left  brachio-oephalic  rein. 
H.  Left  common  carotid. 

I.  Left  subclaWan  Tein. 

K.  Left  internal  jugular  (cut). 

L.  Bight  intemfd  jugular. 
M.  Bight  subdayian  rein. 
N.  Innominate  artery. 

0.  Left  subclavian  artery. 
P.  Bight  subclavian  artery. 
Q.  Bight  common  carotid. 
B.  Trachea. 

8.  Thyroid  body. 
T.  Brachial  plexus. 
U.  Internal  jugular  rein  (cut). 
V.  Clavicle. 
W.  Firrtrib. 
T.  Lung. 

1.  Stomach. 

2.  Gall-bladder. 

3.  liver  (cut). 

4.  CoBliac  axis  dividing  into  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries. 
6.  Inferior  vena  cava. 

6.  Spleen. 
6*.  Large  intestine. 
G".  Caput  ODCimi  coli. 
7.  7.  Small  intestines. 
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PLATE  XIV. 

DEEP    DISSECTION    OF   THORAX  AND   ABDOMEN. 
(From  Maclisb's  Suboioal  Anatomy.) 

A.  Thyroid  body. 

B.  Trachea. 

C.  First  rib. 

D.  Clavicle. 

E.  PectoraUs  major. 

F.  Coracoid  process. 

G.  Arch  of  aorta. 
H.  Bight  bronchus. 

*H.  Left  bronchus. 

1.  (Esophagus. 

K.  Vena  azygos  major. 

L.  Thoracic  duct. 

M.  Seventh  rib. 

N.  Diaphragm. 

0.  Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach. 

P.  Liver,  sho^^-ing  patent  orifices  of  hepatic  veins. 

Q.  Coeliac  axis. 

E.  Inferior  vena  cava. 

5.  Gall-bladder. 

T.  Pyloric  end  of  stomach. 
♦T.  Duodenum. 
U.  Spleen. 
V.  Pancreas. 

"W.  Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon. 
X.  Caput  ca?cum  coll. 
Y.  The  mesentery, 
Z.  Small  intestines. 

2.  Innominate  artery. 

3.  Eight  subclavian  artery. 

4.  Bight  common  carotid. 

6,  Left  subclavian  artery. 

6.  Left  common  carotid. 

7.  Left  axillary  artery. 

8.  PectoraUs  minor. 

9.  Subscapularis. 

10.  Biceps. 

11.  Latistimus  dorsi. 

12.  Inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

13.  Left  kidney. 
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PLATE  XV. 

DEBP   DISSECTION    OP   THOKAX   AND   ABDOMEN. 
(Fbox  Maclisb's  Surgical  Anatomy.) 

A.  Aortic  aich. 

B.  Left  innominate  vein. 

C.  Left  subclavian  vein. 

D.  Bight  innominate  vein. 

E.  Left  conmion  carotid. 

F.  Innominate  artery. 

G.  FiKt  rib. 

H.  Superior  vena  cava. 

1.  Left  bronchus. 
K.  Fourth  rib. 

L.  Thoracic  aorta. 
M.  CEsophagus. 
N.  Ensiform  cartilage. 
0.  Left  kidney. 
P.  Umbilicus. 
Q.  Abdominal  aorta. 
RR.  HiAc  fossae. 

5.  Left  common  iliac  vein. 
T.  Inferior  vena  cava. 

U.  Right  psoas  muscle. 

V.  Left  external  iliac  artery,  crossed  by  ureter. 

W.  Right  external  iliac  artery,  crossed  by  ureter. 

X.  Rectum,  cut  and  tied. 

Y.  Bladder,  distended. 

Z.  Symphysis  pubis. 

2.  Left  internal  abdominal  ring. 

3.  Right  internal  abdominal  ring. 

4.  Superior  mesenteric  artery. 

6.  Right  external  iliac  vein. 
6.  Left  external  iliac  vein. 
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PLATE  XVI. 

DBBP   DISSECTION   OP   THB   THORACIC   AND 

ABDOMINAL   AORTA. 

(Fbox  Maoli8e*8  Sueoioal  Anatoxt.) 

A.  Arch  of  aorta. 

B.  Thoracic  aorta. 

C.  Abdominal  aorta. 
D.D.  First  ribe. 

E.  Ensiform  cartilage. 
G.G.  Kidneys. 

H.  Innominate  arteiy. 

I.  Left  common  carotid. 

E.  Left  subclavian. 

L.  Right  common  iliac. 

M.  Left  common  iliac,  covered  by  the  meso-rectnm. 

N.  Inferior  vena  cava,  cut  and  tied. 

O.  Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon. 

P.  Rectum. 

Q.  Bladder. 

R.  Right  iliac  fossa. 
S.S.  Ureters. 

T.  Left  common  iliac  vein. 

U.  Fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

V.  Right  external  iliac  artery, 
b.b.  Aortic  intercostal  arteries. 

c.  Ccoliacaxis. 

d.  Superior  mesenteric  artery. 
If.  Renal  arteries. 

g.  Inferior  mesenteric  artery. 
h.h.  Vas  deferens,  hooking  round  the  epigastric  artery  close 
to  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
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PLATE    XVII. 
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PLATE  XVII. 

SIDE    VIEW    OF     MALE     PELVIS. 
(Fbom  Macli8B*8  Sukoical  Anatomy.) 

A.  Sacrum. 

B.  External  iliac  artery. 

C.  Upper  end  of  rectum. 

D.  Ramus  of  pubea. 

R  Spine  of  ischium  (cut  off). 

F.  Bodyofpubes. 

G.  Bladder  covered  by  peritoneum. 
H.  Bladder  imcovered  by  peritoneum. 

I.  Vas  deferens. 
K  Ureter. 

L.  Yesicula  seminalis. 
M.  Spermatic  cord. 
N.  Crus  penis,    n.  Its  artery. 
O.  Urethra,    o.  Bulb. 
P.  Sphincter  ani 
Q.  Coccyx. 

R.  Sacro-sciatic  ligament 
S.  Pudic  artery  and  nerve. 
T.  Sacral  nerves. 
U.  Pyriformis. 
V.  Gluteal  arterv. 


d 
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PLATE   XVIII. 

SIDE   VIEW   OP   THE   FEMALE    PELVIS. 

(Fbox  Sataob'8  Fbxalb  Pblyio  Oboanb.) 

B.  Bladder  (turned  down). 

R.  Bectum. 

L.  Bound  ligament. 

U.  UteruB. 

0.  Ovary. 

V.  Vagina. 

5.  Sacro-iliao  eynchondrosis. 
K.  Kidney. 

T.  Fallopian  tube. 
P.  Pubic  symphjrsii. 

a.  P]rrifonniB  muaole  (cut). 

b.  Gluteal  mutoles. 

c.  Coccygeus  muscle. 

d.  Obturator  intemus. 

e.  Psoas  magnuB. 

f.  Linea  alba. 
g.g.  Ureters. 

h.  Obturator  nerve, 
i.  Internal  abdominal  ring. 

1.  Abdominal  aorta. 

2.  Inferior  mesenterlo  artery. 
3.3.  Common  iliac  arteries. 

4.  Left  external  iliac  artery. 

6.  Vena  cava  inferior. 
6.6.  Benal  veins. 

7.7*  Common  iliac  veins. 

8.  External  iliac  vein. 

9.  Internal  iliac  artery  (cut). 

10.  Gluteal  vein. 

11.  Uio-lumbar  vein. 

12.  Lateral  sacral  vein. 

13.  Sciatic  vein. 

14.  Pudio  vein. 

15.  Obturator  vein. 

16.  Epigastric  vein. 

17.  Uterine  veins. 

18.  Vesico-vaginal  veins. 

19.  Ovarian  veins. 

20.  Bulb  of  the  ovary. 

21.  Vein  to  round  ligament 

22.  Fallopian  veins. 
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PLATE   XIX. 

SUPEBFICIAL    DISSBCTION    OF    THE    GBOIN. 
(Fbom  Maclise's  Surgical  Anatomy.) 

A.  Umbilicua. 

C.  Anterior  superior  iliac  spina 

D.  Position  of  internal  abdominal  ring. 

E.  Saphenous  opening. 

F.  Cord  appearing  at  external  abdominal  ring. 
H.  Fibres  of  external  oblique. 

a.  Superficial  fascia  of  abdomen. 

b.  Superficial  fascia  of  thigh, 
a  Inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

d.  Junction  of  superficial  veins  with — 

e.  Internal  saphenous  vein. 

f.  Middle  cutaneous  nerve. 

g.  Femoral  lymphatic  glands, 
i  Superficial  epigastric  vein, 
k.  External  cutaneous  nerve. 
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PLATE  XX. 

THE   ANATOMY   OF   THE    GBOIN. 

(FbOM  MA0IJ8B*8  SuBOICAL  AlTATOlCT.} 

A.  Anterior  superior  iliac  epine. 

B.  Umbilicus. 

C.  Spine  of  pubes. 

D.  Obliquus  extemus. 

d.  Its  tendon. 

E.  Obliquus  intemus. 

e.  Its  tendon. 

F.  Transversalis  abdominis. 
£  Its  tendon  (conjoint). 

Q.  Rectus  muscle,  with  sheath. 
H.  Internal  spermatic  fasda,  continuous  with  h,  the 
infundibular  portion  of  the  fascia  transveisalis. 
I.  Peritoneum. 
K.  Fascia  transversaliB. 
L.  Epigastric  artery  and  veins. 
M.  Spermatic  cord. 
N.  Femoral  arteiy. 
n.  Profunda  femoris. 
O.  Femoral  vein. 
P.  Saphenavein. 
Q.  Sartorius. 

R.  Sheath  of  femoral  vessels. 
S.S.  Saphenous  opening. 
T.  Anterior  crural  nerve. 
U.  Fascia  lata,  pubic  portion. 
v.  Fascial  lata,  iliac  portion. 
W.  Iliacus  intemus. 
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PLATE   XXI. 

INTEBKAL   VIEW    OF   THE    FEMORAL   RING   AND    ITS 
RELATION    TO   THE    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

(From  Maclisb's  Suboical  Amatomt.) 

A.  Anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

B.  TrausversaliB  fascia. 

C.  Symphysis  pubis. 

D.  Vas  deferens. 

E.  Crural  or  femoral  ring. 

F.  Peritoneum. 

G.  Psoas. 

H.  External  iliac  artery. 
I.  External  iliac  vein. 
J.  Obturator  artery  external  to  crural  ring. 
K  Obturator  artery  internal  to  crural  ring. 
L.  Spine  of  ischium. 
M.  Bladder. 
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PLATE   XXII. 

THE    ILIAC   AND    FEMORAL   ARTERIES. 
(From  Macli8B*8  SuaoiCAL  Anatomy.) 

A.  Aorta  at  bifurcation. 

B.  Anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

C.  Symphysis  pubis. 

D.  Pouimrt's  ligament. 

E.  External  cutaneous  nerve. 

F.  Vena  cava  inferior. 
G.G.  Common  iliac  arteries. 

H.H.  Common  iliac  veins. 
I.  External  iliac  artery. 
K.  External  iliac  vein. 
L.  Bladder. 
M.  Rectum. 
N.  Profunda  femoris. 
0.  Femoi-ul  vein, 
o.  Saphenavein. 
P.  Anterior  crural  nerve. 
Q.  Sartorius. 
B.  Rectus  femoris. 
S.  Pectineufl. 
T.  Adductor  longus. 
U.  Gracilis. 
V.  Hunter's  canal. 
W.  Femoral  artery. 
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PLATE   XXIV. 

THE    FRONT   OF    THB    LEG    AND    SOLE    OF   THE    FOOT. 

(FttOM  Maclisb's  SxmoicAL  Anaiomt.) 

Fig.  1. 

A.  Tibialis  anticiis. 

a.  Ite  tendon. 

B.  Extenflor  longus  digitomm. 

b.  Its  tendons. 

C.  Extensor  longus  pollicifl. 
(i.  Its  tendon. 

E.  Fibula. 

F.  Peroneus  longus. 
Q.  Peroneus  brevis. 

K.  Extensor  brevis  digitomm. 

L.  Anterior  tibial  arteiy  and  nerve. 

Fig.  2. 

A.  Calcaneum. 

B.  Plantar  fascia. 

C.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

D.  Abductor  pollicis. 

E.  Flexor  accessorius. 

F.  Flexor  longus  digitomm. 

G.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
H.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

I.  Lumbricales. 

L.  External  plantar  artery  and  nerve. 

M.  Internal  plantar  artery  and  nerve. 

Fig.  3. 

H.  Metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe. 
L  Tendon  of  tibialis  posticus. 
K.  External  plantar  nerve. 
L.  External  plantar  artery. 
M.  Interosseous  muscles. 
P.  Tendon  of  peroneus  longus. 
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MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Bt  Practical  Anatomy  is  meant  the  study  of  Anatomy  by  dissection 
of  the  dead  body,  in  contradistinction  to  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
taoght  by  lectures,  diagrams,  and  prepaiations. 

In  dissecting,  there  are  four  principal  objects  to  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  the  student :— Ist  The  impression  on  the  memory 
of  those  facts  of  general  anatomy  taught  in  the  lectures.  2nd.  The 
study  of  those  parts  of  the  body  more  especially  concerned  in  surgical 
affections  and  operations,  drd.  The  education  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  instruments  ;  and  4th,  the  education  of 
the  eye  in  the  knowledge  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  body,  in 
Tarious  i>06itionB,  and  under  varying  circumstances.  It  is  to  assist 
the  student  in  these  requirements  that  the  following  work  is  designed ; 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  feicts  of  Anatomy  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  most  easily  grasped  by  the  mind 
and  retained  by  the  memory ;  it  will  be  found  also,  that  as  far  as  is 
compatible  wiUi  a  work  oi  the  kind,  attention  is  drawn  to  all  those 
points  which  have  especial  interest  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
surgery,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  performance  of  many  opera< 
tiona  which  do  not  seriously  interfere  with  or  injure  the  dissection. 
The  education  of  the  eye  is  a  gradual  and  tedious  process,  but  one 
which  is  pretty  certain  to  be  satLsfactorily  accomplished  if  the  student 
do  but  use  his  hands  properly,  and  therefore  a  few  words  on  the 
manual  part  of  dissection  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

first,  as  to  the  INSTRUMENTS  requisite  for  dissection,  A  case 
containing  six  or  eight  scalpels,  two  pairs  of  scissors,  a  pair  of  dissect* 
ing  forceps,  a  set  of  chain-hooks,  a  blow-pipe,  and  a  probe,  will 
enable  the  student  to  make  all  requisite  dissections,  supposing  that 
he  ia  allowed  the  use  of  a  saw  and  chisel  in  the  dissecting-room* 
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2  INTRODUCrriON. 

Great  variety  exists  in  dissecting  cases,  l^oth  as  to  form  and  expense, 
but  so  long  as  the  instruments  themselves  are  strong  and  good,  the 
simpler  the  case  the  better. 

SCALPELS  for  dissection  are  made  of  two  principal  shapes ;  in 
one,  the  edge  is  bevelled  to  the  point,  the  back  being  straight ;  in 
the  other,  both  back  and  edge  are  bevelled  to  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  two.  The  latter  form  is  preferable  for  most  purposes. 
The  blade  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
never  double-edged,  but  the  material  of  which  the  handle  is  con- 
structed is  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  all  ordinary  dissection  it 
will  be  found  most  convenient  to  hold  the  scalpel  like  a  pen  ;  but 
for  cleaning  the  fascia  off  muscles,  and  following  out  small  nerves,  it 
is  better  to  hold  it  reversed,  so  that  the  back  of  the  knife  may  be 
against  the  tissue  which  is  to  be  preserved.  In  making  the  first 
incision  through  the  skin  of  a  limb,  or  in  any  other  position  where  a 
long  incision  is  required,  the  knife  may,  with  advantage,  be  held 
under  the  hand,  by  which  the  wrist  has  more  play,  and  the  student 
has  the  opportunity  of  practising  a  mode  of  holding  the  knife  which 
he  will  find  very  useful  when  operating  on  the  living  body. 

The  FORCEPS  should  be  broad  at  the  extremities  and  coarsely 
serrated,  so  that  it  may  retain  a  firm  hold  on  small  portions  of  tissue. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  forceps  should  not  be  too  strong  in  the 
spring,  for  in  that  case  it  becomes  so  fatiguing  to  the  hand  that  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  its  use  for  any  length  of  time.  The  fcHveps 
should  be  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left  hwid,  which  may  be  steadied  by  resting  the  little 
finger  on  a  neighbouring  part 

The  CHAIN  HOOKS  should  be  strong,  and  bent  in  the  direction 
of  the  thickness  and  not  of  the  breadth  of  the  steel,  as  is  sometimes 
done.  These  latter  are  very  inferior,  being  liable  to  be  unbent 
under  any  considerable  strain.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  chains 
are  firmly  linked,  and  that  the  central  ring  is  sufficiently  stout  to 
bear  any  force  that  may  be  applied  to  it. 

ITie  SCISSORS  should  be  large  and  strong,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  advantageous  to  have  one  curved  pair,  which  is  very  useful  in 
preparing  the  ligaments.  Sounds  and  stafis  will  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  bladder ; 
but  these  are  found  in  most  dissecting-rooms,  together  with  saWs  and 
other  large  tools  requisite  for  dissection. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  will  probably  be 
called  upon  in  after-life  to  operate  on  the  living  body,  the  only  true 
preparation  for  which  is  careful  dissection  ;  he  should  ther^oi^,  «s 
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far  as  possible,  eon^nct  all  his  dissections  as  methodically  and  with 
as  much  care  as  if  operating  on  the  living  body,  and  by  this  means 
he  will  do  mnch  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties  as  a  practical  surgeon. 

The  SKIN  consists  of  two  principal  layers,  the  true  skin  or  derma, 
and  the  scarf-skin  or  epidermis.  In  the  dead  body,  if  at  all  decom^ 
posed,  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  is  easily  separated,  but  should  be 
crrefoUy  preserved  during  the  dissection,  as  it  prevents  the  subjacent 
parts  from  drying.  In  removing  the  skin,  the  first  incisions  i^ould 
be  made  at  once  through  its  whole  thickness,  and  a  comer  being 
held  with  the  forceps,  the  knife  is  to  be  carried  with  a  sweeping 
movement  beneath  it,  the  edge  being  towards  the  skin  and  the  back 
to  ^e  fsscia,  which  should  be  left  smooth  and  uniform.  The  under 
surface  of  skin  neatly  reflected  is  white,  and  the  tissue  beneath  it 
more  or  less  yellow. 

The  SUPERFICIAL  FASCIA  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue 
containing  more  or  less  fat.  It  contains  the  superficial  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  may  in  some  situations  be  divided  into 
two  layers. 

The  DEEP  FASCIA  is  a  dense  fibrous  layer,  white  and  glisten- 
ing in  appearance.  It  lies  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  forms 
sheaths  for  the  limbs ;  being  attached  to  various  ridges  of  bone,  and 
sending  processes  (intermuscular  septa)  between  the  muscles. 

In  cleaning  muscles,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  fibres  stretched  and 
rendered  tense,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  moving  the  limb  or 
applying  the  hooks.  A  muscle  should  invariably  be  cleaned  along  its 
fibres,  the  dissector  beginning  at  one  edge  and  advancing  steadily  to 
the  other,  and  thus  reflecting  a  complete  layer  of  fascia  ;  the  knife 
being  held  with  the  back  to  the  muscle,  to  avoid  injury  to  it.  The 
attachments  of  a  muscle  (origin  and  insertion)  should  be  most  care- 
folly  followed  out,  and  studied  on  the  separate  bones ;  but  it  is 
important  also  to  clean  the  fascia  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
mnsde,  or  it  will  soon  look  dirty.  A  muscle  should  always  be 
divided,  when  necessary,  midway  between  its  origin  and  insertion,  so 
that  these  important  points  may  be  preserved  for  study. 

The  ARTERIES  of  a  subject  are  usually  injected,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  out  all  the  minute  branches  without  this  assist- 
ance ;  but  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  the  advanced  student  to 
repeiU  his  dissection  upon  an  imii\jected  subject,  in  which  the  rela- 
tions and  appearance  of  the  parts  more  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
living  body. 

The  main  trunks  of  the  NERVES  and  their  principal  branches 
are  readily  followed  out,  but  their  minute  ramifications  require 
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more  time  and  labour  for  their  dissection  than  a  student  can  afford 
to  bestow  upon  them. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  manual  labour  is  onlj  a 
part  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  thrown  away,  unless  he  at  the  same 
time  study  the  description  of  the  part  upon  which  he  is  engaged ;  he 
tiierefore  should  not  carry  the  dissection  farther  than  he  can  learn 
the  description  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  subject;  and  should  if 
possible  re-peruse  the  description  in  the  eveningy  and  always  on  the 
next  morning,  before  cairying  the  dissection  any  further. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  part,  it  is  essential  that  the  dissector  should 
himself  secure  the  skin  around  it  with  a  few  stitches,  and  wrap  it 
with  damp  doths.  These  may  be  dipped  in  some  prftservatiye  solu- 
tion, or  common  salt  may  be  grated  finely  over  the  part  This  latter, 
however,  destroys  the  colour  of  the  part  and  its  smooth  appearance. 
A  dissected  part  should  be  sponged  over  daily,  when  it  is  uncovered 
for  fresh  dissection. 
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DISSECTION  OF  THE  ARM. 

[The  Student  i$  rtqauted  to  read  (he  ^Introduction*  before  eommeneing 
the  ditseetion,  unlesi  he  has  done  so  previously,] 

Bkfobe  beginning  the  dissection,  the  student  should  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  tiie  external  configuration  of  the  part,  and  the 
relationB  of  suriSace-marlrings  to  deeper  structures  ;  and  if  he  has 
already  dissected  this  region,  he  should  make  the  incisions  necessary 
to  expose  the  several  arteries  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
usually  tied,  according  to  the  directions  which  accompany  the 
description  of  each  vessel,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  tissues 
unnecessarily,  and  to  stitch  up  the  incisions  without  delay. 

The  curves  of  the  clavicle  are  generally  seen  with  ease ;  but  the 
finger  shoTild  be  carried  along  the  bone  to  note  any  irregularity 
<^PTioM??g  old  fracture,  and  to  trace  its  articidation  with  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula*  The  stemo-clavicular  joint  should  also  be 
examined,  and  if  the  arm  is  freely  moved,  the  extensive  range  of 
motion  in  that  joint  will  be  better  appreciated.  The  development 
of  the  mammary  region  will  vary  according  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
subject.  In  the  case  of  a  female  subject,  the  advanced  student 
should  notice  the  condition  of  the  nipple  and  its  surrounding  areola, 
as  indicating  previous  pregnancies  or  the  contrary,  and  may  advan- 
tageously practise  removal  of  the  breast  by  two  elliptical  indsionsi 
one  above,  the  other  below  the  nipple,  taking  great  care  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  breast,  and  not  to  leave  any  glandular  tissue  attached 
to  the  skin  or  the  deeper  structures. 

The  roundness  of  the  shoulder  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the 
projection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  beyond  the  bony  arch  formed 
above  it  by  the  acromion  and  clavicle,  and  in  a  thin  subject  the 
bead  of  the  bone  and  the  bicipital  groove  may  be  readily  felt  when 
the  arm  is  rotated* .  i^bout  a  finger's  breath  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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head  of  the  hnmerus,  and  indistmctly  felt  on  account  of  the  muBcIes 
attached  to  it,  is  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  relation  of  these  bones 
in  health  should  be  fully  appreciated.  In  a  muscular  subject,  a 
long,  nearly  vertical  groove  or  dimple  at  this  point  marks  the 
separation  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major ;  and  another^ 
seen  occasionally  extending  obliquely  from  near  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle,  marks  the  division  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  fibres 
of  the  latter  muscle.  By  lifting  the  arm  and  drawing  it  from  the 
body,  the  anterior. and  posterior  boundaries  of  the  axilla  will  be 
made  prominent,  and  the  fascia  extending  from  one  to  the  other  will 
be  put  on  th^  stretch  so  that  the  finger  cannot  be  pushed  into  the 
armpit ;  whereas  if  the  arm  is  brought  to  the  side  the  feiscia  is 
relaxed,  and  the  finger  will  readily  reach  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
humerus,  with  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  to  their  inner  side,  and 
internal  to  these  again,  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  with  probably  some 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  brachial  artery  and  nerves  can  be  traced  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  biceps  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  shaft  of  the 
himierus  can  be  readily  felt.  In  front  of  the  elbow  is  a  hollow^ 
corresponding  to  a  space  to  be  afterwards  dissected,  and  occasionally 
the  superficial  veins  stand  out  prominently,  in  which  case  veneesec- 
tion  should  be  practised.  The  prominent  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus  and  its  relation  to  the  olecianon  process  of  the  ulna  are 
readily  seen,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  can  be  felt  between  the  two  points 
of  bone.  The  rounded  external  condyle,  with  the  ridge  leading  to  it> 
can  be  felt  in  most  subjects,  as  also  the  head  of  the  radius,  which 
should  be  rotated,  that  its  relation  to  the  condyle  may  be  better 
appreciated. 

In  the  fore-arm  the  radius  can  be  but  little  felt,  except  at  its  lower 
extremity ;  but  the  olecranon  process  and  sharp  posterior  margin 
of  the  ulna  are  always  to  be  distinguished  even  in  very  muscular 
subjects.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ulna  is  the  more  prominent 
of  the  two  bones  at  its  lower  end,  whilst  the  end  of  the  radius  is  a 
little  lower  down  than  that  of  the  ulna ;  the  styloid  process  of  each 
can  be  readily  distinguished.  The  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  are  usually  prominent,  and  serve  as 
guides  to  the  radial  and  vlnai  arteries,  which  may  be  felt  (if  injected) 
to  the  outer  side  of  each  tendon.  The  metaciopns  and  phalanges 
are  to  be  examined,  and  the  advanced  student  may  advantageously 
amputate  one  or  two  fingers  (middle  or  ring).  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  transverse  markings,  on  either  the  palmar  or  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  fingers,  form  no  guide  to  the  articulation,  which  is 
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always  nearer  to  the  nail.  When  the  -finger  is  bent,  the  prominence 
at  the  articulation  is  due  to  the  projdmal  phalanx,  and  the  joint  is. 
below  that  point  The  best  rule,  therefore,  in  amputating  through 
the  phalangeal  articulations,  is  to  bend  the  phalanx  which  is  to  be 
removed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  one  above  it,  and  to  begin  the 
incigion  at  a  point  midway  in  the  thickness  of  the  upper  phalanx, 
cutting  transversely  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  limb  should  be  carefully  bandaged  &om  the  fingers  to  the 
middle  of  the  upper  arm,  and  only  imcovered  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  progress  of  the  dissection. 

[The  arm  being  drawn  away  from  the  side,  an  incision  is  to  be 
made  half  an  inch  to  one  side  of  the  median  Hne  of  the  sternum  in 
its  whole  length,  and  to  be  joined  at  right  angles  by  another  running 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  clavicle  on  to  the  acromion  process,  and 
thence  in  a  vertical  direction  half-way  down  the  upper  arm,  and  then 
across  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
axilla.  Another  incision  is  to  be  made  transversely  from  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  and  must  be  carried  beyond  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
armpit  The  large  flap  of  skin  thus  marked  out  is  to  be  reflected 
towards  the  arm,  the  dissector  on  the  ri^ht  side  beginning  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  on  the  left  side  at  its  upper  extremity.] 

Beneath  the  skin  is  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  which  is  often  very 
&tty  in  the  female.  The  mamma  will  also  be  exposed  (an  incision 
being  carried  round  the  nipple  so  as  to  leave  it  attached  to  the 
organ)  in  the  female,  or  its  rudiment  in  the  male  subject.  In  a  well- 
developed  body  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  may  be  seen 
arising  from  the  fascia  below  the  clavicle. 

The  Ifamnia,  or  breast,  is  a  gland  of  very  variable  bulk  lying 
upon  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue.  Its  base  is  nearly  circular,  and 
usually  extends  from  the  side  of  the  sternum  to  the  margin  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  reaching  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
nb  in  the  vertical  direction.  Near  its  centre,  and  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs  is  the  mamUla  or  nipple,  around  which  is  the 
areola  of  discoloured  skin,  the  tint  of  which  becomes  darker  as 
pregnancy  advances.  The  nipple  may  be  shown  to  be  pierced  by 
numerous  small  lactiferous  ducts  by  introducing  bristles  into  their 
openings,  and  its  skin  is  thin  and  delicate. 

The  gland  consists  of  numerous  lobules  bound  together  by  tough 
cellular  tissue,  and  having  a  quantity  of  fat  interspersed  between 
them.  £ac)i  lobule  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
hM  a  separate  galaetoferou$  duct.    These  last  conveige  towards  the 
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nipple,  and  beneath  the  areola  become  straight  and  somewhat  dilated 
so  as  to  f oim  lacteal  sinuses  or  ampuUce. 

Fig.  1. 


The  arteries  of  the  breast  are  derived  from  the  thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery,  from  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the 


Fig.  1.— Muscles  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk  (firom  Wilson) ;  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body  the  superficial  layer  is  seen,  on  the  right  the  deeper  layer. 

7.  Coraoo-brachialis. 


1.  Pectoralis  major. 

2.  Deltoid. 

3.  Anterior  border  of  the  latiisimiu 

dorsL 

4.  Serratus  magnus. 

5.  Subclarius,  right  side* 

6.  Pectoralis  minor* 


8.  Upper  part  of  the  bioepa,  showing 

its  two  heads. 

9.  Coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

10.  Serratus  magnus,  right  side. 

11.  External  intercostal  muscle  of  the 

fifth  intercostal  space. 
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internal  mammary  branch  of  the  sabdavian,  which  rons  behind  the 
costal  cartUages  about  half  an  inch  from  the  border  of  the  sternum. 

Oataneoiis  Neryes  and  Vessels.— In  the  superficial  fascia  on 
the  front  of  the  chest  are  the  cmterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves  and  arteries.  They  appear  at  r^ular  intervab  on  each 
side  of  the  sternum  as  they  pierce  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  are  of 
small  nrA^ 

The  terminations  of  the  descending  branches  of  the  superficial 
cervical  plexus  may  also  be  found  beneath,  or  piercing,  the  platysma, 
and  crossing  the  clavicle  in  the  positions  their  names  imply,  viz, 
stemalf  clavicular,  and  acromiaL 

[The  pectoralis  major  is  to  be  put  on  the  stretch  hj  drawing  the 
arm  from  the  side  and  supporting  it  at  a  convenient  height,  its  fibres 
are  then  to  be  cleaned  from  below  on  the  right,  and  from  above  on 
^e  left  side.] 

Pectoralis  Mi^or  (Fig.  1,  i)  consists  of  a  sternal  and  a  clavicular 
portion  separated  by  a  cellular  intervaL  The  sternal  portion  arises 
from  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  sternum  and  from  the  carti* 
lages  of  all  the  true  ribs  except  the  seventh,  and  is  connected  below 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The  clavicular 
portion  arises  from  the  inner  or  sternal  half  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  clavicle,  and  is  separated  from  the  deltoid  muscle  by  another 
cellular  interval,  containing  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  himieral  branch 
of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery.  The  two  portions  are  imited  at  their 
insertion  into  the  anterior  or  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus,  the  muscle  being  doubled  upon  itself  near  its  insertion,  so 
that  the  sternal  fibres  pass  behind,  and  reach  higher  up  the  bone 
than,  those  from  the  clavicle.  The  deeper  portion  of  the  insertion  is 
more  tendinous  than  the  superficial  fibres,  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  deltoid. 

The  action  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  to  rotate  the  humerus  inwards 

and  then  cross  it  over  the  chest    If  the  arm  were  raised  above  the 

• 

12.  External  oblique.  moval  of  the  anterior  tegment 

13.  It!  aponeorocif :  the  median  line  of  iti  sheath ;  *  posterior  seg- 

to  the  right  of  this  number  is  ment  of  its  sheath  with  the 

the  linea  alba ;  the  curred  line  dirided  edge  of  the  anterior 

to  its  left,  the  linea  semilunaris :  segment. 

the  transTerse  lines  above  and  17.  PjramidaUa  mnsde.    . 

below  the  number,  the  linees  18.  Internal  oblique. 

transrersflB.  19.  Coinoined  tendon  of  the  internal 

14.  Poupart*s  ligament.  oblique  and  transversalis. 

16.  External  abdominal  ring.  20.  The  lower  curved  border  of  the 

Id.  Eeetus  muscle  of  the  right  side  internal  oblique  muscle. 


brought  into  view  by  the  re- 

> 
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cheat  the  muscle  would  depress  it,  or  if  the  hand  were  fixed  would* 
drag  the  trunk  upwards,  as  in  climbing.  It  may  also  act  as  an  ex*« 
traordinary  muscle  of  inspiration  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  asthmatic  persons.  It  is  supplied  by  the  external  anterior 
thoracic  nerve  and  partly  by  the  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve.  In> 
very  well  developed  subjects,  muscular  slips  are  not  unfrequently 
found  lying  at  the  side  of  the  sternum  and  superficial  to  the  pectoralis^ 
with  which  they  may  have  some  connection ;  but  they  are  more 
frequently  continuous  with  the  stemo-mastoid  or  rectus  abdominis. 


The  Axilla. 

[If  the  arm  is  well  drawn  from  the  side  the  boundaries  of  the 
axilla  or  armpit  will  be  readily  seen,  and  if  the  skin  has  not  been 
already  removed  from  the  posterior  boundary  (latissimus  dorsi),  it 
should  now  be  turned  back.  The  strong  deep  fascia  wiU  be  seen 
stretching  from  the  pectoralis  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  forming  the 
base  of  the  conical  space  known  as  the  axilla ;  and  the  student  should 
again  notice  that  it  is  impossible  to  thrust  the  finger  deeply  into  the 
space  so  long  as  the  fascia  is  stretched  by  the  extension  of  the  arm^ 
but  that  when  the  arm  is  drawn  to  the  side  the  finger  passes  into  the 
space,  and  can  feel  the  axillary  artery  (if  injected),  and  the  head  of 
the  humenis  partially.] 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves 
are  to  be  found  behind  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  by  carefully 
dividing  the  fascia  parallel  to  the  ribs.  The  first  intercostal  nerve 
has  no  lateral  branch,  but  six  lateral  branches  from  the  upper  nerves 
(from  2nd  to  7th)  will  be  found  appearing  at  the  side  of  the  chest, 
between  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  Each  lateral 
cutaneous  nerve,  except  that  of  the  second,  divides  into  anterior  and 
posterior  branches,  which  turn  forwards  to  the  pectoral  region  and 
backwards  over  the  latissimus  dorsi  respectively  (Fig.  2). 

The  lateral*  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  nerve  passes  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  to  join  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  or 
nerve  of  "Wrisbeig,  and  is  hence  called  the  intercosto-hvmeral  nerve  (24)^ 
The  posterior  branch  fit)m  the  third  nerve  usually  accompanies  and 
joins  this.  These  last  must  be  found  at  once  and  are  to  be  carefully 
preserved.   . 


[All  the  fat  is  to  be  removed  from  the  axilla,  and  the  muscles 
cleaned  so  far  as  they  are  exposed,  care  beinc  taken  not  to  injure 

*  '       I  nerves,  which  are' 
thoracic  nerve,  whi< 
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the  axillarv  vessels  (particularly  the  vein)  and  nerves,  which  are  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  space ;  nor  the  posterior  thoracic  nejrve,  which 


XflS  AXILLA. 


It 


rans  mertically  upoii  the  seiratus  magnus,  about  three  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  p^ctoralis ;  nor  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves  at 
the  edge  of  the  subscapulaxis.] 

The  Axilla  is  a  conical  space  between  the  chest  and  upper  arm^ 
and  has  the  following  boundaries  : — In  front  is  the  pectoralis  major 

Fig.  2. 


muscle,  with  the  minor  beneath  it ;  behind  are  the  subscapularis, 
latifflimus  dorsi,  and  teres  nugor  muscles ;  to  the  inner  side  is  the 


Fig.  2.— The  Axilla.     (Drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray.) 


1.  CepLalio  rein. 

2.  PectoraUa  major. 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Pectoralis  minor. 

6.  Long  thoracic  artery. 

6.  ObUquus  eztemus. 

7.  Alar  thoracic  artery. 

8.  Benmtua  magnua. 

9.  Median  nerre. 
10.  LatLwimiu  dorsi. 
XI.  Axillary  artery. 

12.  Poeterior  thoracic  ner?e. 

13.  Coraco-braohialii. 

ii.  Long  subioipular  nerre. 


15.  Ulnar  nerre. 

16.  Teres  major. 

17.  Internal  cutaneous  nerre. 

18.  Subscapularis. 

19.  Nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

20.  Subscapular  artery. 

21.  Biceps. 

22.  Hidale  subscapular  nenre. 
24.  Intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

26.  Basilic    vein    becoming  axillary 

vein. 
28.  Musculo-spiral  nerve. 
30.  Triceps. 
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senatos  magnos,  with  the  four  upper  ribs  and  intercoetal  muscles  l 
and  to  the  outer  side  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  and  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle.  The  base  of  the  cone  has  already  been  seen  to  bd 
the  axillary  fiEiscia  stretched  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
boundaries,  and  the  apex  will  now  be  found  with  the  finger  in  a 
triangular  interval  between  the  dayicle,  the  upper  border  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  first  rib.  The  great  vessels  and  nerves  lie  along 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  space,  the.  artery  being  between  the  nervous 
cords  and  the  vein  to  their  inner  side,  whilst  the  branches  of  the 
artery  take  a  general  direction  towards  the  thorax.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  space  and  imbedded  in  fat  are  the  glands,  ten  or  twelve 
in  number,  which  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  mamma  and  arm, 
the  superficial  ones  lying  along  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis,  and  the 
deeper  ones  in  close  proximity  to  the  axillary  vessels,  occasionally 
even  surrounding  them. 

Opportunity  is  to  be  taken,  before  any  farther  dissection  is  made, 
to  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery  thoroughly,  as  that  is 
the  portion  of  the  vessel  to  which  a  ligature  may  be  best  applied. 

Surgery. — To  tie  the  axillary  artery:  the  arm  being  drawn  away 
from  the  trunk,  an  incision,  tlu^ee  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  in  the 
length  of  the  limb,  at  a  distance  behind  the  edge  of  the  pectoral 
muscle  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  width  of  the  axilla.  On 
oividing  the  deep  fascia,  the  large  axillary  vein  will  come  into  viewi 
which  must  be  drawn  down  and  held  aside,  when  the  large  nervous 
cords  will  be  seen,  and  a  little  dissection  will  expose  the  axillary 
artery  placed  deeply  between  them.  The  aneurism  needle  is  to  be 
passed  from  below  (in  this  position),  %*e,  between  the  vein  and 
artery.  When  the  axillary  artery  is  tied  the  circulation  in  the  limb 
will  depend  upon  the  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  artery 
above  and  below  the  ligature,  i.e.  of  the  superior  and  acromio- 
thoracic  with  the  subscapular  and  circumflex  arteries.  These  last 
will  also  bring  blood  by  their  anastomoses  with  tiie  suprascapular 
and  posterior  scapular  arteries  from  the  thyroid  axis. 

[The  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  to  be  divided 
vertically  about  its  middle  and  reflected,  without  injuring  the  cephalic 
vein,  when  branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  and  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve  will  be  seen  entering  its  tinder  surface.  The 
upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  will  now  be  exposed,  with  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane  above  it] 

The  Costo-Coracoid  Membrane  is  the  strong  fascia  seen  im- 
mediately above  the  pectoralis  minor,  where  it  covers  the  axilliuy 
vessels  and  gives  passage  to  the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  the  cephalic 
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Tein,  and  the  extenial  anterior  thoracic  nexre.  It  is  attached  to  the 
ooracoid  process,  to  the  lower  snrfiace  of  the  davicle,  and  to  the  first 
riby  and  when  divided  will  be  seen  to  cover  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves  and  to  enclose  the  snbclavins  muscle,  being  continued  for 
Bome  distance  on  the  vessels,  the  sheath  of  which  it  strengthens. 

The  Subolaviiui  (Fig.  1,  5)  is  a  small  muscle  which  arises  by  a 
tendon  from  the  cartih^e  of  the  first  rib,  and  is  inserUd  into  the 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It 
is  a  depressor  of  the  clavicle,  and  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  of 
the  brachial  plexus  above  the  clavicle. 

The  ^uath  of  the  axijQary  vessels  is  derived  &om  the  fascia  in  the 
neck,  and  passes  beneath  the  clavicle.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  pro- 
cess of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is  gradually  lost  upon  the 
vessels. 

[The  remains  of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  sheath  of  the 
vessels  are  to  be  carefully  removed  without  injury  to  the  superior 
and  acromio-thoracic  arteries,  and  the  axillary  artery  and  vein  and 
brachial  nerves  in  their  upper  part  are  to  be  cleaned.  This  dissec- 
tion will  admit  light  into  tne  upper  part  of  the  axilla,  and  allow  its 
boundaries  and  contents  to  be  better  studied.  The  ren^ainder  of  the 
pectoralis  major  is  then  to  be  divided  to  expose  the  pectoralis  minor 
with  the  long  thoracic  artery  at  its  lower  border.] 

The  Pectoralis  Minor  (Fig.  1,  6)  is  beneath  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  therefore  assists  in  forming  ^e  anterior  botindary  of  the  axHla. 
It  arises  firom  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
libs,  about  an  inch  from  their  junctions  with  the  cartilages,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  thus 
crossing  obliquely  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  The  pectoralis 
minor  would  draw  the  coracoid  process  and  scapula  downwards,  but 
if  principally  a  muscle  of  inspiration,  taking  its  fixed  point  from 
the  coracoid  process,  and  so  raising  the  ribs.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve, 

[The  pectoralis  minor  is  to  be  divided  two  inches  from  its  insertion, 
when  the  axillarv  vessels  and  nerves  will  be  fully  exposed  and  are 
to  be  deaned.  The  small  nerve  emerging  from  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  and  entering  the  pectoralis  minor,  is  the  internal  anterior 
thoracic.] 

The  Axillary  Artery  (Fig.  2,  11)  is  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
clavian, and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major.    In  its  upper  part 
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it  18  placed  deeply  in  the  axilla,  but  its  lower  portion  lias  been 
Already  seen  to  be  comparatively  superficial  The  artery  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.,  first,  or  that  ahove  the  pectoralis  minor ;  second, 
or  that  5en«a/A.  the* pectoralis  minor;  and  third,  or  that  below  the 
pectoralis  minor. 

First  part  (from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  upper 
border  of  pectoralis  minor)  has  in  front  the  pectoralis  major  muscle 
and  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is  crossed  by  the  cephalic  and 
acromio-thoracic  veins,  and  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve ;  behind^ 
it  has  the  first  intercostal  space,  with  a  digitation  of  the  serratus 
magnus  and  the  posterior  tboracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  of 
Bell)  ;  to  its  inner  side  is  the  axillary  vein,  and  to  the  outer  the  large 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  This  -part  of  the  artery  gives  off  two 
branches,  the  Superior  Thoracic  and  Acromio-thoracic 

Second  part  (beneath  the  pectoralis  minor)  has  in  front  the  pectoralis 
major  and  pectoralis  minor ;  behind,  at  a  little  distance,  is  the  sub- 
scapularis,  with  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  to  its 
inner  side  are  the  vein  and  the  inner  cord ;  and)  on  the  outer  side  the 
outer  cord  of  the  plexus.  The  branches  of  this  part  of  the  artery  are 
the  Long  Thoracic  and  Alar  Thoracic. 

Third  part  (from  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  to  the 
lower  border  of  teres  major)  has  the  pectoralis  major  in  front  except 
at  the  lowest  portion,  and  is  also  embraced  by  the  two  heads  of  the 
median  nerve,  which  itseK  lies  for  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
artery  ;  behind,  it  lies  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  subscapularis,  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  teres 
major  muscle,  together  with  the  mnsculo-spiral  and  circumflex 
nerves  ;  to  its  inner  side  is  the  axillary  vein,  with  the  inner  head  of 
the  median  nerve  (for  a  short  distance),  the  ulnar,  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (Wrisberg)  nerves ;  to  the 
outer  side  is  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  with  the  outer  head  of  the 
median,  at  first,  but  lower  down  the  entire  nerve,  and  also  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve^  until  it  pierces  the  coraco-brachialis.  The 
branches  of  this  portion  are  the  Subscapular,  Anterior  Circumflex^ 
and  Posterior  Circumflex. 

Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery  (Fig.  3).*— 

1.  The  superior  thoracic  (3)  is  a  small  branch  supplying  the  side 
of  the  chest  about  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  anastomosing  with 
the  intercostal  arteries. 

•  The  branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery  may  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  word 
8ALASAP ;  thus : — Superior  thoracic,  Acromio-thoracic,  Long  thoracic,  Alar 
thoracic,  Subscapular,  Anterior  and  Posterior  circumflex. 
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2.  The  aeromio-thoracie  (thcracicarhumeraTia ;  thoracic  axis)  (i)  is 
a  laige  branch  arising  from  the  artery  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  and  immediately  piercing  the  costo-coracoid  mem- 


Inane  to  divide  into  three  branches.  One  (thoracic)  runs  forward  to 
supply  the  pectoralis  major,  a  second  (acromial)  backwards  to  the 
acromion  process  and  shoulder,  and  the  third  (humeral)  downwards 


Fig.  3. — ^Tho  Axillary  Artery  and  ita  Branches, 'the  Pectoral  Moscles  being 
removed  (drawn  by  G.  £.  L.^Pear8e). 


1.  Acromio-thoracic  artery. 

2.  Coeto-coracoid  membrane  with  cut 

axillary  vein. 

3.  Saperior  thoracic  and  alar  thoracic 

arteries. 
4b  Cephalic  yein. 
6.  Lonff  thoracic  artery. 

6.  AxiUMT  artery. 

7.  Pectoralis  minor  (cut). 

8.  Musculo-cutaneous  nerre. 

9.  Pectoralis  major  (cut). 
10.  Median  nerre. 


11.  Serratus  magnus. 

12.  Posterior  circumflex  artery, 

13.  Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

14.  Pectoralis  major. 

15.  Subscapular  artery. 

16.  Ulnar  nerve. 

17.  Dorsaiis  scapuloD  artery. 

18.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

19.  Circumflex  nerve  (drawn  down). 

20.  Nerve  of  Wrisberg  joined  by  inter- 

oosto-humeral  nerve. 
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in  the  groove  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  by  the  aide  of 
the  cephalic  vein. 

3.  The  long  thoracic  ($)  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoraliB 
minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  where  it  supplies  the  mamma  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  the  external  mammary  artery.  It  anasto- 
moses with  the  internal  mammary,  intercostal  and  subscapnlar 
branches.  A  separate  external  marrvmary  artery  often  exists  in  females 
and  assists  in  supplying  the  breast, 

4.  The  alar  thoracic  (3)  is  a  small  branch  to  the  axillaiy  glands. 
It  very  seldom  arises  directly  from  the  axillary,  but  generally  from 
one  of  the  other  branches. 

6.  The  subscapular  (15)  is  a  large  branch  which  runs  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  8ubscapulari»  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  chest 
with  the  long  subscapular  nerve,  and  then  supplies  the  adjacent 
parts,  anastomosing  with  the  long  thoracic  artery.  An  inch  or 
less  from  its  origin  this  artery  gives  off  a  large  branch,  the  dorsaUs 
scapuUs  (17),  which  winds  round  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle  and,  after  giving  an  infrascapular  branch,  disappears  through 
a  triangular  interval,  bounded  (as  seen  from  the  front)  by  the  long 
head  of  the  triceps,  the  teres  major,  and  the  subscapularis. 

6.  The  anterior  drcwmJUx  is  a  small  branch  which  winds  round 
the  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps, 
which  it  supplies,  giving  also  a  branch  up  the  bicipital  groove  to 
the  shoulder-joint 

7,  The  posterior  circumflex  (12)  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and 
winds  behind  the  neck  of  the  humerus  to  supply  the  deltoid,  passing 
through  a  quadrilateral  space  bounded  (as  seen  in  front)  by  the  teres 
major,  subscapularis,  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  neck  of  the 
humerus. 

The  Axillary  Vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  being  the 
continuation  of  the  basilic  vein  from  the  lower  border  of  the  teres 
major ;  at  a  variable  point  it  is  joined  by  the  venos  comites  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  having  received  branches  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  axillary  artery,  and  the  cephalic  vein  immediately  below  the 
clavicle,  it  ends  in  the  subclavian  vein. 

Brachial  Nerves  (Fig.  4). — ^The  large  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus 
are  derived  frt}m  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  cervical  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  1st  dorsal  nerves,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  The  nerves  coalesce  and  divide  again 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  the  same  in  all  subjects  (see  Posterior 
Triangle  of  the  neck),  but  the  result  is  that  they  enter  the  axilla  as 
three  cords^  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first  part  of  the  axiUaiy 
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artery  ;  lying  to  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  and  behind  the  second 
portion  of  that  vessel ;  and  the  several  branches  derived  from  these 
tmnks,  and  now  to  be  examined,  more  or  less  surrounding  the  artery 
in  its  third  part'* 

/  I  External  anterior  thoraoio. 

Outer  cord   •    •    •  {  External  cutaneous. 
(  Outer  head  of  median. 

I  Inner  head  of  median, 
Ubiar. 
Internal  cutaneous. 
Leaser  internal  cutaneous. 
Internal  anterior  thorado. 
iMusculo-spiral. 
Circumflex. 
Three  subscapular  nerves. 

The  several  branches  are  to  be  thoroughly  identified,  and  their 
relations  to  the  vessels  ascertained  (ru^  Axillart  Artery)  ;  but 
the  description  of  the  majority  is  more  conveniently  taken  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  dissection. 

The  EviemaX  anterior  thoracie  nerve  (i  i)  is  a  small  branch  derived 
from  the  outer  cord,  going  to  the  under  surface  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  which  it  supplies. 

The  Intenud  anterior  thoracic  nerve  (lo)  is  a  small  branch  from 
the  inner  cord,  which  passes  between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein  to 
supply  the  pectoralis  minor  and,  after  communicating  with  the  pre- 
ceding nerve,  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  Circumflex  (Fig.  3,  19)  is  a  large  nerve  fipora  the  posterior 
«oid,  and  lies  behind  the  axillary  artery  for  a  short  distance,  leaving 
it  then  to  accompany  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  through  the 
quadrilateral  space  already  described,  and  winding  round  the 
liumerus  to  the  deltoid,  to  which  it  will  be  subsequently  traced. 

Three  Subscapular  nerves  (Fig.  4,  27,  28,  29)  are  derived  from  the 
posterior  cord.  The  long  subscapular  nerve  is  seen  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  accompanying  the  subscapular 
artery,  and  ends  in  the  latissimus  dorsi,  sometimes  giving  a  branch 
also  to  the  upper  part  of  the  teres  major,  The  two  shorter  sub- 
ecapolar  nerves  will  be  better  dissected  when  the  arm  is  removed ;  they 
enter  the  subscapularis  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  supply  theuL 

The  Posterior  or  Umg  tlwracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  of  BeU) 
(16}  lies  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  which  it  supplies,  and  is  one  of 
the  supra-clavicidar  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  being  derived 

•  The  brachial  plexus  may  consist  occasionally  of  only  two  cords  when  it 
enters  the  axilla ;  m  which  case  a  third  cord  is  formed  below  the  clavicle  by  the 
tmion  Gt  branches  derived  from  these  two  cords,  the  relations  to  the  artery  re- 
maining the  same  as  are  given  above. 

o 
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&om  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves,  with  an  occasional  branch  from  the 
seventh  ;  it  descends  behind  the  brachial  cords  and  axiUarj  vessels 
to  its  distribution  upon  the  surface  of  the  senatus. 

Fig.  4. 


The  Serratiis  Magrnus  (Fig.  4,  32)  covers  the  side  of  the  chesty 
arising  hj  nine  digitations  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  eight 


Fig.  4.— The  mrres  of  the  Axilla 

1.  Scalenus  medius, 

2.  Scalenus  anticus. 

3.  Cord  formed  by  5th  and  6th  cer- 

vical nerves. 

4.  7th  cervical  nerve. 
6,  Suprascapular  nerve. 

6.  SuDclavian  artery  (cut), 

7.  Insertion  of  subclavius. 

8.  Cord  formed  by  8th  cervical  and 

lat  dorsal  nerves. 

9.  PectoraUs  major  (refle<fted}. 


(from  Hirschfeld  and  LeveiJl^). 

10.  Internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 

11.  External  anterior  thorado  nerve. 

12.  Origin  of  subclavius. 

13.  Pectoralis  minor  (reflected). 

14.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

15.  Axillary  artery  (cut). 

16.  Posterior  thoracic  nerve  (Bell). 

17.  Musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

18.  Origin  of  pectoralis  minor. 

19.  Median  nerve. 

20.  Nerve  of  Wrisberg. 
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upper  ribs,  there  being  two  digitations  attached  to  the  second  rib. 
The  fibres  have  a  genercd  direction  backwards  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  scapula,  where  they  are  inserted,  but  the  first  two 
digitations  unite  to  form  a  thicker  portion  corresponding  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  upper  angle,  while  the  last  four  form  a  still  larger  bundle^ 
corresponding  to  the  surface  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 
These  last  slips  interdigitate  with  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  serratus  magnus  is  a  great  muscle  of  forced  inspira- 
tion, taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  scapula,  which  is  firmly  held  by 
the  rhomboids  and  levator  anguli  scapidsd  muscles,  and  thus  raising 
the  ribs.  If  the  muBde  has  the  ribs  for  its  fixed  point,  the  scapula  is 
drawn  forward,  the  bone  gliding  over  the  ribs  and  a  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  tissue  which  lies  upon  them,  and  the  strong  bundle  inserted 
into  the  lower  angle  serving  to  antagonize  the  levator  anguli  scapulas 
and  rotate  the  scapula  so  as  to  raise  the  arm  above  the  head.  The 
Berratus  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

Insertions  of  the  Latissimus  Dorsi  and  Teres  Major, — The  upper  part 
of  the  latissimus  winds  round  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  which  it 
envelopes  in  a  sort  of  fold,  and  ends  in  a  broad,  thin  tendon,  which 
passes  in  front  of  the  teres  major  to  be  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus  above  the  level  of  the  teres  major. 
The  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  like  that  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
is  twisted,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  which  were  highest  at 
their  origin  are  lowest  at  their  insertion,  and  vice  versd,  and  it  is  the 
narrowest  of  the  three  tendons  inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove* 

The  teres  major,  which  i»  fleshy  throughout,  passes  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus,  being  more  or  less  incorporated  with  it, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  or  posterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
exactly  opposite  the  pectoralis  major,  a  bursa  being  formed  between 
the  insertions  of  the  latissimus  and  teres. 

Opportunity  should  be  taken,  when  the  clavicle  is  divided  by  the 
dissector  of  the  neck,  to  trace  the  axillary  nerves  to  their  origins, 
and  to  study  the  brachial  plexus,  the  description  of  which  is  given 
with  the  "  Posterior  Triangle,'' 


21.  Coraoo-brechiiilis.  27.  Middle  subscapular  nen  e. 

22.  Inteitosto-humeral  nenre,  28.  Short  subscapular  nenre. 

23.  Ulnar  nenre.  29.  Long  subscapular  nerve. 

24.  Subscapularis.  30.  Pectoralis  major  (cut). 
26.  Brachial  artery.  31.  Basilic  veiu. 

26.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  3rd       32.  Serratus  magnus. 

intercostal  nerve.  33.  Latissimus  dorsL 


c  2 
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The  Front  of  the  Upper  Arm. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  down  the  front  of  the  arm  to  three 
inches  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  skin  is  to  be  reflected 
on  each  side  for  a  couple  of  inches,  to  allow  of  the  dissection  of  the 
superficial  nerves  and  veins.] 

The  Internal  Cutaneons  Nerve  (Fig.  5,  8)  is  to  be  followed  out 
from  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus  to  the  fore-arm.  It  lies  at  first  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  then,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  at  or  near  the  point  at  which  the  basilic  vein  enters,  it  runs  in 
front  of  the  inner  condyle  and  subdividing,  sends  branches  both  over 
and  under  the  median  basilic  vein  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm. 
A  posterior  branch  winds  above  the  inner  condyle  to  the  back  of  the 
fore-arm. 

The  LeMer  Internal  Outaneons  Kerye  (nerve  of  Wrisberg) 
(Fig.  6,  2),  after  joining  with  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve,  pierces 
the  fascia  at  a  variable  point,  and  supplies  the  lower  third  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  upper  arm  behind  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  It 
is  not  always  present. 

A  cutaneous  hrcmch  of  the  musctUo-spiral  nerve  appears  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  arm,  below  the  teres  major,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  skin  (Fig.  5,  6). 

[The  veins  of  the  arm  are  very  variable,  and  the  best  way  of  dis- 
secting them  therefore,  will  be  to  follow  both  basilic  and  cephalic 
veins  down  to  the  elbow,  and  to  trace  out  their  radides.] 

The  Median  Vein  (Fig.  5,  14)  is  near  the  centre  of  the  fore-arm 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic, 
which  pass  obliquely  inwards  and  outwards  respectively,  to  assist  in 
forming  the  basilic  and  cephalic  veins.  Piercing  the  deep  feiscia  near 
the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  the  profunda  vein,  which  joins 
the  median  near  its  point  of  bifurcation,  and  forms  a  communication 
between  the  vence  comites  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  and  the  super- 
ficial veins,  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  varying  in  different 
subjecta 

The  Anterior  and  Posterior  TTlnar  Veins  (Fig.  5,  12)  end  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  single  trunk,  which  unites  with 
the  median  basilic  to  form  the  basilic  vein. 

The  Basilic  Vein  (Fig.  5,  10)  runs  up  the  inner  side  of  the  arm 
to  about  its  middle,  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  and  becomes  the 
axillary  vein,  receiving,  at  a  variable  point,  the  vensB  comites  of  the 
brachial  artery.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  basilic  vein,  and  about  an 
inch  above  the  condyle  is  a  lymphatic  gland  of  small  size. 
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The  Badial  Vein  (Fig.  5,  1 1)  ascends  on  the  onter  side  to  join  the 
median  cephalic  and  form  the  Cephalic  Vein  (5),  which  passes  up 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
deltoid,  and  has  already  been  traced  to  its  termination  in  the  axillary 
Tein. 

The  Median  BasiHc  Vein  has  Fig.  5. 

important  relations,  since  it  lies  su- 
perficially to  the  brachial  artery,  and 
crosses  over  or  nnder  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve.  It  is  the  vessel 
usually  selected  for  vensesection  on 
account  of  its  size  ;  and  protection  is 
afforded  to  the  artery  beneath  by 
the  interposition  of  a  process  of 
fascia  (bicipital  or  semilunar),  which 
is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and  may  now  be  defined. 

The  Median  Cephalic  Vein  is  of 
smaller  size  and  crosses  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  close  to  the  outer 
side  of  which,  and  beneath  the  vein, 
the  Bztemal  Cutaneoua  Nerye 
(Fig.  5,  9)  makes  its  appearance  and 
supplies  the  adjacent  parts.  Above 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  wHl  be  found  two 
external  cutaneous  branches  of  the 


Fi^.  5. — Superficial  dinection  of  the  arm 
(from  Hinchfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Acromial    nerves    from    superficial 

cervical  plexus. 

2.  Nerve  of  WriBberg. 

3.  3.  Circumflex  uerve. 

4.  Intercoeto-humeral  nerve. 

5.  Cephalic  vein. 

6.  Internal  cutaneous  branch  of  muflculo- 

S>iral  nerve, 
xtemal    cutaneous   branches   of 
muBculo-spiral  nerve. 

8.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

9.  External  cutaneous  nerve. 

10.  Basilic  vein. 

11.  Badial  vein. 

12.  Ulnar  vein. 

14.  Median  vein  dividing  into  median- 
baailic  and  median-cephalic  veins. 
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muscfdo-spiral  nerve  (7),  the  upper  and  smaller  one  running  along  tlie 
cephalic  vein  to  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm;  the 
lower  passing  to  the  bad^  of  the  fore-arm.  Close  to  the  deltoid  may 
be  found  one  or  two  cutaneous  branches  of  the  circumflex  nerve  (3). 

The  dcq)  fascia  of  the  arm  is  sufficiently  seen  in  following  the 
superficial  vessels  and  nerves.  It  is  continuous  with  the  fiBkscia  of 
the  axilla  and  fore-arm,  and  is  attached  to  ridges  above  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  forming  the  external  and  internal  intermuscular 
septa,  which  give  attachment  to  muscular  fibres.  The  internal  is 
the  stronger,  and  is  pierced  by  the  idnar  nerve  and  the  inferior 
profunda  and  anastomotica  magna  arteries.  The  external  is  pierced 
by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery. 

[The  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  arm  are  now  to  be  cleaned  together 
with  the  vessels  and  nerves,  but  the  fascia  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  need  not  be  disturbed.] 

The  Biceps  (Fig.  6,  7)  is  the  superficial  muscle  of  the  upper  arm, 
and  arises  by  two  heads  which  generally  imite  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  arm,  but  occasionally  remain  distinct  nearly  to  their  insertion. 
The  long  or  outer  head  cannot  be  fiilly  traced  at  present,  since  it  arises 
tdthin  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint  from  the  top  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  also  from  the  glenoid  ligament.  Traversing 
the  joint  and  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  synovial  membrane,  the  tendon 
enters  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  and  is  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  capsular  ligament  and  lie  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus, 
and  between  the  insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  teres  major 
muscles.  The  short  or  inner  head  arises  from  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula,  in  common  with,  but  to  the  outer  side  of,  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  the  two  heads  unite  to  form  a  large  fleshy  belly. 
The  fibres  converge  to  a  broad  tendon,  from  which,  immediately 
above  the  elbow-joint,  an  expansion,  called  the  bicipital  or  semilunar 
fascia,  is  given  off  to  join  the  fascia  on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  fore-arm  (Fig.  8,  16).  This  must  be  divided  in  order  to  follow 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  passes  deeply  to  be  inserted  into  the 
back  of  the  bicipital  tubercle  of  the  radius,  a  bursa  being  placed 
between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  smooth  surface  of  the  tubercle. 
The  tendon  becomes  flattened  near  its  insertion,  and  is  twisted  so  that 
its  outer  edge  becomes  anterior.  The  action  of  the  biceps  is  to  supinate 
the  fore-arm,  and  then  flex  it  upon  the  upper  arm  (as  in  drawing  a 
cork),  being  a  good  example  of  force  applied  to  a  lev»  of  the  third 
order.    Its  action  as  an  abductor  of  the  upper  arm  is  very  slight. 

The  Coraco-brachialis  (Fig.  6,  6)  arises  from  the  tip  of  the 
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eoiacoid  process,  in  common  witli,  but  to  the  inner  side  of,  the  short 

head  of  the  biceps,  from  the  tendinous  upper  part  of  which  it  also 

takes  origin.    It  is  generally  pierced  by  the  external  cutaneona 

nerve,  and  is  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 

about  its  middle,  and  exactly  opposite  the 

insertion  of  the  deltoid.    It  adducts  and  Fig.  6. 

flexes  the  humerus. 

The  BrachialiB  anticus  (Fig.  8,  ii), 
crises  from  the  front  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  in  its  lower  half ;  it  has  two  slips  of 
origin,  which  embrace  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  and  the  fibres  have  also  an  ex- 
tensive attachment  to  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum,  and  a  smaller  one  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  external  intermuscular 
«eptum  above  the  supinator  longus.  It  is 
inserted  into  a  triangular  surface  on  the 
front  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
covering  the  front  of  the  elbow  joint.  It 
is  the  direct  flexor  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the 
upper  arm. 

The  biceps,  coraco-brachiaUs,  and  brachi- 
alia  anticus  are  supplied  by  the  external 
or  muaculo-cutaneous  nerve;  and  the 
bradualis  anticus  has  an  additional  supply 
horn  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is 
close  to  its  outer  border,  lying  deeply  be- 
tween it  and  the  supinator  longus. 

The  Brachial  Artery  (Fig.  8,  14)  is  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  axillaiy,  and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  teres  major 
to  the  point  of  bifurcation  into  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  which  is 
usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The 
artery  is  superficial,  or  at  least  crossed  by  no  muscle,  in  the  whole  of 
its  course,  and  it  gradually  turns  from  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  to 
the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

In  front  it  has  the  skin  and  fascia,  with  the  basilic  vein  at  the  lower 

Fig.  6.— Kusdes  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  Coracoidprocetsof  the  scapula.  6.  Coraco-brachialis. 

2.  Coraco-claTicular  ligament  (tra-        7.  Biceps. 

pesoid).  8.  Upper  end  of  the  radius. 

3.  Coraoo-arromial  ligament.  9.  Brachialis  anticus. 

4.  Sabecapularis.  10.  Internal  head  of  the  triceps. 

5.  Teres  major. 
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ptrty  and  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  is  generally  crossed  by  the 
median  nerve  (but  the  nerve  may  pass  beneath  the  vessel) ;  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  haa 
the  median  basilic  vein  superficial  to  it.  Behind  it  has  first  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  vessels,  which  separate 
it  from  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  then  rests  upon  a  small 
portion  of  the  internal  head  of  the  triceps ;  next,  on  the  insertion  of 
the  coraco-brachialis  ;  and  afterwards  upon  the  brachialis  anticus  for 
the  rest  of  its  course.  To  the  oiUer  side  is  the  median  nerve,  with 
the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterwards  the 
biceps  muscle,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  vessel  in  applying  a  ligature. 
To  the  inner  side  is  the  ulnar  nerve  as  far  as  Uie  internal  inters 
muscular  septum,  and  afterwards,  from  a  varying  point,  the  median 
nerve,  which  continues  in  close  relation  to  the  vessel  for  the  rest  of 
its  course.  The  basilic  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  in  the 
upper  part,  after  piercing  the  deep  fascia. 

Surgery. — To  tie  the  brachial  artery  (Fig.  7).  An  incision,  three 
inches  long,  is  to  be  made  close  to  and  exposing  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps  in  the  middle  third  of  the  arm.    A  little  dissection  parallel  to 

Fig.  7. 


the  muscle  will  expose  the  median  nerve,  and  the  artery  tvill  be 
found  in  close  relation  to  it,  and  generally  to  its  outer  side  in  this 
position,  but  this  will  vary  in  different  bodies.  The  needle  is  to  be 
passed /ram  the  nerve,  care  being  taken  of  the  venae  comites. 

When  the  brachial  artery  is  tied,  the  circulation  in  the  limb  will 
be  maintained  by  the  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the 
artery  above  and  below  the  ligature,  viz.,  of  the  superior  profunda^ 
and  possibly  of  the  inferior  profunda  above,  with  the  anastomotica 
magna,  and  with  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  radial,  ulnar,  and 
interosseous  arteries  below. 

Fig.  7.— IncinoDB  for  tying  the  brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar  arteries  (from 
Feigusson's  **  Practical  Surgery  "). 
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The  Branches  of  the  brachial  arteiy  are — 

1.  Muicular,  aiising  at  varioos  points  to  supply  the  adjacent 
muscles. 

2.  NutrUimUf  which  enters  the  foramen  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hameruB  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  has  a  general  direction 
towards  the  elbow. 

3.  The     Superior     profunda  j^„  g 
which  comes  off  from  the  inner 

side  of  the  artery,  just  below 
the  teres  major,  and  immediately 
joining  the  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
accompanies  it  between  the  outer 
and  inner  heads  of  the  triceps 
and,  under  cover  of  the  long 
head,  round  the  humerus  to  the 
outer  side.  It  now  may  be  seen 
with  the  nerve  between  the  bra- 
chialia  anticus  and  supinator 
longus  in  front  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
radial  recurrent  artery.  It  gives 
off  muscular  branches  (principally 
to  the  triceps),  one  long  branch 
running  to  the  anconeus  and 
back  of  the  elbow,  which  will  be 

Fig.  8. — Deep  diuectioii  of  the  front 
of  the  upper  arm  (from  Hirschfeld 
and  Leyeille). 

1.  1.  Muiculo-cutaneous  nenre. 

2.  Pectorahi  minor. 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Axillary  artery. 

5.  Tendon  of  pectoralis  major. 

6.  6.  Median  nerre. 

7.  7.  Bicepe. 

8.  8.  Ulnar  nerre.  ^ 

9.  Coraco-braehiallB. 

10, 10.  Internal  cutaneous  nerre. 

11.  Brachialis  anticus. 

12.  Nerre  of  Wrisberg. 

13.  Musculo-spiral  nerve. 
14, 14.  Brachial  artery. 

15.  Supinator  longus. 

16.  Bicipital  fascia. 

17.  Cutaneous   branch   of  musculo- 

spiral  nerve. 

18.  Pronator  radii  teres. 
20.  Median  basilic  vein. 
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afterwards  seen  to   anastomose   with   t&e   interosseoos   Tecturent 
artery. 

4.  The  Inferior  profundoy  which  arises  at  a  variable  distance  below 
the  preceding,  or  in  common  with  it,  and  passes  with  the  ulnar  nerve, 
behind  the  internal  intermuscular  septum.  It  runs  with  tlie  nerve  to 
the  groove  between  the  inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon,  and  there 
joins  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery. 

5.  The  Anastomotic,  which  arises  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
elbow  and  runs  directly  inwards,  piercing  the  internal  intermuscular 
«eptum  and  supplying  the  parts  about  the  elbow.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent 
arteries,  and  gives  a  branch  to  join  the  superior  profunda  behind  the 
humerus. 

Irregularitiea  of  the  Brachial  Artery, — ^The  point  of  bifurcation  is 
occasionally  much  higher  than  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  so  that  two 
large  vessels  may  be  found  side  by  side  in  any  part  of  the  arm  from 
this  cause,  or  from  an  extra  branch  (generally  the  radial)  being  given 
off  high  up.  Vasa  aberrantia,  or  irregular  branches  connecting  the 
brachial  or  axillary  vessels  with  either  radial  or  ulnar  aiteries,  are 
also  occasionally  found.  The  two  profunda  arteries  not  uncom- 
monly arise  together,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  axis  common  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  brachial. 

Veno  Comites  are  in  close  relation  with  the  brachial  artery,  and 
receive  twigs  corresponding  to  its  branches :  they  unite  with  the 
axillary  veiiu 

Nebves  of  the  Arh. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  8,  6)  is  derived  from  the  outer  and 
inner  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  two  roots,  which  embrace  the 
axillary  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course.  The  nerve  afterwards 
lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery  for  a  short  distance,  and 
continues  in  the  same  relation  to  tlie  brachial  artery  for  about  half 
its  length ;  then,  crossing  either  over  or  under  that  vessel,  the  median 
nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side,  and  continues  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  The  median  nerve  ordinarily  gives  off  no  branch 
in  the  upper  arm,  but  occasionally  communicates  with  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  External  Outaneous  Nerve  (musculo-cutaneous)  (Fig.  8,  i) 
arises  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  conmion  with  the 
outer  head  of  the  median,  and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median 
nerve  and  the  axillary  vessels  for  a  short  distance.  It  then  pierces 
the  coraco-brachialis  obliquely  (hence,  n.  pefforans  Caeserii),  and 
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LaTing  given  a  branch  to  that  muscle,  it  lies  between  the  biceps  and 
the  brachialis  anticus,  both  of  which  mnscles  it  supplies.  It  finally 
becomes  cutaneous  at  the  outei  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  just 
above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  has  been  already  seen  to  lie 
beneath  the  median-cephalic  vein. 

The  XTlxiar  Kerre  (Fig.  8,  8)  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axillaiy  vessels, 
and  afterwards  in  a  similar  relation  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
brachial  arteiy.  It  leaves  that  vessel  about  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
percing,  and  then  running  behind,  the  internal  intermuscular  septum, 
accompanied  by  the  inferior  profunda  artery,  to  the  interval  between 
the  internal  condyle  and  the  olecranon  process.  The  ulnar  nerve 
gives  no  branch  in  the  upper  arm. 

The  KCuaculo-spiral  Nerye  (Fig.  8,  13)  is  derived  from  the 
posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  Ues  at  first  behind  the 
axillary  artery  and  upon  the  subscapularis  muscle  with  the  circimiflex 
nerve.  It  then  rests  upon  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  and, 
after  giving  off  a  cutaneous  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  winds 
backwards  around  the  humerus,  lying  against  the  inner  head  of  the 
triceps  and  disappearing  between  it  and  the  outer  head  of  that 
mnsde.  Branches  supplying  the  triceps  can  now  be  seen,  and  in  a 
eubsequent  dissection  the  nerve  will  be  followed  through  the  fibres  of 
that  muscle.  Its  lower  portion  is  now  visible  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  brachialis  anticus,  to  both  of  which  and  to  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior,  a  branch  may  be  traced;  the  division  into 
radial  asid  posterior  interosseous  nerves  is  also  to  be  dissected  out^ 

Thb  Bend  of  the  Elbow. 

[The  boundaries  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  elbow  are  now  to  be 
exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  from  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  skin  has  been  already  reflected,  the  tendons 
of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  supinator  brevis  in  the  floor  of  the  space  carefully 
dissected.] 

The  Triangle  in  front  of  the  Elbow  (Fig.  9)  is  bounded  above 
by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  across  the  arm  above  the  condyles,  and 
behw  the  apex  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  pronator  teres  and 
supinator  longus  two  inches  below  the  joint.  The  external  boimdary 
U  the  supinator  longus,  the  internal  the  pronator  teres,  whilst  the 
Jloor  is  formed,  first,  by  the  lower  part  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  and 
afterwards  by  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  supinator  brevis,  which 
however  cannot  be  seen  until  the  space  is  opened  up.    The  relations 
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of  the  superficial  veins  and  nerves  have  been  already  examined 
(p.  20),  and  the  contents  of  the  space  are  now  seen  to  be  (1)  the 
median  nerve,  (2)  the  brachial  artery,  and  (3)  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  which  lie  in  that  order  from  within  outwards.*    The  median. 

nerve  (2)  lies  nearly  verti- 
Fig.  9.  cally  in  the  space,  and  disap- 

pears between  the  heads  of  the 
pronator  teres  :  the  brachial 
artery  (4)  usually  bifurcates 
into  radial  and  ulnar  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  brachialis 
anticus,  the  radial  resting 
against  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  and  supinator  brevis, 
and  the  ulnar  lying  upon  the 
brachialis  till  it  disappears 
beneath  the  pronator  teres. 
The  twisting  of  the  biceps 
tendon  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

By  slightly  displacing  the 
supinator   longus    outwards, 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  will 
be  seen  lying  between  it  and 
the   brachialis    anticus    and 
dividing  into  radial  and  pos- 
terior   interosseous    nerves  ; 
but  this  nerve  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  triangle.    The  radial 
nerve  may  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  supinator  brevis^ 
whilst  the  posterior  interosseous  can  be  seen  entering  its  fibres. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  the  time  the  dissection  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  finished  the  subject  will  be  turned,  in  which  case  the 
student  of  the  arm  should  dissect  the  first  two  layers  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  {see  Dissection  of  thb  Back),  proceeding  afterwards 
with  the  following  dissections.    If  necessary,  however,  the  dissection 

♦  Artificial  Memory,  NAT. 

Fig.  9.— The  bend  of  the  elbow  (from  Uniyersity  College  Museum). 

1.  Biceps.  5.  Ajoastomoeis  of  superior  profunda 

2.  Median  nenre.  with  radial  recurrent. 

3.  Musculo-spiral  nerre.  6.  Brachialis  anticus. 

4.  Brachial  artery  and  reins.  7.  Supinator  longus  (turned  back). 

8.  Pronator  teres. 
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of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  proceeded  with  first  Since  in 
6ome  dissecting-rooms  the  dissector  of  the  arm  has  no  part  in  the 
back,  the  following  directions  are  given  for  tjie  removal  of  the 
limb: — 

[The  two  superficial  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  comprise  the 
trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  rhomboidei,  and  levator  anguli  scapulsB. 
These  having  been  divided,  the  suprascapular  artery  and  nerve  and 
omo-hyoid  muscle  are  to  be  traced  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  the  posterior  scapular  artery  followed  between  the  rhomboidei 
j^  the  lMu:k  of  the  serratus  magnus.  If  the  clavicle  has  been  already 
divided  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck,  the  scapula  can  now  be  drawn 
away  from  the  ribs  and  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  solely  by  the 
serratus  magnus,  between  which  and  the  ribs  is  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  which  enables  the  bone  to  glide  smoothly  upon  the 
thorax.  The  serratus  magnus  having  been  divided,  and  the  clavicle 
cat  at  its  middle  if  still  entire,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  to 
be  severed  after  being  tied  together,  and  the  entire  limb  removed 
from  the  trunk.] 

Pabts  about  the  Scapula. 

[The  Umb  having  been  placed  on  the  table,  it  is  advisable  to 
identify  again  the  several  insertions  of  muscles  on  the  scapula,  cutting 
each  muscle  to  about  an  inch  in  length.] 

The  trapezius  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  'upper  border 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  for  the  outer  third  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  clavicle.  The  omo-hyoid  arises  from  the  upper  margin 
of  the  scapula  close  to  the  notch  and  from  the  transverse  ligament. 
The  levator  anguli  scapuhe  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  base  of 
the  scapula  which  is  above  the  spine,  the  rhomboideus  minor  into 
the  part  opposite  the  spine,  and  the  rhomboideus  major  into  the 
base  below  the  spine,  by  means  of  a  tendinous  arch  to  which  the 
muscular  fibres  are  attadied.  The  serratus  magnus  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  voiface  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  for  its  whole  length,  but 
the  fibres  are  much  thicker  at  the  upper  and  lower  angles  than  in 
the  centre.  The  small  insertion  of  tiie  pectoralis  minor  is  attached 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  which  also  gives  origin  to 
the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps. 

[A  small  block  is  now  to  be  placed  beneath  the  lower  border  of 
the  scapula  so  as  to  put  the  deltoid  on  the  stretch,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  nbres  are  then  to  be  cleaned,  notice  being  taken  of  one  or  two 
small  branches  of  the  circumflex  nerve  which  turn  round  its  posterior 
border,  and  of  a  few  descending  acromial  branches  from  the  superfi- 
cial cervical  plexus  (Fig.  5,  i)  which  supply  the  skin  of  the  shoulder.] 
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The  Deltoid  KCusole  (Fig.  10,  6)  arises  from  the  outer  half  or 
third  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  clavicle  and  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  Its  strong  coarse  fibres 
converge  to  a  point,  and  are  inserted  into  a  rough  surface  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
being  embraced  by  the  bifid  origin  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  pectoraHs  major.  The 
action  of  the  deltoid  as  a  whole  is  to  raise  the  arm  to  the  level  of  the 
shoulder,  t.e.,  to  abduct  the  humerus ;  but  the  anterior  fibres  will 
assist  in  flexion  and  the  posterior  in  extension  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
It  is  an  example  of  power  applied  to  a  lever  of  the  third  order,  and  ia 
supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve. 

[The  deltoid  is  to  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned  down,  the 
circumflex  vessels  and  nerve  being  preserved.  In  doing  this  a  larce 
bursa  lying  between  the  deltoid  and  the  shoulder-joint  should  be 
noticed,  as  its  enlargement  m^  be  confounded  with  disease  of  the 
joint.  The  remains  of  the  trapezius  muscle  are  to  be  cut  close  to  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and  the  thin  fascia  covering  the  muscles  above 
and  below  it  removed,  the  humerus  being  rotated  inwards  to  put 
their  fibres  on  the  stretch.] 

The  Parts  beneath  the  Deltoid  Muscle  (Fig.  10)  are— the  Infra- 
spinatus, Teres  Minor,  and  Teres  Major  muscles,  and  the  long  head 
of  the  Triceps,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus. 

The  quadrilateral  and  triangular  intermuscular  spaces,  referred  to 
in  the  dissection  of  the  axilla  (p.  16),  can  now  be  seen  from  behind^ 
when  the  quadrilateral  or  outer  one  will  be  found  to  be  bounded  by 
the  teres  major,  teres  minor,  humerus,  and  long  head  of  triceps ;  the 
triangular  or  inner  one,  by  the  teres  major,  teres  minor,  and  long 
head  of  triceps  ;  and  the  vessels  and  nerve  they  transmit  are  now  to 
be  traced  out  (A  triangular  interval  between  the  teres  major  and 
the  long  and  external  heads  of  the  triceps  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
this  latter  space.)  The  posterior  circumflex  artery  and  circumflex 
nerve  pass  through  the  quadrilateral  space ;  the  dorsalis  scapuhe 
arteiy  lies  in  the  triangular  space,  and  the  laige  musculo-spiial 
nerve  with  the  brachial  artery  will  be  seen  between  the  heads  of  the 
triceps. 

The  Supra-spinatos  Muscle  (Fig.  10, 3)  occupies  the  supraspinal 
fossa,  arising  from  the  greater  part  of  the  fossa  itself,  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  spine,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  muscle.  The 
tendon  passes  beneath  the  acromion  to  be  inserted  into  the  uppermost 
facet  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  slightly  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint.    In  order  to  follow  the 
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'  tendon  thoroughly,  the  acromial  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  to 
be  divided  witii  the  saw,  when  a  bursa  will  be  found  between  it  and 
the  muscle. 

The  Infra-spixiatus  Muscle  (Fig.  10,  5)  arises  from  the  whole  of 
the  infraspinal  fossa  except  the  part  near  the  neck  of  the  scapula  ; 

Fig.  10. 


£rom  the  faacia  covering  the  muscle,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
between  it  and  the  teres  muscles.  It  is  inserted  into  the  middle 
facet  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  into  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  being  blended  there  with  the  supra-spinatus  and  * 
teres  minor.  The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by 
the  suprascapular  nerve. 

The  Teres  Minor  Muscle  (Fig.  10,  9)  arises  from  the  dorsal 
sspect  of  the  inferior  costa  or  border  of  the  scapula  in  nearly  its 

Fig.  10. — Scapular  moaoles,  yessels,  and  nerres  (from  TJniyenity  College 
MuBeum). 

1«  Suprascapular  nerre.  8.  Brachial  arteiy, 

2.  Cixcnmflex  nerre.  9.  Teres  minor. 

3.  Supra-spinatus.  10.  Musculo-spiral  nerre. 

4.  Posterior  circumflex  artery.  11.  DorsaUs  scapulae  artery. 
6.  Infra-roinatus.  12.  Triceps  (outer  head). 

6.  Deltffid  (reflected).  13.  Triceps  (long  head). 

7.  Teres  major  and  Latiisimas. 
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whole  length,  from  the  fascia  covering  the  mnscle,  and  from  the' 
intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
major  muscles.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lowest  facet  on  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  for  nearly  an  inch  below  it,  and  also 
into  the  capsular  L'gament  of  the  shonlder.  The  teres  minor  is  mp- 
j)lied  by  a  special  branch  of  the  circumflex  nerve  which  should  be 
followed  to  it,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  having  a  gangliform 
enlargement  upon  it. 

The  supra-spinatus  is  a  feeble  aMttctoVf  and  the  infra-spinatus  and 
teres  minor  muscles  are  eoctemcU  rotators  of  the  humerus. 

The  Teres  ICajor  Muscle  (Fig.  10,  7)  arises  from  the  triangular 
siuface  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  from  the  intermus- 
cular septa  between  it  and  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus  muscles. 
Its  close  relation  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  has  been  already  noticed, 
but  its  insertion  into  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  should  be 
again  clearly  seen.  The  teres  major  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  subscap- 
ular nerves,  and  is  an  internal  rotator  and  adductor  of  the  humerus. 

The  Posterior  Circumflex  Artery  (Fig.  10,  4)  with  its  veins, 
and  the  Circumflex  Nerve  (Fig.  10,  2),  appear  through  the  quadri- 
lateral space,  and  are  distributed  to  the  imder  surface  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  giving  branches  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  the  nerve  also  supplies 
the  teres  minor  muscle  with  a  branch  (on  which  may  be  found  a 
gangliform  enlargement)  and  gives  a  branch  or  two  to  the  skin  of 
the  shoulder.  The  posterior  circumflex  artery  not  nnfrequently 
arises  from,  or  in  common  with  the  superior  profunda,  in  which  case, 
it  is  below  instead  of  above  the  teres  major. 

The  Dorsalis  Scapul»  Artery  (dorsal  branch  of  subscapular) 
(Fig.  10,  1 1),  does  not  pass  through  the  triangular  space  as  seen  from 
behind,  but  winds  beneath  the  teres  minor  in  a  groove  on  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  to  supply  the  infraspinous  fossa  and  anastomose 
with  the  other  scapular  arteries.  It  gives  off  the  infrascapular  artery, 
which  will  be  afterwards  traced  beneath  the  subscapularis,  and  a 
superficial  branch,  which  runs  between  the  teres  major  and  minor 
and  down  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  to  anastomose  with  the  sub- 
scapular and  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

[The  supra-spinatus  is  to  be  divided  near  its  insertion,  and  the 
fibres  cleared  out  of  the  supraspinal  fossa  in  order  to  see  the 
suprascapular  artery  and  nerve  and  the  origin  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle.] 

The  Suprascapular  Artery  (from  the  thyroid  axis)  passes  over 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula,  and  is  distributed  both  to  the 
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8apras}Hnotis  fossa,  and  also  to  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  by  a 
branch  which  winds  in  front  of  the  spine  an&  anastomoses  with  the 
dorsalis  scapulae  artery. 

The  Saprascapular  Nerve  (from  the  5th  and  6th  nerves  of  the 
iHBchial  plexus)  (Fig.  10,  i)  passes  through  the  suprascapular  notch 
and  beneath  the  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  supra-  and  infra- 
spinatus muscles. 

The  Omo-hyoid  Muscle  arises  from  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
•aperiOT  border  of  the  scapula  immediately  behind  the  suprascapular 
notch,  and  fix>m  the  transverse  or  posterior  ligament  over  it,  It& 
lelations  and  insertion  are  seen  in  the  diBsection  of  the  neck. 

[The  limb  is  to  be  turned  over  and  the  humerus  rotated  outwards 
to  pat  the  fibres  of  the  subecapularis  on  the  stretch ;  they  should 
then  be  cleaned,  care  bdng  taken  of  the  subscapidar  nerves  entering 
the  muscle,  llie  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  tied  to  the 
coracoid  process,  so  as  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  their 
proper  positions.] 

The  8ubflcapalari8  Muscle  (Fig.  6,  4)  is  covered  in  by  a  thin 
fiEMda,  and  has  been  already  seen  to  form  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  venter  scapulie  except 
the  part  to  which  the  serratus  magnus  is  attached  and  the  portion 
nearest  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  has  several  tendinous  septa  between 
its  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  the  bone 
below  it  for  an  inch,  and  into  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  a  Luge  bursa  intervening,  which  not  unfrequently  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  subscapularis  is  an  intemal  rotator 
and  addniUcr  cdf  the  humerus,  and  is  rwpplied  by  the  short  subscapular 
nerves. 

The  most  important  ac^on  of  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus,  teres 
minor,  and  subscapularis  muscles  is  their  combination  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  humerus  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
thus  prevent  dislocation.  In  the  post-mortem  relaxed  condition  of 
the  ports,  the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  drawn  away  from  the 
glenoid  cavity  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loose  capsular  ligament. 

The  Subscapular  Nerves  (Fig.  4)  are  branches  of  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  are  three  in  number.  The  long 
fubecapular  nerve  has  been  already  seen  in  the  axilla,  and  can  still 
be  traoed  to  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  the  short  subscapular  nerves  (upper 
and  lowei*)  are  now  to  be  followed,  the  upper  to  the  subscapularis 
muscle,  the  lower  to  give  a  branch  to  the  subscapularis  and  supply 
the  teres  miyor. 
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The  Subscapular  Artery  is  still  to  be  seen  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  scapula,  and  its  branches  should  be  thoroughly  followed 
out. 

The  Infrascapular  Artery  is  derived  from  the  dorsal  branch  of 
the  subscapular  artery.  It  passes  beneath  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
which  must  be  divided  to  expose  it,  and  anastomoses  with  the  neigh- 
bouring vessels. 

The  Posterior  Scapnlar  Artery  is  to  be  found  between  the 
serratus  magnus  and  the  rhomboidei,  and  its  anastomoses  should  be 
defined. 

By  removing  the  muscular  fibres  from  both  surfiGUses  of  the  scapula 
a  very  abundant  network  of  vessels  will  be  seen,  formed  by  anasto- 
mosing branches  from  the  arteries  which  have  been  already  traced  to 
the  scapula  :  viz.,  the  subscapular  with  its  dorsal  branch  [axillary], 
the  suprascapular  [thyroid  axis],  and  the  posterior  scapular  [thyroid 
axis  or  subclavian]. 

The  Back  of  the  Ajul 

[The  fore-arm  and  hand  are  to  be  doubled  under  the  upper  arm, 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  with  the  back  upwards,  and  the 
scapula  is  to  be  drawn  down  with  hooks  so  as  to  put  the  triceps  on 
the  stretch,] 

While  the  skin  is  being  removed  from  the  back  of  the  arm  two 
external  cutaneous  branches  of  the  musciU<h8pircU  nerve  should  be 
noticed.  The  upper  smaller  nerve  (Fig.  5,  7)  appears  about  the 
middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  and  runs  downwards  and 
forwards  along  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm ; 
the  lower  branch,  of  larger  size  (Fig.  11,  6),  appears  close  above  the 
exteinal  condyle,  and  will  be  afterwards  traced  down  the  back  of 
the  fore-arm  to  the  wrist  Branches  from  .the  irUemal  ciUcmeous  and 
lesser  internal  cuJtaneous  nerves  will  be  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
limb  and  distributed  over  the  olecranon. 

When  the  strong  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  has  been  divided,  the  fibres 
of  the  triceps  muscle  should  be  cleaned,  and  a  large  bursa  between 
the  triangidar  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  and  the  skin  should  be 
noticed. 

The  Triceps  Muscle  (Fig.  11,  11)  has  of  course  three  heads — ^the 
long  or  middle,  the  external,  and  the  internal  The  long  head  arises 
from  a  somewhat  triangular  rough  surfEuse  on  the  inferior  border  of 
the  scapula,  immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  has  been 
already  partly  examined  both  from  the  front  and  from  behind  in 
relation  with  certain  spaces  (p.  30),  and  its  fibres  are  now  seen  to  be 
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sepaiated  by  another  somewhat  triangular  interval  from  the  back  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  imtil  it  joins  the  fibres  of  the 
external  head  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  bone.  The  outer  head  arises  from  immediately  below  the 
insertion  of  the  teres  minor  into 
the    greater    tuberosity    of  the  Fig.  11. 

humerus,  and  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
bone,  as  far  down  as  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  groove ;  also  slightly 
from  the  external  intermuscular 
^septum,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and.  the  deltoid.  The 
inner  head  arises  from  the  whole 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
humerus  below  the  insertion  of 
the  teres  major  and  the  musculo- 
spiral  groove,  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  elbow-joint  on  the 
inner  side,  and  extending  to  the 
back  of  the  condyle  on  the  outer 
side.  Its  fibres  arise  on  each  side 
from  the  intermuscular  septa 
which  intervene  between  it  and 
the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the 
arm.  The  whole  of  the  fibres 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the 
top  of  the  olecranon  process  of 


Fig.  11.— Dinection  of  back  of  upper 
ann  (from  EUnchfeld  and  LeTeille). 

1.  Infirm-spinatoi. 

2.  Deltoid. 

3.  Tern  minor. 

4.  Oater  bead  of  tricepB. 
6,  Circumflex  nerve. 

6.  External    cutaneous    branch    of 

muiculo-Bpiral  nerve. 

7.  Teres  major. 

8.  Supinator  lonffua. 

9.  Muaculo-spiral  nerve. 

10.  Extensor  carpi  radialia  longlor. 

11.  Kiddle  head  of  triceps, 

12.  Anconeus. 

13.  Inner  head  of  triceps, 
15.  Ulnar  nerve. 
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the  ulna,  and  also  into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  attached 
along  the  outer  border  of  that  process.  A  small  bursa  intervenes 
between  the  tendon  and  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  process,  which  will 
be  seen  when  the  joint  is  opened.    The  triceps  is  the  great  extensor 

of  the  fore-arm  upon  the 
~  upper  arm,  and  its  action 

is  that  of  a  force  applied 
to  a  lever  of  the  first 
order.  The  long  head  also 
adducts  and  draws  back- 
wards the  humerus.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

[The  long  head  being 
hooked  to  the  inner  side^ 
and  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  having  been  put  on 
the  stretch,  the  fibres  of 
the  outer  head  are  to  be 
divided  sufficiently  to  fol- 
low the  nerve,  with  the 
superior  pro&nda  artery^ 
round  the  bone.] 

The     Musculo-spiral 
Nerve  (Fig.   11,  9)   has 
been  already  shown  (p.  17) 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  has  been  seen 
to  disappear  between  the  internal  and  middle  heads  of  the  triceps ;  it 
can  now  be  followed  in  the  oblique  groove  on  the  back  of  the  humerus 
between  the  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the  muscle,  until  it  reaches  the 
interval  between  the  supinator  longus  and  brachialis  anticus.     It 
gives  off  nimierous  large  branches  to  the  triceps  in  its  course,  and 

Pig.  12.— A  section  through  the  middle  of  the  right  upper  arm  (altered  from 

B^raud). 

1.  Biceps.  8.  Musculo-epiral  nerve. 

2.  Cephalic  vein.  9.  Basilic  rem  with  internal  cuta- 

3.  Brachial  vessels.  neous  nerve. 

4.  Musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  10.  Superior  profunda  vessels. 
6.  Median  nenre.  11.  Inferior  profunda  vessels. 

6.  Brachialis  anticus.  12.  Triceps  with  fibrous  intersection. 

7.  Ulnar  nenre. 
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afterwards  supplies  the  supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior,  brachialis  anticus  (in  part),  and  the  anconeus  ;  and  the  branch 
to  the  last  muscle  with  an  accompanjing  artery  should  be  at  once  traced 
through  the  fibres  of  the  triceps  at  the  back  of  the  external  condyle. 
The  Superior  Proftmda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery  closely 
accompanies  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  around  the  bone,  and  supplies 
the  triceps  in  its  course.  At  the  outer  edge  of  the  triceps  it  gives 
off  a  large  superficial  branch  which  runs  down  to  the  elbow ;  it 
then  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  to  the  back  of  the  elbow 
beneath  the  triceps  to  anastomose  with  the  interosseous  recurrent 
and  inferior  profunda  arteries ;  the  other  running  between  the 
supinator  longus  and  brachialis  anticus  to  anastomose  with  the  radial 
recurrent  artery. 

Thb  Front  of  the  Fobe-arm. 

[One  incision  is  to  be  made  down  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
another  at  right  angles  to  it  across  the  front  of  the  wrist,  and  the  flaps 
of  skin  are  to  be  turned  to  each  side.] 

The  Outaneous  Veins  (Fig.  13)  will  be  foimd  in  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  can  be  defined  without  injury  to  the  nerves.  The 
Anterior  Ulnar  Vein  (lo)  is  pretty  r^ular  in  its  course,  and  will  be 
found  to  commence  in  one  or  two  small  branches  about  the  wrist ; 
then  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  it  joins  the 
Poiterior  Ulnar  Vein  (8)  near  the  elbow  and  assists  in  forming  the 
basilic  vein. 

The  Median  Vein  (9)  is  seldom  in  the  centre  of  the  arm  at  first,  but 
commences  near  the  root  of  the  thiimb,  coursing  obliquely  to  the 
centre  of  the  arm  near  the  bend  ef  the  elbow,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  profunda  vein  and  divides  into  median  basilic  and  median 
cephalic  branches  (p.  21). 

The  Badial  Vein  (7)  commences  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
appears  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm  about  its  middle.  It  has 
been  seen  to  unite  with  the  median  cephalic  to  form  the  cephalic 
vein  (p.  21).  Besides  these  named  veins  there  are  numerous  smaller 
brandies  which  assist^  and  occasionally  take  the  place  of,  the  larger 


The  Outaneous  Verves  (Fig.  13)  are  now  to  be  followed  out 
The  Internal  cutaneous  nerve  (4)  can  be  traced  to  the  whole  of  the 

inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  the  branches  winding  round  to  the  back  of 

the  limb.    It  sometimes  forms  a  jimction  with — 

A  ctUaneouB  branch  of  the  Ulnar  nerve  (12),  which  may,  with  care, 

be  found  piercing  the  fascia  about  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  wrist^ 
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close  to  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon,  which  can  be 
readily  felt. 

The  External  cutaneous  (musculo-cutaneous)  nerve  ($)  is  distri- 
buted to  the  outer  side  of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm,  the  branches 
winding  round  the  edge  of  the  limb  to  join  with  the  radial  nerve. 

A  cutaneous  branch  of  the  Median 

^^'     •  nerve  (14)  pierces  the  fascia  in  the 

centre  of  the  fore-arm  about   two 

inches  above  the  wrist,  and  passes 

into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  Deep  Fascia  is  now  to  be 
cleaned,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  arm  above,  and  with  the  an- 
nular ligament  below.  It  gives 
numerous  intermuscular  septa  in 
the  fore-arm,  which  in  a  thin  sub- 
ject are  seen  as  white  lines,  running 
more  or  less  in  the  length  of  the 
limb. 

[The  muscles  from  the  internal 
condyle  are  to  be  exposed  by  re- 
moving the  deep  fascia  firom  the 
front  of  the  arm,  and  they  are  then 
to  be  cleaned  carefully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres.] 


Fig.  13. — Cutaneous  dissection  of  the- 
front  of  the  fore-arm  (from  Hirschfeld 
and  Leveill^). 

1.  Cephalic  vein. 

2.  Basilic  rein. 

3.  Cutaneous  branch  of  musoulo-spiral 

nenre. 

4.  Internal  cutaneous  nenre. 

5.  6.  External  cutaneous  nerre. 

6.  Deep  vein  joining  the  bifurcation  of 

the  median. 

7.  Radial  rein. 

8.  Posterior  ulnar  vein. 

9.  Median  vein,  dividing  into  median- 

basilic  and  median-cephalic  veins. 

10.  Anterior  ulnar  vein* 

11.  Radial  nenre. 

12.  Cutaneous  branch  of  ulnar  Aenre. 
14.  Palmar  branch  of  median  nerve. 

16.  Palmaris  brevis  muscle.  i 
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The  Muscles  (Fig.  14)  from  the  inner  condyle  are  five  in  number, 
four  h&jig  flexors  of  the  carpus  and  fingers,  and  one  a  pronator  of  the 
fore-ann.     Beginning  from  the  outer  side, 
their  relative  positions   are  : — 1,  pronator  ^ig-  1^- 

teres ;  2^  flexor  carpi  radiaUs ;  3,  palmaris 
longus  (which  may  be  absent) ;  4,  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum  ;  6,  flexor  carpi  ulnans.  All 
these  muscles  have  a  common  origin  from 
(1)  the  internal  condyle,  (2)  the  fascia  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  (3)  the  inter-muscular  septa 
derived  from  it ;  but  three  of  them,  viz.,  the 
pronator  teres,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  have  extra  bony 
attachments. 

The  Pronator  Sadii  Teres  (Fig.  14, 4) 
arises  from  the  internal  condyle  above  the 
other  muscles ;  from  the  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm over  it ;  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septum  between  it  and  the  flexor  carpi  radi- 
alis.  Its  second  head  is  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  outside  the 
origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  the  median  nerve 
lying  between  the  two  heads*  It  is  inserted 
by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  middle  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  radius,  immediately  below 
the  supinator  brevis.  It  pronates  the  hand 
by  rolling  the  radius  on  the  ulna,  and  flexes 
the  elbow,and  issupplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Badialis  (Fig.  14,  5) 
arises  from  the  internal  condyle  in  common 
with  the  remaining  muscles ;  from  the  fascia 
of  the  fore-arm ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and 

Fig.  14. — Superficial  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  (fipom  Wilson). 

1.  Biceps,  with  its  tendon*  8.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

2.  BimchialiB  anticus.  9«  Palmar  fascia. 

3.  Part  of  triceps.  lO.  Palmaris  breris. 

4.  Pronator  radii  teres.  11.  Abductor  pollids. 

6.  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  12.  Flexor  breris  pollicis. 

6.  Palmaris  loogus.  ^  13.  Supinator  longus. 

7.  Part  of  the  fiexor  sublimis  digi-       14.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  ex- 

torom ;  the  rest  of  the  muscle  tensor  primi  intemooii  pollicis, 

is  seen  beneath  the  tendons  of  curring  around  the  lower  border 

the  jMdmaris  longus  and  flexor  of  theiore-arm. 


«aipi  radialis. 
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the  pronator  teres  on  one  side,  and  the  palmaris  longiui  on  the  other. 
It  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  broad  tendon,  which 
soon  becomes  rounded,  and  disappears  at  the  root  of  the  thumb  to 
pierce  the  anniQar  ligament  and  pass  through  the  groove  in  the 
trapezium,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second,  and  slightly  into 
the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  It  is  a  flexor  of  the  carpoa 
and  abductor  of  the  hand,  and  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  PalmariB  Lon^us  (Fig.  14, 6)  arises  fix>m  the  common  attach- 
ment to  the  inner  condyle ;  &om  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  from 
the  intermuscular  septa  on  each  side  of  it.  Its  long  and  narrow 
tendon  passes  superficially  to  be  inserted  into  the  strong  palmar  fascia 
in  the  centre  of  the  hand,  and  slightly  into  that  over  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb.  It  serves  to  make  tense  the  palmar  fascia,  and  thus 
protect  the  deep  tissues  of  the  palm,  and  may  slightly  flex  the  hand 
when  largely  developed.    It  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  palmaris  longus  is  frequently  wanting,  but  it  is  occasionally 
largely  developed,  the  whole  length  of  the  tendon  being  covered 
with  strong  muscular  fibres  connected  with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  TJlnaria  (Fig.  14,  8)  arises  from  the  common 
attachment  to  the  internal  condyle ;  from  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  ; 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  adjacent 
muscle.  It  has  an  additional  aponeurotic  origin  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  olecranon  process  and  from  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
ridge  of  the  ulna  for  two-thiids  of  its  length,  this  latter  origin  being 
common  to  itself  and  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  The  muscle 
is  inserted  by  a  flattened  tendon  (upon  which  the  muscular  fibres 
extend  nearly  to  the  wrist)  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and  slightly  into 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  and  the  annular  ligament  Between  the 
two  origins  of  this  muscle  the  ulnar  nerve  enters  the  fore«ann,  after 
winding  close  behind  the  internal  condyle,  and  both  ulnar  artery 
and  nerve  will  be  seen  beneath  a  process  of  the  deep  finsda  dose  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  near  the  wrist  It  is  a  flexor  of  the 
carpus  and  adductor  of  the  hand,  and  is  the  only  one  of  either  the 
flexors  or  extensors  of  the  carpus  which  is  inserted  directly  into  one 
of  its  bones.    It  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Badial  Artery  (Fig.  15, 17)  is  the  smaller  of  the  divisions 
of  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  part  in  the  fore-arm  extends  from  the 
bifurcation  at  the  b^d  of  the  elbow  to  the  root  of  the  thumb.  It  is 
superficial  in  the  whole  of  this  course,  except  that  at  the  upper  part 
it  is  more  or  less  overlaid  by  the  supinator  longus  muscle,  the 
extent  var3dng  with  the  muscular  development  of  the  arm.  It  lies 
at  first  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  pronator  teres^  but  in 
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the  lower  half  of  the  arm  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator 
lougus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  latter  tendon  is  generally 
taken  as  the  guide  to  the  vesseL  To  its  (nUer  side  in  addition  it 
has  the  radial  nerve,  which  in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  is  at  some 
little  distance,  in  the  middle  third  is  in 
dose  relation,  and  in  the  lower  third  ^^'  l^* 

quits  the  vessel  altogether  by  passing 
beneath  the  supinator  longus.  The 
radial  artery  lies  upon  (1)  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  (though  this  will  depend 
upon  the  point  at  which  the  bifurca- 
tion takes  place) ;  (2)  the  oblique  fibres 
of  the  supinator  brevis ;  (3)  the  inser- 


Fig.  15. — Superficial  dissection  of  the  front 
of  the  fore-ann  (Irom  Hiraohfeld  and 
Lereille). 

1.  Sapinator  longus  (cut). 

2,  2.  Ulnar  nerve. 
<3.  Biceps. 

4.  Median  nenre. 

6.  Muaculo-spiral  nenre.. 

6.  Brachial  artery. 

7.  Posterior  interosseous  nerve. 
&  Pronator  teres. 

9.  Supinator  brevis. 

10.  Ulnar  artery. 

11.  11.  fiadial  nerve. 

12.  Plexor  carpi  radialis  ([cut). 

13.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

14.  Anterior  interosseous  nerve. 

15.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier. 

16.  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
17, 17.  Kadial  artery. 

18.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

19.  Tendon  of  pronator  teres. 

20.  Tendon  of  dexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

21.  Tendon  of  supinator  longus. 

22.  Ulnar  artery. 

23.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

24.  Tendon  of  palmaris  longuB. 

25.  Median  nerve,  becoming  superficial. 

26.  Superficial  division  of  ulnar  nerve. 

27.  Tendon  of  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

28.  Deep  branch  of  ulnar  nerve. 

29.  Abductor  pollicis. 

20,  Cutaneous  palmar  branch  of  median 
nerve. 

31.  Digital  branches  of  median  nerve. 

32.  Palmaris  brevis. 

34.  Superficial  palmar  arch. 

36.  Digital  branches  of  ulnar  nerve. 
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tion  of  the  pronator  teres ;  (4)  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis ; 
(5)  the  flexor  longus  poUicis ;  (6)  the  pronator  quadratus ;  and  (7) 
the  end  of  the  radius.*  It  has  two  venso  comites  in  close  relation 
with  it  and  gives  the  following  branches  : — 

Branches. — 1.  The  radial  recurrent  runs  transversely  beneath  the 
supinator  longus  and  gives  ascending  and  descending  branches,  the 
ascending  anastomosing  with  the  superior  profunda  branch  of  the 
brachial  artery. 

2.  Muscular  branches  are  given  off  at  various  points  to  the  adjacent 
muscles. 

3.  The  superficialis  voke  arises  near  the  root  of  the  thumb  and  is 
of  variable  size.  It  runs  forward,  and  generally  beneath  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  to  complete  the  superficial  palmar 
arch  formed  by  the  ulnar  artery. 

4.  The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  across  the 
wrist  beneath  the  deep  tendons,  to  join  a  corresponding  branch  of 
the  ulnar  arteiy  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  pronator 
quadratus. 

Surgery  (Fig.  V).— The  radial  artery  is  readily  tied,  about  an 
inch  above  the  wrist,  by  an  incision  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  placed 
midway  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  supinator 
longus,  when  the  vessel  will  be  found  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  deep  fascia  with  the  venie  comites  in  close  connection,  but  with 
no  nerve  near.  The  artery  may  be  exposed  in  the  upper  part  by  an 
incision  two  inches  long  at  any  point  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  the  knife  going  at  once  down  to  the  supinator  longus,  which 
must  then  be  carefully  turned  outwards.  The  position  of  the  radial 
nerve  to  the  outer  side,  in  the  middle  third  of  the  fore-arm,  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  and  the  ligature  passed  from  it 

When  the  radial  artery  is  tied,  the  circulation  is  mainly  carried  on 
by  the  ulnar  and  its  branches,  the  anastomoses  at  the  palmar  arches 
being  very  free* 

[The  pronator  teres  is  to  be  divided  about  its  middle,  without 
injuring  the  median  nerve  or  the  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  vlna,, 
which  can  now  be  thorouehly  seen  ;  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialia 
and  palmaris  longus  are  to  be  divided  so  as  to  expose  thoroughly  the 
flexor  sublimis,  which  is  to  be  cleaned.  The  skin  of  the  front  of  one 
of  the  fingers  is  to  be  carefully  removed  without  interfering:  with  the 
palm,  and  the  sheath  of  ike  tendons  dissected  out  (Fig.  15)7] 

rior  relations  of  the  radial  artery  are  simply  the  muscles  attached 
^us  in  their  order  firom  abore  downwards. 
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The  Flexor  Sublimifl  Big^tonmi  (perfoiatus)  (Fig.  15,  i6)  is 
the  only  muscle  of  the  foie-ana  which  has  its  origin  from  the  three 
bones  of  the  arm.  It  arUes  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus 
and  slightly  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  ;  from 
the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  more  superficial  muscles ; 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  inside  the 
pronator  teres ;  and  from  the  whole  of  the  oblique  line  on  the  front 
of  the  radius  and  part  of  the  anterior  border  of  this  bone.  Between 
the  origins  from  the  ulna  and  the  radius  is  the  median  nerve.  The 
muscle  ends  in  four  tendons,  of  which  the  two  to  the  second  and 
third  fingers  lie  in  front  of  those  to  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  ;  all 
pass  under  the  a-nTn^lftr  ligament  and  through  the  palm  of  the  hand 
to  the  second  phalanges  of  the  four  fingers. 

The  disath  of  the  fijiger  which  is  exposed  should  be  laid  open  along 
the  centre,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  thick  opposite  each  phalanx 
{ligamentwn  vagincUe),  but  thin  at  each  joint,  and  to  be  attached  to 
the  lateral  ridges  on  the  first  and  second  phalanges  and  to  the  base  of 
the  third  phalanx.  The  sheath  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane 
which  is  continued  into  the  palm  and  from  which  bands  {vincula 
wMctUosa)  pass  between  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  phalanges.  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  (perforatus)  will  be  seeu  to  be  flattened 
on  the  first  phalanx  and  split  to  give  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  profundus  (perforans),  the  two  slips  of  the  flexor  sublimis  being 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  profundus  into  the  base  of  the  third  phalanx.  The  flexor 
sublimis  is  a  flexor  of  the  phalanges  and  then  of  the  carpus,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  position  of  the  ulnar  artery,  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  flexor  sublimis  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  fore-arm,  is  now  to  be  noticed,  and  by  a  slight 
separation  of  the  tendons  the  ulnar  nerve  can  be  seen  lying  close  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  arteiy.  This  is  the  point  where  the  ulnar 
artery  is  usually  tied. 

[The  flexor  sublimis  is  now  to  be  divided  near  its  origins  and 
turned  down  without  injuring  the  median  nerve,  from  which  a 
branch  may  be  traced  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle.] 

The  Deep  Muscles  (Fig.  16)  of  the  fore-arm  are  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis  to  the  radial  side,  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  to  the  xdnar 
side,  and  the  pronator  quadratus,  a  small  square  muscle  with  transverse 
fibres,  to  be  seen  above  the  carpus  by  drawing  aside  the  tendons.  These 
are  now  to  be  cleaned,  aU  vessels  and  nerves  being  carefully  preserved. 
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The  Flexor  Longns  PoUicis  (Fig.  16,  5)  arUes  from  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  8ur£eu;e  of  the  radios  between  the  obliqne  line  and  the  at- 
tachment  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  from 
'e*     *  the  outer  half  of  the  interosseous  membrane  in 

nearly  its  whole  length.  It  very  generally  has 
a  small  additional  origin,  by  a  slip  of  very 
variable  size,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna.  A  single  round  tendon 
passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and 
through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  Flexor  Proftcndus  Digitoruxn  (per- 
forans)  (Fig.  16,  4)  arises  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ulna  between  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess (which  it  embraces)  and  the  origin  of 
the  pronator  quadratus,  and  from  the  adjacent 
half  of  the  interosseous  membrane ;  also  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ulna,  extending  to  the  olecranon  process 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  to 
which  an  aponeurosis  is  attached  from  which 
some  of  the  fibres  arise.  The  muscle  ends  in 
four  tendons  (that  to  the  index  finger  alone 
being  quite  separate  in  the  fore-arm),  which 
pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  after 
giving  origin  to  the  limibricales  muscles  in 
the  palm,  pierce  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  opposite  the  first  phalanges,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  third  phalanges 
of  the  four  fingers. 
The  two  preceding  muscles  are  direct  flexors 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  afterwards  of  the  carpus.  The  flexor 
longus  pollicis  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve ;  the  flexor  profundus 

Fig.  16.— Deep  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  (from  Wikon). 

1.  Internal  lateral  ligament  of  the        6.  Pronator  quadratoa. 

elbow-ioint.  7.  Adductor  pollicis. 

2.  Anterior  li^ment.  8.  Dorsal  interosseous  of  the  middle, 

3.  Orbicular  ligament  of  the  head  of  and  palmar  interosseous  of  the 

the  radius.  rinff  linger. 

4.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  (the        9.  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 

lumbricales  removed).  ring  finger,  and  palmar  inter- 

6.  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  osseous  of  the  little  finger. 
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partly  by  the  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  and  partly 
by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Pronator  duadratUB  (Fig.  16,  6)  is  the  only  muscle  in  the 
arm  whose  fibres  are  transverse.  It  arms  from  a  somewhat  oval 
sorlace  on  the  front  of  the  ulna  below  the  origin  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus, and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  radius 
below  the  attachment  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  This  muscle  is  a 
powerftil  pronator  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  supplied  by  the  anterior 
interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  (Fig.  17,  i6)  arises  &om  the  bifurcation  of  the 
brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  at  once  takes  an  oblique 
eouise  inwards  beneath  the  median  nerve  and  four  of  the  muscles 
arising  from  the  internal  c<mdyle  (pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
palmariB  longus,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum).  It  lies  first  upon  the 
insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  then  upon  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum  for  the  remainder  of  its  course  in  the  fore-arm,  being 
bound  down  by  a  process  of  deep  fascia.  It  is  joined  in  t]ie  middle 
third  of  its  course  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  ulnar  side  for 
the  rest  of  its  course  in  the  fore-arm.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  fore- 
arm both  artery  and  nerve  lie  ccHuparatively  superficially  between 
the  tendona  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaria  and  the  flexor  sublimis  (but 
slightly  overlapped  by  the  former^  until  they  both  pass  over  the 
aminlM'  ligament  into  the  hand*  Two  ven»  comites  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  artery. 

Surgery  (Fig.  7). — The  ulnar  artery  is  easily  reached  in  its  lower 
part  by  an  incision  two  inches  long  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  tendon  being  drawn  a  little 
inwards,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the  intermuscular 
layer  of  the  deep  fascia  in  order  to  expose  the  vessel  with  the  nerve 
to  its  ulnar  side.  The  operation  for  tying  the  vessel  in  its  upper 
part  between  the  flexor  muscles  is  impracticable  on  the  living  body, 
bat  the  vessel  may  be  reached  on  the  subject  by  separating  the  flexor 
esr|n  ulnaris  from  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  until  the  ulnar  nerve 
is  exposed,  when  the  artery  will  be  found  to  its  outer  side. 

When  the  ulnar  artery  is  tied,  the  circulation  is  mainly  carried  on 
by  the  radial  through  the  palmar  arches,  and  also  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  interosseous  arteries,  which  anastomose  at  the  back  of  the 
£ore-arnL 

Branches. — 1.  The  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent  will  be  found  between 
the  brachialis  anticus  and  pronator  teres,  running  up  in  front  of  the 
elbow  joint  to  join  the  anastomotica. 

2.  The  Posterior  ulnar  tscurrent  is  to  be  followed  beneath  the 
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flexor  gnblimis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the  back  of  the  prominent 
internal  condyle,  where,  after  passing  between  the  heads  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  it  runs  in  the  groove  occupied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic  arteries. 

3.  The  Interosseoiu  artery  is  a  short  trunk  arising  about  two  inches 
from  the  commencement  of  the  artery,  which  is  directed  backwards 
to  the  interosseous  space,  where  it  subdivides  into  anterior  and  pos- 
terior interosseous  branches. 

The  posterior  interosseotu  passes  between  the  radius  and  ulna  to  the 
back  of  the  arm,  where  it  will  be  dissected. 

The  anterior  interosseous  is  to  be  followed  down  the  front  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  where  it  will  be  found  lying  with  a  branch 
of  the  median  nerve  between  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  until  it  disappears  beneath  the  pronator 
quadratus  to  reach  the  back  of  the  wrist.  The  anterior  interosseous 
artery  gives  off  numerous  muscular  branches ;  a  median  branch  to 
accompany  the  median  nerve  (sometimes  of  large  size) ;  and  two 
nutritious  arteries  to  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  are  directed  towards 
the  elbow. 

4.  The  Carpal  arteries^  anterior  and  posterior,  supply  the  front  and 
back  of  the  carpus,  and  anastomose  with  corresponding  branches  from 
the  radial.* 

The  Median  Nerve  (Figs.  15  and  17)  enters  the  fore-arm  between 
the  heads  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  then  x>assing  between  the  origins 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  crosses  the  ulnar  artery  to  lie 
between  the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  profundus  muscles.  It  is 
placed  superficially  between  the  flexor  tendons  near  the  wrist,  and 
passes  with  them  beneath  the  aimular  ligament  into  the  hand. 

Branches.— The  median  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  fore-arm  except  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  half  the 
flexor  profundus,  in  the  following  manner : — ^As  soon  as  it  enters  the 
fore-arm  it  gives  branches  to  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  pabnaris  longus,  and,  after  crossing 
the  ulnar  artery,  gives  off  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve  (Fig.  17,  25). 
This  passes  down  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  giving 
branches  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the  outer  half  of  the 
profundus  digitorum,  and  then  beneath  the  pronator  quadratus 
(which  it  supplies)  to  the  front  of  the  wrist-joint,  where  it  gives  a 
branch  to  the  articulation. 

*  Professor  Ellis  enumerates  a  metacarpal  branch,  which  is  usually  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  posterior  carpal  artery  to  the  back  of  the  6th  metacarpal  bone, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 
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A  euianeoua  palmar  branch  (Fig.  15,  30)  arises  a  short  distance 
above  the  annular  ligament,  over  which  it  passes  to  be  diBtributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  palm. 

The  XJlxiar  Nerve  (Fig.  17,  2)  enters  the  fore-arm  behind  the 
internal  condyle,  by  passing  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  Fig.  17. 
ulnaris.  It  lies  under  cover  of 
that  muscle  and  upon  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  for  the 
whole  of  its  course  in  the  fore- 
iarm  ;  and  about  the  middle  third 
of  the  fore-arm  comes  into  dose 
relation  with  the  ulnar  artery, 


Tig.  17. — Deep  dlMection  of  the  front 
of  the  fore-ann  and  hand  (from 
Uinchfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Supinator  longus  (cut). 

2.  Ulnar  nerve. 

3.  Brachialis  anticus. 

4.  Biccpt. 

6.  MuBCulo-spiral  nerre. 

6.  Median  nerre. 

7.  Poaterior  interosseous  nerve. 

5.  Pronator   teres  and   flexor  carpi 

radialis  (cut). 
9.  Extensor  carpi    radialia    longior 
(cut). 

10.  Brachial  artery. 

11.  Supinator  brevis. 

12.  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  (cut). 
13, 13.  Radial  nerre. 

14.  14.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

15.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

16.  Ulnar  artery. 

17.  Badial  origin  of  flexor  sublimis 

digitorum  (cut). 

18.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

19.  Toidon  of  pronator  teres. 

20, 20.  Dorsal  oranch  of  ulnar  nerve. 

21,  21.  Badial  artery. 

22,22.  Deep  branch  of  ulnarnerve. 

23.  Flexor  longus  pollicis.^ 

24.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

25.  Anterior  interosseous  nerve. 

26.  Digital  branches  of  ulnar  nerve. 

27.  Tendon  of  supinator  longus. 

28.  One  of  the  lumbricales  muscles. 

29.  Pronator  quadratus. 

31.  Tendon  01  flexor  carpi  radialis. 
33.  Digital  branches  of  median  nerve. 
35.  Abductor  pollicis. 
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and,  keeping  to  its  ulnar  side,  accompanies  it  oyer  the  annular  liga- 
ment into  the  palm. 

Branches  (Fig.  17). — The  uhiar  nerve  gives  small  articular 
branches  to  the  hack  of  the  elbow,  and  supplies  one  and  a  half  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  viz.,  the  flexor  caipi  ulnans  and  the 
inner  half  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitoruuL 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm  the  nerve  gives  a  dorsal  branch 
(20),  which  turns  backwards  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
nlnaris  to  be  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  little  and  half  the  ring 
finger. 

A  eutanwus  palmar  branch  of  small  size  arises  about  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  after  running  down  the  front  of  the  ulnar  artery 
becomes  cutaneous  close  above  the  annular  ligament^  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  palm  on  the  ulnar  side. 

The  Badial  Nerve  (Fig.  17, 13)  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  opposite  the  elbow.  It  lies  at  first  upon  the  supinator 
brevis,  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  at  some  little  distance  from,  the 
radial  artery ;  but  in  the  middle  third  of  the  arm  it  is  in  close 
relation  with  the  artery  on  the  pronator  teres,  finally  passing  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus  to  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand. 

The  Back  of  the  Fore-arm. 

rrhe  front  of  the  fore-arm  having  been  dissected,  the  skin  can  be- 
reflected  from  the  back  of  the  arm  without  further  incisions,  but  an 
incision  must  be  made  along  the  inner  border  of  the  hand  and  across 
the  knuckles,  to  permit  the  reflection  of  the  skin  from  the  back  of 
the  hand.  An  incision  is  also  to  be  made  along  the  thumb  and  each 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  skin  reflected,  when  the  cutaneous  nerves  and 
veins  are  to  be  dissected  out  of  the  superficial  fascia.] 

Outaneous  Nerves  (Fig.  18). — The  back  of  the  fore-arm  is 
supplied  at  the  upper  part  by  the  branches  of  the  mtucuUhapind 
nerve  (2)  and  irUemal  ctUaneous  nerve  (i),  which  were  seen  above  the 
condyles  of  the  humerus  in  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  arm 
(p.  34).  In  addition  and  lower  down,  there  will  be  found  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb,  branches  from  the  musculo'^mtaneaus  nerve  (4)^ 
and  on  the  inner  side,  branches  of  the  intemal-cyianeous  nerve  (3)  ; 
at  the  wrist,  on  the  outer  side,  the  large  radial  nerve  (6)  which 
pierces  the  deep  fascia  in  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  after 
communicating  with  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  distributes  digital 
branches  to  both  sides  of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  and  middle  finger^ 
and  to  the  radial  side  of  the  ring  finger,  forming  in  addition  a  loop 
across  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the  following  nerve. 
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The  Dorsal  branch  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  18,  7)  appears  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wrist,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  ^^^'  ^°' 

the  ulna,  and  gives  digital  branches 
to  both  sides  of  the  little  finger  md 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger, 
joining  the  radial  nerve  across  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

The  Superficial  Veins  (Fig.  18) 
of  the  hand  form  an  arch  across 
the  back  of  the  metacarpus,  which 
joins  tbe  radial  and  posterior  ulnar 
veins  at  its  extremities ;  the  veins 
of  the  fore-arm  wind  round  the 
limb  to  join  the  radial  and  ulnar 
veinB  respectively,  and  one  or  two 
branches  form  communications  be- 
twieen  them  and  across  the  back  ot 
the  fore-aim. 

[The  deep  fascia  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  band 
about  an  inch  wide,  which  is  to  be 
left  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  to  form  the  poiterior  annular 
ligament.  The  slender  posterior  in- 
terosseous artery  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  extensor  caroi  ulnaris  is  to  be 
preserved.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
impossible  to  remove  the  fascia  en- 
tirely near  the  elbow,  where  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  muscles.] 

Kusdefl  of  the  Back  of  the 
Fore-arm  (Fig.  19). — The  muscles 
arising  &om  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus  are  either  eztemora* 

•  AitificiAl  memory,  jEVr-tenson  irom 
JSs-tenud  condyle. 


Fig.  18.— Superficial  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  (from  Hirschfeld 
and  Leveill^). 

1.  Posterior  branch  of  internal  cu-        3,  3.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

taneous  nerve.  4.  Radial  vein  and  external  cutaneous- 

2.  Sztemal    entaneous    branch    of        6.  Posterior  ulnar  vein.  [nerve. 

mnaenlo-tpiral  nerve.  6.  Badial  nerve.        7.  Ulnar  nerve. 
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or  supinatorsj  and  will  be  found  in  the  following  order,  beginning 
from  the  radial  aide  : — 1,  supinator  longus;  2,  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior ;  3,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior ;  4,  extensor  communis 
digitorum ;  5,  extensor  minimi  digiti ;  6,  extensor  carpi  ulnans  ; 
there  are  also  two  small  muscles  attached  to  the  bone  and  not  seen 
at  present,  viz.,  7,  anconeus  (covered  by  deep  fascia),  and  8,  supinator 
brevis  (under  cover  of  the  long  muscles).  Arising  from  the  bones 
of  the  /ore-arm  alone  and  appearing  from  beneath  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  will  be  found  four  short  extensor  muscles 
which  hold  the  follo^dng  position  to  one  another  from  the  radial 
side :— 1,  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis ;  2,  extensor  primi  in- 
temodii  poUicis  ;  3,  extensor  secundi  intemodii  poUicis  ;  4,  extensor 
indicis. 

All  the  eight  muscles  attached  to  the  humerus  have  additional 
origins  from  the  fascia  of  the  arm  or  from  intermuscular  septa 
derived  from  it ;  and  two,  viz.,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
supinator  brevis,  have  additional  origins  from  the  ulna. 

The  Supinator  Badii  Longus  (Fig.  19,  4)  is  a  long,  narrow 
muscle,  and  has  been  already  seen  in  great  part  in  the  dissections  of 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  fore-arm.  It  arises  from  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  ridge  leading  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  and 
from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  of  the  arm,  which  separates 
it  from  the  triceps  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius,  its  tendon  being  crossed  by  two  short  extensors  of  the 
thumb  at  the  annular  ligament  It  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  its  action  is  that  of  a  feeble  supinator 
and  powerful  flexor  of  the  fore-arm,  when  the  hand  is  midway  be- 
tween pronation  and  supination. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior  (Fig.  19,  5)  omet 
from  the  lower  third  of  the  ridge  leading  to  the  external  condyle 
and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum ;  its  tendon  passes 
beneath  the  two  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  through  the  second 
division  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  having  then  been  crossed 
by  the  tendon  of  the  third  extensor  of  the  thumb,  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger  (2nd  metacarpal 
bone). 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Badialis  Brevior  (Fig.  19,  6),  which  is 
beneath  the  longer  extensor,  arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus ;  from  the  surface  of  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  from 
the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between 
it  and  the  extensor  digitorum.  Its  tendon  passes,  with  that  of  the 
long  extensor,  beneath  the  two  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  through 
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the  second  division  of  the  annular  ligament ;  and  lastly  beneath  the 
thiid  extensor  of  the  thumb,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  meta- 
caqtal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  (3rd  meta- 
carpal bone).  Fig-  1^- 

The  Sxtensor  Communis  Digitorum 
(Fig.  19,  8)  arists  from  the  external  condyle 
with  the  preceding  muscles ;  from  the  fascia 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  on  each  side  of  it.  It  ends  in  three 
tendons,  which  pass  through  the  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  annular  ligament  with  the  extensor 
indicis  and,  the  innermost  having  subdivided, 
the  four  tendons  thus  formed  are  inserted  into 
the  fingers  in  the  following  way: — Opposite  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  each  tendon  seads 
slips  to  both  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx,  which  are  firmly  bound  to  the 
phalanx  and  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articu- 
lation ;  it  then  expands  upon  the  phalanx, 
being  joined  by  slips  from  the  lumbricales  and 
interossei  muscles  ;  this  expansion  is  stronger 
at  the  margins  than  in  the  middle,  and  its 
sides  are  prolonged  to  the  third  phalanx, 
whilst  the  middle  triangular  portion  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx. 
This  division  is  artificial  and  must  be  made 
with  the  scalpel,  since  the  three  parts  are 
originally  united.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor 
indicts  joins  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  or  outer- 
most tendon  at  the  first  phalanx.  The  three 
innermost  tendons  of  the  extensor  are  joined 

Jig,  19.-*8iiperficitl  miucles  of  the  back  of  fore-arm  (from  Wilion). 

1.  Bicept.  12.  Flexor  carpi  ulnarii. 

2.  Bnicnialis  anticus.  13.  Extensor  ossis  metAcarpi  and  ex- 

3.  Lower  part  of  the  triceps,  inserted  tensor  primi  intemodii  poUids 

into  the  olecranon.  lying  togetber. 

4.  SapiDAtor  lon^us.  14.  Extensor  secimdi  intemodii  pol- 
6.  Ei^nsor  carpi  radialis  longior.  licis. 

6.  Extensor  caipi  radialis  brerior.  15.  Posterior  annular  ligament.    The 

7.  Tendons  of  insertion  of  these  two  tendons  of  the  common  extensor 

mnaoles.  are  seen  on  the  back  of  the 

8.  Eztenaor  oomimmis  di^tomm.  hand,  and  their  mode  of  inser- 

9.  Rxt^nior  minimi  dig^tL  tion    on    the    backs    of    the 
10.  Extensor  carpi  ulnairis.  fingers. 


11.  Anoonens. 
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together  by  tendinous  slips  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  those  on  either 
side  of  the  ring  finger  being  especially  strong  ;  and  that  to  the  little 
finger  is  joined  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti 
above  and  below  the  point  of  xmion  with  the  other  tendons. 

The  Extensor  Minimi  Dig^iti  (Fig.  19,  9)  might  be  taken  as  a 
part  of  the  common  extensor,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  an  inter- 
muscular septum.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle ;  from  the 
fascia  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each  side  ;  and  its  tendon, 
after  passing  through  the  fifth  division  of  the  ATinnUr  ligament,  is 
generally  divided,  both  slips  being  inserted  into  the  common  expon^ 
sion  on  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  but  the  innermost  reach- 
ing further  forward  than  its  fellow  (Fig.  22,  19). 

The  Extensor  Carpi  THnaris  (Fig.  19,  10)  arises  from  the 
external  condyle  ;  from  the  fascia  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
on  each  side ;  and  has  an  additional  origin  from  an  expansion 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  the 
fibres  covering  but  not  being  attached  to  all  the  inner  part  of  the 
posterior  surfiwe  of  the  bone.  The  tendon  passes  through  the  sixth 
division  of  the  annular  ligament  and  behind  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger  (5th  metacarpal  bone). 

The  action  of  the  extensors  is  implied  by  their  names,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  all  the  extensors  of  the  carjms  are  inserted  into  the 
metacarpiLs,  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  svjppUed  by  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  ;  all  the  others  by  the  posterior  interosseous 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

The  Anconeiis  (Fig.  19,  1 1)  is  a  small  triangular  muscle  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  elbow,  which  is  apparently  continuous  with  the 
triceps,  but  is  separated  by  a  narrow  cellular  interval.  It  is  covered 
by  an  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  which  must  be  removed 
to  expose  it,  when  a  branch  of  nerve  from  the  musculo-spiral  to  the 
muscle  is  to  be  looked  for  and  preserved.  It  aHsu  from  the  back  of 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  a  separate  origin,  and  spreads 
out  to  its  fleshy  insertion  on  the  triangular  surface  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  olecranon  and  upper  third  of  the  ulna.  The  anconeus  is 
an  extensor  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  pierces  its  upper  margin,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  branch  of  the  superior  profunda  arteiy. 

(The  long  extensors  must  be  divided  about  the  middle  and  turned 
aside  in  oraer  to  see  the  deep  muscles  thoroughly,  but  the  supinator 
loligus  should  be  left  uncut  The  supinator  brevis  will  require  carefiil 
dissection  beneath  the  ori^ns  of  the  other  muscles,  and  the  arm  must 
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be  fuXLj  pronated  in  order  to  stretcli  the  fibres  whilst  being  cleaned. 
The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  piercing  the  muscle  is  to  be  carefully 
preserved  and  its  branches  traced  to  the  extensors.] 

The  Supinator  Brevis  (Fig.  20,  5)  has  very  oblique  fibres,  which 
are  covered  at  the  upper  part  by  a  tendinous  expansion  or  inter- 
muscular septum,  from  which  some  of  them  take  their  origin*  It 
ariges  from  the  external  condyle  ;  from  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow  ;  ^m  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius  ;  from  the 
triangular  space  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  from 
the  margin  of  bone  below  it  as  far  as  the  attadmient  of  the  anconeus. 
Its  fibres  sweep  roxmd  the  radius  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  neck  of  that  bone  above  the  oblique  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bicipital  tubercle  and  the  posterior  surface  of  bone 
above  and  below  it.  The  supinator  is  pierced  by  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous nerve  (which  supplies  it),  and  is  separated  from  the  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  by  the  posterior  interosseous  artery.  It  is  a 
powerful  supinator  of  the  radius  on^the  ulna. 

The  Extensor  OsBia  Metacarpi  Pollicia  (Fig.  20,  6)  is  usually 
the  only  one  of  the  special  extensors  of  the  thumb  which  has  an 
origin  from  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  though  occasionally  the  next 
muscle  has  a  double  origin.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  radius  for  about  two  inches,  the  origin  reaching 
across  the  bone  from  the  interosseous  line  to  the  attachments  of  the 
supinator  brevis  and  pronator  teres ;  from  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  and  from  two 
inches  of  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ulna,  between  the  attachments  of  the  supinator  brevis  and  anconeus 
above,  and  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  below.  The  muscle 
**  crops  out  ^  between  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  and  fingers,  and 
having  crossed  the  extensor  carpi  radiaHs  longior  and  the  brevier 
obliquely,  it  passes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  through  the  first  division  of  the  annular  ligament  and  over 
the  radial  artery,  to  be  inserUd  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  (Ist  metacarpal  bone),  sending  a  slip  to  the  trapezium 
and  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

The  Extensor  Primi  Intemodii  Pollicia  (Fig.  20,  7)  arises  &om 
the  back  of  the  radius  immediately  below  the  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi pollicis  and  close  to  the  interosseous  line,  for  a  space  two  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide ;  also  from  the  radial  half  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  for  a  corresponding  distance.  Its  tendon  lies  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
in  its  whole  course,  parsing  through  the  same  division  of  the  annular 
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ligament,  and  is  prolonged  to  be  inserted  into  tbe  base  of  tbe  first 

pbalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  Extensor  Seciindi  Intemodii  Pol- 
Fig.  20.  licig  (Fig^  20,  8)  arises  from  the  middle  of  the 
outer  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna 
(between  thel  origins  of  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis  above,  and  the  indicator 
below),  and  from  the  ulnar  half  of  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. Its  tendon  becomes  superficial  just 
above  the  annular  ligament,  through  which 
it  passes  very  obliquely  in  a  separate  division 
(the  third)  ;  then  crossing  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior 
and  the  radial  artery,  it  runs  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  extensor  primi  intemodii  to  be 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.  Tlus  muscle  varies  very  much 
in  size. 

The  Extensor  Indicis  (indicator)  (Fig. 
20,  9)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ulna  below  the  preceding  muscle  (by  the  size 
of  which  its  attachment  is  influenced),  and 
slightly  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its 
tendon  is  covered  by  those  of  the  common 
extensor,  and  running  through  the  fourth 
division  of  the  annular  ligament  with  them^ 
is  inserted  into  the  common  expansion  on  the 
back  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger. 
The  actions  of  the  special  extensors  are  im- 
plied by  their  names.  They  are  all  suppUsd 
by  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 
The  Posterior  Interosseous  Artery  (Fig.  22,  8)  arising  from 

the  interosseous,  a  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  reaches  the  back  of 

Fig.  20.— Deep  muBclea  of  the  back  of  fore-arm  (from  Wilton). 
■  1.  Humerufi.  8.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 

2.  Olecranon.  UcIb. 

3.  Ulna.  9.  Extensor  indicis. 

'  4.  Anconeus.  10.  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle. 

5.  Supinator  brevis.  The  other  three  dorsal  interossei 

6.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  are  seen  between  the  metacar- 

7.  Extensor   primi   intemodii   pol-  pal  bones  of  their  respective 

licis.  fingers. 
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the  fore-arm  by  passing  between  the  radius  and  ulna  above  the  in- 
terosseous membrane.  It  appears  between  the  supinator  brevis  and 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  (usually),  giving  muscular  branches 
to  the  extensor  muscles  and  a  recurrent  branch  to  the  elbow  joint ; 
and  terminates  by  joining  the  pos- 
terior  carpal  arteries  and  also  the  ^^' 

terminal  branch  of  the  anterior  in- 
Urosseous  m-tery  (lo),  which  will  be 
found  to  reach  the  back  of  the  arm 
by  piercing  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane immediately  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius.  The  recurrerU  (6) 
branch  runs  upon  or  through  the 
supinator  brevis  to  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  elbow,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  pro- 
funda and  recurrent  radial  arteries. 
The  Posterior  Interosseous 
Kerve  (Fig.  21,  9)  is  a  division  of 
the  musculo-spiral,  which  has  been 
already  seen  to  divide  on  the  outer 

Fig.  21. — Dissection  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerre  and  its  branches  (from  Hirsch- 
feldandLeveill^). 

1.  Triceps. 

2.  Brar.hiftlis  anticus. 

3.  Supinator  longus. 

4.  Biceps. 

6.  Musculo-spiral  nerve. 

6.  Mosculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

7.  Origin  ^  of    extensor    carpi    radialis 

longior. 

8.  Radial  nerre. 

9.  Posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

10.  Pronator  radii  teres. 

11.  Origin    of    extensor    carpi    radialis 

brevior. 

12.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

13.  Anconeus. 

14.  Tendon  of  supinator  longus. 

15.  Supinator  brevis. 

16, 16.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior. 

17.  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

18,  18.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis 

brevior. 
19, 19.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 
licis. 

20,  20.  Extensor  osais  metacarpi  pollicis. 

21,  21.  Extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis.  -  ~ 
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side  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  elbow  and  beneath  the  supinator  longns. 
The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  can  now  be  traced  running  obliquely 
in  the  fibres  of  the  supinator  brevis,  and  at  its  lower  border  breaking 
up  into  muscular  branches  and  an  articular  branch  to  the  wrist.  The 
muscular  branches  supply  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris, 
the  three  special  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the  indicator  ;  and  the 
supinator  brevis  is  supplied  by  a  branch  or  two  as  the  nerve  passes 
through  it,  and  must  be  divided  to  see  them.  The  articular  branch  to 
the  wrist  is  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  and  reaches  the  interosseous 
membrane  between  the  extensors  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  of 
the  thumb  ;  passing  beneath  the  latter  muscle  it  runs  to  the  back  of 
the  carpus,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  commiinis  digitorum, 
where  a  gangliform  enlargement  may  be  found. 

The  Radial  Artery  at  the  wrist  (Fig.  22,  1 8).— After  leaving  the 
front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  (p.  40)  the  radial  artery  lies 
against  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  beneath 
the  extensors  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
It  then  winds  over  the  back  of  the  carpus,  to  the  interval  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  extensor  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  lastly  passes 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand  between  the  two  heads  of  the  abductor 
indicis  (first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle). 

The  Branches  (Fig.  22)  of  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  very 
commonly  vary,  but  should  be  five  in  number. 

1.  The  Posterior  carpal  (17)  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  trans- 
versely close  upon  the  bone  immediately  below  the  annular  ligament, 
to  join  the  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  and  form  an  arch. 
From  this  two  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  are  given,  which  run  on 
the  third  and  fourth  interosseous  muscles,  and  receive  the  perforating 
arteries  which  appear  between  their  heads  of  origin, 

2.  The  Metacarpal  (20)  is  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery,  and 
closely  resembles  the  others.  It  runs  on  the  second  interosseous 
muscle,  and  at  the  root  of  the  fingers  often  joins  the  digital  branch 
from  the  front  of  the  hand. 

3  and  4.  The  Dorsales  poUicis  (24)  are  two  small  arteries  which  are 
distributed  on  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb ;  one  is  often  wanting. 

6.  The  Dorsales  indicis  (22)  is  a  similar  branch,  which  runs  along 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger.  This  is  frequently  replaced 
by  a  large  artery  which  runs  along  the  metacarpal  bone  and  divides 
into  branches  to  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  being  in  fact  the  radialis 
indicis,  a  branch  of  the  radial  in  the  palm,  arising  earlier  than  usual. 
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The  PosUrior  earfal  branch  (Fig.  22,  17)  of  the  ulnar  artery  will 
be  found  appearing  beneath  the  p..     22. 

extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  hav- 
ing completed  the  arch  formed 
by  the  posterior  carpal  of  the 
radial,  it  ends  in  a  branch  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 

The  Posterior  Annular  Za- 
grament  (Fig.  19, 15)  is  attached 
to  the  radius  externally,  and  to 
the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones 
internally.  It  has  six  subdivi- 
sions, which  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  compared  with 
the  grooves  on  the  bones.  The 
first  division  corresponds  to 
the  groove  on  the  outer  side 
of   ^e    styloid  process  of   the 

Fig.  22. — Arteries  of  the  back  of  the 
fore-ann  (drawn  by  G.  £.  L. 
Peane). 

1.  Inferior  profyinda. 

2.  Superior  profunda. 

3.  Ulnar  nerve. 

4.  lIuKnlo-spiral  nerre. 

5.  Anastomotic  artery. 

6.  Recurrent  interoMeons  artery. 

7.  Descending  interosseous  artery. 

8.  Posterior  interosseous  arterjr. 

9.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 

licis. 

10.  Anterior  interosseous  artery. 

11.  Extensor  indicis. 

12.  Extensor  ossismetacarpi  and  primi 

intemodii  pollicis. 

13.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

14.  Extensor  carpi  radialislongior  and 

brBrior. 

15.  Extensor  oommums  digitorum  and 

indicis. 

16.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 

Uds. 

17.  Posterior  carpal  artery. 

18.  Radial  artery. 

19.  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

20.  Metacarpal  arteiy. 
22.  Art.  dorsalis  indicii. 
24.  Art.  doEsalii  pollida. 
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radiuAy  and  ti-ansmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  oasis  metacarpi 
poUicis  and  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis :  the  second  division 
corresponds  to  the  groove  on  the  back  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
transmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensores  carpi  radialis,  longior  and 


brevior:  the  third  division  is  placed  obliquely,  and  corresponds 
to  the  oblique  groove  on  the  back  of  the  radius ;  it  transmits 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis :  the  fourth 
division,  corresponding  to  the  broad  groove  on  the  radius,  trans- 
mits the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  of  the 
extensor  indicis :  the  fifth  division  corresponds  to  a  very  slight 


Fie.  23. — ^A  section  through  the  middle  of  the  right  fore-arm  (altered  from 
Beraud). 


1.  Anterior  interoeseous  vesaelB  and 

nerve. 

2.  Radial  vessels  and  nerve. 
8.  Pronator  teres. 

4.  Supinator  longus. 
6.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

6.  Supinator  brevis. 

7.  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

8.  Extensores  carpi  radialis  longior 

et  brevior. 

9.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


10.  Extensor  ossia  metacarpi  pollicis. 

11.  Ulnar  vessels  and  nerve. 

12.  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

13.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

14.  Extensor  carpi  ulnans. 

15.  Median  nerve. 

16.  Posterior  interosseous  vessels  and 

nervp. 

17.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 

licis. 
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groove  on  the  edge  of  the  radius  (or  is  placed  between  the  bones), 
and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti :  the  sixtji 
diylsion  corresponds  to  the  groove  at  the  back  of  the  styloid  process 

Fig.  24. 


of  the  ulna,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Thus  five  divisions  correspond  to  grooves  on  the  radius  and  one  to  that 

R  U 

on  the  ulna,  and  they  may  be  remembered  by  the  formula  2  2121:  1. 
(Fig.  24.) 

The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles,  four  in  number,  can  be  most  con- 
veniently dissected  with  those  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palm  op  the  Hand. 

Sorface-lCarkiii^.  —The  delicacy  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  previous  occupation  of  the  individual, 
but  in  every  case  it  will  be  found  to  present  no  hairs  and  to  be  ribbed 
by  the  rows  of  papiUsB,  upon  which  the  orifices  of  the  sweat-ducts 
can  be  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.    If  decomposition  has  advanced 

Fi;.  24. — A  section  of  the  right  wrist  in  pronation  between  the  rows  of  carpal 
bones  (drawn  by  G.  E.  L.  Pearse). 

1.  Tendons  of    extensor   comniunis        9.  Ulnar  nerve. 

digitonim  and  extensor  indicis.      10.  Radial  nerve. 

2.  Tendon  of  extensor  secundi  inter-      11.  Ulnar  vessels. 

nodii  pollicis.  12.  Tendon  of  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

3.  Tendon  of  extensor  minimi  di^ti.      13.  Tendons  of  flexor  sublimis   and 

4.  Tendons  of  extensor  carpi  radialis  profundus. 

longior  and  brevior.  14.  Tendon  of  flexor  lonfus  pollicis. 

5.  Extensor  caipi  ulnaris.  15.  Tendon  of  palmaris  longus. 

6.  Radial  vessels.  16.  Median  nerve. 

7.  Portion  of  abductor  minimi  digiti.  s.  Scaphoid  bone. 

8.  Tendons  of  extensor  ossis  meta-  L.  Lunar  bone. 

carpi  and  primi  intemodii  pol-        c.  Cuneiform  bone, 
lids.  p.  Pisiform  bone. 
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lapidly,  the  cuticle  will  probably  be  detached  in  part,  when  upon 
examining  its  deep  surface,  depressions  corresponding  to  the  papiUee 
will  be  foiind.  A  fulness  on  each  side  of  the  palm  corresponds  to 
the  special  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  respectively,  and 
the  terms  "thenar"  and  " hypo-tlienar "  are  sometimes  applied  to 
them.  The  palm  presents  three  curved  lines,  the  proximal  and  distal 
ones  being  curved  in  opposite  directions,  whilst  the  middle  runs 
obliquely  across  the  palm  to  join  the  proximal  line  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  hand.  It  will  be  found  on  dissection  that  the  point  to  which 
the  superficial  palmar  arch  reaches,  corresponds  pretty  accurately 
with  the  centre  of  this  middle  line,  whilst  the  point  of  bifurcation  of 
the  digital  arteries  is  midway  between  the  distal  or  anterior  line  and 
the  web  of  the  fingers. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  down  the  middle  of  the  palm  to  the 
roots  of  the  fingers,  where  another  is  to  be  drawn  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  hand,  and  the  two  fiaps  of  skin  are  to  be  dissected  up 
and  turned  in  opposite  directions.  It  will  be  found  best  to  pay  little 
attention  to  the  imimportant  cutaneous  palmar  branches  of  nerves, 
and  to  cany  the  knife  at  once  through  the  fine  granular  fat  of  the 
palm  down  to  the  glistening  palmar  fascia  and  annular  ligament. 
The  fascia  covering  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  nnger  is 
much  thinner  than  that  in  the  centre  of  the  hand,  and  wi\l  require 
care  for  its  preservation.  The  skin  may  be  at  once  reflected  from 
over  the  outer  side  of  the  hand,  but  upon  the  inner  side  a  small  trans- 
verse muscle  (palmaris  brevis)  is  to  be  found  just  below  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  is  to  be  preserved  with  the  piece  of  skin  into  whidi  it  is 
inserted.] 

The  Palmar  Fascia  (Fig.  14,  9)  consists  of  three  portions.  The 
central  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  attached  to  the  annular  ligament 
by  its  apex  (into  which  the  palniaris  longus  is  inserted),  whilst  it 
expands  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers  to  become  connected  with  the 
sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons.  Opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  it  splits  into  four  parts,  and  nimierous  transverse  fibres  will  be 
found  strengthening  the  membrane  at  these  points,  where  also  the 
digital  vessels  and  nerves  become  subcutaneous.  Each  of  the  four 
slips  which  have  been  mentioned  finally  subdivides  to  be  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  four  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  palmar  fascia  are  much  thinner,  and  simply  form  a 
covering  for  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

The  Palmaris  Brevis  (Fig.  13, 16)  is  a  small  muscle  placed  trans- 
versely below  the  pisiform  bone  and  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 
Arising  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  central  feiscia  it  crosses  the  ulnar 
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artery  and  nerve,  and  is  vMerted  into  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hand.     It  is  tupplied  by  the  ulnar  nerre,  and  is  often  absent. 

[The  central  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia  is  to  be  detached  from 
the  annnlar  li^Eunent  and  turned  down,  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  the  vessds  and  nerves  which  are  close  beneath,  and  these  are 
to  be  cleaned.] 

The  Superficial  Palmar  Arch  (Fi^.  15,  34)  is  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  ulnar  artery,  which  reaches  the  hand  by  passing 
oyer  the  annnlar  ligament  The  vessel  is  subject  to  very  great 
variations,  but  if  regidar,  forms  an  arch  with  the  convexity  forwards, 
reaching  to  about  midway  between  the  annular  ligament  and  the 
root  of  the  middle  finger.  The  arch  is  completed  on  the  radial  side 
either  by  the  superficialis  vola  branch  of  the  radial  artery,  which 
generally  pierces  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  or 
more  commonly  by  the  radialis  indicts  (p.  67),  the  superficial  volar 
being  absent.  From  the  convexity  of  the  arch,  and  principaUy  from 
its  ulnar  side,  are  given  off  four  digital  arteries,  the  first  of  which 
runs  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  whilst  the  three  others 
bifurcate  about  half  an  inch  from  the  web  of  the  fingers  to  supply 
the  radial  side  of  the  little  finger,  both  sides  of  the  ring,  both  sides 
of  the  middle,  and  the  ulnar  half  of  the  index  finger.  These  branches 
should  be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  fingejs,  and  will  be  found  to 
inosculate  in  the  pulp  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  being  accompanied 
by  the  digital  nerves  ;  but  the  relation  between  them  differs  in  the 
palm  and  in  the  fingers, — in  the  former  the  arteries  are  superficial 
to,  in  the  latter  they  are  deeper  than,  the  nerves. 

Each  of  the  three  outer  digital  arteries  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  re- 
ceives a  communicating  branch  from  the  deep  arch  (radial  artery),  and 
the  branch  to  the  forefinger  inosculates  at  its  tip  with  a  branch  on  the 
other  side  of  the  finger  also  derived  from  the  radial  (radialis  indicis). 

The  Profunda  Artery  is  a  small  communicating  branch  arising 
from  the  ulnar  arteiy  as  soon  as  it  haB  crossed  the  annular  ligament. 
It  passes  deeply,  with  an  accompanying  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve, 
between  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  will  be 
found  to  complete  the  deep  palmar  arch  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
one  of  the  most  common  irregularities  being  its  non-completion  by 
the  snperficialis  vol®,  in  which  case  it  generally  joins  the  radialis 
ifidicis  at  the  root  of  the  index-finger.  The  median  arteiy  from  the 
anterior  interosseous  (p.  46)  may  be  large,  and  join  the  superficial 
palmar  arch  or  supply  digital  branches. 

The  TJlnar  Herve  (Fig.  15,  26)  accompanies  the  ulnar  artery  over 
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the  annular  ligament,  lying  to  its  ulnar  sideband  immediately  divides 
into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion.  The  deep  branch  (28)  accom- 
panies the  profunda  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  between  the  muscles 
of  the  little  finger,  all  of  which  it  supplies,  and  will  be  seen  again  in 
the  deep  dissection  of  the  palm.  The  super/lcud  division  subdivides 
into  two  digital  branches  which  supply  oue  and  a  half  fingers,  the 
inner  one  running  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  fiuger,  and  the 
other  bifurcating  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers  into  branches  for  the 
radial  side  of  the  little  and  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger,  the  latter 
uniting  with  a  branch  of  the  median  nerve.  The  digital  nerves  can 
be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  tendinous  sheaths,  lying  superficially 
to  the  arteries  and  joining  one  another  in  the  pulp  of  the  finger, 
where  the  corpuscles  of  touch  (Paccini)  are  developed  like  little  buds 
upon  a  twig.  A  large  branch  also  passes  backward  at  the  tip  of  the 
finger  to  supply  the  matrix  of  the  nail.  The  \i\nax  nerve  gives  a 
small  branch  to  the  palmaris  brevis  muscle.* 

The  Anterior  Annular  Ligament  (Fig.  25,  i)  is  the  broad  band 
of  fascia  binding  down  the  flexor  tendons  at  the  wrist,  and  is  only  a 
thickened  portion  of  the  common  fascia  of  the  limb.  It  is  attached 
to  the  scaphoid  bone  and  to  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  on  the  outer 
side,  and  to  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone  and  slightly 
to  the  pisiform  bone  on  the  inner  side.  The  ulnar  artery  and  nerve 
and  the  cutaneous  palmar  nerves  cross  it,  and  also  the  tendon  of  the 
palmaris  longus  in  part.  (The  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
sends  an  expansion  over  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  which  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  annular  ligament  itself.)  When  divided  in  the 
middle,  its  outer  attachment  will  be  seen  to  be  perforated  by  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  to  have  beneath  it  the  median 
nerve  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
Beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  closely  connected  with  the  tendons 
and  median  nerve,  will  be  found  a  quantity  of  loose  bursal  tissue, 
containing  a  synovial  cavity,  which  generally,  but  not  constantly, 
communicates  with  the  special  sheath  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 
The  use  of  this  tissue  is  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  tendons, 
and  it  occasionally  becomes  diseased,  when  fluid  is  developed  in  it 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  forms  a  fluctuating  tumour  above  and 

*  It  will  be  obierved  that  the  number  of  fingers  supplied  by  the  ulnar  artenr 
i§  the  complement  of  that  supplied  by  the  nerve,  and  that  the  same  rule  holcu 
-with  respect  to  the  radial  artery  and  the  median  or  radial  nerves,  thus :~ 

Ulnar  artery  .  3J  fingers.  \ 

Ulnar  nerve     .  .     .  14  fingers.  I 

Badial  artery        .        .  .  ll  fingers.  \ 

Median  or  Badial  nerve  .    .  df  fingers.  / 
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below  the  annular  ligament,  often  containing  numerous  rice-like 
bodies.    This  tissue  must  be  carefully  dissected  away. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  17,  33)  passes  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  superficially  to  the  tendons,  and  divides  into  two  trunks 
which  subdivide  into  four  digital  nervesj  to  supply  three  and  a  half 
fingers.  The  first  or  outermost,  after  giving  a  small  branch  to  supply 
some  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  bifurcates  into  branches  to 
supply  the  two  sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb  ;  the  second 
digital  nerve  supplies  the  radial  side  of  the  index-finger,  after  giving 
a  small  twig  to  the  first  lumbricalis  muscle ;  the  third,  after  supply- 
ing the  second  lumbricalis,  bifurcates  near  the  root  of  the  finger  to 
supply  the  idnar  side  of  the  index  and  the  radial  side  of  the  middle 
fingers  ;  the  fourth  bifurcates  to  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  middle- 
finger  and  the  radial  side  of  the  ring-finger,  this  last  branch  joining 
the  branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve  previously  seen.  The  digital 
branches  of  each  finger  unite  in  the  pulp  of  the  terminal  phalanx, 
and  have  Pacdnian  corpuscles  developed  on  them  like  those  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  and  also  give  branches  to  the  matrix  of  the  naiL 

[The  ulnar  artery  is  to  be  divided  beyond  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda and  the  arch  turned  down  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  nerve 
mav  be  left  uncut.  The  median  nerve  is  to  be  divided  at  the  wrist 
and  turned  down,  and  the  flexor  tendons  with  the  lumbricales 
muscles  cleaned  and  traced  to  their  insertions.  The  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons  have  been  already  described  (p.  43),  but  at  least  one 
more  should  be  laid  open  in  order  that  the  tendons  may  be  well  seen.] 

The  Tendons  of  the  Flexor  Sublimis,  four  in  number,  pass 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
median  nerve  in  the  palm.  Each  tendon  becomes  somewhat  flattened, 
and  on  the  first  phalanx  splits  into  two  portions,  which  are  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx,  giving  passage  to  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  profundus  between  them.  The  vincida  accessoria  or  syno- 
vial slips  which  imite  the  tendons  to  the  sheath  (ligamenta  longa), 
and  also  the  short  elastic  bands  {ligamenta  brevia)  connecting  each 
tendon  with  the  front  of  the  first  phalanx,  should  be  observed. 

The  Tendons  of  the  Flexor  Profundus  (Fig.  25,  8),  also  four  in 
number,  lie  beneath  the  corresponding  superficial  tendons,  which 
they  perforate  over  the  first  phalanges ;  they  then  pass  on  to  be 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  third  phalanges. 

Each  pair  of  tendons  is  lubricated  by  a  s3movial  sheath,  that  of 
the  little  finger  (together  with  that  of  the  flexor  of  the  thumb)  com- 
municating with  the  general  synovial  cavity  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  already  described. 
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The  Lumbricales  (Fig.  25,  7)  are  four  little  muscles  connected 
with  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  worm 
(lumbricus).  The  first  lumbricalis,  counting  from  the  radial  side 
(and  sometimes  the  second),  arises  from  the  radial  side  of  a  single 
tendon,  but  the  others  arise  by  distinct  slips  from  the  adjacent  sides 
of  two  deep  tendons.  The  four  muscles  end  in  small  tendons  which 
wind  to  the  radial  side  of  the  four  fingers,  and,  passing  over  the 
transverse  ligament  of  the  metacarpus,  are  inserted  into  the  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  first  phalanges.  The  lum- 
bricales act  with  the  interossei  as  flexors  of  the  first  phalanges  and 
extensors  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  first  and  second 
have  been  seen  to  be  supplied  by  branches  of  the  median  nerve  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  receive  branches  of  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  deeper  dissection. 

The  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis  (Fig.  25,  9)  is  at 
the  same  level  as  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  and  can  be 
traced  between  the  halves  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  to  the  base  of 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  It  lies  in  a  fibrous  sheath  of  its 
own,  but  the  synovial  sheath  communicates  with  the  one  beneath 
the  annular  b'gament. 

[The  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  are  to  be  divided  (but 
not  the  flexor  pollicis)  and  turned  down  with  the  lumbricales ; 
the  muscles  of  the  little  finger  and  thumb  are  to  be  carefully 
dissected.] 

Muscles  op  the  Little  Finobb. 

The  Abductor  MiTiimi  Bigiti  (Fig.  25, 10)  is  the  most  superficial 
and  the  innermost  of  these.  It  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone  and 
slightly  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  25,  11)  is  often  insepai^ 
ably  united  with  the  abductor ;  but  the  deep  branches  of  the  ulnar 
artery  and  nerve  which  pass  between  the  two  will  serve  as  guides  to 
the  point  of  separation.  It  arises  from  the  unciform  process  of  the 
unciform  bone  and  from  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  with 
the  abductor  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  Opponens  Mininii  Bigiti  is  the  deepest  of  the  set,  and 
airises  from  the  unciform  process  close  to  the  preceding  muscle  and 
from  the  annular  ligament  It  spreads  into  a  triangular  shape,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  shaft  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone,  thus  resembling  the  opponens  pollicis  as  to  insertion,  although 
the  power  of  '^  opposition  "  in  the  little  finger  is  much  more  limited 
than  in  the  thumb. 
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Muscles  op  the  Thumb. 

The  Abductor  PoUicis  (Fig.  25,  2)  is  a  slender  muscle,  and  is 
the  most  superficial  of  the  series.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the 
trapezium,  and  from  the  annular  ligament  It  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  with  the  outer 
half  of  the  flexor  brevis.    It  must  be  divided  to  see  the  following  : — 

The  Opponens  PolliciB  (Fig. 
25,  3)  arises  from  the  front  of  the  ^^ig-  25. 

trapezium  and  from  the  annular 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  action  is  to  "oppose"  the 
thumb  to  the  fingers,  an  action 
peculiar  to  man  and  monkeys,  the 
muscle  being  sometimes  called 
the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis, 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis 
(Fig.  25,  4)  consists  of  two  por- 
tions at  its  insertion,  between 
which  the  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor  is  placed,  one  head  being 
more  or  less  conjoined  with  the 
adductor,  and  the  other  with  the 
abductor  pollicis.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  pcut  of  the  annular 
ligament,  from  the  front  of  the 

trapeziimi,  trapezoides  and  os  magnum,  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The 
two  heads  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  and  into  the  sesamoid  bones  which  are  developed  at  this 

Fig.  25.— Muscles  of  the  hand  (from  Wilson). 
1.  Annular  ligament.  flexor  sublimis  have  been  re- 

2,2.  Origin  and   insertion   of   the  mored. 

abductor  pollicis  muscle.  8.  Insertion  of  one  of  the  tendons  of 

3.  Opponens  pollicis.  the  deep  flexor. 

4.  Superficial  portion  of  the  flexor        9.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 

oreris  ]>oliici8.  pollicis,  passing   between  the 

5.  Deep  portion  of  the  flexor  breris  two  portions  of  Uie  flexor  breria 

pomcis.  to  the  last  phalanx. 

6.  Adductor  pollicis.  10.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
7,7.  The  lumbricales  muscles,  arising      11.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

from  the  deep  flexor  tendons,       12.  Pisiform  bone. 

upon   which   the   figures   are      13.  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle, 

plaoed.    The  tendons  of  the  the  abductor  indicia. 

F 
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point,  sending  slips  forward  to  join  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi 
intemodii  pollicis  on  the  back  of  the  first  phahmx  (Fig.  26) .  In  this 
way,  according  to  Duchenne,  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  (with  the 
exception  of  the  opponens)  extend  the  second  phalanx  whilst  acting 
upon  the  first  phalanx  in  the  directions  implied  by  their  several  names. 

Fig.  26. 


The  Adductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  25,  6)  arises  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of  the  middle  metacarpal 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  with  one  part  of  the  flexor  brevis,  the  muscle 
forming  a  triangle  with  its  base  to  the  ulnar  side.  The  muscle 
necessarily  covers  the  muscles  in  the  first  and  second  interosseous 
spaces  (which  may  be  seen  in  part  at  its  anterior  border),  and  wiU 
have  to  be  divided  subsequently  to  expose  them  thoroughly. 

The  Beep  Branch  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  17,  22)  is  to  be 
traced  out,  and  will  be  iound  tu  arise  from  the  ulnar  trunk  near  the 
pisifonr:  bone,  and  to  jmws  between  the  flexor  brevis  and  the  abductor 
TpiTiimi  digiti,  giving  branches  to  them  and  the  opponens.  It  then 
forms  an  arch  across  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  accompany- 
ing the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  supplying  the  two  innermost  lumbri- 
cales  muscles  and  the  seven  interossei  muscles  (palmar  and  dorsal)  ; 
and  ends  by  supplying  the  adductor  and  the  inner  half  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis.* 

*  It  may  assist  the  student  in  remembering  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  if  he  notices  bow  it  is  governed  by  the  number  1| ;  thus,  the  nerve  sup- 
plies one  and  a  half  muscles  in  the  fore-arm ;  gives  branches  to  one  and  a  half 
lingers  on  both  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects ;  and  lastly,  supplies  one  and  a  half 
muscles  of  the  thumb. 

Fig.  26. — Insertion  of  muscles  of  thumb  (from  Duchenne). 

a.  Abductor  pollicis.  e.  Tendinous  ^  expansion    of   flexor 

b.  Opponens  polUds.  brevis  joining  tendon  of  exten- 

c.  Outer  heaa  of  flexor  brevis.  sor  secundi  iutemodii. 

d.  Tendon  of  extensor  secundi  inter- 

nodiL 
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The  Deep  Palmar  Arch,  the  termination  of  the  radial  artery, 
mil  be  seen  appearing  between  the  flexor  brevis  and  the  adductor 
poUicis  muscles  ;  but  by  dividing  the  adductor  near  its  origin  and 
turning  it  aside,  the  entire  arch  can  be  traced  from  the  point  at 
"which  it  enters  the  palm,  between  the  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis. 

The  deep  arch  has  a  slight  convexity  towards  the  fingers,  and  is 
placed  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  being  completed  by 
the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Before  terminating  in  the  deep  palmar  arch  the  radial  artery  gives 
off  two  branches,  viz. : — 

1.  Princeps  pollicis,  a  large  branch  of  imcertain  origin,  and 
frequently  arising  from  the  radial  at  the  back  of  the  abductor 
indicis  ;  it  passes  along  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  then 
bifurcates  to  supply  both  sides  of  the  thumb  superficially. 

2.  Badialis  indicis,  which  runs  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
abductor  indicis  to  the  forefinger,  of  which  it  supplies  the  radial 
side,  giving  a  branch  of  conmiunication  to  the  superficial  palmar 
arch,  and  anastomosing  at  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  the  digital  artery 
derived  from  the  superficial  arch. 

The  deep  arch  gives  some  small  recurrent  branches  to  the  carpus  ; 
three  perforating  arteries  to  the  dorsum,  which  pass  between  the 
heads  of  the  three  inner  interosseous  muscles  ;  and  three  interosseous 
arteries  which  run  on  the  three  palmar  interosseous  muscles  to  the 
roots  of  the  fingers,  and  then  anastomose  with  the  digital  branches  of 
the  superficial  arch  at  their  points  of  bifurcation. 

The  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  can  now  be  easily  traced 
through  the  groove  in  the  trapezium  to  its  insertion  into  the  base  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  TraziBTerse  Metacarpal  Ligament  (Fig.  35,  14)  passes  in 
£ront  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons.  It  must  be  divided  to  follow 
out  the  palmar  interossei,  which  pass  beneath  it. 

The  ^teroMeous  Muscles  are  seven  in  number,  three  palmar 
and  four  dorsal  Two  of  the  palmar  interossei  are  readily  seen,  but 
the  adductor  poUicis  must  be  entirely  detached  from  the  middle 
metacarpal  bone  in  order  to  expose  the  remaining  one. 

The  Three  palmar  interossei  (Fig.  27)  are  muscles  placed  in  the 
three  metacarpal  spaces  between  the  fingers,  and  are  numbered  1st 
2nd,  and  3rd  from  the  radial  side.  They  are  arranged  as  oi-ductors 
of  the  fingers  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  long  or  middle 
finger,  as  follows  : — The  1st  palmar  interosseous  muscle  arises  from 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  2nd  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
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ulnar  side  of  the  corresponding  first  phalanx ;  the  2nd  arises  from 
the  radial  side  of  the  4th  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
radial  side  of  the  corresponding  first  phalanx ;  the  3rd  arises  from 

Fig  27.  Fig.  28. 


the  radial  side  of  the  5th  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
radial  side  of  the  corresponding  first  phalanx. 

The  Four  dorsal  interossei  (Fig.  28)  are  pennifonn  muscles  arising 
from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  therefoi-e 
showing  by  the  sides  of  the  palmar  muscles  to  some  extent,  but  are 
best  dissected  from  behind.  They  are  arranged  as  oft-ductors  from 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  middle  or  long  finger,  and  are 
therefore  inserted  aa  follows  : — The  1st  (abductor  indicis)  into  the 
radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger  ;  the  2nd 

Fig.  27.— The  three  palmar  interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand  (drawn  by 
J.  T.  Gray).  ' 

1.  Tendon  of  flexor  caipi  ulnarii.  2.  Tendon  of  flexor  carpi  radialia. 

Fig.  28.— The  four  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand  (drawn  by 
J.  T.  Gray).  ^ 

1.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis        2.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior.  brevior. 

3.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  ulnaria. 
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into  the  radial  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger ;  the  3rd 
into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  same  phalanx  ;  the  4th  into  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger.  These  muscles  vary  slightly 
as  to  their  attachments^  but  the  following  points  respecting  them 
have  been  elucidated  by  Duchenne's  electriccd  investigations  : — The 
insertion  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  (Fig.  29),  emibles  the 
interossei  to  act  as  flexors  of  that  phalanx,  whilst  giving  lateral  move- 
Fig.  29. 


ment  to  the  fingers  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  slip  (d)  sent 
forward  to  join  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons  extends  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  ;  and  thus  the  action  of  the  interossei  is 
shown  to  include  adduction  to  and  abduction  from  the  median  line 
of  the  hand,  with  flexion  of  the  first  and  extension  of  the  second  and 
third  phalanges. 

[The  interosseous  muscles  of  the  hand  should  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  foot,  when  the  same  arrangement  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  both  cases,  with  the  exception  that,  m  the  foot,  the  imaginary  line 
is  drawn  through  the  long  or  second  toe,  and  that  the  muscles  are 
arranged  in  corresponding  relation.] 

Ligaments  of  the  Scapula. 

[The  muscles  about  the  scapula  are  to  be  followed  to  their  exact 
insertions  and  cut  short ;  the  aeltoid  and  the  remains  of  the  trapezius 
must  be  carefully  removed  in  order  that  the  ligaments  of  the  scapula 
and  clavicle  may  be  seen.] 

The  Acromio-Clavicular  Articulation  (Fig.  30)  is  a  simple 

Pig.  29. — Attachment  of  an  interoaseous  muscle  (from  Duchenne). 

0.  InteroBseons  muacle.  c.  8Up  passing  forward  to  (d)  side 

^.  Attachment  to  base  of  first  pha-  of  extensor  tendon. 

lanx.  e.  Central  portion  of  extensor  tendon. 
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arthrodial  joint,  though  occasionally  there  is  a  fibro-cartilage  developed 
in  it,  dividing  the  synovial  cavity  into  two  parts. 

The  Superior  acromio-clavicular  ligament  (Fig.  30,  i),  is  a  quadri- 
lateral band  of  short  strong  fibres,  more  or  less  connected  with  the 

fibres  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid.     It 
Fig.  80.  is  in  reality  continuous  with  the  in- 

ferior a/^ornio-clavicular  ligament ,  which 
is  similar  in  shape,  but  placed  below 
the  joint. 

The  Coraco-Clavicular  Ligament 
(Fig.  30,  2)  is  really  but  one  ligament 
twisted  upon  itself  so  as  to  present  two 
surfaces,  to  which  the  names  Conoid 
I  and  Trapezoid  have  been  given;  if 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  has  been  di- 
vided, this  twisted  arrangement  can  be 
readily  undone. 

The  Conoid  Ligament  is  the  more 
posterior  portion,  and  resembles  a  cone 
with  the  base  upwards.  It  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the 
base  of  the  coracoid  process  hehv:,  and 
to  the  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  clavicle  and  part  of  the  adjacent  bone  above. 

The  Trapezoid  Ligament  might  be  more  suitably  called  rhomboid 
from  its  shape.  It  is  a  quadrilateral  band  of  fibres  attached  to  the 
line  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process 
below,  and  to  the  line  leading  to  the  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  clavicle  above.  It  is  anterior  and  external  to  the  conoid  ligament* 
The  Coraco-Acromial  Ligament  (Fig.  30,  3)  is  a  triangular 
band  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  by  its 
smaller  end  to  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process,  and  is  often  divided 
into  two  portions.  It  arches  above  the  shoulder-joint  and  prevents 
dislocation  upwards. 

*  The  relation  of  the  ligaments  may  be  remembered  by  the  letters  a  e  in 
trapezoid,  which  is  anterior  and  external  to  the  conoid. 

Fig.  30. — Ligaments  of  the  scapula  and  shoulder-joint  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Superior  acromio-clayicular  liga-        6,  Capeular  ligament. 

ment.  6.  Coraco-humeral  ligament. 

2.  Coraco-clayicular   ligament  (tra-        7.  The  long   tendon  of  the  biceps 

pezoid).  issuing  from  the  capsular  liga- 

3.  Coraco-aeromial  ligament.  ment  and  entering  the  bicipital 

4.  TransYerse  ligament.  groove. 
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The  Transverse  Ligament  (Fig.  30,  4)  is  a  short  band  con- 
▼erting  the  suprascapular  notch  into  a  hole,  and  giving  origin  to  part 
of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  suprascapular  artery  goes  over  the 
ligament,  hut  the  nerve  beneath  it 

The  movements  between  the  scapula  and  clavicle  are  veiy  slight, 
but  the  two  bones  move  freely  together  upon  the  thorax,  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  {idde  Side  of  Neck)  admitting  of  movement  in  every 
direction.  The  scapula  is  raised  by  the  trapezius  (upper  part), 
levator  anguli  scapulaB  and  rhombodei  muscles ;  being  again  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  assisted  probably  by  the  pectoralis 
minor,  the  lower  fibres  of  the  trapezius,  and  (indirectly)  by  the 
latissimus  dorsL  It  is  drawn  forward  by  the  serratus  magnus,  and 
backward  by  the  rhomboideL  The  rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the 
ribs,  by  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  elevated  and  the  arm  is  raised 
beyond  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  is  due  to  the  trapezius  and  to 
the  strong  lower  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus ;  the  upper  fibres  of 
the  latter  muscle,  the  rhomboidei  and  the  pectoralis  minor  acting  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  Shouldeii  Joint. 

(The  muscles  surroundii^  the  shoulder  are  to  be  carefully  removed, 
those  which  are  inserted  into  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus  being 
dissected  as  close  to  the  capsular  ligament  as  possible  without  injuring 
it,  and  then  cut  short.] 

The  shoulder  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joints  and  has 
therefore  a  capsular  ligament  It  is  surrounded  and  strengthened 
by  the  following  muscles  : — above  by  the  supra-spinatus,  bdow  by  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps,  in  front  by  the  subscapularis,  and  behind  by 
the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor. 

The  shoulder-joint  admits  of  the  following  movements — flexion, 
extension,  abduction,  adduction,  rotation,  and  circumduction,  which 
may  be  conveniently  taken  to  resemble  the  same  movements  in  the 
hip-joint  Thus  the  humerus  is  flexed  (in  front  of  the  trunk)  by 
the  pectoralis  major  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles,  and  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  deltoid.  It  is  extended  (behind  the  trunk)  by  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  posterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid.  It 
is  adduded  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  latissimus  dorsi,  the  two  teres  muscles,  and  coraco-bracliialis, 
and  abducted  by  the  deltoid  and  supra-spinatus.  Rotation  of  the 
himierus  upon  the  glenoid  cavity  is  produced  outvxirds  by  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor,  inwards  by  the  subscapularis,  teres  major, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  pectoralis  major  muscles.    The  last  two  muscles 
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are  antagonistic  in  the  fact  that  the  pectoralis  major  draws  the  arm 
across  the  chest  after  rotating  it,  whilst  the  latissimus  dorsi  draws  it 
behind  the  back. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  (Fig.  30, 5)  is  seen  to  be  loose,  allowing 
partial  dislocation  of  the  humerus  now  that  all  the  muscles  are 
divided,  and  rough,  owing  to  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  scapula  into  it  There  is  frequently  an  opening  on  its  inner  side^ 
bj  which  the  bursa  of  the  subscapularis  communicates  with  the 
articular  cavity.  It  is  attached  ahove  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  is  pierced  at  its  lower  margin  by  the  long  tendon  of 
the  biceps.  It  is  thickened  in  front  by  a  band  of  fibres  attached  to 
the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  and  called  the  Coraco-humeral  liga- 
ment. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  to  be  followed  into  the  articulation  by 

laying  open  the  capsular  liga- 
^i^-  '^-  ment,  when  it  will  be  found  to 

be  surrounded  by  a  tube  of 
synovial  membrane,  and  having 
become  flattened,  to  be  attached 
to  the  glenoid  ligament  and 
upper  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
This  tube  can  be  demonstrated 
before  the  capsule  is  opened  by 
making  traction  upon  the  ten- 
don, when  the  tube  will  be 
everted  (Fig.  31). 

The     Glenoid     Ligament 
(Fig.  31, 4)  is  a  fibrous  ring  con- 
tinuous with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  surrounding  the  glenoid 
cavity,  which  it  therefore  deepens. 

There  is  a  single  SynoTial  Membrane  in  the  shoulder  joints 
which  is  reflected  over  the  articular  surfaces  and  capsular  ligament ; 
it  forms  a  tube  around  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  which  is  prolonged 
into  the  bicipital  groove. 

Fig.  31. — Section  through  the  ihoidder-joint  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  The  cut  end  of  the  clavicle*  5.  Lower  part  of  capsule  and  Bynovial 

2.  Acromial  end  of  clavicle.  sac. 

3.  Articular  surface  of  the  glenoid        6.  Sjnonal  membrane  prolonged  on 

cavity  covered  with  cartilage  biceps  tendon, 

and  synovial  membrane.  7.  Tendon  of  biceps. 

4.  Cross  section  of  the  glenoid  Uga- 

ment. 
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The  Elbow  Joint. 

[The  muscles  about  the  elbow  are  to  be  removed,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  detaching  the  supinator  brevis  not  to  remove  or 
dama^  the  external  laterfd  and  the  orbicular  ligaments.  Beneath 
the  tnceps  close  to  the  joint  may  be  found  a  little  slip  of  muscular 
fibre  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  back  of  the 
joint ;  this  is  the  Subanconeus,  which  is  however  often  wanting  or 
but  slightly  developed.  All  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand 
should  now  be  removed  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  wrist,  &c. 
In  removing  the  deep  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  oblique  ligament.] 

The  articulation  of  the  humerus  and  ulna  is  a  good  example  of 
ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint,  and  therefore  has  lateral  ligaments  ;  the 
articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  an  example  of  diarthrosis 
rotatariusy  the  head  being  surrounded  by  a  ring  partly  of  bone  and 
partly  of  ligament ;  and  the  articulation  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  an  example  of  simple 
ttrthrodia.  The  ligaments  of  the  elbow  are  imited  together  and 
form  one  general  capsule,  but  may  be  divided  into  anterior,  posterior, 
external  lateral,  and  internal  lateraL 

The  elbow-joint  has  in  front  the  brachialis  anticus  with  the 
brachial  artery  and  median  nerve ;  behind  are  the  triceps  and  an- 
coneus muscles.  To  the  inner  side  are  the  muscles  arising  from  the 
internal  condyle,  and  the  idnar  nerve  with  the  inferior  profunda 
artery  lies  upon  the  internal  lateral  ligament  Externally  the 
muscles  arising  from  the  external  condyle,  vrith  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery,  are  in  relation,  and  the  supi- 
nator brevis  is  closely  connected  with  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment 

The  fore-arm  is  flexed  by  the  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and 
supinator  longus,  and  indirectly  by  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  and 
filers.  It  is  extended  by  the  triceps  and  anconeus,  and  indirectly 
by  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Rotation  of  the  radius 
upon  the  vHhsl  and  humerus,  and  consequently  pronation  and  supina- 
tion of  the  hand  are  produced  as  follows, — Pronation  by  the  pronator 
qnadratus  and  pronator  teres,  mpmation  by  the  biceps,  supinator 
brevis,  and  very  feebly  by  the  supinator  longus. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  (Fig.  32,  i)  is  a  broad  membrane 
attached  to  the  humerus  immediately  above  the  coronoid  fossa,  and 
to  the  edge  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  partly  to  the 
orbicular  Ugament  of  the  radius. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  33,  8)  is  thin  and  loose,  and  is 
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attached  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  olecranon  fo8?a  of  the  humerus, 

and  to  the  edge  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  32,  2)  is  triangular,  the 

apex  being  attached  to  the  promi- 
Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  nent    internal   condyle,    and    the 

base  being  attached  all  along  the 
inner  margins  of  the  coronoid  and 
olecranon  processes,  and  bridging 
across  the  notch  between  them. 

The  External  Lateral  Liga- 
ment (Fig.  33,  4)  is  a  short  thick 
.,  band  attached  to  the  outer  con- 

dyle, and  radiating  slightly  at  its 
attachment  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the 
radius. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  will 
be  seen  by  removing  the  anterior 
ligament,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
reflected  between  the  humerus, 
radius,  and  ulna,  and  also  into  the 
small  joint  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity.  The  articular  surfaces  of 
all  the  bones  are  encrusted  with 
cartilage,  but  occasionally  those 
of    the    coronoid    and    olecranon 

processes  are  separated  by  a  groove  across  the  bottom  of  the  sigmoid 

cavity. 


Fig.  32. — Ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint;  inner  side  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Anterior  ligament.  6.  Interosseous  ligament. 

2.  Internal  lateral  ligament.  6.  Internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 

3.  Orbicidar  ligament.  which   conceals   the   posterior 

4.  Oblique  ligament.  ligament. 

Fig.  33.— External  view  of  the  elbow-joint  (from  "Wilson). 

1.  Humerus.  lar  ligament,  spi-cadlnc;  out  at 

2.  Ulna.  its  insertion  into  the  ulna. 

3.  Kadius.  7.  Anterior  ligament,  scarcely  sppa- 

4.  External  lateral  ligament  inserted  rent  in  tMs  view  of  the  articu- 

inferiorly  into  (5)  the  orbicular  lation. 

ligament.  8.  Posterior  ligament,  thrown  into 

6.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  orbicu-  folds  by  the  extension  of  the 


joint. 
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Radio-Ulnar  Articulations. 

Saperior  (Fig.  34,  3). — This  is  a  part  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  con- 
sists of  the  Orbicular  ligament,  a  strong  flat  band  of  fibres  which  is 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and  gives 
insertion  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  which  must 
be  removed  to  see  the  orbicular  ligament  satisfactorily. 

Kiddle  (Fig.  32,  5). — The  Interosseous  ligament  or  membrane  is 
the  great  bond  between  the  shafts  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  its 
fibres  running  obliquely  downwards  &om  the  radius  to  the  ulna. 
It  is  attached  to  the  sharp  interosseous  borders  of  both  bones  in  all 
their  lower  part,  a  space  being  left  between  the  bones  above,  through 
which  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels  go.  The  membrane  has  a 
large  opening  in  it  near  the  lower  part  for  the  anterior  interosseous 
artery,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones  for  its  branches. 

The  Bound  or  oblique  ligament  (Fig.  32,  4)  is  very  rarely  seen,  but 
is  a  band  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  and  to  the  radius  below  the  bicipital  tubercle.  Its  direction  is 
therefore  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 

Inferior  (Fig.  35,  2)  is  formed  by  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments, 
which  are  short  fibrous  bands  passing  between  the  extremities  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  by  an  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  which  will 
be  seen  when  the  joint  is  opened  (Fig.  37,  3). 

The  Wrist  Joint. 

This  is  a  condyloid  joint  or  hinge-joint  admitting  of  considerable 
lateral  movement,  and  has  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  wrist  joint  has  in  front  the  radial  artety,  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor 
anblimis  and  profundus,  with  the  median  nerve,  ulnar  arteiy  and 
nerve,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnans.  To  the  outer  side,  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  primi  intemodii  poUicis,  with  the 
radial  artery  and  nerve.  Behind,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
and  the  brevier,  extensor  secimdi  intemodii  poUicis,  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  indicie,  and  minimi  digiti,  and  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnans  (Fig.  24). 

The  Anterior  and  Posterior  Ligaments  (Fig.  35,  3)  are  broad 
bands  attached  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
and  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones,  being 
united  with  the  ligaments  of  the  carpus. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  35,  4)  is  a  thick  band 
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attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  scaphoid  and  trapezium. 

Fig.  34.  ^*  "^- 


Fig.  34.— Upper  part  of  ulna  with  orbicular  ligament  (from  Wilson). 
1.  Olecranon.  2.  Tip  of  coronoid  process.  3.  Orbicular  ligament. 

Fig.  35.— Ligaments  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  wrist  and  hand  (from  Wilson). 


1.  Lower  part  of  the   interosseous 

membrane.  [ment. 

2.  Anterior  inferior  radio-ulnar  li^- 

3.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  wnst- 

4.  External  lateral  ligament,  [joint. 

5.  Internal  lateral  ligament. 

6.  Palmar  ligaments  of  the  carpus. 

7.  Pisiform  bone,  with  its  ligament. 

8.  Ligaments  connecting  the  second 

row  of  carpal  bones  with  the 
metacarpals,  and  the  metacar- 
pals with  each  other. 

9.  Capsular  ligament  of  the  carpo- 

metacarpal articulation  of  the 
thumb. 

10.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  meta- 

carpo-phalangeal  articulation 
of  the  thumb. 

11.  One  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of 

that  articulation. 


12.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  meta- 

carpo-^lulangeal  articulation 
of  the  index  linger ;  this  liga- 
ment has  been  removed  in  the 
other  fingers. 

13.  Lateral   ligaments  of  the   same 

articulation :  the  ooiresponding 
ligaments  are  seen  in  the  other 
articulations. 

14.  Transverse  ligament  of  the  meta- 

carpal bones. 

15.  Anterior  and  one  lateral  ligament 

of  the  phalangeal  articulation 
of  the  thumb. 

16.  Anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of 

the  phalangeal  articulations  of 
the  index  finger ;  the  anterior 
ligaments  are  remoTed  in  the 
other  fingers,  but  the  lateral 
ligaments  remain. 
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The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  35,  5)  is  longer  than  the 
external,  and  is  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  Bones  of  the  Carpus  (Fig.  35,  6)  are  bound  together  by 
vertical  and  transverse  doracU  and  palmar,  and  at  each  side  by 
slender  lateral  ligaments,  which 

will  not  repay  a  special  dissec-  Fig.  86. 

tion ;  also  by  interosseous  liga- 
ments which  bind  together  the 
several  bones  of  each  row  (except 
the  pisiform  which  has  a  sepa- 
rate capsular  ligament),  and  will 
be  seen  when  the  joints  are 
opened  (Fig.  36). 

The  Metacarpal  Bones 
(Fig.  35,  8)  (with  the  exception 
of  the  first)  are  connected  with 
the  second  row  of  the  carpus  by 
dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  and 
the  four  metacarpal  bones  are 
joined  together  by  transverse 
dorsal,  palmar^  and  interosseous 
ligaments. 

The  first  metacarpal  bone  has 
a  separate  capsular  ligament  con- 
necting it  with  the  trapezium,  this  joint  being  enarthrodial  (Fig.  35, 
9).  The  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  are  capable  only  of  a 
slight  gliding  or  arthrodial  movement,  with  the  exception  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  which  is  capable  of  flexion,  extension, 
adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction.     The  movements  of  the 

Fig.  36. — Section  ahowing  the  dispoBition  of  the  chief  synovial  membranes  of 
the  wriflt-joint  (from  WiUon). 
I.  Sacciform  membrane.  7.  Scaphoid. 

II.  Second  synoyial  membrane.  8.  Unciform. 

UL  Third  or  large  Bynovial  mem*        9.  Os  magnum. 

brane.  10.  Trapezoid. 

lY.  Synovial  membrane  between  the  11.  Trapezium. 

trapezium  and  metacarpal  bone  12.  Interarticular  fibro-cartilage, 

ofuumb.  That  of  the  piaiform  13.  Metacarpal  bone  of  thumb, 

bone  ia  not  viaible  in  tma  view.  14.  Metacarpal  bone  of  little  finger. 

1.  Badiuf,  +•  InteroBseoua     metacarpal     liga- 

2.  Ulna.  menta.    Interosseous  li^ment  a 

3.  Internal  lateral  ligament.  are   also  aeen  connecting  the 

4.  External  lateral  ligament.  bones  of  each  row  of  the  carpus. 
o.  Cuneiform  bone. 

6.  Semilnnar. 
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wrist  are  due  to  the  actions  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  carpus 
and  phalanges. 

("The  synovial  membranes  of  the  wrist  are  to  he  opened  by  the 
following  incisions  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand ;  one  between 
the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  (care  being  taken  not  to 
divide  the  fibro-cartilage),  and  three  transverse  incisions  carried 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  carpus,  the  two  rows  of 
carpal  bones,  and  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  respectively.  The 
articulations  of  the  pLsiform  bone  and  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone 
are  also  to  be  opened.] 

The  Synovial  Membranes  of  the  Wrist  (Fig.  36)  are  five  in 
number.  The  1st  or  vnenihrana  sacciformis  is  between  the  lower  ends 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  extends  between  the  ulna  and  the 
triangular  fibro-cartilage ;  the  2nd  is  between  the  radios  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and  the  three 
outer  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  below  ;  the  3rd  is  between 
the  first  and  second  rows  of  carpal  bones,  passing  between  the  several 
bones  as  well ;  it  is  prolonged  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row 
to  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  is  reflected  over  the  bases  of  the  four 
inner  bones  as  well  as  between  them ;  the 
^^o-  37.  4tii  ig  between  the  cimeiform  and  pisi- 

form bones ;  the  5th  between  the  tra- 
pezium and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

The     Triang^ular     flbro-cartilage 
(Fig'  37,  3)  is  best  seen  by  removing  the 
carpus  altogether.    It  is  attached  by  its 
base  to  the  mai*gin  of  the  radius,  between 
j  the  surfaces  for  articulation  ^ith  the  ulna 

I  and  the  carpus,  and  passes  transversely 

between  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and 
the  carpus,  to  be  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  root  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna. 

The  Metacarpus  and  Phalanges  (Eig.  35)  are  connected  by 
anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments. 

The  Anterior  ligaments  are  strong  fibro-cartilaginous  bands  passing 


1  is  37. — Lower  end  of  radiui  and  ulna  with  triangular  fibro-cardlaire  (fix)m 

Wilson). 

1.  nadius.  4.  Articular  surface  of  radius. 

2.  Ulna.  6.  Membnuia  sacciformis. 

3.  Interarticular  fibro-cartilago. 
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from  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  and  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

The  Posterior  ligament  is  a  distinct  structure  beneath  the  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendons. 

The  Lateral  ligaments  are  strong  bands  which  are  attached  to  the 
Bides  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  pass  obUquely  to  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  phalanges. 

Each  joint  has  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  Phalangeal  Articulations  are  similar  to  those  between  the 
metacarpus  and  phalanges. 

The  articulations  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  may  be  remem* 
bered  by  the  formula — 

R    R 

4    4    3    1 

4    4    7    6 


13    12     1 


Thus  the  Scaphoid  and  Semilunar  articulate  each  with  4  carpal 
lK>nea  and  the  Radius ;  the  Cuneiform  with  3,  and  the  Pisiform  with 
1  carpal  bone  each.  The  Trapezium  and  Trapezoides  with  4,  the 
Magnum  with  7,  and  the  Unciform  with  5,  carpal  and  metacarpal 
bones  respectively.  The  nimibers  in  the  third  row  give  the  articu- 
lations of  the  several  metacarpal  bones  with  the  carpus  only,  but  in 
addition  the  adjacent  bones  of  the  four  fingers  articulate  with  each 
other. 
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DISSECTION  OF  THE  LEG. 

[The  Student  is  requested  to  read  the  '  Introduction '  before  commencing 
the  dissection^  unless  he  has  done  so  ^evwudy,'\ 

Before  beginning  the  actual  dissection,  the  student  should  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  external  configuration  of  the  part 
and  the  relations  which  superficial  appearances  bear  to  deeper  struc- 
tures. If  he  has  already  dissected  this  region  he  should  also  make 
the  incisions  necessary  to  expose  the  several  arteries  in  the  positions 
in  which  they  are  usudly  tied,  according  to  the  directions  which  accom- 
pany the  description  of  each  vessel,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
tissues  unnecessarily,  and  to  stitch  up  the  incisions  without  delay. 

External  appearances. — The  fold  of  the  groin  separates  the  abdomen 
from  the  thigh,  and  the  finger,  if  carried  along  it,  wUl  recognise 
Pouparf s  ligament  stretched  tightly  across,  when  the  limb  is  fully 
extended.  In  the  same  position  also  the  front  of  the  thigh  will  be 
convex  owing  to  the  large  extensor  muscles,  but  if  the  knee  be  slightly 
bent  and  the  thigh  abducted,  a  shallow  depression  will  be  seen 
inunediately  below  the  groin  corresponding  to  Scarpa's  triangle,  and 
Poupart's  ligament  will  be  felt  to  become  relaxed.  Lymphatic 
glands  of  variable  size  can  be  felt  along,  or  a  little  above  the  line  of 
Poupart's  ligament ;  whilst  below  it,  and  more  or  less  in  a  vertical 
direction,  will  be  found  others  which  belong  strictly  to  the  thigh. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hollow  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  can  be  felt  the 
femoral  artery,  which  may  be  followed  for  about  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  thigh  in  a  thin  subject.  A  subcutaneous  vein  (saphena)  is 
occasionally  to  be  seen,  when  enlarged,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb, 
and  the  course  of  others  joining  it  is  occasionally  visible.  If  the 
body  should  be  the  subject  of  femoral  hernia,  probably  the  hernial 
tumor  will  be  found  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  reaching  more  or  less  along  the  lower  border 
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of  Pouparf  8  ligainent.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  hernial  protrosion  be 
returned,  the  finger  can  be  readily  jiassed  into  the  enlarged  saphenous 
opening  and  up  into  the  crural  ring  behind  Poupart's  ligament 

The  crest  and  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  will  be  readily 
teen  and  felt,  the  anterior  inferior  spine  less  so,  on  account  of  the 
muscles  covering  it ;  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubes  can  also  be 
distinguished.  The  great  trochanter  is  easily  recognised  from  three 
to  four  inches  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
manipulated  that  its  relation  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pelvis  and 
sniTounding  parts  may  be  clearly  appreciated  during  the  movements 
of  the  limb  ;  and  the  two  sides  of  the  body  should  be  compared  if 
any  morbid  change  about  the  hip  is  suspected. 

An  important  diagnostic  sign  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  is,  that  when  the  limb  is  rotated  the  trochanter  describes 
part  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which  is  not  the  case  when  fracture  exists. 
When  an  impacted  fracture  or  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
has  taken  place,  the  arc  is  much  smaller  and  the  movement  less 
complete.  The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  behind  the  trochanter 
when  the  limb  is  rotated,  and  in  a  very  thin  subject  it  may  be 
detected  in  front,  when  the  finger  is  thrust  deeply  into  Scarpa's 
triangle. 

Fig.  88. 


N^laton's  test  line  for  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upwards 
or  backwards  is  one  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (Fig.  38,  a  b),  which  in  health  touches 
the  top  of  the  great  trochanter.    Bryant's  test  line  for  fracture  of  the 

Fig.  38.— A  B,  N^Uton*B  test  line ;  A  C  D,  Biyant'i  ilio-femoral  tnangle. 

o  2 
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neck  of  the  femur  is  one  taken  vertically  from  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  when  the  body  is  recumbent  (Fig.  38,  a  o),  from  which 
the  distance  (o  d)  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  can  be  accurately 
measured. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  patella  are  to  be  examined,  and 
it  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  part  of  the  articular  end  of  the  femur 
is  uncovered  by  the  patella  when  the  knee  is  flexed.  The  ligament 
of  the  patella  and  its  attachment  to  the  tibia  are  to  be  noticed,  and 
the  finger  carried  along  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  the 
shin,  down  to  the  ankle.  The  head  of  the  fibula  is  prominent,  and 
the  hand  carried  to  the  back  of  the  knee  will  recognise  the  outer  and 
inner  hamstrings  attached  to  it  and  to  the  tibia,  and  when  the  knee 
is  flexed  may  feel  the  popliteal  artery  behind  the  joint.  The  lower 
third  of  the  fibula  is  subcutaneous  and  terminates  in  the  prominent 
external  malleolus,  behind  which  the  peroneal  tendons  can  be  felt. 
On  the  inner  side,  the  inner  malleolus  is  to  be  examined,  with  the 
tendons  behind  it,  and  at  the  back  of  the  limb  the  Achilles  tendon 
attached  to  the  heel. 

The  foot  is  to  be  moved  freely,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
amount  of  lateral  motion  in  the  ankle  joint  is  greatest  when  the  toe 
is  thoroughly  pointed.  In  the  same  position  the  broad  upper  articular 
surfiEU^  of  the  astragalus  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  is  readily  seen 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  tibia. 

In  the  foot,  the  following  points  of  practical  utility  should  be 
thoroughly  recognised  ;  first,  on  the  inner  side,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
scaphoid  bone,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  may  be 
traced,  and  which  is  the  guide  in  Chopart's  amputation  of  the  foot ; 
secondly,  the  slighter  prominence  of  the  internal  cimeiform  bone  and 
base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  in  front  of  it,  to  which  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  may  be  traced,  and  which  serve  as  a  guide  in 
He/s  amputation ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  outer  side,  the  prominent 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  which  serves  the  same  purpose. 
The  toes  are  commonly  much  distorted  owing  to  the  long  pressure  of 
ill-fitting  shoes,  and  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
great  toe  is  not  unfrequently  diseased,  forming  a  bubion. 

The  Front  op  the  Thigh. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  along  Poupart's  ligament  and  carried 
down  the  inner  border  of  the  thich,  for  half  its  length,  and  this  is  to 
be  joined  by  another  across  the  mnb  at  that  point ;  the  flap  of  skin 
thus  marked  out  is  to  be  carefully  reflected  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh.] 
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The  Superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  continnons  with  the  Baperficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen  over  Poupart'e  ligament,  and  generally  contains 

Fig.  39. 


a  good  deal  of  &t,  particularly  in  the  female  Bnbject.  It  is  divisible 
into  two  layers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  deep  layer 
will  be  seen  by  reflecting  the  saperficial  layer  in  the  same  way  as 

Fig.  39. — Superficial  diMecUon  of  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  (from 
Wood*OnKupture'). 

«,  Saperficial  layer   of  fascia  (re-  a.  Poupart*8  ligament, 

fleeted).  A.  Intercolumnar  fascia. 

^.  Deeper  layer  of  faacia  (re6ected),  t.  External  abdominal  ring. 

tne  luperficial  yeaseU  being  left  k,  Arciform  or  intercolumnar  fibres 
attached  to  the  external  oblique.  of  external  oblique. 

c.  Inguinal  lymphatic  glands.  /.  Internal  saphena  yein. 

d.  Saperficial  circumflex  iliac  artery.  m.  Femoral  Ijrmphatic  glands. 
€,  Superficial  epigastric  artery.  n.  Ilio-inguinal  nerre. 

f,  Superior  external  pudic  artery.  o.  Saphenous  opening. 
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the  skin,  but  not  so  far  down,  the  separation  between  the  two  layers 
of  fascia  being  marked  by  some  small  vessels,  glands,  and  minute 
nerves. 

The  Sui>erficial  Vessela  (Fig.  39)  are  branches  of  the  femoral 
artery  with  their  accompanying  veins,  and  are  three  in  number,  viz. : — 

The  Superficial  epigastric  artery  («),  which  arises  from  the  femoral 
immediately  below  Poupart*8  ligament,  and  passes  upwards  and 
inwards  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Superficial  circumfiex  iliac  artery  ((Q,  a  smaU  branch  running 
outwards  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  Superior  external  pudic  artery  (/),  running  inwards  over  the 
spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  or  to  the  labium  in  the  female. 

The  Veins  correspond  in  course  and  will  be  seen  to  open  into  the 
saphena  vein. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  will  also  be  found  between  the  layers  of 
superficial  fascia,  and  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  along  the  groin^ 
to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  anus  pass,  and 
another  below  the  groin  in  the  direction  of  the  thigh,  into  which  the 
lymphatics  of  the  limb  empty  themselves.  The  relation  of  the  lym- 
phatics to  these  glands  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  since  the  position  of  a 
bubo  will  vary  according  to  the  part  primarily  aflfected,— genitals  or 
foot 

The  Nerves  are  the  terminations  of  the  ilio-inguinal  and  crural 
branch  of  the  genito-cruraly  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 

The  Deep  layer  of  superfi^dal  fascia  is  more  membranous  than  the 
superficial  layer,  and  will  be  best  seen  by  raising  it  from  the  deep 
fascia  beneath,  beginning  about  four  inches  below  the  groin  and 
reflecting  it  on  to  Pouparf  s  ligament  Between  the  two  is  the 
saphena  vein,  and  the  deeper  layer  of  superficial  fascia  will  be  found 
bound  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  vein  disappears,  the  saphenous 
opening.  The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  does  not  pass  over 
Poupart's  ligament  like  the  superficial  layer,  but  is  boimd  down  to 
the  fjEisda  lata  just  below  it,  thus  helping  to  direct  a  large  femoral 
hernia  along  the  groin. 

The  Deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  (fascia  lata)  is  now  exposed,  and  is  to 
be  dissect^  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  femoral  hernia,  the  several  nerves  piercing  it  being  left  for  subse- 
quent examination. 

FsKORAL  Hernia. 

[The  saphena  vein  is  seen  to  disappear  through  an  opening  in  the 
fascia  lata  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament    This 
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is  the  saphenous  opening,  which  is  obscured  by  the  attachment  of  a 
portion  of  the  superficial  fascia,  called  from  the  numerous  perfora- 
tions in  it  cribriform.  If  the  cribriform  feuscia  be  carefully  removed 
together  with  the  small  veins,  the  artificially  produced  saphenous 
opening  will  then  be  clearly  seen.] 

The  Saphenous  opening  (Fig.  39,  o)  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  is  generally  best  seen  in  the  female.  It  is  an 
oval  opening  half  an  inch  wide,  produced  by  a  splitting  and  folding 
of  the  fascia  lata  at  this  point ;  ^e  outer  edge  of  the  opening  being 
formed  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  which  is  attached  to  the 
whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  whilst  the  inner  and  deeper  part 
is  formed  by  the  yMc  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which,  passing 
beneath  the  femoral  vessels,  binds  down  the  pectineus  muscle  and  is 
attached  to  the  pectineal  line.  The  outer  border,  which  can  be 
made  sharp  and  semicircular  with  the  scalpel,  is  known  as  the  /o/ct- 
form  ot  sickle-shape  maigin  (process  of  Bums),  and  over  the  lower 
part  of  this  the  saphena  vein  passes  to  open  into  the  femoral  vein. 
The  superior  extremity  of  the  maigin,  where  it  joins  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  overlies  the  femoral  vessels,  is  sometimes  called  Hey's 
ligament  The  saphenous  opening  is  the  external  aperture  through 
which  femoral  hernia  when  of  large  size  passes,  and  might  there- 
fore well  be  called  the  external  femoral  ring,  although  strictly  speak- 
ing there  is  in  the  undissected  condition  no  definite  ring,  but  merely 
a  weak  point  in  the  fascia  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes, 
pushing  before  it  the  cribriform  fascia.  The  position  of  the  thigh 
has  considerable  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  saphenous 
opening,  and  its  edges  wiU  be  found  to  be  relaxed  when  the  thigh  is 
flexed  and  adducted^  the  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed  when 
the  ^  taxis  "  is  applied  for  the  reduction  of  a  hernia. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  lower  end  of  the  saphenous 
opening  transversely  outwards  for  two  inches,  and  a  corresponding 
one  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  piece  of  fascia 
thus  marked  out  and  including  the  falciform  process  is  to  be  reflected 
to  the  outer  side.] 

Sheath  of  the  vessela  (Fig.  40,  A;).— Beneath  the  fascia  lata  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  will  now  be  seen  a  delicate  fascia,  con- 
taining a  little  fat  and  covering  the  femoral  vessels,  called  the  theafh 
of  the  femoraX  vessels.  This  sheath  is  a  tube,  broader  above  than 
helow  and  becoming  gradually  lost  upon  the  vessels,  the  anterior 
port  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  the 
posterior  part  with  the  fascia  iliaca  of  the  abdomen,  beneath  Poupart's 
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ligament    Three  vertical  incisions,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each 
side  of  the  tubular  sheath,  will  enable  the  dissector  to  see  that  it  is  di- 
vided by  two  slender  septa  into  three  compartments,  the  femoral  artery- 
occupying  the  outermost,  the 
^^^'  ^^'  femoral  vein  the  middle,  and 

the  innermost  or  smallest  one 
being  occupied  only  by  a  lym- 
pihatic  gland.  This  last  divi- 
sion of  the  femoral  sheath  is 
the  femoral  or  crural  cancU, 

The  Femoral  or  Crural 
Bing  (Fig.  41,  12).— K  the 
finger  be  passed  upwards  along 
the  crural  canal  it  will  enter 
the  Crural  or  Femoral  Ring 
beneath  Pouparfs   ligament, 
displacing  a  lymphatic  gland 
and  a  little  piece  of  subperi- 
toneal fat,  which  occupy  it 
and  form  the  septum  crurule. 
The  boundaries  of  the  crural 
ring  can  be  better  felt  than 
seen,  and  are,  in  frofni,  Pou- 
parfs ligament,  or  crural  arch 
(with  occasionally  a  distinct 
band  of  fascia  transversalis 
beneath  it,  called  the  deep  crural  arch) ;  behind,  the  ilio-pectineal  line 
and  body  of  the  pubes  ;  externally^  the  femoral  vein  separated  by  the 
septum ;  and  internally,  the  sharp  margin  of  Qimbemat's  ligament. 
The  crural  ring  is  the  aperture  through  which  femoral  hernia  leaves 
the  abdomen,  and  the  point  at  which  strangulation  most  commonly 
occurs ;  the  finger  should  therefore  thoroughly  explore  it. 

The  Crural  or  Femoral  Canal  (Fig.  40)  is  the  canal,  half  an  inch 
in  length,  along  which  femoral  hernia  descends  horn  the  crural  ring  to 
the  saphenous  opening  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hernia  has  forced  its  way 
through  that  spot,  it  ascends,  owing  to  the  close  attachment  of  the 

Fig.  40.— Crund  aheath  laid  open  (from  Wood '  On  Rupture '). 

a.  Middle  cutaneous  nerve.  /.  Margin    of   saphenouB    opening 
e.  Placed  to  inner  eide  of  Gimber^  (turned  back). 

nat*B  li^ment.  k.  Femoral  eheath  opened  by  three 
d.  Iliac  portion  of  faacia  lata.  incinona. 

«.  Pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata.  /.  Saphenayein. 
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saperficial  fascia  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening,  and 

lies  along  Poupart^s  ligament,  or,  if  of  large  size,  may  stretch  the 

fascia  sufficiently  to  mount 

over  the  ligament  and  sim-  Fig*  ^1* 

nlate  an  inguinal  hernia. 

The  Coverings  of  a 
Femoral  Hernia  (Fig. 
42)  will  be  readily  learned 
if  the  course  it  takes  has 
been  thoroughly  xmder- 
stood.  In  its  descent  the 
intestine  pushes  before  it 
(1)  peritoneal  sac,  (2)  sep- 
tum crurale,  (3)  femoral 
sheath,  (4)  cribriform 
fascia,  (5)  superficial  fascia 
and  skin.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  surgeon 
will  meet  with  these 
various  coverings  in  ope- 
rating upon  a  strangulated 

femoral  hernia,  since  he  usually  pays  no  attention  to  any  of  them 
until  be  reaches  the  sac  or  peritoneum,  which  is  to  be  recognised  by 
its  thin  bluish  appearance,  and  by  the  fluid  generally  to  be  seen 
through  its  slightly  transparent  wall* 

Surgery. — Operatum  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  point  of 
stricture  is  very  rarely  at  the  saphenous  opening,  since  it  becomes  so 
much  enlarged  in  an  old  hernia  as  to  offer  no  resistance ;  and  the 

^  The  stadent  is  particularly  warned  against  the  common  error  of  supposing 
the  sac  of  a  hernia  to  be  smoom  and  glistening  on  its  exterior. 

Fig.  41.— Section  of  the  stnictures  which  pass  beneath  the  femoral  arch  (from 

Wilson). 

1.  Poupart^s  liffament  sheath  of  the  psoas  (6)   and 

2,  2.  Iliao  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  iliacus  (7)  ;  the  other  (8)  is  lost 

attacned  along  the  margin  of  u|>on  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 

the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  along  joint  (9) . 

Poupart's  Ugament  as  far  as  the  10.  The  anterior  crural  neire. 

spine  of  the  pubes  (3).  11.  Gimbemat*s  ligament. 

4.  Pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  12.  The   femoral   ring,    within   the 

contmuous  at  3  with  the  iliac  femoral  sheath, 

portion,  and  passing  outwards  13.  Femoral  vein, 

behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  14.  Femoral  artery;  the  two  yessela 

yetsels  to  its  outer  border  at  6,  and  the  ring  are  surrounded  by 

where  it  divides  into  two  layers ;  the  femoral  sheath, 
one   is  continuous    with   the 
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skin  and  eapeificial  structures  having  been  divided  (usually  by  a 

vertical  incision),  the  forefinger  can  therefore  be  readily  passed  along 

the  crural  canal  on  the  inner  side 
Fig.  42.  Qf  the  hernia  to  the   crural  ring, 

where  the  stricture  will  be  found. 
This  may  be  most  satisfactorily  and 
safely  relieved  by  cutting  cautiously 
inwards  with  a  hernia  knife,  so  as 
to  notch  or  divide  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ment ;  but  if  this  should  not  prove 
sufficient,  the  sac  must  be  carefully 
opened  and  the  stricture  divided 
from  within  it. 

The  only  possible  danger  which 
can  be  met  with  in  the  deep  inci- 
sion, is  an  abnormal  distribution  of 
the  obturator  artery  (Figs.  43  and 
44),  which,  if  it  arise  from  the  epi- 
gastric artery  and  wind  close  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
might  be  divided  and  give  rise  to 
troublesome  haemorrhage.  Fortu- 
nately this  vessel,  if  it  exists,  is 
seldom  damaged  by  a  cautious  use 
of  the  knife,  and,  as  it  is  impossible 

to  ascertain  its  presence  beforehand,  its  existence  may  be  ignored  in 

practice. 

[The  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh 
are  to  be  examined  with  the  fiascia  lata,  before  it  is  removed  to 
expose  Scarpa's  triangle.] 

The  Fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  is  a  dense  white  membrane  attached 
to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  above,  and  to  the 
pubes  internally,  and  will  be  afterwards  seen  to  enclose  and  support 
all  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Cutaneous  nerves  (Fig.  46). — ^The  Ilioinguinal  nerve,  which 
emerges  from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  gives  one  or  two  small 
branches  to  the  thigh. 

Fig.  42. — Imaginary  section  of  crural  canal  to  show  tho  course  and  covermgs  of 
a  femoral  hernia  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Peritoneum.  3.  Femoral  sheath.  6.  Integuments. 

2.  Septum  crurale.  4.  Cnbriform  fasoia. 
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Tbe  Crural  brahch  of  the  Genito-crural  nefve  pierces  the  fascia  half 
an  inch  below  Ponpart's  ligament  and  just  outside  the  femoral  artery^ 
and  joins  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve.  It  is  veiy  seldom  satisfactorily 
seen  unless  tiaced  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 

Fig.  43.  Fig.  44. 


The  External  cutaneous  nerve  (3)  is  to  be  found  in  a  fold  of  fascia 
lata  close  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  pierces  the 
fascia  at  a  variable  point,  to  be  distributed  by  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior branch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  and  part  of  the  buttock. 

The  Middle  CutamMvs  nerve  (5)  (from  the  anterior  crural,)  pierces 
the  fascia  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  will  be  afterwards 
traced  as  far  as  the  knee. 

The  Internal  cutaneous  and  Long  Saphenous  nerves  are  not  seen  at 
present 

Scarpa's  Triangle. 

[The  fascia  lata  is  to  be  removed  from  the  hollow  below  Poupart's 
ligament  as  far  as  the  skin  has  been  reflected,  and  the  muscles, 
Tessels,  and  nerves  thus  exposed,  are  to  be  as  thoroughly  cleaned  as 
ia  possible  without  disturbing  their  relations.] 

Sea/rpa^s  triangle  is  the  space  in  the  upper  third  of  the  firont  of  the 
thigh,  containing  the  first  part  of  the  femoral  vessels.  The  base  of 
the  triangle  is  upwards,  and  is  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament ;  the 
outer  border  is  formed  by  the  sartorius  muscle,  which  crosses  the 
thigh  obliquely  ;  the  inner  border  corresponds  to  the  inner  margin  of 

Fig.  43. — Irregular  origin  of  obturator  artery  from  epigastric.     Ut  rariety 
•    •      "    a  Wo ^    - 


(1  in  4)  external  to  crural  ring  (from  Wood  *  On  Rupture ') . 

— Irregular  origin  of  obturator  artery  from  ejpigastric.     2n 
(1  in  80)  internal  to  cruial  ring  (from  Wood  *  On  Rupture '). 
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tbe  addnctor  longas ;  and  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  formed  hj  the 
meeting  of  the  two  above-named  muscles.  The  space  has  been  seen 
to  be  covered  in  hj  the  superficial  fascia  and  fascia  lata,  and  its  floor 
will  now  be  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus  on  the  outer  side> 
the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  on  the  inner  side,  with  (in  some 
eubjects)  a  small  portion  of  the  adductor  brevis  between  the  two. 

Scarpa's   triangle    contains  the 
Fig.  45.  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery 

and  vein  with  their  branches  ;  the 
origin  of  the  profunda  artery  with 
its  vein  ;  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
with  some  of  its  branches  ;  and  the 
termination  of  the  saphena  vein. 
The  saphena  vein  itself  is  not  one 
of  the  contents  of  the  space,  since 
it  originally  was  superficial  to  the 
fascia  lata. 
The  Femoral  Artery  in 
•  Scarpa's  Triangle  (Fig.  45,  4). 
— ^The  femoral  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  and  extends  from  Poupart's 
ligament  to  the  opening  in  the 
adductor  magnus,  through  which 


Fig.  45. — Superficial  dissection  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh  (from  Hirschfeld 
and  Leveill^). 

1.  Poupart's  ligament. 

2.  Superficial    branches    of     femoral 

artery. 
8.  External  cutaneous  nerve. 
4.  Femoral  artery. 
5, 6y  5.  Middle  cutaneous  nerve. 

6.  Femoral  vein. 

7,  7)  7«  Outer     division    of   internal 

cutaneous  nerve. 

8,  8,  8.  Inner    division    of     internal 

cutaneous  nerve. 

9.  Branch  to  sartorius   muscle   frtnn 

internal  cutaneous. 

10.  Saphena  vein. 

11.  Sartorius  muscle. 

12.  Cutaneous  branch  of  obturator  nerve. 

13.  Plexus  patella. 

14.  Patellar  branch  of  long  saphenous 

nerve. 
16.  Long  or  internal  saphenous  nerve. 
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9» 


Fig.  46. 


it  passes  to  the  popliteal  space.  The  part  now  exposed  is  tbat  above 
the  sartoriuSy  and  is  usually  nearly  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
TesseL  When  the  thigh  is  slightly  flexed  and  abducted,  the  artery 
runs  from  a  point  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  (or  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre 
of  Pouparf  8  ligament),  through  the  middle 
of  the  triangle  in  a  line  with  the  promi- 
nent tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur ;  but  when  the  thigh  is  fally  ex- 
tended it  will  be  seen  to  wind  slightly  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  This  portion 
of  the  artery  is  covered  only  by  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  fsiscia  lata,  except  near 
Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  has  been 
seen  to  be  enclosed  in  the  femoral  sheath. 
One  or  two  branches  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve  cross  the  vessel  at  variable 
points.  Behind  the  artery  from  above 
downwards  are,  the  psoas  (with  a  portion 
of  the  femoral  sheath  and  the  nerve  to  the 
pectineus) ;  the  pectineus,  but  separated 
from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  profunda 
artery  and  vein  and  the  femoral  vein  ;  and 
ihe  adductor  longus.  To  the  <mter  side 
throughout  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
but  separated  at  the  upper  part  by  a  small 
piece  of  the  psoas  ;  and  the  long  saphenous 
branch  is  in  close  relation  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  space.  The  femoral  vein  is  to 
the  inner  side  near  Poupart's  ligament,  but  lower  down  is  behind  the 
artery,  forming  one  of  its  posterior  relations. 

Surgery  (Fig.  46). — From  its  superficial  position  the  femoral 
artery  can  be  readily  felt  during  life,  and  compression  may  be  effected 
in  any  part  of  the  triangle,  but  most  satisfactorily  against  the  margin 
of  the  pubes.  The  artery  has  been  tied  above  the  origin  of  the 
profunda,  through  an  incision  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
half  an  inch  below  it,  but  the  vessel  is  more  commonly  tied  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  triangle.  The  latter  operation  is  readily  performed 
tiirough  an  incision,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  beginning  two 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  running  in  the  middle  of  the 


Fi|:.  46. — IncidonB  for  tying  the  femoral  artery  (from  Fergusson*!  *  Surgery  ')• 
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lower  part  of  the  space,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  limb,  which  is 
to  he  abducted.  The  incision  should  be  carried  at  once  through  the 
fascia  so  as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  sartorius  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  wound,  which  are  readily  recognizable  by  their  oblique  direction. 
The  muscle  being  turned  a  little  outwards,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
vessels  will  be  seen,  and  must  be  carefully  opened  with  the  scalpel, 
when  the  artery  can  be  isolated  and  secured.  The  needle  should  be 
passed  from  within  outwards,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  include 
the  vein  which  is  behind,  or  the  long  saphenous  nerve  which  is  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 

When  the  femoral  artery  above  the  profunda  (common  femoral)  is 
tied,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  obturator,  gluteal  and  sciatic 
arteries,  which  anastomose  with  the  circumflex  and  perforating 
branches  of  the  profunda,  and  also  with  the  articular  branches  of  the 
popliteaL 

When  the  femoral  artery  below  the  profunda  (superficial  femoral) 
is  tied,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  directly  through  the  branches  of 
the  profunda,  which  anastomose  with  the  aruutomotica  fnagna  and 
the  branches  of  the  popliteal,  in  addition  to  those  anastomoses  given 
above. 

Branches  (Fig.  45). — The  small  (1)  wperficidl  epigcutric;  (2) 
superficial  drctmfUz  iliac  ;  and  (3)  superior  external  pvdic,  have  been 
already  examined.  A  larger  branch  (4)  the  inferior  external  pudicy 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  artery  and  passes  beneath  the  faada 
lata  to  the  scrotum  or  labium  and  perinsDum. 

The  largest  branch,  (5)  the  profunda  artery,  arises  from  one  to  two 
inches  below  Poupart*s  ligament  and  is  now  seen  lying  first  to  the 
outer  side  of,  and  then  behind,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  pectineus.  It  is  the  great  artery  to  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  and  will  be  afterwards  dissected. 

The  Femoral  vein  at  the  lower  pcurt  of  Scarpa's  triangle  lies  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  arteiy.  It  then  ascends  behind  it,  and  after 
being  joined  by  the  profunda  vein,  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  where  it  receives  the 
saphena  vein  and  the  veins  corresponding  to  the  four  small  branches 
of  the  artery. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve  (Fig.  45,  5)  is  derived  from  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  enters  Scarpa's 
triangle  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  between  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
muscles.  It  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  piut,  the  superficial 
giving  off  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  and  supplying 
the  sartorius ;  the  deep  supplying  muscular  branches,  and  the  long 
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er  internal  saphenous  nerve,  wldch  becomes  cutaneous  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee.* 

[The  limb  being  extended,  the  line  of  incision  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  is  to  be  prolonged  to  three  inches  below  the  knee,  and  then 
carried  across  the  limb,  when  the  skin  thus  marked  out  is  to  be 
reflected  to  the  outer  side,  and  the  superficial  fascia  to  the  same 
extent^  all  the  cutaneous  nerves  being  carefully  left  at  their  points  of 
emeigence  from  the  fascia  lata.] 

The  Bursa  paiellcB  is  the  subcutaneous  synovial  sac  in  front  of  the 
knee-cap,  which  will  be  seen  by  making  a  vertical  incision  into  it. 
When  inflamed,  this  bursa  forms  what  is  commonly  known  as  "house- 
maid's knee." 

The  Fascia  lata  or  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  now  thoroughly 
exposed.  It  has  been  seen  to  be  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
the  crest  of  the  pubes,  and  can  now  be  followed  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  The  fascia  is  strongest  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  on  each  side  of  the  prominent  extensor  muscles  may  be 
seen  a  white  line  marking  the  positions  of  the  external  and  internal 
intermuscular  septa.  The  fascia  blends  with  the  capsule  of  the 
knee,  and  is  continued  over  the  patella  to  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  being  incorporated  with  the  several  tendons  attached  to  those 
parts. 

Piercing  the  fascia  lata  at  several  points  are  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  thigh,  some  of  which  have  been  already  seen,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  now  to  be  traced  to  their  distributions  and  then  to  their 
origins,  the  fascia  being  removed  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

The  Internal  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  45,  7,  8)  is  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural,  and  divides  at  a  variable  point  into  two  branches, 
outer  and  inner.  The  outer  branch  frequently  perforates  the  sartorius 
muscle,  which  it  supplies,  and  becomes  cutaneous  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh,  the  branches  reaching  as  far  as  the  patella.  The  inner 
branch  having  crossed  the  femoral  artery  appears  close  to  the  saphena 
vein  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  its  branches  unite  with  those  of  the 
other  branch  and  with  the  internal  saphenous  {nerve.  Occasionally 
a  junction  between  this  nerve  and  the  obturator  may  be  traced  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Long  or  Internal  Saphenous  nerve  (Fig.  45,  16)  (the  course  of 
which  will  be  afterwards  seen)  becomes  cutaneous  at  the  inner  side 

*  This  last  is  often  described  ai  coming  firom  the  superficial  dirision,  bat  th' 
abore  is  the  more  common  arrangement. 
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of  the  knee  joint,  where  it  lies  at  firat  in  front  of  the  saphena  vein. 
Before  becoming  cutaneous  it  sends  a  large  branch  forward  to  the 
skin  of  the  patella  (ramus  cutameus  patella)  (14),  which  pierces  the 
sartorius,  and  unites  with  branches  of  the  internal  and  middle 
cutaneous  nerves  to  form  what  has  been  called  the  plexus  patdUc, 

The  Superficial  veins  of  the  thigh  are  very  variable,  but  they  either 
open  into  the  saphena  vein  separately,  or  form  one  or  more  separate 
branches  which  join  the  main  trunk  at  or  near  the  saphenous  opening. 

Muscles  of  the  Front  op  the  TraoH. 

[The  remains  of  the  fascia  lata  are  to  be  removed  and  the  cutaneous 
nerves  turned  aside.  The  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thi^h  will  be 
put  on  the  stretch  by  flexing  the  knee,  except  the  sartonus,  which 
must  be  stretched  with  hooKs  in  order  to  clean  it.  All  the  loose 
fascia  is  to  be  removed,  and  each  muscle  cleaned  in  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  special  care  being  taken  to  expose'  clearly  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  each.] 

Connected  with  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  is  the 
Tensor  Fasciaa  or  Vaginea  Femoris  (Fig.  47,  4)  which  is  to  be 
exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The 
muscle  arises  from  the  outside  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  part  of  the  notch  between  the  two  anterior  iliac  spines,  and 
from  a  snudl  portion  of  the  crest ;  and  the  fibres  pass  downwards  and 
backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  below  the  great  trochanter, 
the  fascia  being  split  at  this  point  to  receive  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  tensor  vaginse  femons  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  tensor  of  the 
fascia  of  the  thigh,  and  thereby  supports  and  assists  the  other  muscles 
of  the  limb  ;  it  is  also  an  internal  rotator  of  the  femur.  It  is  mpplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  superior  gluteal  nerve,  which  may  be  seen  enter- 
ing the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle  when  it  is  reflected. 

The  Sartorius  (Fig.  47,  5)  is  the  longest  muscle  of  the  body,  and 
when  dissected  lies  loosely  upon  the  subjacent  muscles. 

It  arises  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  from  the 
notch  below  it,  and,  crossing  obliquely  over  the  thigh,  winds  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee  and  is  inserted  into  the  broad  and  subcutaneous 
surface  below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  insertion  of  the 
sartonus  is  by  a  broad  tendinous  expansion,  which  is  incorporated 
with  the  fascia  of  the  limb  and  overlaps  the  insertions  of  the  gracilis 
and  semi-tendinosus  muscles  (of  which  the  latter  is  the  lower  one),  a 
bursa  intervening  between  them  ;  it  also  sends  a  slip  beneath  the 
other  tendons.  The  sartorius  (tailor-muscle)  is  a  flexor  of  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  and  a  flexor  and  rotator  outwards  of  the  thigh  upon 
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the  pelvis,  thus  crossing  the  legs,  and  hence  the  name.    It  is  supplied 
hy  the  middle  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

The  duadriceps  Extensor  is  the  fleshy  mass  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh  consisting  of  the  rectus  femoris  super- 
ficially, with  the  crureus  beneath  it,  and  the  ^^o-  ^' * 
TBstus  extemus  and  intemus  on  either  side. 

The  Bectus  Femoris  (Fig.  47,  6)  has  no 
attachment  to  the  femur,  but  stretches  over 
it  from  the  pelvis  to  the  patella.  It  arises 
by  a  double  tendinous  origin,  from  the  ante- 
rior inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  from  the 
rough  depression  above  the  acetabulum,  but 
the  outer  or  reflected  tendon  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly seen  at  present.  The  two  heads 
nnite  to  form  a  fusiform  penniform  muscle, 
which  is  tendinous  on  its  under  surface  at 
the  lower  part,  and  passes  to  be  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  patella  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  extensor  muscles. 

Beneath  the  rectus  will  be  seen  the  Exter- 
nal circumJUx  branch  of  the  profunda  artery. 
Thifl  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel 
near  its  origin,  and  runs  transversely  between 
the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
upon  the  vastus  extemus  and  beneath  the 
sartorius  and  rectus  femoris,  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  where  it  divides  into  ascending, 
transverse,  and  descending  sets  of  branches. 
The  ascending  branches  pass  beneath  the 
tensor  fasdse  to  anastomose  with  the  gluteal 
artery  ;  the  transverse  set  supply  the  vastus 
extemus,  and,  turning  round  the  limb,  anas- 
tomose with  the  perforating  branches  of  the 
profunda ;  whilst  the  descending  branch  passes  between  the  vastus 

Fig.  47. — Mosclei  of  the  anterior  femoral  region  (from  WilBon). 

1.  Crett  of  theiUam.  7.  Vastus  extemus. 

2.  Its  anterior  euperior  spinoiu  pro-        8.  Vastus  intemus. 

eess.  9.  Patella. 

3.  Gluteus  medius.  10.  lUacus  intemus. 

4.  Tensor  vaguuD  femoris;  its  inier-       11.  Psoas  magnus. 

tion  into  the  fascia  lata  is  shown  12.  Fcctineus. 

inferiorly«  13.  Adductor  longus. 

5.  Sartorius.  14.  Part  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

6.  Beetoi  iiniMris.  16.  Gradlii. 

H 
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extemus  and  the  cnureos  to  the  knee  joint,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  superior  external  articular  branch  of  the  popliteal  arteiy. 

The  Vastus  Eztemus  (Fig.  47,  7)  is  the  largest  of  three  muscles 
in  front  of  the  femur.  It  arises  from  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter 
and  the  line  leading  from  it  to  the  linea  aspera ;  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  linea  aspera  and  adjacent  pcurt  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur ;  and  &om  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  Its  fibres 
end  in  a  broad  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  partly  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  patella,  blending  with  the  rectus,  and  partly  into  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  forming  a  portion  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
knee  joint  and  being  blended  with  the  fascia. 

The  Vastus  Intemus  (Fig.  47,  8)  ia  more  or  less  united  with  the 
criireus.  It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  aspera  and  from. 
the  adjacent  bone  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  iliacus  below  the 
lesser  trochanter ;  from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  division  of  the 
linea  aspera ;  and  from  the  internal  intermuscular  septum.  Its 
tendon  resembles  that  of  the  vastus  extemus,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  patella  and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  forming  part  of 
the  anterior  ligament  of  the  knee,  and  being  blended  wiUi  the 
adjacent  tendons  and  feuscia.  The  origin  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle  cannot  be  seen  quite  distiuctlj  at  present,  since  its  inner 
border  is  united  by  a  piece  of  fascia  with  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
longus  to  form  a  tendinous  covering  to  the  femoral  vessels  (Hunter's 
canal). 

The  Crureus  covers  the  front  of  the  femur  between  the  two  vasti 
muscles,  with  the  inner  of  which  it  is  often  so  united  as  to  fonn  one 
muscle.  It  arises  &om  the  anterior  sm&ce  of  the  femur,  from  the 
anterior  intertrochanteric  line  to  about  four  inches  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  patella  with  the  other 
extensor  muscles.  Its  surface  is  tendinous,  to  allow  free  movement 
of  the  rectus  upon  it 

The  small  subcrureus  muscle  will  be  best  dissected  with  the  knee 
joint. 

The  quadriceps  extensor  is  the  great  extensor  of  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh,  and  is  therefore  in  constant  requisition  in  standing  and  walking. 
The  rectus  in  addition  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  when  the  leg 
is  fully  extended ;  also  when  the  leg  is  fixed  it  steadies  the  pelvis 
upon  the  femur  or  draws  it  forward.  The  quadriceps  extensor  is 
supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Surgery. — These  powerful  muscles  occasionally  fracture  the 
patella  transversely  by  their  violent  and  sudden  action,  the  bone 
being  snapped  across  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  .and  the  upper 
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fragment  afterwaids  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  In 
arder  to  relax  the  muscles  and  bring  the  fragment  down,  it  is 
necessary  to '  extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and  flex  the  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis.' 

The  Femoral  Artery  in  Hunter's  Canal  (Fig.  49).— Hunter's 
canal  is  formed  by  a  tendinous  expansion  derived  from  the  adductors 
longus  and  magnus  and  the  vastus  intemus,  which  encloses  the 
femoral  vessels  and  long  saphenous  nerve  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh.  The  canal  begins  at  the  crossing  of  the  sartorius  muscle  and 
ends  at  the  opening  of  the  adductor  magnus,  where  the  artery  enters 
the  popliteal  space,  being  covered  by  the  sartorius  in  its  whole 
kngUi.  On  laying  open  the  canal,  the  femoral  artery  will  be  found 
to  have  its  vein  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  untU  it  reaches  the 
opening  in  the  adductor  magnus  ;  the  saphenous  nerve,  at  first  to 
the  outer  side,  crosses  the  artery  to  wind  round  the  tendon  and 
become  cutaneous  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

The  Opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
in  reality  an  opening  between  the  roxmd  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  fibres  of  the  vastus  intemus  and 
the  femur  on  the  outer  side,  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  adductor 
loxming  the  remainder  of  its  circumference.  The  only  structures 
passing  through  it  are  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 

The  Anadomotica  magna  is  the  only  vessel  arising  from  the  femoral 
artery  in  Hunter's  canal,  but  its  branches  not  unfrequently  come  off 
at  two  or  more  separate  places.  The  anastomotica  has  a  superficial 
and  deep  branch  :  the  superficial  accompanying  the  saphenous  nerve 
to  the  skin,  the  deep  branch  entering  the  vastus  intemus,  through 
which  it  descends  to  the  knee  to  anastomose  with  the  articular 
branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

Surgery  (Fig.  46). — Deligation  of  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter^s 
canal  is  not  frequently  performed  in  the  present  day,  but  the  vessel 
is  readily  reached  by  an  incision  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vastus 
intemus  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  by  which  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sartorius  muscle  is  met  with.  The  sartorius  is  turned  inwards, 
when  the  tendinous  canal  is  brought  into  view,  and  by  laying  it 
open  the  artery  will  be  exposed.  It  is  more  convenient  to  pass  the 
aneurism  needle  from  without  inwards  than  the  reverse,  the  vein 
lying  to  the  outer  side. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve  (Fig.  49,  5)  supplies  branches  to  all 
the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  except  the  tensor  fascise  femoris, 
and  also  gives  a  branch  to  the  pectineus  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
limb.    The  branch  to  the  sartorius  has  been  already  seen  to  arise 
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from  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  and  the  remaining  branches 
can  now  be  traced  from  the  deep  division.  The  nerve  to  the  vastus 
intemus  (19)  which  arises  close  to  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  is  some-' 
times  (but  badly)  called  the  "  short  saphenous  nerve."  The  nerve 
to  the  pectineus  (10)  crosses  transversely  beneath  the  femoral  vessels 
to  the  surface  of  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  gives  a  branch  to  the 
front  of  the  hip  joint 

The  Internal  Saphenous  Nerve  (Fig.  49,  22)  is  the  longest 
branch  of  the  deep  division  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  It  lies 
dose  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  enters  Hunter's 
canal  with  it ;  then  crossing  the  artery  it  pierces  the  sheath,  appear- 
ing beneath  the  sartorius  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  In  the  thigh 
it  gives  a  communicatiiig  branch  to  the  subcutaneous  plexus  on  the 
inner  side,  and  at  the  knee  its  pcUellar  branch  pierces  the  sartorius. 
The  nerve  becomes  cutaneous  between  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  and 
runs  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 

Inner  Side  op  the  Thigh. 

[The  superficial  muscle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  (adductor 
longus)  is  already  partially  seen  ;  to  expose  the  rest  of  the  region, 
an  incision  is  to  be  made  along  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium, 
and  the  skin  is  to  be  reflected,  when  the  gracilis  will  be  brought 
into  view.] 

A  few  cutaneous  branches  of  nerve  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  will  be  found  appearing  below  the  adductor  longus.  They 
are  derived  from  the  obturator. 

The  Adductor  Longus  (Fig.  47,  13)  arises  by  a  round  tendon 
from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis  immediately  below  the  crest,  and 
expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  border  of 
the  linea  aspera.    It  is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Gracilis  (Fig.  49,  26)  is  the  most  internal  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  arises  by  a  broad  thin  tendon  from  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  close  to  the  symphysis.  It  is  a  long  riband-shaped 
muscle,  and  is  vnseried  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  beneath  the 
sartorius,  but  higher  than  the  semi-tendinosus,  a  bursa  intervening 
between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

[The  adductor  longus  is  to  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned 
down,  in  order  to  expose  the  adductor  brevis  and  the  insertions 
of  the  pectineus  and  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  The  branch  of  the 
obturator  nerve  to  the  muscle  is  to  be  preserved,  and  the  profxmds 
yesselB  are  to  be  cleaned  as  far  as  exposed,  with  the  deep  musdea.] 
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The  Pectineua  (Fig.  47, 12)  has  been  already  seen  in  relation  with 
the  femoral  artery  and  forming  part  of  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  triangular  surface  immediately 
in  front  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  slightly  from  the  line  itself, 
and  winds  to  the  back  of  the  femur  to  be  inserted  into  the  line  lead- 
ing firom  the  trochanter  minor  to  the  linea  aspera,  a  bursa  intervening. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

|The  pectineus  should  be  divided  and  turned  aside,  in  order  to 
bnng  the  deeper  parts  into  view.] 

Insertion  of  the  Psoas  and  niacus. — The  muscles  form  a  single 
tendon,  along  the  inner  border  of  which,  however,  muscular  fibres 
are  continued  for  its  whole  length.  The  insertion  of  the  tendon  is 
into  the  back  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are 
prolonged  for  a  short  distance  below  that  point 

The  Adductor  Brevis  (Fig.  49,  18)  has  the  superficial  division  of 
the  obturator  nerve  lying  upon  it,  and  the  deep  division  of  the  same 
nerve  appearing  between  it  and  the  adductor  magnus.  It  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  pubes  below  the  adductor  longus  and  between 
the  gradlis  and  obturator  extemus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  of 
the  line  leading  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera  behind 
the  pectineus.    It  is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  action  of  the  adductors  is  implied  by  their  name,  but  they 
act  at  the  same  time  as  external  rotators  of  the  thigh.  The  power 
of  adduction  can  be  carried  beyond  the  middle  line  so  as  to  cross 
the  thighs  over  one  another.  The  pectineus  is  an  adductor  and  a 
flexor  of  the  thigh,  and  the  gracilis  is  in  addition  a  flexor  of  the  leg. 
All  the  muscles  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  are  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve  except  the  pectineus,  which  receives  its  nerve  from 
the  anterior  crural. 

The  Profunda  Artery  (Fig.  48)  has  been  seen  to  arise  from  the 
femoral  arteiy  in  Scarpa's  triangle  about  two  inches  below  Pouparfs 
ligament  It  lies  at  first  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  against  the  iliacus  and  psoas,  but  then  winds  inwards  on  to 
the  pectineus  behind  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  separated  from 
it  by  both  the  profunda  and  femoral  veins.  The  profunda  next 
winds  between  the  borders  of  the  pectineus  and  adductor  longus 
end  lies  against  the  adductor  brevis ;  then  passing  behind  the 
adductor  longus,  it  runs  on  to  the  adductor  magnus,  where  it  ends. 
The  profunda  vein  is  superficial  to  its  artery  in  the  whole  of  its 
couise. 
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The  Branches  of  the  Profunda  are  the  external  and  internal 

circumflex^  three  perforating  arteries,  and  a  terminal  branch,  besides 

blanches  to  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

1.  The  External  circumflex  artery  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 

profunda  near  its  origin,  and 

^'     *  has  been  already  seen  in  the 

Femoral  Artery dissection  of  the  thigh  (p.  97). 

^  ,  „.  2.  The  Internal  drcumiex 

Psoas  and niacu.  ....  ^^  ^j..^    ^g^   ^^^  ^^ 

Internal  Circumflex  A.  ^^e  inner  side  of  the  profunda 

Fectmeus    near  its  origin,  and  passing 

Profunda  Arteiy   ....  beneath  the pectineus, reaches 

the  obtiirator  extemus  muscle 

SuperiorPerforatingA.  ^^^^   ^^^    adductor   brevis, 

when  It  divides  into  two  ter- 
AdductorBreTis j^^l^^  branches.    One  passes 

Middle  Perforating  A.  superficially  to  the  adductor 

...    ,    _  brevis,  to  supply  the  muscles 

Adductor Longus  ....  ^,   '.  •  j      r -li.    -..i. •  i. 

on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh ; 

Inferior  Perforating  A.  the  other  passes  beneath  the 

adductor    brevis,   and   after 
.,,    ^    ,,  giving  a  branch  to  the  hip- 

Adductor Magnu.  ....  j-oint,  ends  in  a  branch  whii 

will  be  found  between  the 
quadratus  femoris  and  ad- 
ductor magnus  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  buttock. 

3.  The  Perforating  arteries 
(Fig.  48)  which  are  three  in 
number,  pierce  the  adductor 
muscles  to  reach  the   ham- 
strings, which  they  supply  on  their  deep  surfaces.    The  upper  and 
middle  arteries  perforate  the  adductors  brevis  and  magnus  ;  the  lowest 
arises  below  the  level  of  the  adductor  brevis,  and  therefore  perforates 
only  the  adductor  magnus.    The  nutritious  artery  to  the  femur 
generally  comes  from  the  middle  perforating  artery,  and  when  enter- 
ing the  foramen  in  the  Hnea  aspera  has  a  direction  from  the  knee- 
joint 

4.  The  Terminal  branch  (Fig.  48)  ends  in  the  fibres  of  the  adductor 
magnus. 

Fig.  48.— Diagram  of  the  profunda  artery  of  the  thigh  (drawn  by  J.  T- 
Gray). 
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[The  adductor  brevis  is  to  be  divided  in  order  to  expose  the  deep 
portion  of  the  obturator  nerve,  the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  obtu- 
rator extemus,  which  are  to  be  cleaned.] 

The  Profunda  Vein  receives  branches  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  artery  and  ends  in  the  femoral  vein^  being  superficial  to  the  pro- 
funda artery  throughout.  p.     ^ 

The  Obturator  Nerve  (Fig.  ^'    " 

49,  8)  is  the  last  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  being  derived 
from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves.  It  leaves  the  pelvis  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  obturator 
foramen  with  the  obturator  ar- 
tery, and  immediately  divides 
into  superficial  and  deep  por- 
tions. The  superficial  division 
lies  upon  the  adductor  brevis  and 
supplies    the   adductor   longus, 

Fig.  49.— Nerves  of  the  thigh  (from 
Hirschfeld  and  LeTeille). 

1.  Gangliated  cord  of  sympathetic. 

2.  Third  lumbar  nerve. 

3.  Branches  to  the  iliacus  intemus. 

4.  Fourth  lumbar  nerve. 
6.  Anterior  crural  nerve, 

6.  Limibo-sacral  nerve. 

7.  Branch  to  psoas. 

8.  Obturator  nerve. 

9.  External  cutaneous  nerve  (cut). 

10.  Nerve  to  pectineus. 

11.  Superficial   division   of   anterior 

crural  nerve  (cut). 

12.  Superficial  division  of  obturator 

nerve. 

13. 13.  Sartorius  muscle. 

14. 14.  Adductor  longus. 

15.  Branch  to  rectus. 

16.  Deep  division  of  obturator  nerve. 

17.  Branches  to  vastus  extemus  and 

crureus. 

18.  Adductor  brevis. 

19.  Branch  to  vastus  intemus. 

20.  Adductor  magnus. 

21.  Vastus  ext«mus. 

22, 22.  Internal  saphenous  nerve. 

23.  Bectus  femoris. 

24.  Patellar    branch    of    saphenous 

nerve. 

25.  Vastus  intemus. 

26.  Gracilis. 
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the  adductor  brevis,  and  the  gracilis,  giving  off  a  few  cutaneous 
branches  and  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip  joint.  The  deep  division 
pierces  the  obturator  extemus  and  lies  on  the  adductor  magnus,  both 
of  which  it  supplies,  and  gives  an  articular  branch  through  the  adductor 
magnus  to  the  back  of  the  knee,  which  affords  one  explanation  of  the 
pain  referred  to  the  knee  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 

An  Accessory  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  found  passing  &om  the 
third  and  fourth  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus  over  the  pubes  beneath 
the  pectineus.  When  this  exists  it  more  or  less  replaces  the  super- 
ficial division  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Adductor  Mag^ua  (Fig.  49,  20)  arises  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  ;  from  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium  ;  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity.    Its  upper 

Fig.  50. 


Fig.  60. — Section  of  the  right  thigh  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  (drawn  by 
G.  E.  L.  Pearse). 

1.  Profunda  vossels.  12.  Deep  obturator  nerve. 

2.  Adductor  longus.  13.  External  circumflex  yeaseU. 
8.  Femoral  vessels.  14.  Adductor  magnus. 

4.  Superficial obturatornervc.  15.  Tensor yaginiB femoria. 

5.  Sartorius.  16.  Semi-membranoeus. 

6.  Gracilis.  17.  Vastus  intemus  and  crureui. 

7.  External  cutaneous  nerve.  18.  Semi-tendinosus. 

8.  Pectineus.  19.  Vastus  extemus. 

9.  Kectus  femoris.  20.  Small  sciatic  nerve. 

10.  Adductor  brevis.  21.  Biceps  femoris. 

11,  Anterior  criu^l  nerve.  22.  Great  Sciatic  nerve. 
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fibres  pass  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity  to  be  inserted  into  the 
iMick  of  the  femur  immediately  below  the  quadratus  femoris,  into  the 
-whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  a  small  portion  of  its  inner 
division.  The  lower  fibres,  forming  an  almost  distinct  muscle,  end 
in  a  round  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  above  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and,  by  means  of  an  expansion,  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  line  leading  to  it  It  is  this  tendon  which  bounds  the 
**  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus."  The  muscle  is  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve,  and  also  by  the  great  sciatic 

Above  the  upper  border  of  the  adductor  magnus  a  portion  of  the 
Obturator  Sxtemua  can  be  seen.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  from  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane.  The  fibres 
are  directed  backwards,  and  end  in  a  tendon  which  passes  in  a  groove 
below  the  acetabulum,  to  be  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  buttock. 

The  obturator  externus  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  thigh  and  is 
supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  obturator  artery  is  best  seen  after  the  removal  of  the  thigh 
from  the  pelvis,  in  the  dissection  of  which  it  is  included. 

The  Bdttock. 

[The  body  being  turned  on  its  face,  the  buttocks  are  to  be  raised  by 
blocks  beneath  the  pelvis  until  the  thigh  can  be  well  flexed  with  the 
knee  on  the  table,  or,  if  preferred,  the  legs  may  be  allowed  to  hang 
over  the  end  of  the  tableT] 

The  dissector  should  recognise  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  which  will 
bound  his  dissection  superiorly,  also  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  can  be  felt  through  the  gluteus 
maximus.  The  relation  of  the  trochanter  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  different  positions  of  the  limb  is  to  be  noted  also,  as 
being  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures 
and  dislocations.  The  "  fold  of  the  buttock  "  formed  by  the  lower 
border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  will  be  seen  when  the  muscle  is 
stretched  by  rotating  the  thigh  inwards,  but  will  vary  according  to 
the  muscular  development  of  the  subject  The  prominences  of  the 
inner  and  outer  hamstrings  and  the  hollow  of  the  ham  will  be  readily 
seen,  and  it  should  be  noted  how  much  deeper  the  space  appears  when 
the  knee  is  flexed,  and  how  readily,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
popliteal  vessels  can  be  felt,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  fascia. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  down 
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the  middle  of  the  sacrum  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  when,  if  the 
perinaBum  and  thigh  have  been  dissected,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
make  another  cut  across  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  to 
allow  the  lai*ge  flap  of  skin  to  be  renected  outwards.] 

The  amount  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  buttock  varies  consider- 
ably, and  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  look 
for  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  Cutaneotis  Nerves  are  descending  and  ascending. 

The  descanding  branches  will  be  found  passing  over  the  middle  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  are  the  iliac  branches  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  (ilio-hypogastric)  nerves,  the  former  being  in  front 
of  the  latter.  There  are  a  few  branches  also  derived  from  the  pos- 
terior divisions  of  the  lower  lumbar  and  upper  sacral  nerves^  which, 
pass  obliquely  from  near  the  middle  line. 

The  ascending  branches  turn  round  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus,  and  are  branches  of  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve. 

PThe  portion  of  deep  fascia  covering  the  gluteus  medius  and  seen 
innont  of  the  gluteus  maximus  is  to  be  cleaned,  and  then  the  gluteus 
maximus  itself,  the  fibres  being  put  on  the  stretch  by  flexing  and 
inverting  the  thigh,  and  the  director  beginning  at  the  upper  wjrder 
of  the  muscle  on  the  right,  and  its  lower  border  on  the  left  limb.] 

The  Olutetis  Kazimus  (Fig.  51, 2)  arises  from  the  rough  triangle 
between  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  superior 
curved  line  on  the  dorsum  ilii  ;*  from  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  side  of  the  coccyx ;  from  the  tendinous  expansion 
over  the  back  of  the  sacrum  ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament,  which  will  be  seen  when  the  muscle  is  divided. 
The  fibres  run  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  covering  the  great 
trochanter  (ilio-tibial  band),  the  lower  third  being  attached  to  the 
rough  ridge  leading  from  the  back  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the 
linea  aspera  of  the  femur,  and  into  the  fascia  as  welL 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles  for 
maintain  ing  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  by  fixing  the  pelvis  upon 
the  thigh.  When  the  pelvis  is  the  fixed  point,  the  muscle  is  a 
powerful  extensor  of  the  thigh,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  it 
outwards.  It  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  gluteal  branches  of  the  small 
sciatic  nerve. 

*  In  describing  the  glutei  muscles  the  dorsum  ilii  is  considered  to  have  three 
ourred  lines,  and  not  tuw  as  given  by  some  authors. 
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[The  gluteus  is  to  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned  down, 
-when  its  attachment  to  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  above  and  the  fascia 
below  will  be  better  seen.    Some  branches  of  the  superficial  gluteal 
artery  at  the  upper,  and  of  the  sciatic  at  the 
lower  nart  of  the  muscle  must  necessarily  be  ij-     c 

divided,  but  the  nerves  going  to  its  under  sur-  ^^S-  "I* 

face  from  the  small  sciatic  should  be  preserved 
if  possible.] 

Three  bursce  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  gluteus  maximus ;  one  betvi'een  its 
fascia  and  the  great  trochanter ;  a  second 
between  the  fascia  and  the  vastus  extemus ; 
and  the  third  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium, which  is  remarkable  for  its  change  of 
relation  to  the  muscle  ;  since  when  the  body 
is  in  the  erect  posture  the  muscle  covers  the 
tuber  and  its  bursa,  but  when  in  the  sitting 
posture,  the  muscle  slips  back  and  the  bursa 
becomes  subcutaneous. 

The  Parts  beneath  the  Oluteiis  Maxi- 
JDXLB  (Fig.  52)  can  now  be  seen,  although 
covered  by  loose  cellular  tissue  which  is  to  be 
afterwards  removed.  They  are  from  above 
downwards  : — 1,  gluteus  medius  ;  2,  super- 
ficial gluteal  vessels  ;  3,  pyriformis  muscle  ; 

4,  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves  (great  and  small) ; 

5,  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  nerve  to 
obturator  intemus ;  6,  tendon  of  the  obturator 
intemus  with  the  gemelli  muscles  above  and 
below  it ;  7,  tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus  ; 
8,  quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border  of 
adductor  magnus  ;  9,  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment ;  10,  tuber  ischii  and  muscles  attached 
to  it 

[These  structures  are  to  be  cleaned  as  far  as  possible  at  once,  and 

Fig.  51.— Muscles  of  the  posterior  femoral  and  gluteal  region  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Gluteus  medius.  7.  Semi-membranosus. 

2.  Gluteus  maximus.  8.  Gracilis. 

3.  Vastus   extemus   covered  in  by        9.  Part  of  the  inner  border  of  the 

&8cia  lata.  adductor  magnus. 

4.  Long  head  of  biceps.  10.  Edge  of  sartorius. 
6.  Short  head  of  biceps.                           11.  Popliteal  space. 

6.  bemi-tendinoeus.  12.  Gastrocnemius;  its  two  heads. 
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will  be  examined  in  succession.  In  order  to  clean  the  muscles,  the 
thigh  must  be  well  rotated  inwards,  and  in  the  case  of  the  gluteus 
medius,  it  must  be  crossed  beneath  the  opposite  limb.] 

The  Gluteus  Mediiis  (Fig.  53,  2)  arises  from  the  dorsum  ilii 
between  the  superior  and  middle  curved  lines,  and  from  the  fascia 
covering  its  anterior  part.  The  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into 
the  outer  surface  of  tiie  great  trochanter,  extending  obliquely  from 
its  posterior  superior  angle  downwards  and  forwards.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  gluteus  medius  is  united  with  the  minimus,  which  lies 
beneath  it.  The  insertion  of  the  gluteus  medius  is  best  seen  when 
the  muscle  has  been  divided. 

[The  gluteus  medius  is  to  be  divided  dose  to  its  origin  without 
injuring  the  gluteus  minimus,  the  separation  from  which  is  marked 
by  an  artery ;  and  the  anterior  borders  of  the  muscles  having  been 
separated  with  the  scalpel,  the  gluteus  medius  is  to  be  turned  down 
without  iniuring  the  vessels  and  nerves  beneath.  A  bursa  will  be 
found  on  the  great  trochanter  beneath  the  tendon.] 

The  Olutetis  Minimus  (Fig.  52,  8)  arises  from  the  dorsum  ilii 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  curved  lines,  being  imited  by  its 
anterior  border  with  the  gluteus  medius.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  great  trochanter. 

The  two  smaller  glutei  muscles  assist  in  maintaining  the  erect 
posture  by  fiidng  the  pelvis  on  the  femur,  or  if  the  pelvis  be  fixed, 
they  act  as  abductors  and  rotators  of  the  thigh,  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  medius  rotating  inwards,  and  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  medius  rotating  outwards.  They  are  both 
supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve. 

The  Pyriformis  (Fig.  52,  9)  is  only  partly  seen  in  the  dissection 
of  the  buttock.  It  arises  from  the  front  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the 
sacrum  between  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  sacral  foramina,  and  often 
from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ;  and  passing  out  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  ends  in  a  roimd  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a 
distinct  depression  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
great  trochanter.  The  muscle  is  occasionally  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  through  its 
fibres.  The  pyriformis  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  thigh,  and  is 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  within  the  pelvis. 

In  order  to  see  the  remaining  muscles  satisfactorily,  the  sciatic 
nerves  should  be  drawn  aside  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

The  Obturator  Intemus  and  Oemelli  (Fig.  52,  11).— Only  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  is  now  seen,  the  muscle  arising  from 
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the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis  in  front  of  and  behind  the  obturator 

foramen,  and  also  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane. 

The  tendon  winds  out  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  being 

joined  by  the  gemelli,  passes  for- 

wards  and  outwards  beneath  the  ^^^  *^- 

tendon  of  the  pyriformis  (with 

which  it  is  more  or  less  imited), 

to  be  inserted  into  a  depression 

at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper 

margin  of  the  great  trochanter. 

The  gemelli  (twin  muscles)  are 

placed  above  and  below  the  tendon 

of  the  obturator  intemus  and  are 

inserted  into  it,  but  one  or  both 

may  be  absent;  the  superior  ame« 

from  the  spine  of  the  ischium 

and  adjacent  portion  of  the  lesser 

sciatic  notch  ;  the  inferior  arises 

from  the  upper  and  back  part  of 

the  tuber  ischii,  and  is  the  lai^er 

and  more  constant  muscle. 

If  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
intemuB  be  divided  near  its  in- 
sertion without   disturbing  the 

gemelli,  and  drawn  up  from  the  margin  of  the  sciatic  foramen,  a 
lar^e  bursa  will  be  found,  which,  when  opened,  will  be  seen  to 
lubricate  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  and  the  margin  of  the 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  The  under  surface  of  the  obturator 
tendon  is  subdivided  into  from  three  to  five  small  tendons,  and  the 
margin  of  the  bone  is  encrusted  with  cartilage  and  grooved  to  corres- 
pond with  these. 

Fig.  62.— Deep  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region  (from  Wilson). 

1.  niam.  11.  Obturator   intemus,  imwing   out 

2.  Sacrum.  of  the  leaser  sacro-sciatic  fora- 

3.  Posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  men. 

4.  Tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  12.  Gemellus  inferior. 
6,  Great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  13.  Quadratus  femoris. 

6.  Lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  14.  Adductor  magnus. 

7.  Trochanter  major.  15.  Vastus  extemus. 

8.  Gluteus  minimus.  16.  Biceps. 

9.  Pyriformis.  17.  Gracilis. 

10,  Gemellus  superior.  18.  Semi-tendinosua. 

The  tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus  should  appear  between  the  gemellus 
inferior  and  the  quadratus  femoiiB. 
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The  obtaiator  intemtiB  and  gemelli  are  rotators  outwards  of  tlie 
tliigh.  The  obturator  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacral  plexus^  which  also  gives  a  branch  to  the  superior 
gemellus ;  the  inferior  gemellus  is  supplied  by  the  nerve  to  the 
quadratus  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  Tendon  of  the  Obturator  Extemus  (Fig.  53, 12)  will  be 
found  lying  deeply  between  the  inferior  gemellus  and  the  quadratus 
muscle.  The  origin  of  the  muscle  has  been  already  seen  (p.  105) 
and  the  tendon,  after  passing  through  the  groove  below  the  aceta- 
bulum, is  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  great 
trochanter.  The  obturator  extemus  is  a  rotator  outwards  of  the 
thigh,  and  is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Quadratus  Femoris  (Fig.  52,  13),  so  named  from  its  quad- 
rilateral shape,  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  external  to  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  passes  horizontally 
to  be  inserted  on  the  back  of  the  great  trochanter  immediately  above 
the  adductor  magnus,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  continuous.  The 
point  of  insertion  has  been  termed  the  *  linea  quadrati '  (though  a 
distinct  line  seldom  if  ever  exists  at  the  spot),  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  well-marked  posterior  inter-trochanteric  line. 

The  quadratus  femoris  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  thigh,  and  is 
supplied  by  a  special  branch  from  the  sacral  plexus,  which  also  gives 
a  twig  to  tiie  gemellus  inferior. 

The  Gluteal  Artery  (Fig.  53,  3)  is  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  above  the  pynfonms.  It 
appears  at  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  portion.  The  superficial  division  is  distributed 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  gluteus  maximus ;  the  deep  subdivides 
into  superior  and  inferior  branches. 

The  superior  deep  gluteal  artery  runs  along  the  middle  curved  line 
of  the  iUum  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  both  of  which 
it  supplies,  and  ends  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  ilium  by  anasto- 
mosing with  the  superior  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery 
of  the  thigh.  The  inferior  deep  gluteal  artery  crosses  the  gluteus 
minimus  to  the  great  trochanter,  to  supply  the  parts  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  end  in  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

Venae  comites  accompany  the  branches  of  the  artery  and  open  into 
the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  Sciatic  Artery  is  a  branch  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis.    It  gives  lai^ge  inferior 
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gluteal  branches  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  muscular  branches  to 
the  other  smaller  muscles  of  the  neighbourhood,  accompanying  their 
lespectiye  nerves ;  and  anastomoses  with  both  the  external  and 
internal  circumflex  arteries  of  the  profunda  femoris.  Its  named 
branches  are  (1)  the  coccygeal 
vhich  pierces   the  great  sacro-  Fig.  63. 

sciatic  ligament  to  supply  the 
parts  about  the  coccyx ;  (2)  the 
comes  nervi  uchiadid  which  runs 
upon  the  great  sciatic  nerve  for 
a  variable  distance  ;  and  (3)  the 
anasUymotic  branch  (Ellis)  which 
passes  to  the  root  of  the  great 
trochanter  to  anastomose  with 
the  gluteal  and  internal  circum- 
flex arteries. 

7ig.  63. — Dissection  of  the  buttock 
and  back  of  the  thigh  (from 
Hinchfeld  and  Lereill^). 

1.  Gluteua  maximuB. 

2.  Gluteui  medius. 

3.  Gluteal  artery  and  nerve, 

4.  Gluteus  minimus. 

6.  I^erre  to  obturator  intemuB. 

6.  Pyriformis. 

7.  Pudic  nerve. 

8.  Small  sciatic  nerve. 

9.  Great  sacro-sciatio  ligament. 

10.  Obturator  intemus  and  gemeUi. 

11.  Inferior  gluteal  nerve  uom  small 

sciatic. 

12.  Tendon  of  obturator  extemus. 

13.  Inferior  pudendal  nerve 

(Soemmering). 

14.  Quadratus  femoris. 

15.  Gracilis. 

16.  Great  sciatic  nerve. 

17.  Adductor  magnus. 

18.  Insertion  of  gluteus  maximus. 

19.  United  origins  of  semi-tendinosus 

and  biceps. 

20.  Short  head  of  biceps. 

21.  Semi-membranosus. 

22.  Tendon  of  biceps. 

23.  Tendon  of  semi-tendinosus. 

24.  External  popliteal  nerve. 

25.  Internal  popliteal  nerve. 

26.  Communicans  fibularis  nerve. 

27.  Popliteal  artery. 
29.  Gastrocnemius. 

31.  Communicans  tibialis  nerve. 
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The  veins  corresponding  to  the  sciatic  artery  open  into  the  internal 
iliac  vein. 

The  Pudic  Artery  is  only  seen  in  its  course  over  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  as  it  winds  out  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the 
pyriformis,  to  re-enter  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  saci-o-sciatic  foramen 
above  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus.  The  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  its  vein  and  by  two  nerves,  the  pudic  nerve  lying  to  its 
inner  side  and  the  nerve  to  the  obturator  intemus  to  its  outer  side. 

A  branch  of  artery  will  be  found  both  at  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  quadratus.  The  upper  is  a  branch  of  either  the  in- 
ternal circumflex  or  obturator  arteries  accompanying  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  extemus,  and  the  lower,  which  is  more  constant,  is  one 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery. 

The  Gluteal  Nerve  (superior)  (Fig.  63,  3)  is  a  branch  of  the 
lumbo-sacral  cord,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis  with  the  gluteal 
artery  above  the  pyriformis.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  which  lie 
between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  and  supply  them,  the  lower 
one  going  forward  to  the  tensor  fasciss  femoris. 

The  Small  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  53, 8)  is  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  appears  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pyrifor- 
mis to  become  the  cutaneous  nerve  at  the  back  of  ihe  thigh.  As  soon 
as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis  it  gives  cutaneous  branches  to  the  skin 
over  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  inferior  gluteal  branches  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  muscle  itself.  It  then  gives  cutaneous  branches  to  the 
thigh,  one  of  the  laigest  of  which  winds  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  perinseum,  and  is  called  the  inferior  pudendal  or  nerve 
of  Soemmering ;  and  the  nerve  itself  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  pop- 
liteal space. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  53,  16)  is  the  lai^est  trunk  of  the 
sacral  plexus,  and  appears  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis  (or 
occasionally  through  its  fibres).  It  runs  midway  .between  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischiimi  and  the  great  trochanter,  and  disappears  beneath 
the  hamstring  muscles.  Properly  speaking  this  nerve  gives  no 
branches  in  this  region,  but  frequently  the  nerves  to  the  quadratu9 
and  hip-joint  are  derived  from  it  instead  of  from  the  sacral  plexus 
itself. 

The  Nerve  to  the  Obturator  Xntemus  (Fig.  53,  5)  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  leaves  the  pelvis  below  the 
pyriformis,  taking  the  same  course  as  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  over 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  but  lying  to  their  outer  side.  As  it  winds 
into  the  lesser  foramen  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  superior  gemellus,  and 
then  supplies  the  fibres  of  the  obturator  within  the  pelvis. 
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The  Nerve  to  the  Quadratos  (Pig.  53)  arises  from  the  anterior 
sor&ee  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  passes  with  a  branch  from  the  sciatic 
artery  beneath  the  obturator  intemus  tendon  to  the  qnadratus  and 
inferior  gemellus.  It  lies  against  the  back  of  the  hip-joint,  to  which 
it  gives  a  branch. 

The  Pudic  Nerve  (Fig.  53, 7)  from  the  sacral  plexus,  is  seen  lying 
on  the  spine  of  the  ischium  internal  to  the  pudic  artery.  If  the 
inferior  hsemorrhoidal  nerve  should  happen  to  arise  separately  from 
the  sacral  plexus,  it  will  be  found  accompanying  the  pudic  in  this 
position. 

The  dissection  of  the  popliteal  space  should  be  made  before  the  skin 
on  the  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  removed,  so  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  parts  in  the  ham  may  be  undisturbed. 

The  Poplitsal  Space. 

[A  vertical  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  limb  at 
the  back  of  the  knee,  extending  for  six  inches  above  and  the  same 
distance  below  the  joint  A  transverse  incision  at  each  end  of  this 
will  allow  the  skin  to  be  fully  reflected.  A  few  branches  of  the  small 
sciatic  nerve  may  be  found  in  the  superficial  feuscia,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  expose  the  deep  fascia.] 

Beep  or  FOpHteal  Fa8cia.~This  is  continuous  with  the  fiasda 
lata,  being  strength^ed  by  the  hamstring  tendons,  and  stretches  across 
the  popliteal  space  to  protect  the  vessels  and  nerves  beneath.  When 
the  limb  is  extended  it  is  tightly  stretched,  but  is  at  once  relaxed  on 
bending  the  knee. 

The  fascia  being  removed,  the  hollow  of  the  ham  will  be  brought 
into  view  filled  with  loose  fiat^  which  is  to  be  removed  to  expose  the 
popliteal  vessels  and  nerves.  Imbedded  in  the  &X  of  the  popliteal 
space  are  some  lymphatic  glands,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are 
no  glands  in  the  limb  below  this  point  The  boundaries  of  the  space 
are  to  be  carefully  cleaned,  care  being  taken,  at  the  lower  part,  of  two 
small  nerves  and  a  vein  which  run  on  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  Popliteal  Space  (Fig.  54)  is  a  lozenge-shaped  cavity  at  the 
back  of  the  knee,  which  in  the  dissected  state  extends  for  some  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the  joint  Its  upper  part  is  bounded  externally 
by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  ;  internally  by  the  tendons  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus  muscles,  with  the  gracilis  and  sar- 
torius  more  superficially.  Its  lower  part  has  one  of  the  fleshy  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  on  each  side,  and  on  the  outer  side  there 
is,  in  addition,  the  small  plantaris  muscle. 

The  floor  of  the  space  is  formed  at  the  upper  part  by  that  portion 

I 
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of  the  back  of  the  femnr  which  is  between  the  divisions  of  the  linea 
aspera ;  next  by  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  at  the 
lower  part  by  the  popliteus  muscle  and  the  fascia  covering  it    These 

Fig.  64. 


last  can  only  be  felt  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius^  but  if  the 
inner  head  of  that  muscle  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned  down, 
the  popliteus  will  be  sufficiently  displayed. 

Fig.  54. — ^The  popliteal  space  (firom  UniTenity  College  Museum). 

9.  Gracilis. 

10.  Superior  external  articular  artery 
and  articular  nerre. 

11.  Sartorius. 

12.  Plantaris. 

13.  Gastrocnemius,  inner  head. 

14.  Gastrocnemius,  outer  head. 
16.  Communicans  tibialis  nenre. 

16.  Communicans  peronei  nenre. 

17.  External  saphena  rein. 
19.  Internal  sapnenous  nerre. 


1.  Small  sciatic  nenre  (turned  up). 

2.  Biceps    and    external    popUteal 

nenre. 

3.  Semi-tendinosus. 

4.  Internal  popliteal  nerve. 
6.  Semi>membrano6us. 

6.  Popliteal  rein. 

7.  Superior  internal  articular  artery 

and  articular  branch  of  obturator 
nenre. 

8.  Popliteal  artery. 
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The  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve  (Fig.  54, 4)  is  the  most  superficial 
of  the  important  structures  in  the  ham.    It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  passes  with 
a  very  slight  degree  of  obliquity  from  ^^g*  ^^' 

the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ham,  " 

extending  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  space  and  disappearing  beneath 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  It  thus 
crosses  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  popliteal  artery,  which  it 
accompanies  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  popliteus  muscle.  Its  branches  are  i 
( 1 )  articular,  which  pierce  the  posterior  • 
surCace  of  the  knee-joint  and  accom-  , 
pany  the  inferior  internal  and  azygos 
articular  arteries  ;  (2)  musaUar  to  the 
gastrocnemius,  soleus,  plantaris,  and 
popliteus  ;  and  (3)  the  external  saphe- 
nous nerve  or  ramus  communicans 
tibialis^  which  lies  in  the  groove 
between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius (sometimes  beneath  a  few  of  its 
fibres),  and  will  be  traced  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  External  Popliteal  Nerve 
or  Peroneal  (Fig.  56,  8),  the  other 
division  of  the  great  sciatic,  is  alto- 
gether under  cover  of  the  biceps  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  space,  but  be- 
comes visible  close  to  its  tendon  near 
the  head  of  the  fibula.  It  gives  a  com- 
municating branch  {ramus  communi- 
cans peronei  velJUndaris)  down  the  back  of  the  leg  to  join  the  external 

Fig.  5o.— Deep  diasection  of  the  popliteal  space  (from  Hinchfeld  and  LeveiU^. 

1.  Adductor  magnus.  12.  Outer  head  of  gastrocnemius. 

2.  Vaatus  extemus.  13.  Tendon  of  semi-membranosus. 

3.  Popliteal  vein.  14.  Coromunican«  peronei  nerve. 

4.  Great  sciatic  nerve.  15.  Inner  head  of  gastrocnemius. 
6,  Popliteal  artenr.                                  16.  Soleus. 

6.  Short  head  of  bioepa.  17.  Inferior  internal  artioalar  artery. 

7.  Internal  popliteal  nerve.  18.  Gastrocnemius. 

8.  External  popliteal  nerve.  19.  Popliteus. 

9.  Vastus  intemus.  20.  External     saphenous    vein    and 

10.  Long  head  of  biceps  (cut).  nerve. 

11.  Superior  internal  articular  artery.       21.  Tendon  of  plantaris. 

I  2 
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saphenouB  nerve,  and  articular  branches,  one  of  which  winds  to  the 
front  of  the  joint  with  the  recurrent  anterior  tibial  artery. 

The  Popliteal  Artery  (Fif^.  55,  5)  is  the  continuation  of  the 
femoral  artery,  and  extends  from  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into 
anterior  and  posterior  tibials.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  popliteal 
space,  resting  upon  the  back  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  knee,  and  the  popliteus  muscle ;  and  has  a  direction  from  the 
inner  aide  of  the  femur  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Its  vein  lies  super- 
ficially in  its  whole  course,  but  first  to  its  outer  side  and  afterwards 
to  its  inner  side,  whilst  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  is  still  more 
superficial,  and  dso  crosses  the  artery  from  without  inwards.  The 
commencement  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  under  cover  of  the  semi- 
membranosus^ the  middle  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  ham^ 
uncovered  by  muscles,  and  its  lower  part  is  beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  plantads  muscles.  A  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  may  be  found 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  artery,  and  traced  to  the  back  of  the  knee. 

The  Branches  (Figs.  54  and  55)  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  muscular 
(both  to  the  hamstrings  and  muscles  of  the  calf)  and  articular. 

1.  The  Superior  muscular  branches  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  adjacent  hamstring  muscles. 

2.  The  Articular  branches  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  two  superior^ 
two  inferior,  and  one  azygos. 

The  superior  arteries,  internal  and  external,  arise  just  above  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  around  which  bone  they  wind  to  the  front  of 
the  knee-joint,  to  supply  it  and  to  anastomose  with  the  anastomotica 
magna  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  profunda  respectively.  The 
inferior  articular  arteries  arise  on  the  popliteus,  and  do  not  correspond 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  limb.  The  internal  (the  lower  of  the  two) 
winds  below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  beneath  the 
internal  lateral  ligament ;  the  external  passes  altogether  above  the 
head  of  the  fibula  but  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament,  to  the 
front  of  the  joint  The  axygos  arises  about  the  middle  of  the  artery 
and  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  to  join  the  other  branches. 

3.  The  Inferior  muecular  branches  (sural)  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  calf. 

Surgery. — The  popliteal  artery  may  be  readily  compressed  by  the 
hand  or  a  tourniquet.  The  operation  of  tying  the  popliteal  artery 
for  aneurism  is  never  performed,  but  it  might  be  necessary  to  reach 
the  vessel  if  wounded  ;  in  which  case  an  incision  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  space  would  enable  the  operator  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  artery 
without  injury  to  the  nerves. 
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The  Popliteal  Vein  (Fig.  55,  3)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
popliteus.  The  vein  lies  superficially  to  the  arteiy,  and  to  its  inner 
fiide  at  the  lower  part  of  the  space,  but  crosses  to  the  outer  side 
above.  It  receives  branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the  artery 
and,  at  a  variable  point,  the  external  saphena  vein,  which  lies  on 
the  back  of  the  leg  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  opens 
into  it. 

Some  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  close  to  the  artery,  into  which 
lymphatics,  from  the  back  of  the  leg,  discharge  themselves. 

The  Back  op  the  Thigh. 

[The  skin  left  on  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
eniall  sciatic  nerve  traced  as  far  as  convenient,  after  which  the  faacisL 
flhould  be  removed,  and  the  hamstring  muscles,  with  the  sciatic  nerve, 
cleaned.] 

The  Hamstring  Muscles  (Figs.  53  and  54)  are  three  in  number, 
viz.,  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  semi-tendinosus  and  semi- 
membranosus on  the  inner  side.  The  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus, 
which  arise  in  common,  are  superficial  to  the  semi-membranosus 
near  the  tuber  isdui,  and  the  semi-tendinosus  maintains  this  relation 
to  the  semi-membranosus  throughout  The  short  head  of  the  biceps 
will  be  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 

The  Biceps  (Fig.  53, 19)  or  outer  hamstring  oHses  by  its  long  head 
from  the  anterior  or  lower  of  the  two  surfaces  on  the  tuber  ischii,  in 
common  with  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  &om  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  It  crosses  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and,  by  diverging  from 
the  semi-membranosus  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  thigh,  forms  the 
cuter  boundary  of  the  popliteal  space.  The  short  head  (20),  which 
is  fleshy,  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  linea  aspera  as  high  as  the 
insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  from  its  outer  division  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  condyle,  and  from  the  external  inter-mus- 
cular septum.  The  two  heads  having  united  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur,  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula.  The  tendon  splits  to  enclose  the  long  external  lateral 
ligament,  and  one  portion  of  it  therefore  intervenes  between  the  long 
and  the  short  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  (Fig.  54, 2). 

The  Semi-tendinosus  (Fig.  53,  19)  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  in 
common  with  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  biceps,  from  the  anterior 
of  the  two  surfaces  on  the  back  of  the  tuber  ischii  It  forms  one  of 
the  inner  boundaries  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  ends  in  a  long 
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slender  tendon,  which  lies  on  the  semi-membianosus  and  passes 
beyond  it  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  or  inner  side  of  the  tibia 
below  the  inner  tuberosity,  lying  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius 
and  below  that  of  the  gracilis.  Its  fibres  are  crossed  by  a  tendinous 
intersection  (Fig.  64,  3). 

The  Semi-membreuiOBUS  (Fig.  53,  21),  though  one  of  the  internal 
hamstrings,  is  external  to  the  biceps  at  its  origin.  It  arises  by  a 
strong  tendon  from  the  posterior  or  upper  surface  on  the  tuber  ischii, 
and,  passing  beneath  the  origins  of  the  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus, 
spreads  into  a  broad  tendon  from  which  the  muscular  fibres  arise  to 
form  a  thick  belly.  It  is  inserted  by  a  strong  tendon,  which  passes 
horizontally  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  to  the 
groove  in  the  side  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  gives  off 
two  expansions,  one  to  form  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint^ 
and  the  other  to  cover  the  popliteus  muscle  (Fig.  54,  5). 

The  hamstring  muscles  Hex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  then 
extend  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  as  in  walking  or  running ;  their 
most  important  action,  however,  is  when  the  leg  is  their  fixed  pointy 
and  they  then  prevent  the  pelvis  and  tnmk  from  falling  forward, 
and  thus  maintain  the  erect  posture  of  the  body.  When,  taking  the 
pelvis  as  their  fixed  point,  they  act  upon  tlie  leg  or  (the  knee  being 
fixed)  upon  the  thigh,  their  power  is  applied  to  a  lever  of  the  third 
order  ;  when  taking  their  fixed  point  below  they  act  upon  the  pelvisy 
their  power  is  applied  to  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  The  hamstrings 
are  sv^lied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

The  Qreat  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  53,  16)  is  continued  from  the 
buttock  and,  after  leaving  the  quadratus  femoris,  lies  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  adductor  magnus,  to  which  it  gives  a  branch,  and 
passes  beneath  the  biceps.  At  a  variable  point,  but  generally  about 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  nerve  divides  into  the  internal  and 
external  popliteal  trunks,  which  have  been  already  traced. 

Miiscular  branches  to  the  hamstring  muscles  are  given  off  by  the 
nerve  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

Beneath  the  sciatic  nerve  will  be  seen  the  posterior  suriiEice  of  the 
adductor  magnus,  and  piercing  it  at  various  points  are  the  termina* 
tions  of  the  ^perforating  arteries  from  the  profunda,  which  are  now 
seen  to  supply  the  hamstring  muscles  (v.  p.  102).  The  termination 
of  the  internal  circumflex  artery,  between  the  quadratus  and  adductor 
magnus  can  now  also  be  more  fully  traced  out. 

[Before  the  subject  is  re-turned,  the  gluteus  minimus,  pyriformis^ 
and  obturator  intemus  should  be  turned  aside,  and  the  back  of  the 
hip-joint  dissected,  but  the  joint  itself  should  not  be  opened.    Oppor^ 
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tnnitj  should  now  be  taken  to  trace  the  reflected  tendon  of  the 
rectus  femoris,  arising  from  a  depression  above  the  acetabulum. 
When  the  subject  is  replaced  on  its  oack,  the  front  of  the  joint  is  also 
to  be  dissected  by  removing  the  psoas  and  iliacus  and  the  remains  of 
the  pectineuB,  after  which  it  may  be  opened  and  the  limb  removed.] 

Fi>.  56, 


The  Hii>-Joint  is  the  best  example  in  the  body  of  enarthrosis  or 
baU-and-socket  joint,  and  of  necessity  has  a  capsular  ligament  besides 
other  internal  ligaments. 

The  hii>-joint  has  in  front  ihe  united  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and 


Fig.  56. — Section  through  the  hip  and 

1.  Gluteus  maximuB. 

2.  Gluteus  medius. 

3.  Gluteus  minimus. 

4.  Pyriformia. 

6,  Great  aciatic  nenre   and   Bciatio 
veHela. 

6.  Obturator  intemus. 

7.  Gemelli. 
&  Biceps. 

9.  Quadratua  femoria. 
10.  Sartorius. 
IL  Beflected  tendon  of  rectus. 


gluteal  region  (altered  from  B^raud). 

12.  Psoas  and  iliacus  with  bursa. 

13.  Anterior  crural  nerve. 

14.  Common  femoral  artery. 

15.  Common  femoral  vein. 

16.  Profunda  vesaels. 

17.  Gracilis. 

18.  Semi-membranoeus. 

19.  Adductor  brevis. 

20.  Semi-tendinosus. 

21.  Obturator  eztemus. 

22.  Adductor  longus. 

23.  Adductor  magnus. 
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the  pectineus,  the  rectas  and  the  femoral  vesaels ;  hehindy  the  pyri- 
formiB,  obturator  intemos,  and  gemelli  muscles,  with  the  sciatic  nerves 
and  vessels  lying  upon  them ;  above,  the  gluteus  medius  and  gluteus 
minimus,  and  below,  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus.  The  hip- 
joint  admits  of  the  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction  and 
adduction,  rotation  and  circumduction.  Flexion  is  performed  by  the 
psoas  and  iliacus,  and  indirectly  by  the  rectus  femoris  :  extension  by 
the  gluteus  maximus,  and  indirectly  by  the  hamstrings.  The  femur 
is  adducted  by  the  adductor  muscles  and  pectineus,  which  at  the  same 
time  rotate  the  bone  outwards  ;  it  is  abducted  by  the  gluteus  medius, 
minimus,  and  tensor  vaginss  femoris.  Eotation  outwards  is  due  to 
the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  medius  and  minimus, 
to  the  psoas,  iliacus,  pyriformis,  obturator  and  gemelli  muscles,  and 
quadratus  femoris ;  rotation  inwards  to  the  anterior  fibres  of  the 
gluteus  medius,  the  gluteus  minimus  and  tensor  vaginas  femoris. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  (Fig.  58,  8)  when  seen  from  behind, 
will  be  foimd  to  be  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  but  to 
reach  only  about  halfway  down  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  the  point  to  which  it  reaches  varying  in  different  subjects. 
In  front,  the  capsule  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  to 
the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line,  and  is  strengthened  by  an  oblique 
band  of  fibres  extending  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  to 
the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line,  to  which  the  name  ilio-femoral 
ligament  has  been  given  (Fig.  41,  9).  The 
Fig.  67.  inferior  attachment  of  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 

ment is  more  or  less  by  two  diveigent  slips, 
into  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
anterior  inter-trochanteric  Hne,  thus  form- 
ing what  Professor  Bigelow  has  called  the 
Y-ligament  (Fig.  57).  The  inner  slip  limits 
especially  extension  and  rotation  inwards  ;  the 
outer  slip  rotation  outwards  and  adduction  of 
the  femur,  and  both  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  production  of  the  several  forms  of 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  A  bursa 
intervenes  between  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  and 
the  front  of  the  hii>-joint,  which  occasionally 
communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  through 
the  capsular  ligament. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  ike  {>osterior  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 

Fig.  57.— The  ilio-femoral  or  Y-ligament  of  Bigelow  (fi:om  Bryant;). 
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ment  is  put  on  the  stretch  in  adduction  of  the  limb,  and  being  thin, 
is  always  torn  in  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  backwards. 
The  anterior  part  is  put  on  the  stretch  in  abduction  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  ilio-femoral  band  serves  to  prevent  the  head  starting  from  the 
catyloid  cavity,  hence  the  rarity  of  dislocation  forwards. 

The  capsular  ligament  having  been  divided,  the  thigh  will  be  seen 
to  "be  held  by  the  so-called  ligamentum  teres,  which  will  be  brought 
into  view  by  abducting  and  everting  the  limb.  In  doing  this  a 
ac^neaking  noise  will  probably  be  heard,  which  is  due  to  the  sudden 
aepaiation  of  the  moist  articular  surfeices  of  the  femur  and  pelvis, 

Fig.  68. 


which .  are  covered  with  cartilage.     The  inter-articular  ligament 
(teres)  being  divided,  the  limb  can  be  removed. 

The  single  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  will  be  seen  to  be  reflected 
over  the  inner  surfiBtce  of  the  capsular  ligament  on  to  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and  to  be  prolonged  over  the  ligamentum  teres  to  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabulum,  which  it  lines.    In  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  it  is 

Fig.  68. — ^Ligaments  of  the  pelm  and  hip-joint  (fi:t>ni  Wilson). 
1.  Oblique  ■acro-iliac  ligament.  6.  Cotyloid  ligament 

%  Qreat  sacro-aciatio  h^ament  7.  Ligamentum  teres. 

3.  Lesser  sacro-eciatic  hgament  8.  Cut  edge  of  capsular  ligament. 

4.  Great  ■aoro-eeiatio  foramen.  9.  Obturator  membrane. 
6,  Leoer  8aor»4aiatio  foramen. 
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loosely  folded  over  some  fat,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  eLsewhere^ 
and  has  been  termed  the  Haversian  gland. 

The  Ligamentum  Teres  (Fig.  58, 7)  is  not  round,  but  pmmatic 
or  flattened.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  non-articular  portion  of  the 
acetabulum  by  two  slips,  which  reach  the  margins  of  the  notch  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  below  to  the  pit  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  This 
ligament,  though  it  would  assist  in  preventing  absolute  dislocation^ 
particularly  forwards,  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  movements  of  the 
joint,  since  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  only  put  upon  the 
stretch  during  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  outwards  of  the  thigh. 

The  Cotyloid  Ligament  (Fig.  58,  6)  is  a  flbro-cartilaginous  ring, 
thinner  at  its  free-edge  than  at  the  point  of  attachment,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  brim  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  serves  to  deepen  it,  fitting 
closely  also  against  the  head  of  the  femur.  That  part  of  it  which  is 
carried  across  the  notch  on  the  inner  side  of  the  margin  of  the  aceta- 
bulum is  called  the  transverse  ligament,  and  beneath  it  the  articular 
vessels  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  joint. 

The  Back  of  the  Leo. 

J^A  vertical  incision  through  the  centre  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
skm  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  joined  by  a  short  transverse  cut  at  the 
heel,  will  permit  the  reflection  of  the  skin  to  each  side.] 

The  External  Saphenous  Nerve  (Fig.  59,  8)  (communicans 
tibialis)  will  be  found  piercing  the  deep  feiscia  of  the  leg  about  half- 
way down  the  limb,  to  join  the  communicans  fibularis  (4)  which 
becomes  cutaneous  near  the  knee.  The  nerve  thus  formed  runs  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  passes  behind  the  external 
malleolus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 

A  branch  or  two  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve  (7)  may  be  found 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  back  of  the  1^. 

The  External  Saphena  Vein  (Fig.  59,  6)  appears  behind  the 
external  malleolus  close  to  the  saphenous  nerve,  and  running  up  the 
centre  of  the  leg,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  the  point  where  the  com- 
municans tibiaHs  nerve  emerges  ;  it  has  been  abeady  traced  to  the 
popliteal  vein.  The  saphena  vein  not  unfrequently  runs  superficially 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space  before  it  joins  the  popliteal 
vein. 

[The  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
thigh,  is  to  be  removed,  except  near  the  internal  malleolus,  where 
the  internal  annular  ligament  is  to  be  preserved.  The  muscles  of 
the  calf  are  then  to  be  dissected,  being  put  on  the  stretch  by  supporting 
the  knee  and  drawing  the  toes  towards  the  front  of  the  leg.] 
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The  Gastrocnemius  (Fig.  60,  4),  the  superficial  muscle  of  the 
calf,  has  a  double-headed  origin  from  the  back  of  the  femur  imme- 
diately above  the  condyles,  both  heads  being  firmly  attached  to  the 
eapsule  of  the  knee-joint.     A  bursa, 
sometimes    communicating   with    the  ^'     ' 

knee-joint,  lies  between  the  inner  head 
and  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus. 
The  two  heads  are  the  lower  boundaries 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  unite  to  form 
one  large  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which 
end  about  the  middle  of  the  1^  in  a 
broad  tendon,  which  contracts  near  the 
heel  into  the  thick  rounded  tendo 
Achillis  (6).   This,  which  is  the  common 

insertion  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  ^ 

subjacent  soleus,  expands  again  slightly, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  a 
bursa  intervening  between  it  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  bone. 

[The  remaining  head  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius being  carefully  divided  near 
its  origin,  and  the  muscle  turned  down 
as  far  as  possible,  the  plantaris  and 
soleus,  with  the  popliteus  covered  by 
its  fascia,  will  be  brought  into  view.] 

The  Plantaris  (Fig.  64,  12)  arises 
from  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur  and  from  the  line  leading  to  it 
from  the  linea  aspera,  the  muscle  lying 
internal  to  the  outer  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius.   Its  fleshy  fibres  are  about 

Pig.  59. — Superficial  nenres  of  the  back  of 
the  leg  (from  Hinchfeld  and  Leyeill^). 

1.  Internal  popliteal  nerve. 

2.  External  popliteal  nerve. 

3.  Internal  Bapnenous  vein. 

4.  Nervus  communicans  fibolarijk 

5.  Nervus  communicans  tibialis. 

6.  £.xtemal  saphena  vein. 

7.  Branch  of  internal  saphenous  nerve. 

8.  External  saphenous  nerve. 

9.  Caloanean    branch    of    posterior    tibial 

nerve. 
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three  inches  long,  but  its  tendon  is  the  longest  in  the  body  and  is  very 
slender.  It  is  placed  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  and 
crosses  obliquely  so  as  to  get  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  AchilliSy 
by  the  side  of  or  in  common  with  which  it  is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  palmaris  longus  of  the  upper 
Fig.  60.  extremity. 

The  Soleus  (Fig.  60,  5)  is  tendinous  on  its 
surface,  to  allow  the  corresponding  tendinous 
expansion  on  the  under  surface  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius to  move  freely  upon  it,  and  between  the 
two  is  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  It  arises 
from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  and  from  the 
inner  border  of  the  tibia  in  its  middle  third ;  also 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  head  and  upper 
third  or  more  of  the  fibula,  and  from  a  deep  tendon 
which  arches  over  the  tibial  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  fibres  end  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  joins  that 
of  the  gastrocnemius  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg 
to  form  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  insertion  of  which 
has  been  seen«  The  muscular  fibres  are  inserted 
into  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  heeL 

By  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  vertically 
and  with  care,  a  tendinous  expansion  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  muscle  will  be  brought  into  view, 
which  stretches  across  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerve,  and  protects  them  from  pressure  during 
the  movements  of  the  limb.  This  deep  tendon 
is  an  important  guide  in  the  operation  of  tying 
the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  must  be  divided 
to  reach  it 

The  muscles  of  the  calf  extend  the  foot,  i.^, 

point  the  toes,  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantans  in 

addition  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  ;  or,  when 

taking  their  fixed  point  below,  they  fix  the  leg  upon  the  foot,  the 

gastrocnemius  also  steadying  the  thigh.    They  are  supplied  by  the 

internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Fig.  60.— Saperficial  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Tendon  of  biceps.  7.  Tuberosity  of  oe  calcis. 

2.  Tendons  of  inner  hamstringB.  8.  Tendons  of  the  peroneut  longos 

3.  Popliteal  space.  snd  brevis. 

4.  Gastrocnemius.  9.  Tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticns 
l}\  6.  Soleus.        6.  Tendo  Achillis.  and  flexor  longus  digitonmL 
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The  fonn  of  dnb-foot  known  as  '  talipes  equinus '  is  due  in  part  to 
eontraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  practised  for  its  lelief. 

[The  plantaiis  is  to  be  divided  and  the  soleus  cut  near  its  attach- 
ments to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  when  these  muscles  and  the  gastro- 
cnemius are  to  be  turned  down,  and  the  bursa  between  the  tendon  and 
the  06  calcis  noticed.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  partially 
covered  by  the  deep  layer  of  fascia,  will  now  be  exposed,  and  beneath 
them  the  deep  muscles  of  the  leg,  with  the  popliteus  covered  by  its 
fascia  above.] 

The  Popliteus  (Fig.  61,  6)  is  covered  by  a  strong  fascia  which  is 
derived  &om  the  tondon  of  the  semi-membranosus,  upon  which  the 
lower  parts  of  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerve  rest.  This  must  be 
removed  to  expose  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  an  incision 
must  be  made  through  the  coverings  of  the  knee  immediately  in 
front  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  to  see  its  tendinous  origin. 
The  popliteus  arises  from  within  the  general  capsule  of  the  knee 
(though  outside  the  synovial  cavity)  by  a  round  tendon,  which  is 
fixed  to  a  distinct  pit  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle,  below 
and  a  little  in  front  of  the  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  The  tendon  passes  through  a  groove  in  the  bone 
and  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  after  quitting  the 
joint  the  fleshy  fibres  are  developed,  which  are  inserted  into  nearly 
the  whole  of  Uie  triangular  sur&oe  on  the  back  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia  above  the  oblique  line. 

The  popliteus  is  a  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  rotate  the  tibia  inwards,  which  is  checked  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  crucial  ligaments  within  the  knee.  The  popliteus 
is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

[The  incomplete  intermuscular  layer  of  fascia  of  the  leg  being 
removed,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  are  to  be  cleaned, 
when  the  subjacent  muscles  will  be  found  in  the  following  posi- 
tions : — flexor  longus  digitorum  most  internally,  tibialis  posticus  in 
the  middle,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  to  the  outer  side.] 

The  Flexor  Longns  Digitorum  (Fig.  61,  7)  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  below  the  oblique  line  and  internal  to 
the  attachment  of  the  tibialis  posticus  (&om  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  indistinct  vertical  ridge  and  an  intermuscular  septum  attached  to 
it),  the  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  reaching  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.    It  ends  in  a  single  tendon,  which  lies  to 
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the  outer  aide  of  that  of  the  tibialis  posticus  at  the  ankle,  and  passes 
through  a  separate  division  of  the  internal  an- 
Fig.  61.  j^^i^  ligament  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  TibiaHs  Posticus  (Fig.  61,  8)  is  the 
only  one  of  the  deep  muscles  which  is  attached  to 
both  bones  of  the  leg,  between  which  it  therefore 
lies,  its  tendinous  surface  forming  septa  between 
it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  below  the  oblique 
line  and  external  to  the  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  ankle  ;  from  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  interosseous  membrane  ; 
and  from  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
fibula  immediately  behind  the  interosseous  line,* 
as  well  as  from  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each 
side,  which  are  continuous  with  the  aponeurosis 
over  it.  The  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the  flexor 
digitorum,  and  between  the  tibial  and  fibular 
origins  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  pass.  The 
fibres  end  in  a  single  broad  tendon,  which  passes 
beneath  and  then  to  the  inner  side  of  that  of  the 


*  The  internal  sorfiice  here  rooken  of  is  not  the  sur- 
face called  internal  by  Cloquet,  CniTeilhier,  Wilson,  and 
Holden,  which  includes  the  surface  in  front  of  the  inter- 
osseous line, — nor  that  considered  internal  by  Ward  and 
Gray,  which  extends  from  the  interosseous  line  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  bone ;  but  is  the  surface  existing 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  between  the  interosseous 
line  and  an  oblioue  line  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  posterior 
Bur&ce.  The  nbula  may  be  best  considered  as  having 
a  Quadrilateral  shaft  with  anterior,  external,  posterior, 

and  internal  (partial)  sumces.    This  view  has  been  recently  adopted  in  Mr. 

Wagstaffe's  "  Osteology,"  and  the  new  edition  of  *'  Quain's  Anatomy." 


Fig.  61. — Deep  layer  of  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg  (frt>m  Wilson). 

1.  Lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  11.  Peroneus  brevis. 

2.  Ligamentum  posticum  Winslowii.  12.  Tendo  Achillis   dirided  near  iti 

3.  Tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  insertion  into  the  os  oalcis. 

muscle.  13.  Tendons  of  the  tibialis  ^osticuf 

4.  Internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  and   flexor   longus  digitorum, 

knee-joint.  just  as  they  are  about  to  pasi 

6.  External  lateral  ligament.  beneath  the  internal  annular 

6.  Popliteus  muscle.  ligament  of  the  ankle ;  the  in- 

7.  Flexor  longus  digitorum.  terral  between  the  latter  tendon 

8.  Tibialis  posticus.  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 

9.  Flexor  longus  poUicis.  longus  pollicis  is  for  the  poste- 
10.  Peroneus  longus.  nor  tibial  vessels  and  nerre. 
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flexor  digitornm  at  the  ankle,  ronmng  through  a  groove  at  the  back 
of  the  internal  malleolas  and  in  the  most  internal  division  of  the 
annular  ligament  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  gives  slips  to  all  the  other  bones 
of  the  tarsus,  except  the  astragalus,  and  to  the  three  middle  metatarsal 
bones. 

The  Flexor  Lon^s  PoUicis  (Fig.  61,  9)  is  a  well-marked 
penniform  muscle,  arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula 
below  the  origin  of  the  soleus  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ankle  ;  and 
also  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  peronei  muscles 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  and  the  tibialis  posticus  internally. 
The  muscle  ends  in  a  tendon  which  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and,  passing  through  a  separate 
division  of  the  annular  ligament,  winds  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  through 
an  oblique  groove  at  the  back  of  the  astragalus  and  another  below 
the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  flexor  longus  poUicis  and  flexor  digitorum  are  direct  flexors  of 
the  toes  and  extensors  of  the  foot,  i.e.,  they  point  the  toes.  The 
tibialis  posticus  is  also  an  extensor  of  the  foot,  which  it  tends  to  draw 
inwards.  The  three  muscles  are  mpplied  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Surgery. — The  form  of  dub-foot  called  'talipes  varus'  which 
causes  the  patient  to  walk  on  the  outside  of  the  foot,  is  due  in  part 
to  the  contraction  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  sometimes  of  the  flexor 
digitorum.  The  operation  of  dividing  these  tendons  is  performed 
immediately  above  the  internal  malleolus,  a  blunt-pointed  tenotomy 
knife  being  used  after  the  first  incision,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig.  63,  21)  is  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  begins  at  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion of  that  vessel,  which  is  usually  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus 
muscle.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
lies  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg, 
but  below  the  origin  of  the  soleus  it  is  only  bound  down  by  the 
intermuscular  layer  of  fascia,  and  lies  by  tibe  side  of  the  tendo 
AchilUs.  It  rests  upon  (in  the  position  for  dissection)  the  tibialis 
posticus  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  then  upon  the  flexor 
digitorum  ;  and  at  the  ankle  lies  upon  the  tibia  between  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  and  flexor  longus  poUicis.  The  vessel  after- 
wards passes  through  a  division  of  the  annular  ligament  to  the 
interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  where  it  divides 
into  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries.  The  posterior  tibial 
nerve  has  a  dose  relation  to  the  artery  throughout,  lying  first  to  its 
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inner  side  and  then  crossing  to  its  outer  side,  in  which  relation  it  con- 
tinues to  the  foot  The  posterior  tibial  artery  has  two  vena  eomites, 
which  join  those  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  to  form  the  popliteal  vein. 
Siirgery  (Fig.  62).— The  operation  of  tying  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  is  seldom  performed  except  on  the  dead  body,  but  the  vessel 
may  be  reached  in  three  parts  of  its  course.    Behind  the  malleoluB 

Fig.  62. 


the  artery  is  readily  exposed  by  a  semi-lunar  incision  two  inches  long, 
made  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  margin  of  the  bone,  the 
edge  of  the  knife  being  directed  towards  the  tibia  so  as  to  divide  the 
internal  annular  ligament.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  the  vessel 
may  be  reached  by  a  vertical  incision  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  will  be  found  lying  upon  the  flexor  digitorum. 
In  the  middle  of  the  leg  the  operation  is  one  of  some  difficulty  and 
somewhat  damages  the  dissection  if  performed.  The  best  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  make  a  vertical  incision  four  inches  long,  parallel  to, 
and  half  an  inch  behind,  the  edge  of  the  tibia ;  the  gastrocnemius 
slips  aside  and  the  soleus  is  then  to  be  divided,  especial  care  being 
taken  to  cut  through  the  tendon  on  its  under  surface,  but  to  go  no 
deeper.  A  little  dissection,  close  beneath  this  tibial  attachment  and 
towards  the  fibula,  will  expose  the  posterior  tibial  artery  lying  upon 
the  tibialis  posticus,  with  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 
The  Branches  (Fig.  63)  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are  (1) 
peroneal ;  (2)  muscular  branches  ;  (3)  nutritious  to  the  tibia ;  (4)  a 
communicating  branch ;  and  (5)  internal  calcanean. 

Fir.  62. — Incisions  for  tying  the  posterior  tibial  artery  (from  Feivunon's 
"Practical  Surgery"). 
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1.  The  Peroneal  (12),  always  of  considerable  size  and  sometimes 
larger  than  the  posterior  tibial,  comes  off  about  two  inches  below  the 
poplitens.  It  lies  first  between  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
longus  poUicis,  but  afterwards  pierces 

the  fibres  of  the  flexor  poUicis  and  ^^«-  ^^ 

runs  close  to  the  fibula  to  near  its 
lower  end.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it 
gives  muscular  branches,  and  the  nutri- 
tiow  artery  to  the  fibula,  which  runs 
from  the  knee-joint  It  then  gives  a 
good-sized  anterior  peroneal  branch  to 
the  front  of  the  leg  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula  below  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, which  will  be  afterwards  dis- 
sected ;  and  a  communicating  branch 
to  join  that  from  the  posterior  tibiaL 
The  peroneal  artery  ends  below  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  by  anastomosing  with 
the  malleolar  and  plantar  arteries. 

2.  ilfiMcuZar  branches  are  given  to  the 
deep  muscles  and  also  to  the  soleus. 

Fiff.  63.— Deep  dissection  of  the  back  of  the 
leg  (firom  mrschfeld  and  Leyeill^). 

1.  Popliteal  artery. 

2.  Great  sciatic  nenre. 
•3.  Adductor  magnus. 

4.  Biceps. 

5.  Superior  internal  articular  artery. 

6.  External  pojpliteal  nerve. 

7.  Gastrocnemius  (cut). 
S,  Anterior  tibial  artery. 

9.  Tendon  of  semi-membranosus. 

10.  Peroneus  longus. 

11.  Sural  arteries  and  nerves. 

12.  Peroneal  artery. 

13.  Internal  popliteal  nerve. 

14.  Tibialis  posticus. 

15.  Portion  of  soleus. 

16.  Peroneus  brevis. 

17.  Popliteus. 

18.  Flezor  lon^  pollids. 

19.  Posterior  tibial  nerve. 

20.  Calcanean  branch  of  po«terior  tibial  nerve. 

21.  Posterior  tibial  artery. 

22.  Tendo  Achillis. 

23.  Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
25.  Tendon  of  tibialis  posticus. 
27.  Plantar  nerves. 

29.  Plantar  arteries. 
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3.  The  Nutritious  artery  to  the  tibia  is  of  large  size,  and  enters  the 
foramen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone,  having  a  direction  ^ron^ 
the  knee-joint 

4.  A  Communicating  branch  runs  transversely  immediately  above 
the  ankle,  to  join  a  corresponding  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

5.  The  Internal  Calcanean  is  a  branch  of  variable  size  and  may 
be  replaced  by  two  or  more  separate  arteries.  It  arises  from  the 
posterior  tibial  whilst  beneath  the  internal  annnlar  ligament,  which 
it  pierces  to  supply  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  muscles 
attached  to  it,  and  to  anastomose  with  the  other  arteries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  63,  19)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  internal  popliteal  trunk,  and  passes  with  the  artery  beneath  the 
soleus  to  lie  on  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  is  placed 
at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  but  crosses  that 
vessel  in  the  upper  part,  and  lies  to  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle  in  the 
same  division  of  the  annular  ligament  The  nerve  divides  into 
internal  and  external  plantar  nerves  for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the 

division  not  unfrequently  takea 
^^*  place  above  the  inner  malleolus^ 

in  which  case  the  plantar  nervea 
are  usually  found  on  either  side 
of  the  artery. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve 
gives  mutmdar  branches  to  the 
tibialis  posticus^  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and  flexor  longua 
pollicis ;  and  a  cutaneous  nerve 
to  the  heel  (20),  which  pierces 
the  fascia  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  skin  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

Parts  behind  tlie  Inner  HCalleolns  (Fig.  64).— Although  the 
several  parts  behind  the  internal  malleolus  are  only  continuations 
of  those  which  have  been  already  dissected,  especial  notice  should  be 

Fig.  64.— Belation  of  parts  behind  the  inner  malleolus  (from  Hirschfeld  and 
Leveill^). 
1, 1.  Tibialis  posticus.  4, 4.  Flexor  longus  digitorum. 

2.  Tendo  Achillis.  6.  Posterior  tibial  artery. 

3.  Tibialis  anticus.  8.  Posterior  tibial  nerre. 

The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicii  is  too  deeply  placed  to  be  shown  in 
thiBTiew. 
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taken  of  them  in  this  part  of  their  coarse,  as  their  relations  are 
important 

A  portion  of  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  heel  and  sole  of  the 
foot  is  to  be  reflected  if  necessary,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  internal  annular  ligamient,  which  stretches  from  the  inner 
malleolus  to  the  os  calcis  and  gives  origin  by  its  lower  border  to  one 
liead  of  the  abductor  pollicis. 

The  divisions  in  the  annular  ligament  are  four  in  number,  and  are 
occupied  as  follows,  beginning  from  the  tibia.    In  the  first  division 
is  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  in  the  second  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum ;  in  the  third  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  though  this  ^S-  ^5. 

nerve  is  generally  divided;  and  in 
the  fourth  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,*  but  this  last  lies  so 
deeply  in  order  to  pass  in  the  grooves 
in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  that  it  is 
not  readily  seen  from  the  side.  Each 
of  the  tendons  is  lubricated  by  a  distinct 
synovial  membrane  (Fig.  65). 

The  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

[The  foot  being  raised  on  a  block 
80  that  the  sole  may  be  fully  exposed, 
an  incision  is  to  be  made  down  its 
centre  from  the  heel  to  the  bases  of 

the  toes,  the  knife  being  carried  at  once  down  to  the  glistening 
plantar  fascia  through  the  thick  lobulated  fat  which  is  always  found 
oeneath  the  skin  in  this  region.  A  transverse  incision  at  the  roots 
of  the  toes  will  allow  the  skin  and  fat  to  be  reflected  to  each  side, 
which  may  be  readily  accomplished  if  the  knife  is  kept  close  to  the 
fascia  and  parallel  to  its  fibres.  Near  the  toes  care  must  be  taken 
of  the  divisions  of  the  plantar  fascia  and  of  the  digital  nerves  which 
appear  between  them ;  but  no  attempt  need  be  made  to  trace  out 

•  Artificial  Metnory  ;  Timothy  Docs  Vex  All  Very  Neryous  Pupils  (tibialis, 
digitonim,  vein,  artery,  vein,  nerre,  pollicis). 

Fig.  66.— Section  of  the  right  ankle  (drawn  by  G.  E.  L.  Pearse). 

1.  Extensor  longus  digitorum   and        7.  Tibialis  anticus. 

peroneus  tertius.  8.  Tendo  Achillis. 

2.  Peroneus  longus.  9.  Tibialis  posticus. 

3.  Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  10.  Plantaris. 

4.  Peroneus  Drevis.  11.  Flexor  lon^s  digitorum. 

6.  Anterior  tibial  yessels  and  nerve.        12.  Posterior  abial  vessels  and  nerve. 
6.  Flexor  longui  pollicis. 

k2 
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the  minute  cutaneous  bianch  &om  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  neaz 
the  heeL] 

In  the  description  the  terms  superficial,  deep,  &c.,  necessarily  refer 

to  the  position  of  the  parts  as  seen 
^^'     *  in  the  dissection,  and  not  to  that 

they  would  hold  if  the  body  were 
in  the  upright  position. 

The  Plantar  Fascia  (Fig. 
66,  2)  closely  resembles  the  fascia 
of  the  palm,  and  is  divisible  into 
three  portions.  The  central,  which 
is  the  strongest,  is  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  great  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis,  but  expands 
as  it  passes  forwards  to  nearly  the 
entire  width  of  the  foot  It  splits 
into  five  x)ortions  opposite  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
and  at  this  point  distinct  trans- 
verse fibres  will  be  seen  passing 
across  the  foot.  The  five  processes 
are  attached  to  the  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons  of  each  toe,  and 
between  them  the  several  digital 
vessels  and  nerves  pass. 

A  transverse  ligament  has  been 
described  in  the  skin  of  the  web 
of  the  toes,  passing  over  the  digi- 
tal vessels  and  nerves.  This  is 
hardly  worthy  of  a  special  de- 
scription, as  it  is  merely  a  slight 
extra  development  of  the  cutis, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  plantar  &scia. 

i  ig.  66. — Superficial  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (from  Hinchfeld  and 
LereiilQ. 

1.  1.  Cutaneous  plantar  branches  of        8.  Abductor  minimi  digitl. 

posterior  tibial  nerve.  9.  Flexor  breris  digitorum. 

2.  Plantar  fascia.  10.  Digital    branches    of     external 

3.  Cutaneous    branch    of   external  plantar  nenre. 

plantar  nenre.  11.  Tendon  of  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

4.  External  plantar  nerve.  12.  One  of  the  lumbricales  muscles. 
6.  Its  deep  oivisioiL.                                 13.  Digital  branches  of  internal  plan- 

6.  Its  superficial  division.  tar  nerve. 

7.  Abductor  pollicis.  15.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
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The  central  portion  of  the  fiEUScia  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibres 
by  its  deep  sorfiAce,  and  also  by  two  intermusculAr  septa  which  will 
subsequently  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitomm. 
The  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia  are  much  thinner  than  that 
in  the  centre,  and  mainly  cover  the  muscles  of  the  great  and  little 
toes  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  foot,  but  there  is  also  a  strong 
band  on  the  outer  side  running  from  the  outer  tubercle  of  the 
calcaneum  to  the  base  of  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

Slie  central  portion  of  the  fascia  is  to  be  cut  across  about  two 
es  from  the  neel,  and  may  then  be  turned  down  over  the  toes 
without  injuring  the  digital  nerves,  when  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
will  be  exposed  in  paort,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each  side 
may  be  seen.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  fascia  are  to  be  removed, 
and  the  abductor  poUicis  and  abductor  minimi  digiti  cleaned.] 

The  First  Layer  of  Kuscles  consists  of  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum in  the  middle,  the  abductor  poUicis  to  the  inner  side,  and  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti  to  the  outer  side. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum  (Fig.  67,  5)  arises  from  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis ;  from  the  plantar  fascia  covering  it  (which 
has  therefore  been  left  undisturbed) ;  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  on  each  side.  It  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pass  through 
tendinous  sheaths  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  four  smaller  toes,  and 
are  inserted,  each  by  two  slips,  into  the  bases  of  their  second  phalanges. 
Passing  between  the  subdivisions  of  each  tendon  is  the  corre8X)onding 
tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  which  goes  to  the  terminal  phalanx  ;  and 
thus  the  arrangement  is  predsely  similar  to  that  found  in  the  hand, 
and  the  flexor  brevis  might  be  spoken  of  as  perfarattu,  and  the  flexor 
longus  as  perforans. 

The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  also  resemble  those  of  the  hand,  but 
are  smaller.  Beginning  over  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  each 
sheath  is  joined  by  a  process  of  plantar  fascia  (which  splits  to  be 
attached  to  each  side  of  it),  and  then  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
terminal  phalanx.  The  sheath  is  strong  opposite  each  phalanx  (lignh 
mentMm  voffinale),  but  thinner  over  the  joints,  so  as  not  to  impede 
their  motion ;  and  when  divided,  will  be  found  to  be  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane  which  is  reflected  over  the  tendons,  and  from 
which  bands  {vincula  vasculosa)  connecting  the  tendons  with  the 
sheath  are  derived.  Small  elastic  bands  {ligamenta  hrevia)  connecting 
each  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  with  the  front  of  the  first  phalanx 
exist  as  in  the  hand. 

The  Abduotor  PoUicis  (Fig.   67,  3)  arises  from  the  internal 
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anntdaT  ligament,  from  the  greater  tnbeiosity  of  the  os  calcis  (internal 
to  the  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum),  and  slightly  from  the 
plantar  fascia.  The  muscle  ends  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  joined 
by  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  67,  4)  arises  from  the  lesser 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  ;  from  the  greater  tuberosity  in  front  of 

Fig.  67.  Fig.  68. 


Fig.  67. — First  layer  of  muBcles  of  the  tole  of  the  foot  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  Os  calcis.  7»  7.  Lumbricales.    On    the   seoond 

2.  Posterior  part  of  the  plantar  feucia  and  third  toes  the  tendons  of 

divided  transyersely.  the  flexor  longus  disitorum  are 

3.  Abductor  poUicis.  seen  passing  tnrougn  the  bifiir- 

4.  Abductor  minimi  digitL  cation  of  me  tendons  of  the 

5.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

6.  Tendon  of  flexor  longus  polliciB. 

Fig.  68. — Arteries  of  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
layer  of  muscles  having  been  removed  (firom  Wilson). 

1.  Under  and  posterior  part  of  the      5.  Termination  of  the  posterior  tibial 

OS  calcis :  to  which  the  origins  artery. 

of  the  nrst  layer  of  muscles  6.  Internal  plantar  artery. 

remain  attached.  7.  External  plantar  artery. 

2.  Husculus  accessorius.  8.  The  plantar  iu?ch,  giving  off  four 

3.  Long  flexor  tendons.  digital  branches. 

4.  Tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus. 
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the  flexor  brevis  digitonim ;  from  the  plantar  fascia  and  septum ; 
and  is  attached  to  the  subjacent  ligamentous  structures  of  the  foot  as 
fiar  forward  as  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.**^ 

The  actions  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  foot  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  names^  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  abduction 
and  adduction  are  from  and  to  the  median  plane  of  the  foot  and  not 
of  the  body. 

The  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  abductor  pollicis  are  supplied  by 
the  internal  plantar  nerve ;  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  by  the 
external  plantar  nerve. 

[To  bring  the  deeper  parts  into  view,  the  best  way  will  be  to 
remove  with  the  saw  a  thin  slice  of  the  os  calcis,  including  the  attach- 
ments of  the  superficial  muscles,  when,  if  the  attachment  of  the 
abductor  pollicis  to  the  internal  annular  ligament  be  divided,  they 
can  be  turned  forwards,  and  the  plantar  nerves  and  vessels  will  be 
seen.] 

The  Plantar  Arteries  (Fig.  68)  internal  and  external,  are  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial,  and  enter  the  foot  beneath 
the  abductor  pollicis  in  close  relation  with  the  plantar  nerves. 
The  internal  plantar  artery,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is 
accompanied  by  the  large  internal  plantar  nerve,  the  large  external 
plantar  artery  going  with  the  smaller  external  nerve. 

The  Internal  plantar  artery  (6)  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  runs 
forward  to  the  great  toe,  where  it  gives  digital  arteries  to  the  great 
and  one  side  of  the  second  toe,  and  anastomoses  with  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  foot.  If  well-injected  it  may  sometimes  be  traced  with 
the  nerve  to  the  third  interosseous  space,  giving  muscular  branches 
and  digital  branches  to  the  three  inner  toes.  Two  vena  comites 
accompany  it 

The  EoUemal  plantar  artery  (7)  runs  obliquely  outwards  across  the 
foot  between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  the  accessorius  muscle, 
and  turning  round  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  muscle,  takes  a 
deep  course  inwards  towards  the  great  toe,  where  it  will  be  subse- 
quently traced.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve, 
which  also  gives  a  deep  branch  across  the  foot,  and  by  vena  comites; 
and  supplies  the  adjacent  muscles,  giving  a  branch  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot  to  anastomose  with  the  peroneal  artery. 

The  Plantar  Nerves  (Fig.  69}  internal  and  external,  are  the 

*  Hr.  John  Wood  has  described  an  abductor  ostis  metatarsi  auintif  which  ia 
occaaionally  found  beneath  the  abdoctor  and  attached  to  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone. 
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bianclies  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve ;  their  relation  to  the  arteries 

has  been  mentioned. 

The  InUmal  plantar  nerve  (5)  is  the  laiger  of  the  two,  and  after 

supplying  the  abductor  poUicis  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  givea 

off  a  digital  branch  to  the  inner 
^^'  side  of  the  great  toe,  and  breaks 

up  into  three  other  digital 
branches ;  each  of  these  bifur- 
cates at  the  roots  of  the  toes,  and 
they  thus  supply  the  outer  side 
of  the  great  toe,  both  sides  of 
the  second  and  third  toes,  and 
half  the  fourth  toe.  The  nerve 
also  gives  muscular  branches  to 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the 
two  inner  lumbricales  muscles^ 
and  cutaneous  branches  to  the 
sole. 

The  External  plantar  nerve  (3) 
crosses'  the  foot  with  and  in 
front  of  the  external  plantar 
artery,  giving  branches  to  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti  and  ac- 
cessorius  in  its  course.  At  the 
outer  border  of  the  accessorius  i 
divides  into  superficial  and  deep 
portions,  the  deep  accompan3ring 
the  artery.  The  superficial  por- 
tion supplies  the  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  and  the  interosseous 
muscles  in  the  fourth  or  oute- 
most  space,  and  gives  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  sole.     It  then 

Fig.  69. — Second  stage  of  dlBsection  of  sole  of  foot  (from  Hinchfeld  and 
Lereill^). 

1.  Internal  annular  ligament.  10.  Flexor  longos  diffitonun. 

2.  Flexor  brevifl  digitorum  (cut).  II.  Flexor  longus  polliclB. 

8.  External  plantar  nerve.  12.  Flexor  brerlB  minimi  digiti. 

4.  External  plantar  artery.  13.  Digital    branchee     of    internal 

6.  Internal  plantar  nerre.  plantar  nerre. 

6.  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  14.  Digital     branches     of    external 

7.  Internal  plantar  artery.  plantar  nenre. 

8.  Accessorius  muscle.  16.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

9.  Abductor  pollicis.  16.  One  of  the  lumbricales. 
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divides  into  two  digital  blanches, — one  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little 
toe^  and  the  other  bifurcating  to  supply  the  inner  side  of  the  little 
and  half  the  next  toe. 

A  slender  branch  of  communication  between  the  internal  and 
external  plantar  nerves  may  sometimes  be  found. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  nerves  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  their  distribution,  the 
internal  plantar  corresponding  to  the  median,  and  the  external 
plantar  to  the  ulnar  nerve ;  the  deep  branches  of  the  latter  nerves 
also  correspond* 

The  Second  Layer  of  Muscles  includes  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  and  flexor  longns  poUicis,  with  the  small  accessorius 
and  lumbricales  muscles,  all  of  which  should  now  be  cleaned. 

The  tendon  of  the  Plexor  JjonguM  Digitorum  (Fig.  70,  3)  is 
single  at  the  annular  ligament  and  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  but  it  will  now  be  seen  to  cross  beneath  them  and  over 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  to  the  centre  of  the  foot, 
where  it  has  the  fibres  of  the  accessorius  attached  to  its  deep  surface. 
It  then  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  give  origin  to  the  lumbricales 
muscles  and  pass  beneath  the  digital  nerves  to  the  four  small  toes, 
where  they  enter  the  digital  sheaths,  lying  beneath  the  tendons  of 
the  short  flexor.  Each  deep  tendon  then  passes  through  the  slit  in 
the  superficial  tendon,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  third  or 
terminal  phalanx. 

The  Accessorius  (Fig.  69,  8)  aruea  firom  the  under  surface  of  the 
06  calcis  by  two  heads,  between  which  the  long  plantar  ligament  is 
seen.  The  inner  head,  which  is  fleshy  and  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
attached  to  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  greater  tuberosity  ;  the  outer 
head,  which  is  tendinous,  is  attached  to  tiie  bone  in  front  of  the  lesser 
tuberosity  and  to  the  long  plantar  ligament  The  muscle  is  inserted 
into  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  or 
rather,  is  connected  with  it,  and  then  sends  slips  to  the  tendons  con- 
nected with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 

The  Lumbricales  (Fig.  67,  7)  are  four  small  muscles,  which  are 
so  named  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  earth-worms.  They  arise 
from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum, — ^the  most  internal 
from  one,  and  the  rest  from  two  tendons  each,— and  wind  to  the 
inner  sides  of  the  four  small  toes  to  reach  their  dorsal  aspects,  where 
they  join  the  expansions  of  the  extensor  tendons. 

The  action  of  the  accessorius  is  to  bring  the  line  of  traction  of  the 
flexor  tendons  into  the  centre  of  the  foot  The  use  of  the  lumbricales 
is  doubtful,  but  according  to  Duchenne  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
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interossei.  The  accessorins  iamppUed  by  the  external  plantar  nerve  ; 
the  two  inner  lombricales  by  the  internal  plantar,  and  the  two  outer 
lumbricales  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

The  tendon  of  the  Xlezor  Longus  Pollicis  (Fig.  70,  4)  after 

lying  in  the  groove  below  the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis,  runs 

forward  to  the  great  toe,  lying  beneath  the  plantar  vessels  and 

nerves,  and  being  crossed  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum,  to 

which  it  is  connected  by  a  few  fibres.    The 

^-  ^^*  tendon  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  the 

flexor  brevis  poUicis  and  then  enters  a  sheath, 

in  which  it  is  enclosed  until  its  insertion  into 

the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  great 

toe. 

[The  long  tendons  and  the  accessorius 
muscle  are  to  be  cut  about  the  middle  of  the 
foot  and  turned  down,  when  the  muscles  of 
the  third  layer  are  to  be  cleaned^] 

The  Third  Layer  of  MuBcles  consists 
of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  adductor  pollicis, 
flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  transversus 
pedis. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  PolIiciB  (Fig.  70,  5) 

arises  by  a  narrow  tendinous  origin  from  the 

under  surface  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone 

and  adjacent  surface  of  the  cuboid,  and  is 

connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  tibialis 

posticus.     Its  fibres  form  two  heads,  which 

diveige  from  each  other  and  separate  near  the 

head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  to  be  inserted  into  opposite  sides  of  the 

base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  with  the  abductor  and 

adductor  respectively.    Each  head  has  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in 

its  tendon,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal 

joint,  which  must  be  opened  to  see  them  distinctly.    The  tendon  of 

the  long  flexor  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  this  muscle. 

Fig.  70.— Third  and  part  of  the  second  layer  of  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Divided  edge  of  the  plantar  fascia.        6.  Adductor  pollicis. 

2.  Musculus  accessorius.  7.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
^.  Tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digi-        8.  Transversus  pedis. 

torum.  9.  Interossei  muscles,  plantar  and 

4.  Tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pol-  dorsal. 

lids.  10.  Sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 

6,  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  neus  longus. 
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The  Adductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  70,  6)  arises  from  the  bases  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  and  from  the  sheath  of 
the  peroneus  longus  tendon ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  outer  head  of  the 
flexor  breyis. 

The  Plexor  Brevia  IffiTiiTni  Digit!  (Fig.  70,  7)  arises  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  projecting  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and 
the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  with  the  abductor.* 

The  Trausversus  Pedis  (Fig.  70,  8)  is  of  variable  size,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  small  bundles,  which  arise  from  the  transverse 
metatarsal  ligament  over  the  heads  of  the  three  or  four  outer  meta- 
tarsal bones.  It  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  fiirst  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe  with  the  adductor  and  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  action  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  flexor  minimi  digiti 
is  obvious ;  the  adductor  pollicis  acts  towards  the  median  plane  of 
the  foot,  and  the  transversus  draws  the  toes  together  and  narrows 
the  foot  The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  supplied  by  the  internal  plantar 
uerve,  the  other  muscles  bj  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

[The  adductor  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis  are  to  be  cut  near  their 
origins  and  turned  down,  when  the  plantar  arch  of  the  external  plantar 
artery  with  the  accompanying  nerve  is  to  be  fully  traced  out.] 

The  External  Plantar  Artery  (Fig.  68,  8)  after  turning  roimd 
the  accessorius  muscle  takes  a  deep  course  beneath  the  adductor  and 
flexor  brevis  pollicis,  but  upon  the  interosseous  muscles,  to  the  base 
of  ihe  metatarsal  bone  of  tiie  great  toe.  This  deep  portion  of  the 
artery  has  been  called  the  plantar  arch,  which  is  completed  by  the 
comrrmnicating  branch  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  entering  the 
sole  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 

Branches. — Three  BmaXl  posterior  perforating  arteries  are  given  off 
by  the  plantar  arch,  which  pierce  the  interosseous  muscles  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  interosseous  arteries  on  the  dorsum. 

Four  digital  arteries  arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch  ;  the 
outer  one  goes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  the  others  bifurcate 
to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  two  toes  each,  and  at  the  point  of 
bifurcation  send  anierior  perforating  arteries  to  the  back  of  the  foot 
The  digital  arteries  run  on  the  sides  of  the  toes  with  the  digital 
nerves,  and  anastomose  in  the  pulp  of  the  terminal  phalanx. 

The  communicating  branch  of  U^  dorsalis  pedis  artery  enters  the 

«  An  opponent  minimi  digiti  attached  to  the  metatarsal  bone  may  occadonallj 
be  found. 
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sole  between  the  heads  of  the  fiist  dorsal  interosseoos  muscle,  and 
besides  completing  the  plantar  arch,  gives  off  the  arteria  magna 

poUiciSy  which  bifurcates  to  sup- 
Fig.  71.  ply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great 
and  next  toe  ;  and  also  a  small 
branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe. 

The  External  Plantar 
Nerve  (Fig.  71,  5).— The  deep 
portion  of  the  nerve  accompanies 
the  artery  beneath  the  adductor 
pollicis,  in  which  it  ends.  In  its 
course  it  gives  small  branches 
to  the  two  outer  lumbricales,  to 
the  transversus  pedis,  and  to  all 
the  interosseous  muscles  both 
plantar  and  dorsal,  except  those 
of  the  fourth  or  outermost  inter- 
osseous space,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  superficial  portion. 

The  Fourth  Layer  of 
Muscles  consists  of  the  plantar 
interossei,  which  will  be  better 
seen  when  the  dorsal  interossei 
are  dissected. 

Fbont  op  the  Leg  and  Foot. 

[The  skin  remaining  on  the 
front  and  outer  side  of  the  leg 
and  on  the  back  of  the  foot  is  to 
be  removed,  and  the  superficial 
veins  and  nerves  dissected  out  of 
the  superficial  fascia.] 

The  Superficial  Veins  form  an  arch  across  the  back  of  the 

Fig.  71.— Deep  disseotioii  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (firom  Hinchfeld  and  LereiU^). 

1.  Internal  plantar  nerve.  9.  Flexor  breviajpollicia. 

2.  Abductor  minimi  digitL  10.  Supei^cial  diviuon  of  external 
8.  Abductor  pollicis.  mantarnerre. 

4.  External  plantar  nenre.  11.  Adductor  poUids. 

5.  Its  deep  cuTision.  12.  Flexor  breyis  minimi  digiti* 

6.  Acceesorins  muscle.  13.  Transrersus  pedis. 

7.  Digital  branches  of  internal  plan-  14.  Interossei  muscles. 

tarnerre.  Id.  Two  outer  lumbricales. 

8.  Tendon  of  peroneuslongus. 
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foot  ending  in  the  internal  and  external  saphena  veins  on  opposite 
sides. 

The  internal  saphena  vein  is  to  be  traced  in  front  of  the  internal 
malleolus  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

Cutaneous  Nerves. — On  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  are  a  few 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

The  Musculo-Cutaneous  Nerve  (Fig.  75,  13)  pierces  the  deep 
fiascia  about  the  lower  third  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  at  once 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  however  often  appear  at  different 
points.  The  internal  division  (15)  gives  branches  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  great  toe,  the  outer  side  of  the  second,  and  the  inner  side  of 
the  third  toe ;  frequently  also  giving  a  small  branch  to  join  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve  between  the  first  and  second  toes.  The  outer 
division  (17)  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  third  toe,  both  sides  of  the 
fourth,  and  either  one  or  both  sides  of  the  fifth  toe. 

The  External  Saphenous  Nerve  (Fig.  75,  21)  winds  round  the 
external  malleolus  £rom  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  little  toe  ;  or  occasionally  to  both  sides  of  the  little 
toe  and  half  the  next,  joining  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  75,  16)  appears  in  the  interval 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toes,  the  adjacent  sides  of  which 
it  supplies,  often  joining  with  a  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve. 

The  Internal  Saphenous  Nerve  lies  in  firont  of  the  internal 
malleolus  with  the  saphena  vein,  which  it  accompanies.  It  may  be 
traced  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  but  is  of  small  size. 

The  Fascia  of  the  Leg  is  dense  and  white,  and  is  attached  to  the 
tibia  on  the  inner  side  and  to  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side,  forming 
an  intermuscular  septum  between  the  extensor  and  the  peroneal 
muscles.  It  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibres  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg,  where  it  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed ;  the 
rest  of  the  Doscia  should  be  removed,  except  a  thickened  band  over 
the  ankle  joint,  the  anterior  annidar  ligament.  The  anterior  annular 
ligament  consists  of  two  parts,  one  passing  from  the  tibia  to  the 
fibula,  and  having  a  compartment  for  the  tibialis  anticus  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  structures  passing  beneath  it ;  the  other  reaching 
from  the  os  calcis  to  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner  row  of  tarsal 
bones,  and  having  three  compartments  for  (1)  the  tibialis  anticus, 
(2)  extensor  proprius  poUicis,  and  (3)  extensor  longus  digitorum  and 
peroneus  tertius,  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  going  beneath 
the  ligament.  A  similar  band  between  the  ejLtemal  malleolus  and 
the  calcaneum  is  called  the  external  anniUar  ligament,  and  encloses 
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the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  in  one  sheath.    The 

muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  are  to  be  cleaned. 
The  Extensor  Muaoles  (Fig.  72)  are  tibialis  anticns  to  the  inner 
side  ;  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  with 
^^'  an  extra  slip  (the  peroneus  tertius)  to 

the  outer  side ;  and  between  the  two,  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis  appearing  about 
the  middle  of  the  leg. 

The  Tibialis  AnticusCFig.  72, 3)ame» 
from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  from 
its  outer  tuberosity  ;  from  the  inner  half 
of  the  interosseous  ligament  for  the  same 
distance ;  and  from  the  fascia  covering 
the  muscle.  The  fibres  end  in  a  broad 
tendon,  which  becomes  narrower  near  the 
ankle  and  passes  through  the  most  inter- 
nal division  of  the  annular  ligament,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  The 
tibialis  anticus  is  a  flexor  of  the  foot  and 
draws  up  its  inner  side.  It  is  one  of  the 
tendons  which  helps  to  produce  the  form 
of  club-foot  called  *  talipes  varus.*  It  is 
supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  Extensor  Longiis  Digritorom 
(Fig.  72,  4)  arises  from  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibula  (see  note,  p.  126),  and  for  about  an 
inch  from  the  adjacent  interosseous  mem- 
brane ;  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  close  to  the  tibialis  anticus ;  from 

the  fEiecia  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  ;  and  from  the  inter- 
Fig.  72.— Muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Quadriceps  extensor  inserted  into        9,  9.  Borders  of  the  soleus  muscle. 

the  patella.  10.  Part  of  the  inner  helly  of  the  gas- 

2.  Subcutaneous  sur&oe  of  the  tibia.  trocnemius. 

3.  Tibialis  anticus.  11.  Extensor  breris  digitorum;   the 

4.  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  tendon  in  front  of  the  figure  is 
6.  Extensor  proprius  poUicis.  that  of  the  ^roneus  tertius; 

6.  Peroneus  tertius.  that  behind   it,  the  peroneus 

7.  Peroneus  longus.  brevis. 

8.  Peroneus  brevis. 
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miLBcalar  septum  between  the  extensors  and  the  peronei.  The  mus* 
cular  fibres  are  continued  upon  the  tendon  to  the  anuular  ligament^ 
through  the  outer  division  of  which  it  passes,  and  at  once  divides 
into  four  tendons  for  the  four  smaller  toes.  The  insertion  of  the 
extensors  into  the  toes  is  similar  to  that  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers, 
but  on  a  smaUer  scale.  The  extensor  tendons  form  an  expansion  on 
the  back  of  the  first  phalanx  of  each  toe,  which  is  joined  by  the 
tendons  of  the  corresponding  lumbricalis  and  interossei  muscles,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  by  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum  ;  this  is  continued  forwards,  the  central 
triangular  portion  going  to  the  second  phalanx  and  the  lateral 
stronger  pieces  to  the  third  phalanx.  The  action  of  the  extensor 
longuB  digitorum  is  principally  to  flex  and  abduct  the  foot,  since  it 
only  extends  the  first  phalanges  of  the  toes,  by  means  of  short  fibres 
connecting  each  tendon  with  the  corresponding  bone  (Fig.  73,  3). 
The  expansion  on  the  second  and  third  phalanges  is  connected  with 
the  interossei  and  lumbricales,  which  are  the  extensors  of  the  second 
and  third  phalanges.    (Compare  the  description  of  the  fingers,  p.  51.) 

The  PeroneuB  Tertius  (Fig.  72, 6)  is  often  a  part  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum.  It  arUes,  below  the  extensor,  from  the  lower  fourth 
of  tiie  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula ;  slightly  from  the  interosseous 
membrane ;  and  &om  the  septum  between  it  and  the  peroneus  brevis* 
Its  tendon  passes  through  the  same  division  of  the  annular  ligament 
as  the  extensor  digitorum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Extensor  Propriixs  PoUicis  (Fig.  72,  5)  appears  between 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  the 
extensor    digitorum    in    the  ^^-  7^- 

lower  third  of  the  leg.  It 
arises  from  the  middle  two- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  fibula,  behind  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum ;  and 
from  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
interosseous  membrane.  Its 
tendon  passes  beneath  the  an- 
nular ligament,  and,  crossing 
the  anterior  tibial  artery,  is  inserted  into  the  terminal  phalanx  of 

Fig.  73.— Insertioii  of  extensore  of  toes  (from  Duchenne). 

1.  Ezteosor  proprioipollicis.  3.  Fibrous  bands  from — 

2.  Fibrous   bands  passing  to    first        4.  Extensor  longus  digitorum* 

phalanx  of  great  toe. 
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the  great  toe,  being  closely  connected  with  the  first  phalanx,  of 
which  it  is  the  special  extensor  (Duchenne),  bj  short  fibrous  bands 
(Fig.  73,  2). 

The  extensors  of  the  toes  also  act  secondarily  as  flexors  of  the  foot, 
%,€,,  bend  it  upwards.  The  peroneus  tertius  assists  in  this  latter 
action.  The  rare  form  of  club-foot  '  talipes  calcaneus '  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  these  muscles.  They  are  all  supplied  by  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve. 

The  Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum  (Fig.  72,  ii)  is  the  only 
muscle  of  the  back  of  the  foot  It  oHses  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis ;  from  the  calcaneo-astiragaloid 
ligament ;  and  from  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligar 
ment  It  ends  in  four  tendons,  which  pass  obliquely  across  the  foot 
to  be  inserted  into  the  four  inner  toes,  joining  the  general  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendons,  except  on  the  great  toe,  where  the  tendon  is 
inserted  separately  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  after  crossing 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot 

The  extensor  brevis  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig.  75,  2)  is  a  branch  of  the 
popliteal,  and  enters  the  front  of  the  leg  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 
through  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  direction  is  from  a  point 
midway  between  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of  the 
fibula  to  the  centre  of  the  instep.  The  artery  lies  at  first  upon  the 
interosseous  membrane  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  and  then  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
proprius  poUicis  ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  winds  on  to  the 
tibia,  and  becomes  superficial  above  the  ankle-joint  between  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  proprius  pollicis.  It  then 
passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  is  crossed  by  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  after  which  it  changes  its  name  to  dorsal  artery  of 
the  foot. 

Two  veTUB  comites  accompany  flie  artery ;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve 
lies  to  its  outer  side  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  then  crosses 
it,  and  in  most  cases  again  gets  to  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle. 

Surgery  (Fig.  74). — ^The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  readily  tied 
above  the  ankle,  by  an  incision  three  inches  long  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  parallel  to  it.  The  arteiy 
will  be  found  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  between  the  tendons  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  proprius  pollids,  with  the  nerve  to 
its  outer  side. 

The  artery  may  also  be  reached  on  the  dead  body  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  but  it  lies  so  deeply  between  muscles  that  the 
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operation  is  seldom,  if  ever,  undertaken  on  the  living  subject  As 
there  is  no  definite  guide  to  the  outer  border  of  the  tibialis,  it  is  well 
to  make  the  incision  a  little  obliquely  and  not  less  than  four  inches 
long,  beginning  about  one  inch  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  at  a 
point     midway    between 

the  bone   and  the  outer  ^*S-  74. 

tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 
The  fascia  should  be  di- 
vided in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  skin,  when,  if 
the  fore-finger  is  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  it 
will  probably  pass  into  the 
cellular  interval  between 
the  two  muscles,  there 
being  no  intermuscular 
septum  or  white  line  to 
guide  the  operator,  though 
these  are  commonly  meu- 
tioned.  The  tibialis  anti- 
cus  and  extensor  digitorum 
must  be  drawn  apart,  when 
the  artery  will  be  found  upon  the  interosseoiis  membrane  with  the 
nerve  to  its  outer  side. 

Branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery : — 

The  Recurrent  branch  arises  as  soon  as  the  artery  reaches  the  front 
of  the  leg,  and  winds  through  the  fibres  of  the  tibialis  anticus  to  the 
front  of  the  knee  to  anastomose  with  the  articular  arteries. 

Muscular  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscles  arise  at  various  points. 

The  Malleolar  arteries,  internal  and  external,  the  latter  being  the 
larger  and  more  constant,  pass  beneath  the  tendons  to  the  malleoli, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  distributed.  The  external 
anastomoses  with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery. 

The  Anterior  Peroneal  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery  (page  129) 
appears  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  through  an  opening  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  running  beneath  the  peroneus 
tertius  to  the  outer  malleolus  to  supply  it,  and  to  anastomose  with 
the  external  malleolar  artery. 

The  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery  (Fig.  75,  12)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  anterior  tibial  from  the  annular  ligament  to  the  base  of  the  meta- 

Fig.  74. — IncisioDs  for  tving  the  anterior  tibial  artery  and  the  dorsal  arter>'  of 
the  foot  (Irom  Fergusson's  "Practiad  Surgery'*). 
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tarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  opposite  which  it  divides  into  the  com- 
municating branch  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  great  toe.  Its  direction  is  firom  the  centre  of  the  instep  to  the 
first  interosseous  space,  and  it  lies  at  first  superficially  between  the 

tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  pol- 
^^8-  75.  ij(jia  jm^j  the  extensor  longus  digitorum, 

but  is  crossed  near  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion by  the  innermost  tendon  of  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum.  The  artery 
lies  upon  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
their  dorsal  ligaments,  and  has  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 
Two  veTUB  comites  accompany  the  vessel. 
Surgery  (Fig.  74).  The  dorsal  artery 
may  be  tied  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  by  an  incision  on  the  outer  side 
of,  but  parallel  to,  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis.  It  occasion- 
6  ally  happens,  however,  that  the  artery 
is  displaced  to  the  middle  of  the  foot 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
digitorum. 


Fig.  75. — Deep  diaaection  of  the  fi*ont  of  the 
leg  (from  Hirecbfeld  and  LeveiU^). 

1.  External  popliteal  nerve. 

2.  Anterior  tibial  artery. 

3.  Musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

4.  Anterior  tibial  nerve. 
6.  Peroneus  longus. 

6.  Tibialis  anticu^. 

7.  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

8.  Anterior  annular  ligament. 

9.  Peroneus  brcTis. 

10.  Tendon  of  extensor  proiprius  pollicis. 

11.  Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

12.  Dorsal  artery  of  foot 

13.  Point  at  which  musculo-cutaneous  nerre 

pierces  the  fascia  and  divides. 

14.  Tendon  of  tibialis  anticus. 

15.  Internal    branch   of  musculo-cutaneous 

nerve. 

16.  Cutaneous    branch    of    anterior    tibial 

nerve. 

17.  External   branch  of  muiculo-cutaneous 

nerve. 
19.  Deep  branch  of  anterior  tibial  nerve. 
21.  External  saphenous  nerve. 
23.  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
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Branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

The  Tarsal  artery  arises  immediately  below  the  annular  ligament, 
and  crosses  the  foot  beneath  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  to  anas- 
tomose with  the  arteries  about  the  external  malleolus. 

The  Metatarsal  artery  arises  lower  than  the  preceding  and  near  the 
bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  It  also  runs  outwards  beneath  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  gives  oflf  three  interosseous  branches  to 
the  outer  spaces.  These  run  forward  upon  the  interossei  muscles, 
and  bifurcate  at  the  roots  of  the  toes  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of 
two  toes  each,  the  outer  one  giving  off  a  branch  also  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  little  toe.  The  anterior  and  posterior  perforating  arteries  of 
the  plantar  arch  join  these  interosseous  arteries  at  their  origins  and 
points  of  bifurcation. 

The  Communicating  branch  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  joins  the 
plantar  arch  (p.  139). 

The  Dorsalis  PoUicis  (vel  haUncis)  artery  runs  forward  upon  the 
great  toe  and,  after  giving  a  branch  to  its  inner  side,  bifurcates  to 
supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  first  and  second  toes. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  75, 4)  is  a  branch  of  the  external 
popliteal  nerve,  and  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  by  piercing  the 
fibres  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  lies  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  arteiy  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  but  crosses  it  about  the  middle, 
reaching  its  outer  side  again  at  the  ankle.  Its  muscular  relations  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  artery,  with  which  it  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament.  In  the  leg  it  supplies  the  four  extensor  muscles, 
and  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  foot  divides  into  two  branches.  The 
outer  branch  (19)  is  distributed  to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  and 
the  articulations  of  the  foot  and  ankle  joint,  having  upon  it  a  gangli- 
form  enlargement ;  the  inner  branch  (16)  lies  to  the  outer  aide  of  the 
dorsal  artery,  and  becomes  cutaneous  in  the  interval  between  the 
great  toe  and  next,  the  adjacent  sides  of  which  it  supplies. 

[The  peroneal  muscles  are  to  be  exposed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  by  removing  the  fascia  covering  them,  when  a  strong  intermus- 
ciuar  septum  wul  be  found  attachea  to  the  fibula  on  each  side,  sepa- 
rating tnem  from  the  muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  leg.  A 
portion  of  the  fascia  is  to  be  left  below  the  malleolus  to  form  an 
external  annular  ligament.] 

The  Peroneus  JjonguM  (Fig.  72,  7)  arises  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  outer  surfeu^e  of  the  fibula  ;  from  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each 
side,  and  from  the  fascia.     It  ends  in  a  strong  tendon,  which  lies 
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superficially  to  that  of  the  peroneus  brevis  behind  the  external 
malleolus  and  under  the  external  annular  ligament,  and  the  tendon 
then  passes  in  a  sheath  of  fascia  along  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis 
to  reach  the  cuboid  bone,  around  which  it  turns  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  In  the  sole  the  tendon  lies  in  the  groove  of  the  cuboid  bone, 
and  in  a  fibrous  sheath  ('  sheath  of  peroneus  longus ')  which  is  now  to 
be  opened,  when  the  tendon  can  be  traced  to  its  insertion  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform 
bones.  The  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  formed  by  fibres  of  the  long 
plantar  ligament,  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane.  The  tendon 
has  a  sesamoid  cartilage  or  bone  developed  in  its  fibres  where  it  turns 
roimd  the  border  of  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  Peroneus  Brevis  (Fig.  72,  8)  lies  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  longus,  and  arises  from  the  middle  third  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  fibula  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  on  each  side.  It  lies 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula,  and  its  tendon  winds  behind  the 
external  malleolus,  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  groove  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus  longus.  It  then  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis  in  a  sheath  of  fascia  in  front  of  the  long  tendon,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  peronei  act  as  extensors  of  the  foot,  t.^,  they  point  the  toes. 
Both  muscles,  but  especially  the  peroneus  longus,  draw  up  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  as  seen  in  the  form  of  club-foot  called  *  talipes  valgus.' 
Both  the  peronei  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  External  Popliteal  Nerve  (Fig.  75,  i)  is  to  be  followed 
through  the  fibres  of  the  peroneus  longus,  to  which  it  was  traced  in 
the  dissection  of  the  popliteal  space.  Before  entering  the  muscle 
the  nerve  gives  off  an  external  cutaneous  branch  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  then  winding  close  to  the  fibula,  gives  off  a 
recurrent  articular  branchy  which  pierces  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  front  of 
the  knee.  It  then  divides  into  anterior  tibial  (4),  which  pierces  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  musculo-cutaneous  (3),  which,  after 
giving  branches  to  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  appears  between 
the  peroneus  longus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  finally  becomes 
cutaneous  by  piercing  the  fascia  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg. 

[The  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  foot  are  to  be  divided  or  held  aside, 
and  the  transvernus  pedis  in  the  sole  is  to  be  removed  to  permit  a 
clear  view  of  all  the  mterossei.] 

Beneath  the  transversus  will  be  found  the  transverse  ligaTnent  of  the 
metatarsus  (Fig.  86,  12)  from  which  its  fibres  arise,  and  over  which 
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the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  pass.  It  connects  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  together  and  crosses  the  tendons  of  the  interossei 
muscles. 

The  InterosseouB  Muscles  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  four  dorsal 
and  three  plantar,  the  former  being  strictly  between  the  bones,  but 

Fig.  76. 


a 

10 
12 


the  latter  lying  rather  on  their  under  surfaces.  The  dorsal  are 
penniform  muscles  and  are  readily  seen ;  the  plantar  are  a  little 
obscure,  owing  to  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  interossei  appearing  by 
their  sides. 

The  f(mr  dorsal  interossei  (Fig.  77)  arise  fix)m  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  in  nearly  the  whole  length  of  their  shafts,  and 

Fig.  76.— A  sectioii  of  the  right  leg  in  the  upper  third  (altered  &om  B^raud). 

1.  Tibialis  posticus.  9.  Posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

2.  Tibialis  anticus.  10.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

3.  Flexor  long^  digitonun.  11.  External    sapnenoua    yein    and 

4.  Extensor  longus  digitonun.  nerve. 

6.  Internal  saphenous  vein.  12.  Soleus  with  fibrous  intersection. 

6.  Anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  13.  Peroneal  vessels. 

7.  Tendon  of  plantaris.  14.  Oastroenemius. 

8.  Peroneus  longus.  16.  Communioans  peronei  nmre. 
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are  inserted  into  the  baees  of  the  first  phalanges  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  abdnct  from  an  imaginary  line  through  the  second  (or  long)  toe. 
Thus  the  1st  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
second  toe  ;  the  2nd  into  the  outer  side  of  the  firet  phalanx  of  the 

Fig.  77.  Fig.  78. 


second  toe  ;  the  3rd  and  4th  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  first  phalanges 
of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

The  three  plantar  interossei  (Fig.  78)  arise  from  the  inner  sides  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
corresponding  sides  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  same  toes.  They  thus 
act  as  adductors  towards  the  second  toe.  The  interossei  are  supplied 
by  the  deep  branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve,  except  those  in  the 
fourth  space,  which  are  supplied  by  the  superficial  part  of  the  nerve. 

The  interossei  of  the  foot  should  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
hand,  in  which  they  are  a  little  more  complicated  owing  to  their 

Fig.  77.— The  Dorsal  Interosseous  muscles  of  the  Foot  (J.  T.  Gray).  The  figures 
refer  to  the  seven  synovial  membranes. 

Fig.  78,— The  Plantar  Interosseous  muscles  (J.  T.  Gray). 
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being  arranged  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary  line  tlirongh  the  middle 
or  long  finger.  Though  considered  anatomically  as  adductors  and 
abductors,  all  the  muscles  by  their  connection  with  the  extensor 
tendons  are  flexors  of  the  first  and  extensors  of  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  {v,  p.  143). 

Thb  Knee-Joint. 

The  knee  is  a  good  example  of  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint,  the  move- 
ment taking  place  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  and  the  patella 
gliding  upon  the  former  bone.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilages,  and  its  83movial  membrane  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  body. 

The  knee-joint  has  in  front  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  muscles 
which  help  to  form  its  capsular  ligament,  and  in  front  of  the  patella 
is  a  bursa.  Behind  the  joint  are  the  popliteal  artery,  vein,  and 
nerves,  with  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  popliteus. 
To  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  but  posterior  to  it,  are  the  tendons  of 
the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membranosus ;  and 
the  biceps  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the  atUer  side. 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  extra- 
and  intra-articular. 

The  Extra-articular  Ligaments  are  anterior,  posterior,  two 
lateral,  and  capsular. 

The  Anterior  lagament  (Fig.  79,  3)  is  the  ligamentwm  patdUe, 
which  is  a  broad  band  reaching  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  patella 
to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and  forming  part  of  the  insertion  of  the 
quadriceps  extensor.  The  expansions  of  the  vasti  muscles  on  each 
side  form  an  additional  covering  to  the  front  of  the  joint  and  become 
incorporated  with  its  capsule.  Between  the  ligament  and  the  head 
of  the  tibia  is  a  bursa,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  proper 
bursa  patellcB  in  front  of  the  bone. 

[To  see  the  remaining  ligaments,  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves 
and  the  remains  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  must  be  removed. 
The  tendons  of  the  bleep,  semi-membranosus,  and  popliteus  are  to 
be  traced  out  fully,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved,  but  cut  short.] 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  80,  i)  (ligamentum  posticum 
Winslowii)  is  closely  connected  wiUi  the  tendon  of  the  semi-mem- 
branosus, from  which  a  large  band  of  fibres  passes  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  superficially  to  the  fibres 
of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  80,  6  &  7)  is  divided 
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into  two  portions,  the  long  and  shorty  the  long  being  the  anterior  one 
of  the  two.  The  diyisions  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  embrace  the 
long  ligament,  and  must  be  divided  to  expose  it  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
round  cord  attached  to  the  side  of  the  external  condyle  immediately 

Fig.  79.  Fig.  80. 


above  the  depression  for  the  popliteus,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula.  The  tendon  of  the  popliteus  and  the  external 
inferior  articular  artery  have  been  traced  beneath  it.  The  short 
ligament,  which  is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius,  is 
placed  behind  the  long,  and  reaches  from  the  condyle  to  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  but  it  is  often  very  indistinct. 

The  Internal  Lateral  lagament  (Fig.  79,  5)  is  a  broad  band 
closely  connected  with  the  capsular  ligament.    It  is  attached  to  the 

Fig.  79.— Anterior  view  of  the  ligamenti  of  the  knee-joint  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Tendon  of  rectus.  5.  Intemallateral  ligament. 

2.  FateUa.  6.  Long  external  lateral  ligament. 

3.  Ligamentum  patells.  7*  Anterior    superior     tibio-fibular 

4.  4.  Synovial  membrane  distendedj  ligament. 

tne    expansion    of    the   vasti 
muscles  naving  been  removed. 

Fig.  80.~Po8terior  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  (from  WUaon). 

1.  Fasciculus  of  the  ligamentum  pos-        5.  Posterior  border  of  the  internal 

ticum  Winslowii, derived  from —  lateral  Ugament. 

2.  The  tendon  of  the  semi-membra-        6.  Long  external  lateral  ligament. 

nosus  muscle.  7.  Short  external  lateral  ligament. 

3.  The  process  of  the  tendon  which        8.  Tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle 

spreads  out  in  the  fascia  of  the  cut  through. 

ploplitens  muscle.  9.  Posterior    superior    tibio-fibular 

4.  The  process  which  is  sent  forwards  ligament. 

beneath    the   internal   lateral 
ligament. 
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side  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  where  it  covers  in  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membranosud  ;  and 
is  then  continued  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  leaving 
an  interval  through  which  the  inferior  articular  vessels  of  the  knee 
pass. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  fibrous  layer  closely  connected  with 
the  exterior  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  inter-articular  carti- 
lages, being  attached  to  the  maigin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia  below,  and  above  to  the  fascia  lata  and  an  expansion  from  the 
vasti.  It  blends  with  the  posterior  and  internal  lateral  ligaments,  and 
encloses  the  ligamentum  patella  and  the  external  lateral  ligament;  it 
is  strengthened  by  expansions  from  the  several  tendons,  but  is  pierced 
by  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus. 

[The  tendon  of  the  rectus  is  to  be  divided  and  drawn  down  in  order 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  synovial  membrane  above  the  patella,  since  it 
reaches  for  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  Subcrurais,  a  small  muscle  arising  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  suriace  of  the  femur.  The  svnovial 
membrane  is  then  to  be  divided  on  each  side,  as  near  the  condyles  as 
possible,  and  the  patella  turned  down,  when  the  ligamenta  mucoeum 
et  alaria  will  be  seen.] 

The  Ligamentum  Mucosum  (Fig.  82,  lo)  is  a  process  of  synovial 
membrane  attached  to  the  notch  between  the  condyles,  from  which 
it  stretches  to  immediately  below  the  patella. 

The  Ligamenta  Alaria  (Fig.  82,  9)  are  two  folds  of  synovial 
membrane  with  fringed  borders,  which  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the 
ligamentum  mucosum. 

[The  ligamentum  mucosum  is  to  be  divided  and  the  patella  turned 
down  completely,  when  the  bursa  of  the  ligamentum  patellad  can  be 
opened  and  seen.  The  capsular  and  posterior  ligaments  are  to  be 
removed,  but  the  lateral  ligaments  are  to  be  preserved  and  the  crucial 
ligaments  dissected.] 

The  Intra-articular  Ligaments  are  the  two  crucial,  the  coronary, 
and  the  transverse  ligaments.  Within  the  joint  also  are  the  two  semi- 
lunar cartilages. 

The  Anterior  Crucial  Ligament  (Fig.  81,  2)  is  attached  to  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur  at  its  inner  and  back  part,  and  passes 
obliquely  across  the  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  tibia 
in  front  of  the  spine,  between  the  attachments  of  the  internal  and 
external  semilunar  cartilages,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  is  closely 
connected. 
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The  Posterior  Crucial  lagament  (Fig.  81,  3)  is  broader  and 
stouter  than  the  anterior.  It  is  attached  to  the  internal  condyle  at 
its  anterior  and  outer  part,  and  passes  nearly  verticaUy  to  the  poste- 
rior margin  of  the  top  of  the  tibia  and  popliteal  notch,  being  closely 
connected  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  semilunar 
cartilage. 

The  crucial  ligaments  would  alternately  check  extreme  flexion 
and  extension,  the  anterior  ligament  becoming  tightened  when 
the  knee  joint  \a  extended,  and  the  posterior  when  the  knee  is 
flexed. 

If  the  lateral  ligaments  are  now  divided,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
femur  and  tibia  become  more  separated  than  before,  showing  that  the 
object  of  the  crucial  ligaments  is  not  simply  to  maintain  the  articidar 
surfaces  in  apposition.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  whilst  rotation  of 
the  tibia  outwards  can  now  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  (so  as  to 
bring  the  crucial  ligaments  almost  parallel),  rotation  inwards  is  im- 
mediately checked  by  the  crossing  of  the  ligaments,  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  tendency  of  the  popliteus  muscle  to  rotate  the  leg  inwards 
is  counterbalanced. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  (Fig.  81, 4)  is  a  small  band  connect- 
ing the  anterior  extremities  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  often  not 
distinct 

The  Semilunar  Cartilages  (Fig.  81)  can  be  partly  seen  now,  but 
will  be  fully  exposed  by  dividing  the  crucial  ligaments.  They  are 
fibro-cartilages  which  are  thicker  at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  mar- 
gins, and  which  serve  to  deepen  the  condyloid  cavities  on  the  top  of 
the  tibia,  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  bone  by  short  fibres 
called  the  coronary  ligartvmts.  The  extremities  of  each  cartilage  are 
fixed  respectively  in  front  of  and  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  by 
short  strong  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  Internal  Semilunar  Cartilage  (Fig.  81,  6)  is  oval  in  form 
and  embraces  the  extremities  of  the  external  cartilage.  Its  anterior 
extremity  is  attached  to  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial  liga- 
ment, the  posterior  extremity  is  attached  in  front  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament 

The  External  Semilunar  Cartilage  (Fig.  81,  7)  is  nearly  circu- 
lar ;  its  anterior  extremity  is  attached  to  the  tibia  immediately  in 
front  of  the  spine,  and  is  connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  is  connected  with  the  posterior  crucial  liga- 
ment by  a  distinct  slip. 

The  tendon  of  the  popliteus  is  connected  with  the  side  of  the 
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external  cartilage  by  a  distinct  slip,  and  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus similarly  with  the  internal  cartilage. 

The  Structures  upon  the  top  of  the  Tibia  from  before 
backwards  will  be  seen  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1,  Transverse  ligament ;  2,  Anterior  extremity  of  internal  semi- 


Fig.  81. 


Fig  82. 


Fig.  81. — The  right  knee-joint  laid  open  from  the  front,  and  dissected  to  show 
the  internal  ligaments  (from  Wilson). 


1.  Cartilaginous  surface  of  the  lower 

extremity  of  the  femur. 

2.  Anterior  crucial  ligament. 

3.  Posterior  crucial  ligament. 

4.  Transverse  ligament. 

6.  Attachment  of  the  ligamentum 
mucosum;  the  rest  has  been 
removed. 

6.  Internal  semilunar  cartilage. 

Fig. 


7.  External  semilunar  cartilage. 

8.  Part  of  the  ligamentimi  patelhs 

turned  down. 

9.  Bursa  situated  between  the  liga- 

mentum patello)  and  head  of 
the  tibia  laid  open. 

10.  Anterior    superior     tibio-fibular 

ligament. 

11.  Interosseous  membrane. 


.  82. — Vertical  section  of  the  left  knee-j 
synovial  membrane  (fi 

1.  The  lower  nart  of  the  femur. 

2.  Tendon  of  tne  quadriceps  extensor. 

3.  Patella. 

4.  Ligamentum  patella}. 

5.  The  head  of  the  tibia.  9 

6.  A  bursa  situated  between  the  liga- 

mentum patellie  and  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

7.  Mass  of  fat  projecting  into  cavity 

of  the  joint  below  the  patella. 
•  •  The  synovial  membrane. 

8.  The  pouch  of  synovial  membrane 


10. 


oint,  showing  the  reflections  of  its 
•om  Wilson). 

which  ascends  between  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  leg  and  the  front  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  femur. 

One  of  the  alar  ligaments;  the 
other  has  been  removed  with 
the  opposite  section. 

ligamentum  mucosum  left  entire; 
the  section  being  msde  to  its 
inner  side. 

Anterior  crucial  ligament. 

Posterior  ligament. 
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lunar  cartilap^e  ;  3,  Anterior  crucial  ligament ;  4,  Anterior  extremity 
of  external  semilunar  cartilage ;  5,  Posterior  extremity  of  external 
semilunar  cartilage ;  6,  Posterior  extremity  of  internal  semilunar 
cartilage  ;  7,  Posterior  crucial  ligament. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  82)  extends  for  at  least  two 
inches  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  forming  a  pouch 
beneath  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is  reflected  from  the  articular 
surface  of  the  femur  over  the  crucial  ligaments  to  the  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  covering  both  aspects  of  the  semilunar  cartilages, 
and  then  lines  the  capsular  ligament.  It  gives  a  tube  around 
the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  where  it  is  within  the  capsule,  and  has 
already  been  seen  to  form  the  ligamentum  mucosum  and  ligamenta 
alaria. 

TiBio-FiBULAR  Articulations. 

[The  whole  of  the  muscular  fibres  connected  with  the  bones  of  the 
leg  and  foot  must  be  removed,  but  the  tendinous  insertions  about  the 
foot  should  be  kept  to  be  examined  with  the  ligaments.] 

The  Superior  tibio-fibular  articulation  (Fig.  81)  is  a  simple  arthro- 

dial  joint,  the  synovial  membrane  of  which  is  occasionally  continuous 

with  that  of  the  knee.    The  anterior  and  posterior 

Fig.  83.         ligaments  are  short  bands  connecting  the  anterior 

and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  with 

the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  Middle  tibio-fibular  articulation  is  formed 
by  the  interosseous  ligament  or  membrane,  which  is 
the  great  bond  between  the  shafts  of  the  bones  of 
the  leg,  its  fibres  running  downwards  from  the 
tibia  to  the  fibula.  It  is  attached  to  the  sharp 
interosseous  borders  of  both  bones  in  all  their  lower 
parts,  a  hole  being  made  above  by  the  passage  of 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels.  The  membrane  has  an 
opening  in  it  near  the  lower  part,  through  which 
the  anterior  peroneal  artery  reaches  the  front  of  the 
leg^ 

Fig.  83. — Posterior  view  of  the  ankle-joint  (from  Wil«on). 

1.  Lower  part   of  the  interosseouB        6.  Poeterior  fasciculus  of  the  exter* 

membrane.  nal  lateral  ligament. 

2.  Posterior     inferior    tibio-fibular        6.  Middle  fasciculus  of  Uie  external 

ligament.  lateral  ligament. 

3.  Transverse  ligament.  7.  Posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle- 

4.  Internal  lateral  ligament.  joint. 

8.  Posterior  tuberosity  of  the  OS  calcis. 
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Below  the  interosseotis  membrane  is  the  inferior  interosseous  liga- 
ment, which  consists  of  very  short  fibres  passing  between  the  tri- 
angular rough  impressions  on  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  immediately  above  their  inferior  articulation. 

The  Inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation  (Fig.  83)  is  a  simple  arthro- 
dial  joint  continuous  with  the  ankle-joint  It  has  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ligaments  between  the  two  bones  resembling  those  above,  and, 
in  addition,  placed  below  the  posterior  and  distinct  from  it,  a  trans- 
verse (or  inferior)  ligament  (3)  which  reaches  from  the  external 
malleolus  to  the  posterior  surfieuce  and  malleolus  of  the  tibia,  forming 
part  of  the  true  ankle-joint 

Ankle-Joint  and  Articulations  op  the  Foot. 

The  ankle-joint  is  a  hinge  joint  capable  of  limited  lateral  motion 
when  the  toes  are  pointed.  It  has  in  front  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
anticus,  the  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis, 
and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  with  the  peroneus  tertius.  Behind, 
to  the  inner  side  are  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve  (or  it  may  be  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves); 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  near  the  middle  ;  and  to  the  outer  side,  the 
tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  (Fig.  65).  The  ankle-joint 
has  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  lateral  ligaments. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  (Fig.  84,  7)  is  a  broad  membrane  which 
is  seldom  seen  entire.  It  is  attached  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  tibia, 
and  to  the  superior  surface  of  the  astragalus,  close  to  its  head  and 
joining  the  lateral  ligament  on  each  side. 

The  Posterior  lagament  (Fig.  83,  7)  is  not  described  by  many 
authors,  and  is  little  more  than  a  few  fibres  stretching  over  the  syno- 
vial membrane  between  the  back  of  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  84,  6)  ia  triangular  in 
shape,  and  hence  has  been  called  deltoid.  The  apex  is  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  the  base  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  astragalus,  to  the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  A  strong  deep  portion  passes  from 
the  apex  of  the  malleolus  to  the  side  of  the  astragalus. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  85)  consists  of  three 
slips ;  two  horizontal  attached  to  the  astragalus,  and  one,  more  or 
less  vertical,  to  the  os  calcis.  The  anterior  slip  (6)  is  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  external  malleolus  and  to  the  side  of  the  astragalus  in 
front  of  the  superior  articular  surface  ;  the  middle  (7)  is  a  round  coid 
which  reaches  backwards  from  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  to  the  outer 
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side  of  the  os  calcifi  about  its  middle  ;  the  posterior  (8)  is  attached  to 
the  deep  groove  behind  the  articular  surface  of  the  external  malleolus, 

Fig.  84.  Fig.  85. 


and  pas-ses  horizontally  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus 
behind  the  articulation  with  the  tibia  (Fig.  83,  5). 

The  Calcaneo-astragaloid  Articulation  has  external^  iMsterior, 
and  interosseous  ligaments.  The  external  is  a  short  band  passing 
obliquely  backwards  from  the  side  of  the  astragalus  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis.  The  posterior  is  placed 
between  the  posterior  parts  of  the  two  bones,  close  to  the  groove  in 
the  astragalus  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
passes.  The  interosseous  ligament  will  be  seen  when  the  joint  is 
opened.  It  is  a  strong  thick  band,  passing  from  the  groove  between 
the  two  inferior  articular  surfaces  of  the  astragalus,  to  the  cor- 
responding groove  between  the  two  convex  articular  surfaces  on  the 
superior  aspect  of  the  calcaneum. 

The  teiidon  of  (he  tibialis  posticw  is  to  be  fully  traced  out  now,  and 

Fig.  84.— Internal  view  of  the  ankle-joint  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Internal  malleoluB  of  the  tibia.  7.  Anterior  ligament. 

2.  2.  Astragalus.  8.  Tendo  Achillis ;  a  small  bursa  is 

3.  Os  calcis.  seen  interposed  between   this 

4.  Scaphoid  bone.  tendon  ana  the  posterior  tuber- 

5.  Internal  cuneiform  bone.  osity  of  the  os  calcis. 

6.  Internallateralordeltoidligament 

Fig.  85.— External  riew  of  the  ankle-joint  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Tibia.  lateral  Ugament  attached  to  the 

2.  External  malleolus  of  the  fibula.  astragalus. 

3  8.  Astragalus.  7*  ^^  middle  fasciculus  attached  to 

4  Os  calcis  ^®  ®"  calcis. 

r  X  u    J  u  8.  Its  posterior  fasciculus  attached 

6.  Cuboid  bone.  to  the  astragalus. 

6.  Anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external        9.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle. 
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will  be  found  to  have  a  fibro-cartilage  developed  in  it  where  it  passes 
under  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  to  be  principally  attached  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  adjacent  internal  cuneiform 
bone,  giving  slips  also  to  aU  the  adjacent  bones  of  the  tarsus  (with  the 
exception  of  the  astragalus),  and  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.    These  must  ^^S  86. 

be  removed  to  see  the  true  ligaments  of  the  joints. 

lagaments  of  the  Tarsus.  On  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  remaining  tarsal  bones  will  be 
found  a  number  of  short  bauds  or  fibres  which 
pass  between  adjacent  bones,  and  have  received 
names  as  ligaments  accordingly. 

On  the  plantar  aspect  there  are  similar  liga- 
ments, three  only  of  which  are  worthy  of  special 
notice,  viz.,  the  long  and  short  calcaneo-cuboid 
ligaments,  and  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

The  Long  Calcaneo-Cuboid  Ligament 
(Fig.  86,  4) — ligamentum  Itmgum  plantce — is  a 
broad  ligament,  which  has  been  already  seen  in 
the  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  It  is 
extensively  attached  to  the  imder  surface  of  the 
08  calcis  in  front  of  the  tuberosities,  and  passes 
forward  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  peroneal  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone. 
Some  of  the  fibres  pass  on  over  the  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  (to  which  they  form  a  sheath),  and 
are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal 
bones. 

The  Short  Calcaneo-Ouboid  Ligament  (Fig.  86,  5)  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  long  ligament,  .and  is  more  deeply  placed.  It 
reaches  from  the  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  greater  process 

Fig.  86.— Ligaments  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Os  calcis.  10.  Plantar   ligament  of  the  meta- 

2.  Astragalus.  tarso-phalangeal     articulation 

3.  Tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  of  the   great   toe ;    the  same 

4.  Long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  ligament  is  seen  on  the  other 

5.  Part  of  the  short  calcaneo-cuboid  toes. 

ligament.  11.  Lateral  ligaments  of  the  meta- 
Calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  tarso-pnalangeal  articulation. 

7,  Plantar  tarsal  ligaments.  12.  Transrerse  ligament. 

8,  8.  Tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  13.  Lateral   ligaments   of  the   pha- 

muscle.  langes  of  the  great  toe;    the 

9,  9.  Plantar  tarso-metatarsal  liga-  same  ligaments  are  seen  in  the 

ments.  other  toes. 
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of  the  08  calcis,  to  the  under  sniface  of  the  cuboid  behind  the  peroneal 
groove. 

The  Calcaneo-scaphoid  lagament  is  a  broad  band  of  yellow 
elastic  ligament,  stretching  between  the  lesser  process  of  the  calcaneum 
(mstentactdum  tal%)  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  It 
performs  the  important  function  of  supporting  the  head  of  the  astrag- 
alus, which  rests  upon  it,  and  in  this  is  assisted  by  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus,  which  passes  immediately  beneath  it.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  li^ment  is  covered  with  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 

Numerous  inierosseom  ligaments  bind  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  firmly 
together,  and  will  be  seen  when  the  joints  are  opened. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  (Fig.  86,  9)  are  connected  with  the  tarsus 
by  strong  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  one  to  each  metatarsal  bone  from  the  tarsal 
bone  with  which  it  articulates ;  but  the  second  metatarsal,  in  addition 
to  its  ligament  from  the  middle  cuneiform,  has  extra  slips  from  the 
internal  and  external  cuneiform  bones,  between  which  its  base  is 
wedged. 

The  plantar  ligaments  are  less  regular,  and  are  united  with  the 
slips  from  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 

The  interosseous  ligartients  are  short  strong  bands,  and  vary  slightly 
in  different  subjects.  There  is  always  one  between  the  internal 
cuneiform  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  a  second  may  exist 
between  the  external  cimeiform  and  the  same  metatarsal  bone  ;  and 
a  third  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone. 

Transverse  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments  connect  the 
bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  87)  of  the  foot,  including  the 
ankle-joint,  are  seven  in  number,  and  will  be  seen  by  opening  the 
several  joints  in  succession. 

The  1st  is  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle  (i),  reflected  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  upon  the  ligaments  to  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  ;  it  passes  also  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula  into  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

The  2nd  synovial  membrane  lines  the  posterior  calcaneo-astraga- 
loid  articulation  (11). 

The  3rd  synovial  membrane  covers  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and 
the  concave  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  being  prolonged  backwards  into 
the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation  (in). 

The  strong  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  imder  surface  of 
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the  aBtragalos  and  the  upper  snrface  of  the  os  calciB  will  now  be 
seen.  It  is  attached  to  Uie  deep  groove  found  between  the  two 
articulations  in  each  bone.  An  interotaeous  ligament  will  also  be  seen, 
when  the  astragalus  is  displaced,  passing  from  the  upper  border 

Fig.  87. 


of  the  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid 
bones. 

The  4th  synovial  membrane  (rv)  is  placed  between  the  greater 
process  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  back  of  the  cuboid  bone,  and,  when 
it  is  opened,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  two  bones  are  locked 
together  will  be  seen.  An  interosseous  ligament  will  be  found 
between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bone  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
synovial  cavity. 

The  5th  synovial  membrane  (v)  is  between  the  scaphoid  and 
the  three  cimeiform  bones,  and  will  be  found  to  pass  between  the 
middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones  to  their  anterior  surfaces,  and 
the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  (vii).  It  is  also 
prolonged    into  the  articulations  between  the  second,  third,  and 


Fig.  87. — Section  to  show  the  seTen  synoyial  membranes  of  the  foot  (from 
Wilson). 

1.  Ubia.  8.  Internal  cimeifonn. 

2.  Astragalas.  9.  First  metatarsal 

3.  Calcaneum.  10.  Second  metatarsal. 

4.  Scaphoid.  11.  Third  metatarsal. 
6.  Cnboid.  12.  Fourth  meUtarsal. 

6.  External  cuneiform.  13.  Fifth  metatarsal. 

7.  Middle  cuneiform. 
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fourth  metatarsal  bones  (ix),  and  sometimeB  into  that  between  the 
external  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  ;  in  which  case  an  interosseous 
ligament  often  existing  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  the  fourth 
metatarsal  bone  is  wanting. 

Interosseous  ligaments  will  be  found  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
bones ;  between  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones ;  between 
the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones  ;  and  between  the  external 
cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones. 

The  6th  synovial  membrane  (vni)  will  be  found  between  the  front 
of  the  cuboid  bone  and  the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  entering  the  articulation  between  the  latter. 

The  7th  is  a  separate  synovial  membrane  (vi)  for  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone,  being  placed  between  it  and  the  kidney-shaped  anterior 
surface  of  tiie  internal  cuneiform  bone. 

Surgery. — The  shape  of  the  articulations  should  be  particularly 
noticed  with  reference  to  the  several  amputations  about  the  foot  At 
the  ankle  the  astragalus  is  locked  between  the  projecting  malleoli, 
and  it  is  only  by  dividing  the  lateral  ligaments,  by  the  side  of  the 
astragalus  and  outside  the  joint  altogether,  that  the  bones  can  be 
separated,  as  in  Syme's  or  Pirogoflf's  amputations. 

The  astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations  will  be 
seen  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  are  easily  opened  in  Choparf  s 
amputation.  The  guides  for  this  operation  are  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  bone  on  the  inner  side,  and  a  point  midway  between  the 
external  malleolus  and  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  on  tiie  outer  side, 
where  occasionally  a  projection  may  be  felt.  If,  in  performing  this 
operation,  the  articulation  in  front  of  the  scaphoid  should  be  opened 
by  mistake,  the  operator  would  at  once  see  the  three  articular  surfaces 
for  the  cuneiform  bones,  instead  of  the  single  globular  surface  of  the 
astragalus. 

The  operation  of  disarticulating  the  metatarsus  from  the  tarsus 
(Key's  or  Ldsfranc's  amputation),  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  is  firmly  wedged 
between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform  bones,  projecting  farther 
into  the  tarsus  than  the  other  bones,  and  being  also  attached  to 
the  internal  cuneiform  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament.  In  ampu- 
tating at  this  point  therefore,  after  opening  the  articulations  of  the 
first  and  three  outer  metatarsal  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  thrust  the 
point  of  the  knife  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and  second  meta- 
tarsal bones  to  divide  this  ligament,  or  there  will  be  danger  of 
dragging  away  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.    The  articulations  ^ire 
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placed  obliquely,  that  of  the  fifth  being  posterior  to  that  of  the  firat 
metatarsal  bone,  the  bases  of  both  these  bones  forming  the  guides  to 
the  surgeon. 

The  articulations  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  phalanges, 
and  between  the  phalanges  themselves,  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
hand,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  therefore  more  diffictilt  of  dissec- 
tion. Beference  may  be  made  to  the  hand  for  tlieir  description. 
(F$(2ep.  78.) 


M  2 
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DISSECTION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

IThe  Student  is  requested  to  read  the  'Introduction '  befi>re  cinnmeneing 
the  diseeetum^  unleu  he  has  done  so  previouslf/,'] 

Surgery.— Before  the  Bubject  is  tied  up  for  the  dissection  of  the 
perinaeum,  the  student  should  practise  the  operation  of  introducing 
the  catheter. 

In  the  case  of  the  Male  Subject  the  operator  should  stand  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  having  oiled  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  staff  or  sound,  should  grasp  the  end  of  the  penis  with  the 
left  hand,  and  draw  it  upwards  so  as  to  stretch  the  urethra  whilst 
introducing  the  instrument.  The  sound  is  to  be  held  lightly  in  the 
right  hand,  and  is  to  be  passed  at  first  along  the  fold  of  the  groin, 
but  when  it  has  entered  the  urethra  for  a  few  inches  it  is  to  be 
brought  parallel  to  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  introduction 
of  an  instrument  is  more  difficult  on  the  dead  than  on  the  living 
body,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  relaxed  condition  of  the  canal ;  and  it  is  advisable  therefore  to 
withdraw  the  instrument  and  oil  it  afresh  if  any  obstruction  should 
occur. 

When  an  obstruction  to  entering  the  bladder  occurs,  the  left  hand 
should  be  placed  upon  the  perinseum  at  the  point  to  which  the  staff 
has  reached,  and  may  be  made  to  grasp  the  urethra  and  guide  the 
instroment  in  its  right  course. 

When  the  point  of  the  staff  has  passed  the  bulb,  the  handle  is  to 
be  depressed  between  the  thighs,  and  the  point  of  the  instrumentwill 
probably  enter  the  bladder.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  depress  the 
handle,  the  student  may  be  certain  that  he  has  failed  to  pass  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  should  be  very  gentle  in  his  manipulations, 
or  he  will  very  probably  perforate  the  bulb.  By  a  series  of  very 
cautious  efforts,  aided  by  the  left  hand  on  the  perinsBum,  the  staff 
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may  at  least  be  passed^  or  if  an  organic  stricture  should  existy  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  a  smaller  instrument. 

When  the  handle  of  the  instrument  can  be  depressed  between  the 
thighsy  the  student  may  judge  of  its  having  entered  the  bladder  by 
the  readiness  with  which  it  passed,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
end  of  the  staff  can  be  rotated  in  the  bladder.  In  all  cases,  however, 
it  is  advisable  for  the  student  to  introduce  his  left  fore-finger  into  the 
rectum,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  instrument  is  not  in  a  false 
passage,  and  also  in  order  to  appreciate  the  thickness  of  the  coats  of 
the  bladder,  the  size  of  the  prostate,  and  the  course  the  catheter  would 
take  on  the  living  body. 

In  the  Female  Subject  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine  the 
position  of  the  urethra  by  separating  the  labia,  before  attempting 
to  introduce  an  elastic  catheter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  is  separated  from  the  clitoris  by  the  space  known  as 
the  vestibule,  and  that  it  is  close  above  the  entrance  to  the  vagina. 
To  pass  the  catheter,  the  student  should  stand  on  the  right  side 
of  the  subject,  and  having  passed  the  left  fore-finger  between  the 
thighs  and  labia,  should  place  it  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina;  the  flexible  catheter  being  then  passed  along  the 
fore-finger  can  be  slightly  raised  so  as  to  enter  the  urethra,  and 
will  be  felt  in  its  passage  through  that  canal  by  the  finger  at  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina.  It  will  be  well  to  practise  the  operation 
once  or  twice  with  the  parts  exposed  to  view,  and  then  to  repeat 
it  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  pubes,  as  would  be  done  in  actual 
practice. 

The  PsRiKiEnH. 

[The  perinsQum  is  now  to  be  fully  exposed  by  bringing  the  buttocks 
of  the  subject  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  where  they  are  to  be  raised 
upon  a  block.  The  thi^s  are  then  to  be  flexed  upon  the  abdomen, 
with  the  legs  bent ;  and  the  body  is  to  be  secured  upon  the  table 
with  a  cord  passing  beneath  it  from  one  knee  to  the  other,  a  block 
being  placea  lengtnways  between  the  knees  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
apart  The  staff  is  to  be  retained  in  the  male  urethra,  and  secured  in 
its  place  by  tying  a  loop  of  string  round  the  penis,  and  fastening  it  to 
the  handle  of  the  staff.] 

External  Appearances. — In  the  mdl€  the  skin  is  of  a  darker 
tint  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  hair,  which  should  be  removed.  In  front  will  be  found  the 
9crotum,  containing  the  two  testes,  and  obscuring  at  present  the 
root  of  the  penis  and  deeper  portion  of  the  urethra.    Behind  the 
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Bcrotmn  is  the  anus  or  orifice  of  the  bowel,  and  between  the  two 
IB  the  true  periruEumy  which  will  be  Been  to  be  marked  by  a  median 
raph4  Around  the  anus  the  skin  is  thrown  into  folds,  which,  if 
enlarged,  form  one  variety  of  external  piles.  By  drawing  the 
anus  slightly  open,  a  white  line  will  be  seen,  marking  the  junction 
of  the  skin  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  corresponding  to  the 
separation  between  the  internal  and  external  sphincter  muscles 
(Hilton). 

Tn  the  female  (Fig.  92)  the  scrotum  may  be  considered  to  be  split 
in  the  median  line,  to  form  the  two  labia  majora,  which  however 
consist  simply  of  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  and  are  continuous  above 
with  the  mons  Veneris,  a  thickened  portion  of  the  integument  over 
the  pubes  (only  partially  seen  in  this  view).  The  labia  are  united 
in  front  by  the  anterior  commissure ;  they  boimd  the  vulva  and  are 
continued  backwards  to  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  perinaaum, 
where  they  are  united  by  the  posterior  commissure.  In  a  female 
who  has  not  borne  children,  a  small  transverse  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  may  be  seen  just  within  the  posterior  commissure, 
which  is  called  the  fourchette,  and  between  the  two  is  the  fossa 
naviadaris. 

By  separating  the  labia  the  clitoris  will  be  seen  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  vulva,  resembling  a  diminutive  penis  in  appearance  and  struc* 
ture,  and  having  a  small  and  ill-defined  glans  and  prepuce. 

The  nymphoe  or  labia  minora  extend  obliquely  downwards  from 
each  side  of  the  clitoris,  being  connected  both  with  the  oigan  itself 
and  its  prepuce,  and  are  lost  in  the  labia  majora  and  wcdl  of  the 
vagina  below. 

The  vestibule  is  a  triangular  interval,  with  the  apex  at  the  clitoris 
and  the  base  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  the  sides  being  formed  by 
the  nymphsB.  An  inch  below  the  clitoris  is  the  meatus  urtnarttw, 
which  is  slightly  prominent,  and  is  placed  immediately  above  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina. 

The  entrance  of  the  vagina  may  be  more  or  less  occluded  by  a 
hymen,  which  is  a  reduplication  of  mucous  membrane,  usually  of  a 
crescentic  form  with  the  concave  border  upwards.  The  caruncula 
myrtiformes  are  three  or  four  little  projections  from  the  vaginal  wall 
behind  the  hymen,  and  are  independent  of  that  membrane.  On  each 
side  of  the  vagina  immediately  in  front  of  the  hymen,  or  its  remains, 
are  the  orifices  of  the  vulvo-vagincU  glands  or  glands  of  Bartholin.  The 
orifices  of  numerous  sebaceous  follicles  will  also  be  found  scattered 
over  the  vulva. 

The  true  perinceum  of  the  female  is  between  the  posterior  commis- 
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soie  of  the  labia  and  the  anal  orifice,  and  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch- 
and-a-half  long^  but  becomes  considerably  elongated  during  labour. 
The  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  to  ascertain  the 
position  and  condition  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri 

Boundaries  of  the  Perinasuin. — These  are  the  same  in  both 
sexes,  and  can  be  best  ascertained  hj  placing  a  pelviB,  on  which  the 
ligaments  are  preserved,  in  the  same  position  as  the  subject,  when 
the  space  under  examination  will  be  seen  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
ferior aperture  of  the  pelvis.  In  front  is  the  symphysis  puHs,  with 
the  divergent  rami  extending  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  which 
form  the  lateral  boimdaries.  Posteriorly  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments extend  to  the  sacrum,  but  in  the  recent  subject  the  margins  of 
the  glutei  maTimi  muscles  overlap  these  and  reach  to  the  coccyx, 
which  IB  the  posterior  limit  of  the  space. 

The  perinseum  has  been  generally  considered  to  resemble  the 
heraldic  lozenge,  but  has  more  aptly  been  compared  to  an  inverted 
ace-of-hearts  (Thompson).  The  inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  is 
larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  but  considerable  variation  in 
the  space  between  the  rami  of  the  pubes  will  be  found  in  different 
individuals. 

The  perineal  space  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  halves,  by  a 
line  passing  from  the  anterior  border  of  one  tuberosity  of  the  iBchium 
to  the  other ;  the  anterior  or  urethral  half  contains  the  urino-genital 
organs,  and  the  posterior  or  rectal  half  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
boweL 

PosTERioB  Space  in  both  Sexes. 

[A  little  cotton-wool  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the 
anus  IB  then  to  be  carefully  sewn  up,  the  stitches  being  placed  as  near 
the  white  line  mentioned  above  as  possible.  A  transverse  incision  is 
then  to  be  made  in  front  of  the  anus,  connecting  the  two  tuberosities, 
and  a  similar  one  across  the  lower  extremitv  of  tiie  coccyx.  These 
are  to  be  joined  by  incisions  carried  round  the  anus  as  near  the 
sutures  as  possible,  and  the  skin  is  to  be  reflected  on  each  side.] 

The  Sphincter  Ani  (Fig.  88,  i6)  (external)  surrounds  the  anus 
and  is  close  beneath  the  skin.  It  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves, 
which  are  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and  meet  in  front 
of  the  anus  at  the  '  central  point  of  the  perinseiun.'  The  external 
sphincter  controls  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  and  is  supplied  by 
the  inferior  luemorrhoidal  nerve  and  by  a  branch  of  the  fourth  sacral 
nerve. 

The  Internal  Sphincter  cannot  be  seen  at  present    It  is  merely 
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a  thickened  band  of  the  nnstriped  dicular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  and' 
differs  therefore  in  stnictnre  £rom  the  external  sphincter,  which  is  a 
yolnntary  muscle. 

[The  edee  of  the  gluteus  maximus  is  now  to  be  defined,  since  it 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  dissection ;  it  will  be  found  extending 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  (in  this  position)  from  the  tip  oi 
the  coccyx.  The  fat  fillinG^  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the  edge 
of  the  muscle  is  to  be  caremlly  removed  piecemeal,  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  the  inferior  hsemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerve  which  run 
nearlv  transversely  towards  the  bowel,  and  also  a  little  branch  of  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  space,  or  ischio-rectal 


The  Ischio-rectal  FoBsa  (Fig.  88)  is  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
rectum,  bounded  behind  by  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  and  great 
sacroHSciatic  Ugament,  in  front  by  the  pubes  and  triangular  ligament. 
Its  deep  boundaries  are,  on  the  inner  side  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
which  slings  the  rectum,  and  has  an  oblique  direction  towards  the 
middle  line  ;  and  on  the  otUer  side,  the  obturator  intemus  lying  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  thyroid  foramen.  Both  these  muscles  are 
covered  by  processes  of  fascia  derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia ;  that 
covering  the  obturator  muscle  being  called  the  ohtur(U(rr  fascia,  and 
that  upon  the  levator  ani  being  the  anal  fascia  (see  diagram  of  pelvic 
fascia).  When  the  finger  is  pushed  into  this  space,  it  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  pelvis  by  the  reflection  of  this  fascia  upon  the  two 
muscles,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body  the  fossa  corresponds  to  the 
space  between  the  anus  and  the  tuber  ischii. 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  filled  with  loose  granular  fat,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  inferior  hsBmorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerve.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  space  and  behind  the  margin  of  the  pubes,  the  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  afterwards  pass  forward  through  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  space,  can  be  felt  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  fascia ;  and  it 
is  here  that  the  artery  can  be  effectually  compressed  in  cases  of 
hssmorrhage  after  lithotomy. 

Surgery. — The  tissues  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  are  more  or  less 
involved  in  the  several  forms  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  the  sphincter  ani, 
together  with  some  of  the  fat  and  a  small  branch  of  artery,  will  be 
more  or  less  divided  in  the  ordinary  operation  for  the  cure  of  that 
affection.  In  the  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy  the  left  ischio-rectal* 
fossa  is  cut  into,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  rectum  on 
the  inner,  or  the  pudic  artery  on  the  outer,  side  of  the  space. 

The  Levator  Ani  Muscle  (Fig.  88,  i8)  arises  within  the  pelvis, 
being  attached  to  the  back  of  the  os  pubis,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
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and  to  the  pelvic  fascia  between  those  points.  It  is  now  seen  at  its 
imertion  into  the  central  line  of  the  perinseum,  where  it  meets  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  rectum ; 
it  is  inserted  also  into  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  into  the  anterior 
surfjEM^e  of  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  with  the  opposite  muscle. 

The  levator  ani  supports  the  pelvic  viscera,  an(^  when  in  contrac- 
tion, tends  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  their  contents.  It  may  also  be 

Fig.  88. 


considered  as  an  extraordinary  muscle  of  expiration,  since  it  acts 
upon  the  viscera  in  opposition  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve. 

The  Inferior  HaBmorrhoidal  Artery  (Fig.  88,  13)  arises  from  the 
pudic  artery  imder  cover  of  the  ischium,  and  takes  a  nearly  transverse 

Fig.  SS.—Superficial  dissection  of  male  perinffium  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Inferior  pudendal  nerve.  11.  Pudic  artery  and  nerve. 

2.  Urethra.  12.  Deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular 

3.  External  or  posterior  superficial  ligament. 

perinical  nerve.  13.  Inferior  hsmorrhoidal  tatery  and 

4.  Grus  penis.  nerve. 

5.  Superficial  perinaeal  artorv.  14.  Reflection  of  the  deep  layer  of 

6.  Deep  layer  of  superficial   fascia  superficial  perinatal  fascia  round 

(reflected).  trans  versus  perinici. 

7.  Internal   or   anterior   superficial       15.  Branch  of  fourth  sacral  nerve 

perineal  nerve.  16.  Sphincter  ani. 

8.  Accelerator  urine.  18.  Levator  ani. 

9.  Muscular  branches  of  pudic  nerve.  20.  Gluteus  maximus. 
10.  Erector  penis. 
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course  inwards  to  the  anus  and  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  middle  hssmorrhoidal  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac.  VeruB  comUes  take  the  same  course  as  the  artery,  and  join  the 
pudic  vein. 

The  Inferior  Hfldmorrhoidal  Nerve  (Fig.  88,  13)  is  a  branch  of 
the  internal  pudic  nerve,  or  may  arise  separately  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacral  plexus.  In  the  latter  case  it  takes  the  same  course  as  the 
pudic  nerve  and  is  contained  in  the  same  sheath  of  fascia.  The  nerve 
takes  a  nearly  transverse  course  in  the  perinseum,  lying  superficially 
to  the  inferior  hsomorrhoidal  vessels,  and  is  distributed  to  the  external 
sphincter  and  skin  of  the  anus,  giving  a  branch  forward  to  join  the 
superficial  perineal  nerves. 

The  PerincBal  Branch  of  the  fourth  sacred  nerve  is  of  small  size  and 
not  readily  seen.  It  appears  at  the  side  of  the  coccyx  by  piercing  the 
coccygeus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  external  sphincter. 

Anterior  Space  in  the  Male. 

[The  scrotum  being  drawn  up  with  hooks,  an  inciBion  is  to  be  made 
in  the  median  line,  extending  mm  the  central  point  of  the  perinssum 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  extremity  of  the  penis.  The  skin  is  to 
be  reflected  to  each  side,  and  the  testicles  held  out  of  the  way  with 
hooks.] 

The  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  perinseum  is 
divisible  into  two  layers — superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  over  the  body,  which  it  resembles,  but  is  peculiar  in  the  scrotum, 
since  there  involuntary  muscular  fibres  are  developed  in  it,  which 
give  it  a  pink  appearance  and  constitute  the  dartos. 

The  cUep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (Fig.  88,  6)  is  brought  into  view 
by  the  removal  of  the  superficial  layer,  but  varies  considerably  in 
appearance  in  different  subjects,  being  a  distinct  membrane  in  thin 
subjects,  but  not  easily  defined  in  fat  ones. 

It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  fascia  of  the  groin,  and  is 
attached  on  each  side  to  the  front  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium 
nearly  to  the  tuberosity.  It  then  makes  a  turn  around  the  trans- 
versus  pennsei  muscle  on  each  side,  and  joins  the  deep  perinseal  fascia 
or  triangular  ligament.  A  pouch  is  thus  formed  containing  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra  with  its  surrounding  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and 
this  IB  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  incomplete  median  septum. 
This  pouch  is  of  importance  surgically  with  regard  to  extravasation 
of  urine.    If  extravasation  should  occur  from  rupture  of  the  bulbous 
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or  adjacent  portion  of  the  urethra,  either  from  external  violence  or 
from  the  xmskilfiil  use  of  a  catheter,  the  urine  is  effused  into  this 
pouch,  and,  being  prevented  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fascia  from 
running  back  to  the  anus,  and  by  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  from  extending  laterally  on  to  the 
thighs,  it  necessarily  distends  the  pouch  and  creeps  up  into  the 
scrotum  and  groin. 

[The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
superficial  perincsal  vessels  and  nerves  dissected  out] 

The  Superficial  PerinsBal  Artery  (Fig.  88,  5)  is  a  branch  of  the 
internal  pudic,  and  arises  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  to 
run  forwards  and  inwards.  It  enters  the  pouch  of  fascia  by  piercing 
the  lower  border  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  then  passes  over  or 
under  the  transversus  perinaei  muscle,  to  run  forwards  and  supply 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  perinseum  and  the  integuments  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  Transverse  Perineeal  Artery  (Fig.  91,  1 1)  is  a  branch  of 
the  internal  pudic  arising  immediately  in  front  of,  or  with,  the  pre- 
ceding vessel.  It  runs  towards  the  median  line  close  to  the  trans- 
versus muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  opposite  artery  and  with 
the  neighbouring  branches.  Veins  corresponding  to  the  arteries  open 
into  the  internal  pudic  vein. 

The  Superficial  Perinseal  Nerves  (Fig.  88)  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve. 

The  external  or  posterior  (3)  nerve  has  a  short  course  in  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  where  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  anus.  It  then  pierces  the 
reflection  of  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia,  and  gives  branches  to 
the  scrotam,  forming  a  junction  with  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve  of 
Soemmering. 

The  internal  or  anterior  (7)  nerve  accompanies  the  superficial 
perinseal  artery,  either  over  or  under  the  transversus  perinsBi  muscle, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  scrotum  near  the  median  line,  where  it 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  giving  also  one  or  two 
small  branches  to  the  levator  ani 

The  Inferior  Pudendal  Nerve  (Fig.  88,  i)  (Soemmering)  is  a 
branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  which  pierces  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
thigh  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It 
varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and  distribution,  but  generally  runs  inwards 
and  forwards  to  the  scrotum  to  join  the  external  superficial  perinseal 
nerve. 

[The  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  turned  aside  and  the 
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muscles  dissected  out  The  accelerator  urinse  is  in  the  median  line, 
the  erector  penis  parallel  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  and  the  trans- 
versus  perinssi  crosses  between  them  posteriorly ;  the  muscles  thus 
bounding  a  triangular  space  in  which  a  part  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment is  seen.] 

Superficial  Muscles  of  the  PerixLeeum. 
The  Accelerator  TTrinsB  (Fig.  88,  8)  (^acidator  aeminit  or  btUbo- 
eavemosus)  is  a  single  muscle,  composed  of  two  symmetrical  halyes 
united  in  the  middle  line  by  a  delicate  fibrous  raph4  The  fibres 
arise  from  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum  and  from  the  fibrous 
iaph4  in  the  middle  line,  and  are  thus  inserted: — the  posterior  fibres, 
which  are  nearly  transverse  in  their  direction,  overlie  the  bulb  and 
are  lost  upon  the  triangular  ligament ;  the  middle  fibres  enclose  the 
urethra  and  corpus  spongiosrmi ;  and  the  anterior  fibres  enclose  the 
entire  penis,  including  the  dorsal  vessels. 

The  Erector  Penis  (Fig.  88,  lo)  covers  the  eras  penis  on  the  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  also  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
and  ends  in  an  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
eras  penis. 

The  Traxisversus  PerinaBi  (Fig.  88,  14)  varies  in  size,  and  may 
be  divided  into  two  slips.  It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  and  meets  its  fellow  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in 
the  central  point  of  the  perinseum,  where  it  is  also  blended  with  the 
fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinss  and  sphincter  am. 

The  action  of  the  accelerator  is  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  urethra 
by  its  sudden  and  spasmodic  contraction.  It  is  not  put  in  action 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturition  ;  but  when  the  flow 
of  urine  has  ceased,  it  serves  to  eject  the  small  remaining  portion,  or 
may  be  used  to  arrest  the  flow  of  urine  suddenly,  when  its  action 
gives  rise  to  considerable  pain.  Its  action  during  coition  is  expressed 
by  the  name  ejaculator  seminis,  and  its  anterior  fibres  assist  materi- 
ally in  producing  erection  of  the  penis  by  compressing  the  dorsal 
vein.  The  erector  penis  assists  somewhat  in  the  production  of 
erection,  by  compressing  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

Muscular  Nerves  (Fig.  88,  9).  Passing  either  over  or  through 
the  transversus  perinsei  muscle  will  be  found  branches  of  the  pudic 
nerve,  which  arise  from  it  either  separately  or  in  common  with  the 
anterior  superficial  perinseal  nerve.  These  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  perinseum,  and  a  good-sized  branch  may  be 
followed  through  the  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinse  to  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra  (bulbo-urethral  nerve  of  Croveilhier). 
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Surgery. — The  triangnlar  space  enclosed  by  the  three  superficial 
muscles,  and  of  which  the  floor  is  fonned  by  the  triangular  ligament 
or  deep  perinseal  fascia,  is  important  surgically  as  being  the  point  to 
which  the  knife  reaches  in  the  incision  for  lateral  lithotomy.  In  the 
first  incision  the  surgeon  cuts  freely  through  the  superficial  structures, 
dividing  the  superficial  perinseal  and  inferior  hsemorrhoidal  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  aiming  at  the  lower  part  of  this  space,  at  which 
point  the  finger  will  feel  somewhat  indistinctly  the  staff  in  the 
urethra.  The  deeper  incision  necessarily  divides  the  transverse 
muscle  and  artery,  together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  enables  the  operator  to  reach  the  staff  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  the  small  space  between  the  anus  and 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  can  be  increased  by  drawing  the  whole  penis 
upwards ;  this  fact  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  median  lithotomy, 
which  is  performed  in  this  space,  and  in  which  operation  there  is 
some  risk  of  wounding  the  bulb.  It  is  obvious  that  any  cutting 
operation  in  the  median  line  of  the  peiinaeum  would  be  accompanied 
by  but  little  hssmorrhage,  imtil  the  vascular  structure  of  the  bulb  or 
corpus  spongiosum  urethrso  was  reached. 

[The  accelerator  urin®  is  to  be  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and 
directed  from  the  bulb  beneath  and  from  the  triangular  ligament, 
but  its  anterior  fibres  must  not  be  interfered  with.  The  transversus 
nerinsDi  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  erector  penis  detached  from  the 
Done  with  the  cms  penis,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  a  vascular  body 
attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  for  nearly  an  inch.  This  is  to  l>e 
drawn  forward,  a  branch  of  artery  going  to  it  beins  carefully  pre- 
served ;  the  triangular  ligament  will  then  be  expoBedTj 

The  posterior  part  of  the  Corpus  Spongiosum  TTrethreo  (Fig. 
89,  6)  will  be  seen  to  be  a  dark,  vascular  body,  which  expands  to 
form  the  bulb,  immediately  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament 

The  Bulb  is  slightly  expanded  from  side  to  side,  and  consists  of 
two  halves  united  by  a  delicate  septum  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  triangular  ligament,  with  which  its 
delicate  fibrous  covering  is  continuous. 

The  Anterior  Triangular  Ligament  of  the  urethra  or  Deep 
PerinsMtl  Fascia  (Fig.  89,  8)  is  a  strong  process  of  fibrous  tissue 
stretching  across  the  pubic  arch,  being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  on  each  side  behind  the  crura  penis. 

The  apex  of  the  ligament  is  connected  with  the  sub-pubic  liga- 
ment, and  the  base  has  been  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  deep 
layer  of  superficial  fascia  which  turns  around  the  transversus  perins^i ; 
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but  it  is  also  connected  with  the  central  point  of  the  perinsBum, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  anal  fJEiscia  over  the  levator  ani  muscle 
(p.  170). 

About  an  inch  below  the  pubes  the  urethra  perforates  the  trian- 
gular ligament)  with  which  it  is  inseparably  united,  and  above  thiB 

Fig.  89. 


point  are  the  openings  for  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  penis^ 
the  vein  being  in  the  median  line  with  the  artery  and  nerve  on  each 
side,  the  last  most  external. 

[It  is  advisable  not  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  dissection  of 
the  l^t  side  of  the  perinseum,  in  order  that  a  good  side  view  of  this 
reffion  may  be  obtained  in  a  subsequent  dissection.  On  the  right 
side  the  anterior  triangular  ligament  is  to  be  carefully  detached  from 
the  bone  and  from  its  attachments  below,  and  turned  towards  the 

Fig.  89. — Deep  dinection  of  the  male  perinasum,  the  anterior  triangular  ligament 
being  removed  on  the  right  side  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Right  cniB  penis  (cut).  6.  Bulb  of  urethra. 

2.  Left  cms  penis  (cut).  7.  Artery  to  Uie  bulb. 

8.  Pudicnenre.  8.  Anterior  triangular  ligament. 

4.  Deep  layer  of  superficial  fisflcia        9.  Compressor  urethre  muscle. 

^reflected).  10.  Position  of  Co wper's  gland  (right). 

6.  Fuoic  artery. 
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median  line ;  the  bulb  should  also  be  drawn  over  to  the  left  aide 
with  hooks,  so  as  to  increase  the  space  brought  into  view  as  much  as 
possible.] 

Parts  between  the  layers  of  the  Triang^ilar  Ligament.— 

These  are,  the  sub-pubic  ligament  and  the  deep  muscles  of  the 
peiinseum  ;  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  Cowpef  s 
glands ;  portions  of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve ;  the  artery  to  the 
bulb ;  and  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  Posterior  to  these  is  a  process 
of  the  pelvic  fascia,  forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the  prostate. 

Beep  Muscle& — Muscular  fibres  having  a  transverse  direction 
but  varying  considerably  in  size  and  distinctness,  will  be  seen  on  the 
removal  of  the  anterior  triangular  ligament.    These  form  the  com- 
pressor urethra,  but  the  lower  part, 
when  very  distinct,  may  be  called  Fig.  90. 

the  deep  transverse  muscle. 

The  Oompressor  vel  Con- 
strictor TTrethreo  (Fig.  90,  7) 
(Quthrie's  muscle)  arises  from  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  ramus  of 
the  pubes,  and  divides  into  two 
slips,  which  run  inwards  trans- 
versely to  enclose  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  meeting  the 
opposite  muscle  in  a  median  raphe, 
and  being  expanded  upon  the  whole 
length  of  this  portion  of  the  canal. 
Circular  muscular  fibres  surround 
the  membranous  urethra  beneath 
the  compressor,  but  these  are  in- 
voluntary, and  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  prostate 
(Ellis). 

Behind  the  lower  portion  of  this  muscle  near  the  middle  line  is 
situate  one  of  Cowper's  glands,  and  the  muscle  may  conceal  the 
artery  to  the  bulb  if  it  should  arise  lower  than  usual 

Fig.  90. — Posterior  view  of  pubes  with  part  of  bladder  and  urethra  attached 
(from  Wilson). 

1.  Body  of  pubes.  6.  Prostate  gland. 

2.  Ramus.  7.  Transverse  fibres  of  the  oomprenor 

3.  Obturator  intemus  muscle.  urethnepaasingaboTetheurethra. 


5.  Portion  of  the  fundus  and  neck  of        8.  Similar  nbres  passing  beneath  the 
bladder  laid  open.  canal. 


N 
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The  Deep  Transverse  Muscle  is  genentUy  merely  the  lower 
portion  of  the  preceding  muscle,  which  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  in  the  median  line  below  the  urethra. 

[The  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  divided  near  the  urethra  in  order  to 
see  one  of  Cowper's  glands,  and  the  pudic  arteiyand  nerve  with  their 
blanches  are  to  be  followed  out] 

Oowper's  Glands  (Fig.  89,  lo)  are  close  to  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and  are 
most  readily  found  by  tracing  to  each  gland  a  small  branch  from  the 
artery  to  the  bulb.  Each  gland  resembles  a  dried  pea  in  size  and 
shape,  but  consists  of  numerous  minute  lobules.  Although  the  gland 
is  so  close  to  the  membranous  urethra,  the  duct  opens  into  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  canal,  being  nearly  an  inch  long  and  perforating  the 
floor  of  the  urethra  very  obliquely. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  will  be  more  satisfactorily 
examined  afterwards  than  in  the  present  dissection,  but  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  feel  the  staff  in  the  urethra  at  this  point,  since 
it  is  where  that  tube  would  be  opened,  on  the  left  side,  in  ther 
operation  of  lateral  lithotomy,  or  in  the  middle  line  in  the  median 
operation. 

The  Pudic  Artery  (Fig.  91,  9)  will  be  found  under  cover  of  the 
pubic  arch.  It  ascends  behind  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  after 
giving  off  the  artery  to  the  bulb  and  the  artery  to  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  ends  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. 

The  Artery  to  the  Bulb  (Fig.  89,  7)  is  a  good-sized  branch,  which 
is  generally  above  the  level  of  the  compressor  urethree  muscle.  It 
passes  transversely  inwards  to  supply  the  bulb,  to  reach  which  it  has 
to  pierce  the  triangular  ligament  close  to  the  middle  line.  It  gene- 
rally gives  a  branch  to  the  Cowper's  gland  of  the  same  side. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  artery  to  the  bulb  vary  considerably, 
and  are  of  importance  with  reference  to  lateral  lithotomy.  When 
the  origin  is  as  high  as  represented  in  Fig.  89  the  artery  must  be  free 
from  danger,  but  if  it  should  arise  lower  (and  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa),  it  would  be  liable  to  be  cut,  when  from  its 
size  it  might  give  rise  to  troublesome  and  even  fatal  hsemorrhage. 

The  Artery  to  the  Corpus  Oavemosum  (Fig.  91,  14)  is  a 
small  branch  which  enters  that  vascular  body  and  ramifies  in  its 
interior. 

The  Dorsal  Artery  of  the  Penis  is  the  termination  of  the 
internal  pudic.    It  ascends  between  the  bone  and  the  crus  penis,  and 
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then  pierces  the  suspensoiy  ligament  to  reach  the  upper  surfiace  of 
the  organ,  where  it  will  be  subsequently  traced. 

When  the  pudic  artery  is  small,  the  dorsal  arteries  are  derived 
from  the  trunks  of  the  internal  iliacs,  and  reach  the  penis  by  piercing 
the  triangular  ligament  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  vein. 

Fig.  91. 


The  Dorsal  Vein  of  the  penis  will  afterwards  be  seen  piercing  the 
pelvic  fascia  to  join  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins. 

The  Veins  corresponding  to  the  other  branches  of  the  pudic  artery 
take  the  same  course  as  their  arteries,  and  open  into  the  pudic 
vein. 

The  Pudic  Nerve  (Fig.  89,  3)  lies  externally  to  the  pudic  artery. 


Fig.  91.— Arteries  of  the  perineum  (from  Wilson).    On  the  right  lide  the 
fuperficisi  arteries  are  seen,  on  the  left  the  deep. 

1.  The  penis  j  the  crui  penis  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  enter- 

left  side  is  cut  through.  ing  the  perinieum. 

2.  Accelerator  urin»  muscle.  10.  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  hranches. 

3.  Erector  penis.  11.  Superficialiaperinici  artery,  giving 

4.  Anus,  surrounded  hy  the  sphincter  off  the  transreree  artery  upon  the 

anL  transversus  perinei  muscle. 

6.  Rami  of  ischium  and  pubes.  12.  The  same  artery  on  the  left  side 

6.  Tuberosity  of  ischium.  cat  off. 

7.  Lesser  sacro-aciatic  ligament.  13.  Artery  to  the  bulb. 

8.  Coccyx.  14.  The  artenr  of  the  corpus  cayemo* 

9.  Internal  pudic  artery,  crossing  the  sum  ana  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 

penis. 
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and  is  only  brought  into  view  with  some  difficulty.  It  takes  the 
same  course  as  the  artery,  and  ends  in  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis, 
which  will  be  afterwards  dissected. 

[The  flaps  of  skin  should  be  carefully  sewed  together  before  the 
body  is  moved  from  its  position.] 

Anterior  Space  in  the  Female. 

[A  little  cotton-wool  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  vagina,  and  the 
margins  of  the  labia  majora  are  to  be  fastened  together  by  a  few 
stitdies.  An  incision  is  then  to  be  carried  transversely  above  the 
junction  of  the  labia,  from  which  two  vertical  incisions,  as  near  the 
margin  of  each  labiimi  as  convenient,  are  to  be  prolonged  to  the 
central  point  of  the  nerinaDum.  The  flaps  of  skin  can  now  be  re- 
flected m)m  the  middle  line,  supposing  the  transverse  incision 
behind  the  labia  to  h^ve  been  already  made.] 

The  Superficial  Fajscia  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  female  perinsum 
resembles  that  of  the  male,  in  being  divisible  into  two  layers— super- 
ficial and  deep. 

The  superficial  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  body  generally,  and  usually  contains  much  fat,  forming 
the  labium. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in 
the  male,  but  has  the  same  connections.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  groin,  and  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  front  of 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  nearly  to  the  tuberosity.  It  then 
makes  a  turn  aroimd  the  transversus  perinsei  muscle  on  each  side, 
and  joins  the  deep  perinsBal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament    v,  p.  183. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  vulva,  the  deep  layer  of  superficial 
fascia  is  divided  in  the  middle  Hne  and  becomes  continuous  with  the 
sheath  of  the  vagina ;  and  thus  also  the  pouch  between  the  deep 
layer  of  superficial  fascia  and  the  triangular  ligament  (p.  172)  is 
divided  in  the  female  into  two  parts,  which  have  been  named  pudendal 
or  wlvoscrotal  sacs  of  Broca. 

[The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
superficial  perinseal  vessels  and  nerves  dissected  out.] 

The  Superficial  Perinseal  Artery  (artery  of  the  labium)  (Fig. 
92,  5)  is  larger  than  in  the  male.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  internal  pudic 
artery,  and  arises  imder  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  to  run 
forwards  and  inwards.  It  enters  the  pouch  of  fascia  by  piercing  the 
lower  border  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  then  passes  over  or 
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under  the  transversus  peiinsei  muscle  to  supply   the   superficial 
muscles  of  the  perinaBum  and  the  labium. 
The  TransTene  Artery  (Fig.  92,  4)  is  a  branch  of  the  internal 

Fig.  92. 


pudic,  arising  immediately  in  front  of  or  with  the  preceding  vessel. 
It  runs  towards  the  median  line  close  to  the  transversus  muscle, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  opposite  artery  and  with  the  neighbouring 
branches.  Veins  corresponding  to  the  arteries  open  into  the  internal 
pudic  vein. 


Fig.  92. — ^The  female  perinfioum 

1.  Pudic  artery. 

2.  Branch  to  lerator  ani. 

3.  Inferior  hismorrhoidal  artery. 

4.  TraniYerse  artery. 

6.  Great  labial  (superficial  perinaal) 

artery. 

7.  Dorsal  artery  of  clitoris. 

8.  Artery  of  bulb. 

9.  Artery  to  cms  clitoridis. 

10.  Infenor  haemorrhoidal  nenre. 

11.  Pudio  nenre. 

12.  Muscular  branch. 

13.  Internal  superficial  perimeal  nerve. 

14.  External     superficial      perinatal 

nerre. 

15.  Its  junction  with — 

16.  Inferior  pudendal  nenre. 

17.  Bmall  sciatic  nerre. 


(from  Sayage's  'Illustrations '). 

18,  18.  Dorsal  nenre  of  clitoris. 

19.  nio-inguinal  nerre. 
A.  Anus. 

C.  Clitoris. 

M.  Meatus  urinarius. 

L.  Great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

V.  Vagina. 

0.  Coccyx. 

T.  Tuberosity  of  ischium. 

0.  Gluteus  maximus. 

€.  Levator  ani. 

d.  Superficial  transyerBe  muscle. 

e.  Compressor  bulbi. 
g.  Erector  clitoridis. 

A.  Triangular  ligament  (cut). 
•'.  Biceps  and  semi-tendmosus. 
j\  Adductor  magnus. 
k,  GraoiUs. 
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The  Snperflcial  PerinsBal  Nerves  (Fig.  92)  are  two  in  number, 
and  are  branches  of  the  pudic  nerve. 

The  internal  or  anterior  (13)  nerve  rans  upwards  and  inwards, 
entering  the  pouch  of  fascia  and  being  distributed  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  yalva. 

The  external  or  posterior  (14)  nerve  is  larger,  and  is  distributed  over 
the  superficial  muscles  of  the  perinseum,  forming  a  junction  with  the 
inferior  pudendal  nerve  of  Soemmering. 

The  Inferior  Pudendal  Nerve  (Soemmering)  (Fig.  92, 16)  is  a 
branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  which  pierces  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
thigh  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tuberodty  of  the  ischium.  It  is 
usuallj  of  small  size  in  the  female,  and  runs  upwards  and  inwards  to 
join  the  external  superficial  perinsBal  nerve. 

[The  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  turned  aside  and  the 
muscles  dissected  out.  The  muscles  are  much  less  distinct  than  in 
the  male  perineeum,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  all  their  fibres 
without  maceration  and  preparation,  which  it  is  impracticable  for 
the  student  to  undertake ;  he  will  be  able  to  make  out  sufficient 
however  to  assist  materially  in  following  the  description.] 

The  Perineeal  Body  of  Savage  (Fig.  93, 14)  is  a  structure  peculiar 
to  women,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  elastic  tissue  placed  between  the 
orifices  of  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  uniting  all  the  tissues  which 
meet  in  the  central  point  of  the  perineeum.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to 
allow  of  great  stretching,  without  tearing,  during  parturition. 

The  Superficial  Muscles  (Figs.  92  and  93)  of  the  female  peri- 
nsBum  closely  resemble  those  of  the  male,  with  the  exception  that 
the  two  portions  of  the  central  muscle  (corresponding  to  the  accele- 
rator urinsd)  are  separated  by  the  vulva.  On  each  side  therefore 
of  the  vulva  will  be  found  the  bulbo-cavemosus  ;  lying  on  the  ramus 
of  the  pubes,  the  erector  ditoridis  ;  and,  passing  from  the  tuber  ischii 
to  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum,  the  transversus  perinseL 

The  Bulbo-Cavemosus  (sphincter  vaginsa)  (Fig.  93,  5)  arises 
from  the  elastic  perinceal  body  between  the  anus  and  vagina,  two  or 
three  of  its  superficial  fibres  being  prolonged  into  the  sphincter  ani ; 
also  from  the  reflection  of  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (ischio- 
perinsBal  ligament  of  Savage)  for  nearly  an  inch,  and  decussating  with 
the  inner  fibres  of  the  transversus.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are 
divisible  into  three  sets,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  accelerator 
urinsa  of  the  male.  The  anterior  fibres  pass  forward  on  each  side  of 
the  vulva  to  meet  those  of  the  opposite  muscle  upon  the  clitoris,  and 
to  be  partially  inserted  into  the  sheath  of  the  clitoris ;  the  middle 
fibres  pass  beaeath  the  clitoris  and  over  the  great  veins  upon  the 
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metlifa,  which  are  analogous  to  the  coipus  spongiosum  of  the  male, 
meeting  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  posterior  fibres  paas  on  to 
the  triangular  ligament  (Savage). 

The  Erector  Clitoridis  (Fig.  93,  3)  resembles  the  erector  penis 
in  the  male,  and  though  actually  smaller  in  size,  bears  a  much  larger 

Fig.  93. 


proportion  to  its  organ  than  that  muscle.    It  arises  from  the  front  ot 
the  tuber  ischii,  and  is  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  cms  clitoridis. 
The  Transrersus  Perixiasi  (Fig.  93,  7)  arises  from  the  inner 

Fig.  93.— The  superficial  musclefl  of  the  female  peiinsDom  (from  Sayage). 

1.  Pubes.  9.  Obturator  intemuB  muiclc. 

2.  Clitoris.  10.  Vagina. 

3.  Erector  clitoridis.  11.  Lerator  ani  muscle. 

4.  Vestibule.  12.  Gland  of  Bartholin. 

5.  Bulbo-cayemoeus  muscle.  13.  Sphincter  ani  extemus. 

6.  Urethra.  14.  The  perinsal  body. 

7.  Superficial  transrene  muscle.  16.  Gluteus  mazimus. 

8.  Bmb  of  Tagina.  16.  Anus. 
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side  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  meets  its  fellow  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  central  perinseal  bodj,  where  it  is  blended  with 
the  fibres  of  the  bulbo-cavemosus  and  sphincter  ani,  and  the  deep 
sphincter  yaginse. 

The  Levator  Ani  (Fig.  93,  ii)  is  divided  by  Savage  into  three 
parts :  1.  The  pub<hcoccygeti8  is  now  seen  in  part,  its  fibres  having 
the  same  direction  as  the  sphincter  ani.  It  arises  from  the  back  of 
the  pubes,  and  its  fibres  encircle  the  rectum  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  sphincters,  and  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  last  two 
bones  of  the  coccyx.  2.  The  obturato-coccygem  arises  from  the  ilio- 
pubic line  of  division  of  the  pelvic  fascia  into  obturator  and  recto- 
vesical layers  (white-line),  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  last  two 
bones  of  the  coccyx.  3.  The  ischio-eoccygeus  corresponds  to  the 
coccygeus  muscle  as  ordinarily  described,  and  extends  from  the  spine 
of  the  ischium  to  the  side  of  the  coccyx. 

[The  bulbo-cavemosus  muscle  is  to  be  divided  at  its  origin  and 
turned  up,  being  dissected  from  the  bulb  of  the  vagina  beneati^  and 
from  the  triangular  ligament  The  transversus  perimei  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  erector  clitoridis  detached  from  the  bone  with  the 
eras  clitoridis,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  a  vascular  body  attached  to 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes  for  half  an  inch.  This  is  to  be  drawn  forward, 
a  branch  of  artery  going  to  it  being  preserved,  and  the  triangular 
ligament  will  be  exposed?) 

The  Bulb  of  the  Vagina  (Fig.  93,  8)  (bulbus  vestibuH  of  Eobelt) 
corresponds  precisely  to  one  half  of  the  bulb  of  the  male.  It  is  a 
vascular  body  placed  on  the  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  fascia  derived  from  the  triangular  ligament  or 
deep  perinsal  fascia.  Each  bulb  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  ib 
composed  of  a  plexus  of  veins,  which  communicate  with  the  great 
veins  of  the  clitoris. 

The  Triang^ular  Ligament  (Fig.  93)  or  Deep  Perinssal  fascia 
resembles  that  of  the  male,  and  is  a  strong  process  of  fibrous  tissue 
stretching  across  the  pubic  arch,  being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  on  each  side  behind  the  crura  clitoridis.  It  is 
perforated  by  the  urethra  and  by  the  vagina,  with  the  coats  of  which 
it  is  firmly  incorporated ;  it  gives  passage  also  to  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  pudic  arteries  and  nerves,  as  in  the  male,  and  to  the 
large  veins  of  the  clitoris  and  bulbs  which  pass  to  the  plexus  on  the 
nedc  of  the  bladder. 

fThe  triangular  ligament  is  to  be  carefully  detached  frt>m  the  bone 
ana  removed,  when  the  deep  muscles  and  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  are  to  be  dissected.] 
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The  Deep  Muscles  are  the  Deep  Transverse,  and  the  Constrictor 
of  the  Vagina. 

The  Deep  Transverse  Muscle  arises  from  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  and  passes  to  the  central  point  of  the  perinsBiun,  where  it 
meets  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Constrictor  of  ^e  Vag^ina  consists  of  a  few  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum,  and  ascend  to  meet  the 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side  over  the  urethra. 

Involuntary  circular  fibres  surround  the  whole  length  of  the 
female  urethra. 

The  Glands  of  Bartholin  (Fig.  93,  12)  correspond  to  Cowper's 
glands  in  the  male.  Each  gland  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  and  is 
situated  behind  the  triangular  ligament  opposite  the  lower  border  of 
the  bulb.  The  minute  duct  of  each  gland  opens  on  the  mucous 
surfEice  of  the  vagina,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  orifice  and  in  front 
of  the  hymen. 

Pudic  Artery  and  Nerve  (Fig.  92).  The  terminations  of  the 
pudic  artery  and  nerve  in  the  female  correspond  closely  to  those  of 
the  male,  but  are  much  smaller.  The  artery  lies  imder  cover  of  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes  with  the  nerve,  and  gives  off  an  artery  to  the 
bulb,  to  the  cms  clitoridis,  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  (8)  runs  transversely  inwards,  and  terminates 
in  the  bulb  of  the  vagina. 

The  artery  to  the  cms  cUtcridis  (9)  is  very  small,  and  is  lost  in  that 
organ. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  (7}  reaches  the  dorsum  of  the  organ 
with  the  corresponding  nerve. 

The  Dorsal  Vein  of  the  clitoris  is  of  large  size,  and  passes  backwards 
to  open  into  the  great  veins  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  Pudic  Nerve  (11)  gives  off  muscular  branches  (12),  and 
ends  in  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  clitoris  (18X  which  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  that  organ  than  the  corresponding  nerve  of  the 
penis. 

ITThe  flaps  of  skin  should  be  carefully  fastened  together  with  stitches 
belore  the  body  is  moved  from  its  position.] 

DiSSEOnON  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  WaLL. 

The  dissection  of  the  Perinseum  having  been  completed,  the 
student  should  proceed  to  examine  the  abdominal  wall,  the  condition 
of  which  will  vary  considerably  in  different  subjects.  In  a  &t  subject 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen  will  be  smooth  and  uniform,  but  in  a  thin 
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moBcuLir  subject  the  prominences  of  the  mnsdes  will  be  zeadily 
recognised.  In  all  bodies,  the  mnbilicns  will  be  seen  in  the  median 
line  about  midway  between  the  pubes  and  the  ensiform  cartilage  of 
the  sternum,  and  it  should  be  noted  whether  there  is  any  protrusion 
at  this  point,  constituting  an  exomphaloi  or  umbilical  hernia.  The 
median  line  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  depressed,  corresponding,  as 
will  be  afterwards  seen,  to  the  linea  alba,  and  it  is  here,  below  the 
umbilicus,  that  the  operation  of  paracentesis  or  tapping  the  abdomen 
is  performed. 

On  each  side  of  the  median  line  and  parallel  to  it,  is  the  promi- 
nence caused  by  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  and  occasionally  the 
markings  in  that  muscle  known  as  the  linea  tramvenas  can  be  seen 
through  the  skin.  Immediately  above  the  pubes  and  close  to  the 
median  line  is  occasionally  seen  the  prominence  of  the  pyramidaUs 
muscle  on  each  side.  The  pubic  bone  will  be  recognised  with  the 
finger,  which  should  be  carried  outwards  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes, 
to  which  Poupart's  ligament  is  attached.  The  ligament  when  traced 
out  will  be  followed  along  the  fold  of  the  groin  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  from  which  the  iliac  crest 
passes  backwards.  On  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  the 
interdigitations  of  the  obliquus  extemus  with  the  serratus  magnus 
may  be  seen  through  the  skin,  in  a  well  developed  subject 

The  condition  of  the  abdominal  rings  and  inguinal  canal  should  be 
carefully  examined  before  the  skin  is  removed.  If  the  spermatic  cord 
be  traced  up  from  the  testis,  it  may  be  felt  to  disappear  through  an 
opening  known  as  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  even  in  a  per- 
fectly well-formed  subject  the  fore-finger  can  be  passed  into  the  ring 
with  tolerable  facility,  if  pushed  up  from  below,  carrying  the  scrotum 
before  it  In  a  subject  with  a  tendency  to  hernia,  the  finger  can  be 
carried  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  or  if 
a  rupture  actually  exists,  may  be  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
pushing  before  it  the  loose  skin.  If  any  tumour  of  the  scrotum 
should  happen  to  be  present,  it  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
its  nature  diagnosed,  with  a  view  to  confirmation  by  subsequent 
examination. 

In  the  female,  the  abdominal  ring  is  usually  of  small  size,  and 
generally  too  contracted  to  admit  the  finger,  but  may  be  enlarged  by 
a  hernia.  The  projection  above  the  pubes  which  is  covered  with 
hair  and  known  as  the  riums  Veneris^  is  due  simply  to  a  development 
of  fat  in  the  superficial  fascia  at  this  point  The  ^dn  of  the  abdomen 
of  women  who  have  borne  children  is  marked  by  numerous  small 
white  scars,  the  result  of  its  over-distension  during  pregnancy. 
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Perciissioii  and  palpation  should  be  carefully  practiBed,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  limits  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  abdomen  before 
the  dissection  is  begun,  and  the  student  is  referred  to  Fig.  106,  on 
which  the  position  of  the  several  viscera  is  shown  in  health,  but 
from  which  considerable  variations  may  be  expected.  The  presence 
of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  ascertained  by  the  production 
of  fluctuation,  between  the  hands  applied  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
abdomen. 

[In  order  to  dissect  the  abdominal  wall,  it  is  nec^sarv  to  distend  the 
abdomen  fully  with  air.  To  do  this,  a  narrow  knife  should  be  thrust 
through  the  umbilicus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  a  blowpipe  be 
inserted.  A  circular  incision  is  then  to  be  made  through  the  skin 
round  the  umbilicus,  and  a  piece  of  whipcord  tied  round  the  blow- 
pipe and  in  the  groove  cut  in  the  skin.  When  the  abdomen  has 
Deen  fully  distended,  the  blowpipe  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
opening  carefully  secured. 

One  incision  is  to  be  carried  £rom  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
pubes  (avoiding  the  umbilicus),  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  horizontally  to  the  middle  line.  A  third  at  the  level  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  is  to  reach  well  back  to  the  loins.  The  skin  is  then 
to  be  reflected  Som  the  median  line  by  these  incisions.] 

The  Superficial  Fascia  in  this  region  resembles  that  throughout 
the  body,  but  is  sometimes  much  loaded  with  £at ;  it  is  to  be  re- 
flected by  the  same  incisions  as  the  skin,  and  in  doing  this  there  will 
be  found  in  it  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  Cutaneous  Verves  (Fig.  94)  consist  of  two  sets,  anterior  and 
lateral.  The  cmterior  nerves,  which  are  very  small,  will  be  found  in 
two  rows,  one  dose  to  the  linea  alba,  and  the  other  piercing  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  two  inches  from  the  median  line  ;  the 
lateral  branches  will  be  found  of  greater  length,  running  along  the 
fibres  of  the  same  muscle  and  also  giving  a  few  small  twigs  back- 
wards. Both  sets  are  derived  from  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves.  About 
two  inches  behind  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  half  an  inch 
above  the  crest,  will  be  found  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the 
last  dorsal  nerve,  and  close  upon  the  crest  of  the  bone  a  little  pos- 
terior to  the  preceding  nerve  will  be  seen  the  iliac  branch  of  the 
ilio-hypogastric  nerve  (1st  lumbar),  both  of  them  going  to  the 
buttock  (13). 

Accompanying  the  nerves  will  be  found  (in  a  well-injected  body 
only)  small  branches  of  arteries  derived  from  the  intercostal,  internal 
mammary,  and  epigastric  arteries. 
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[The  external  obliaue  muscle  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  dissector  begin- 
ning from  below  on  tne  right  side,  and  from  above  on  the  left,  and 
taking  care  not  to  remove  its  tendon  near  the  median  line  by  mifi^take. 

Fig.  91. 


Fig.  94.— The  nerves  of  the  abdominal  wall  (from  Hirsohfeld  and  LeveUl^). 


1.  Fectoralia  major  (cut). 

2.  Berratufl  magnus. 

3.  Latiasimiia  aorsi. 

4.  Interooatal  muscles. 

5.  Bectus  abdominis. 

6.  Section  of  obliquus  extemus. 


7.  Obliquus  intemus. 

8.  TransverBalis  abdominis. 

9.  9.  Ninth  dorsal  nerre. 
10, 10.  Tenth  dorsal  nerve. 
11,  11.  Eleventh  dorsal  nerve. 
12, 12.  Twelfth  dorsal  nerve. 
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The  interdigitations  with  the  eerratos  magnus  and  latissiinus  dorsi 
are  to  be  carefully  defined.] 

The  Obliquus  Eztemus  (Fig.  1,  12)  has  its  origin  from  the  outer 
sur&ces  of  the  eight  lower  ribs,  and  thus  interdigltates  above  with 
the  serratus  magnus  by  five  points,  and  with  the  latissimus  dord 
below  by  three  points.  Its  fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  middle  line,  except  the  posterior  ones,  which 
pass  vertically  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

[In  order  to  see  the  whole  of  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  it  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  dissection  by  reflecting  the  triangle  of 
akin  left  upon  the  groin.] 

The  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  Groin  (Fig.  95)  differs  from  that 
over  the  abdomen  in  being  divisible  into  two  layers — superficial  and 
deep. 

The  mperfidaX  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (a)  resembles  that  found 
elsewhere,  but  the  deep  layer  (6)  (Scarpa's  fiasciA)  is  more  mem- 
branous. It  is  directly  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  in  the  perinseum  (p.  172),  and  is  attached  firmly  to  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament,  thus  pre- 
venting any  urine  which  may  have  been  infiltrated  into  the  tissues 
from  passing  down  the  thigh. 

Superficial  Vessels  and  Nerves  (Fig.  95).— Between  the  layers 
of  superficial  fascia,  will  be  found  three  small  branches  of  the  femoral 
artery  with  their  accompanying  veins. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  (d)  runs  outwards  about  the  level 
of  Poupart*s  ligament  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  ;  the  superficial 
epigastric  {e)  nms  upwards  for  a  short  distance  on  the  abdominal 
wall ;  and  the  superior  external  pvdic  (/)  runs  over  the  spermatic 
cord  to  the  scrotimi.  The  veins  corresponding  to  these  arteries  join 
the  saphenous  vein  as  it  opens  into  the  femoral.  Upon,  or  a  little 
below,  Poupart's  ligament  will  be  found  two  or  three  glands,  which 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

The  tendon  of  the  obliquus  externus  being  exposed,  a  nerve  will 
be  found  piercing  it  about  two  inches  above  the  pubes — the  tZto- 
hypogastric  from  the  Ist  lumbar;  and  another  may  be  traced  upon  the 
spermatic  cord — the  ilio-inguinal^n)  also  from  the  1st  lumbar  (Fig.  94). 

13.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  tiret       16.  lUo-hj-pogasthc  and  ilio-inguinal 

lumbar  (Uio-hypogastric).  nerves. 

14.  Anterior  cutaneous  bninch  of  iho-       17.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  seoood 

hypogastric.  intercostal  nerve. 

15.  Anterior  cutaneous  branch  of  ilio-       18.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  inter- 

inguinal,  costal  nerve. 
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Xnaertion  of  Obliquos  Eztemos  (Fig.  95). — 1st,  the  anterior 
half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  2nd,  the  whole 
length  of  Pouparfs  ligament,  i.e,,  the  thickened  inBertion  of  the 
external  oblique,  reaching  from  the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubes ;  3rd,  the  front  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes ; 
and  4th,  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  <dba,  i.^.,  £rom  the  ensiform 

Fifi.  95. 


Fig.  96. — Superficial  dlBsection  of  the  inguinal  and  femoral  i«gionB  (from  Wood 

•On  Rupture*). 
a.  Superficiallayeroffasciafreflected).      a,  Poupart's  ligament. 
d.  Beeper  layer  of  fascia  (reflected),       h.  Intercoluranar  fascia. 

the  superficial  vessels  bein^  left      i.  External  abdominal  ring. 

attached  to  the  external  oblique.       *.  Ardform  fibres  of  extemid  oblique. 
<?.  Inguinal  lymphatic  glands.  /.   Internal  saphena  vein, 

rf.  Superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery.      m.  Femoral  lymphatic  glands, 
f .  Superficial  epigastric  artery.  n,  Ilio-inguinal  nerve. 

/.  Superior  external  pudic  artery.  0.  Saphenous  opening. 
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cartilage  to  the  pubes.  In  addition  to  these  laiger  insertions  there 
are  two  small  ones  which  cannot  be  defined  in  the  present  stage, 
viz.,  into  the  ilio-pectineal  line  (forming  Qimbemafs  ligament)  and 
into  the  crest  of  the  pubes  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  triangular 
&Bcia. 

Immediately  above  the  pubes,  the  spermatic  cord  (or  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female)  will  be  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  tendon,  the  opening  being  obscured  by  the  intercolumnar  or 
exterwd  $permaHc  fascia,  which  must  be  removed  to  expose  the 
abdominal  ring. 

The  External  Abdominal  Bing  (Fig.  95,  t)  is  merely  a  slit  in 
the  external  oblique  tendon,  placed  obliquely  immediately  above  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  In  the  healthy  subject  it 
is  triangular  with  the  base  downwards  and  inwards,  being  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  across,  and  its  boundaries  have  been 
named  the  pillars  or  columns  of  the  ring.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  outer  pillar  is  triangular  at  the  upper  part,  but  becomes  roimd 
and  thick  below,  and  corresponds  to  Pouparf s  ligament ;  whilst  the 
internal  pillar  ib  flat,  and  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  tendon. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  ring  may  be  seen  some  curved  fibres  running 
in  a  transverse  direction  and  called  the  intercolumnar  fibres,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  formed  the  intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic 
fescia.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  spermatic  cord  does  not  lie  in 
the  centre  of  the  ring,  but  upon  the  outer  pillar  or  Poupart's 
ligament,  which  is  slightly  drawn  down  by  the  weight  of  the  testis. 

[The  external  oblique  is  to  be  reflected  by  cutting,  both  vertically 
ana  horizontally,  through  its  muscular  fibres  where  they  join  the 
tendon,  and  by  detaching  them  from  the  ribs  immediately  below 
their  origin.  The  greater  part  of  the  muscle  can  then  be  turned 
bock  towards  the  loin,  and  the  corresponding  tendon  may  be  dis- 
sected u^  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  median  line.  The  handle 
of  tiie  knife  should  be  passed  under  the  triangular  portion  of  tendon 
left  in  the  groin,  parallel  to  and  as  near  the  median  line  as  possible, 
id%er  which  the  tendon  may  be  readily  divided  by  a  vertical  mcision, 
and  reflected  towards  the  thi^h  without  endangering  the  subjacent 
parts.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  one  side  decussate  or  interlace  with  those  of  the  other 
immediatdy  above  the  pubes,  and  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
median  line,  where  they  become  attached  to  the  spline  and  crest  of 
the  pubes,  and  sometimes  as  for  as  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  thus 
forming  the  triangular  fascia,*    The  internal  oblique  muscle  will 

*  This  tiBsue,  which  ean  be  defined  in  well-deTel(n>ed  subjects  only,  is  better 
named  triangular /o^cta  than  triangular  ligamint,  which  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  tiie  deep  liucia  of  the  perinsBum. 
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then  be  exposed,  and  will  be  most  readily  cleaned  bv  beginning  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  on  the  right  side,  and  at  the  upper 
border  on  the  left  side  of  the  subject.] 

The  Obliquus  Intemus  (Fig.  94,  7). — The  fibres  of  this  muscle 
take  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  obliquus  extemus,  and 
therefore  have  their  origin  below  and  their  insertion  chiefly  above. 

The  origin  is  from  the  anterior 
Fig.  96.  two-thirds  of  the  middle  of  the 

crest  of  the  ilium ;  fix)m  the 
outer  half  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  and  slightly  from  ike 
fascia  lumborum.  The  upper 
fibres  pass  to  be  inserted  into 
the  cartilages  of  the  last  four 
ribs,  and  into  the  linea  alba  by 
an  aponeurosis,  which  is  split  to 
enclose  the  rectus  and  form  its 
sheath,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen ;  while  the  lower  fibres, 
becoming  gradually  more  and 
more  horizontal  in  their  course 
to  the  middle  line,  in  the  end 
arch  downwards  to  help  to  form 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  to  be 
inserted  into  the  crest  of  the 
pubes  and  the  ilio-pectineal 
line. 

In  the  male  subject,  some  pale 

muscular  fibres  will  be  found 

to  be  continuous  with  the  lower 

border  of  the  internal  oblique, 

and  to  overlie  the  spermatic  cord, 

forming  the  cremaster  muscle. 

The  Cremaster  (Fig.  100,  h),  consists  of  a  series  of  thin  muscular 

loops  spread  over  the  spermatic  cord.    It  is  attached  eziemaUy  to 

the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 

internal  oblique,  and  internally  to  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubes. 

In  addition  to  the  loops,  there  are  a  few  muscular  fibres  on  each  side 

of  the  spermatic  cord  connected  with  the  cremasteric  fascia.    The 

cremaster  is  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

Figs.  96,  97,  98. — Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  descent  of  the  testis  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunica  raginalis  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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To  explain  the  foTmation  of  thiB  muscle  it  will  be  neceesoiy  to 
refer  to  the  early  stage  of  fcetal  life,  when  the  testis  was  situated 
within  the  abdomen  and  immediately  below  the  kidney. 

About  the  seventh  month  of  fcetal  life  the  testis  passes  through 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  by  the  eighth  month  reaches  the 
scrotum,  a  process  of  peritoneum  (processus  vaginalis)  preceding  it, 
and  being  connected  with  the  testis  by  the  plica  gvhematrix.  The 
looped  fibres  of  the  cremaster  would  appear  to  be  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  drawn  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent. 

According  to  Curling,  a  muscular  band,  consisting  of  three  sets  of 
fibres  and  called  the  gvhemcumlum  testis,  passed  from  the  pubes  to 
the  testis,  and  its  divisions  had  .the  following  attachments — one  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotimi,  and  one,  on  each  side  of  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  pubes 
(Fig.  96).  By  the  action  of  these  bands  the  testicle  was  drawn 
down  as  far  as  the  external  abdominal  ring,  but  it  is  obvious  that 

Fig.  97.  Fig.  98. 


when  it  had  reached  this  point  the  lateral  bands  must  have  become 
horizontal,  and  thus  have  lost  all  power  of  traction  ;  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  testis  depended  therefore  upon  the  middle  band, 
which  continued  to  draw  the  gland  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum 
(Fig.  97).  The  effect  of  this  was  to  stretch  the  lateral  bands  attached 
to  the  pubes  on  each  side,  and  thus  they  formed  more  or  less 
complete  loops  upon  the  cord,  and  constituted  the  cremaster  muscle, 
being  aided  by  tie  lower  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  which  were 
drawn  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  progress  (Fig.  98). 

o 
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[The  internal  oblique  is  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  incision  from 
the  last  rib  to  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  iliimi,  and  this  is  to  be 
carried  alon^  the  crest  and  Poupart's  ligament  to  near  the  lower 
border  of  the  muscle.  The  muscular  fibres  must  be  carefully 
divided  until  a  cellular  interval  is  reached,  in  which,  near  the 
crista  ilii,  will  be  found  the  branches  of  an  artery  (circimiflexa  ilii). 

The  muscle  is  then  to  be  tum^ 
Fig.  99.  backwards    and    forwards,    care 

being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
exposed  nen^es  or  the  subjacent 
transversalis  muscle.] 

The  Nerves  (Fig.  94),  five  or 
six  in  number,  are  the  branches 
of  the  lower  dorsal  nerves,  which 
run  horizontally  forwards  to 
pierce  the  rectus  muscle  and 
emerge  on  the  front  of  the  abdo- 
men. At  this  stage  they  may 
be  seen  giving  off  their  lateral 
cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce 
the  obliquus  intemus  at  once. 
Close  above  the  crista  ilii  may 
be  found  the  branches  of  the  first 
lumbar  nerve  (i6)  (ilio-hypo- 
gastric  and  ilio-ingxdnal)  running 
dowTiwards  to  the  pubes. 

The  Transversalis  Muscle 
(Fig.  99,  6)  has  its  origin — 1, 
from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  lower  six  ribs, 
where  it  interdigitates  with  the 
diaphragm  ;  2,  by  three  aponeu- 
rotic slips  attached  respectively,  to  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  trans- 


Fig.  99.— Lateral  view  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle  (from  Wilson). 

1    Latissimus  dorsi.  9    Lower  part  of  the  left  rectus,  with 

2*.  Serratus  magnus.  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 

3.  Upper  part  of  the  external  oblique.  oblique  and  transversalis  pass- 

4.  Two  of  the  external  intercostal  ing  in  front. 

muacles.  10.  Bight  rectus  muscle. 

6.  Two  of  the  internal  interoostala.  11.  Poupart's  hgament. 

6.  Transversahs.  12.  Tensor  vagina  femoris  and  gluteus 

7.  Its  posterior  aponeurosis.  medius     invested^    by     fSascia 
3.  Jts  anterior  aponeurosis   passing  lata. 


behind  the  sLeath  of  the  rectus. 
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verse  processes,  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae  (together  forming  what 
is  commonly  called  the  fascia  lumbarum)  (Fig.  108) ;  3,  from  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  4, 
from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Its  insertion  is  into  the 
middle  line  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes,  being  insep- 
arably united  with  the  internal  oblique  ;  and  into  the  ilio-pectineal 
line,  forming  with  the  internal  oblique  the  conjoined  tendon. 

Anatomy  op  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Tlus  will  be  the  best  time  for  examining  the  parts  concerned 
in  inguinal  hernia,  which  is  the  protrusion  of  some  part  of  the 
abdominal  contents  through  certain  openings  in  the  region  of  the 
groin.  To  do  this,  the  muscles  should  be  restored  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  their  natural  positions,  and  the  student  will  then  see 
again  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  called  the 
external  abdominal  ring.  Through  this  opening  (the  intercolunmar 
fescia  having  been  previously  removed)  the  spermatic  cord  with  its 
vessels  will  be  seen  to  pass,  and  on  tracing  it  up  by  turning  the 
muscles  aside  in  their  order,  it  will  be  found  to  disappear  beneath 
the  sharp  arched  border  of  the  transversalis  muscle.  The  tissue  into 
which  it  disappears  is  the  fascia  transversalis^  lining  the  abdomen 
externally  to  the  peritoneum,  and  with  a  little  care  a  hole  may  be 
artificially  made  in  this  fascia  and  aroimd  the  cord,  to  which  the 
name  of  intemud  abdominal  ring  is  given.  The  opening  of  the  in- 
ternal ring  is  necessarily  artificial,  because  the  fascia  transversalis 
was  prolonged  upon  the  cokI  when  the  testis  was  drawn  out  of  the 
abdomen,  and  thus  took  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  being  hence  called 
the  infundibidar  fascia.*    (Fig.  100,  i.) 

The  Internal  Abdominal  Bing  (Fig.  101)  is  an  opening  in  the 
iiascia  transversalis,  placed  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  about  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  immediately  external  to  the  deep  epigastric 
vessels. 

The  Ingainal  Canal  (Fig.  100)  is  the  space  between  the  external 
and  internal  abdominal  rings,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  spermatic  cord.  The  simplest  way  therefore  to 
study  the  boundaries  of  the  canal  will  be  to  take  them  in  their 
relation  to  the  cord  which  lies  in  it  (Fig.  101). 

In  front  of  the  inguinal  canal  are  1,  (in  its  whole  length)  the 

*  The  infundibular  fascia  has  also  been  called  the  internal  spermatio  fascia. 

o  2 
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tendon  of  the  external  oblique  ;  2,  (in  its  outer  third)  the  lowest  part 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  ;  and  3,  a  small  portion 
of  the  cremaster.    Behind  are — beginning  nearest  the  internal  ring — 

Kg.  100. 


1,  the  fascia  transversaUs  (for  the  whole  length  of  the  canal)  ;  2,  the 
conjoined  tendon  (in  its  inner  third) ;  3,  the  triangular  fascia  (if  it 
exists).    Below  is  Poupart's  ligament.    Above  are  the  arched  border  of 

Fig.  100.— Dissection  of  the  inguinal  canal  (from  Wood  *  On  Rupture '). 

a.  External  obliaue  ^turned  down).  /.  Fascia  transTersaUs. 

b,  b.  Internal  oblique.  g.  Triangular  fascia. 
e,  TransYersalis.  n.  Cremaster. 

d.  Conjoined  tendon.  [opened.       t.  Infundibular  fisacia. 

0,  Bectus     abdominis    with     sheath 
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the  transversalis  muscle,  and  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and 
the  internal  oblique. 

Inguinal  Hernia  is  of  two  kinds,  oblique  and  direct.  Oblique 
passes  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  along  the  inguuml  canal, 
and  out  of  the  external  ring.    Direct  breaks  through  or  pushes  before 

Kg.  101^ 


Fasoia  tranflyersalis. 

Conjoined  tendon. 
Triangolar  fascia. 


it  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  at  its  lower  part  in  Hessel- 
bach's  triangle,  *.«.,  the  space  bounded  by  the  epigastric  artery,  the 
rectus,  and  Poupart's  ligament,  and  emerges  at  the  external  ring, 
thus  taking  a  more  direct  course  than  the  oblique  variety. 

The  coverings  of  each  hernia  will  be  best  seen  by  tracing  them 
from  within  outwards  ;  thus  oblique  hernia  would  have  (1)  peri- 
toneal sac  ;  (2)  in  coming  through  the  internal  ring  it  would  have 
the  flEiscia  transversalis,  or  infundibular  fascia  ;  (3)  in  passing  beneath 
the  internal  oblique  it  would  have  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  united  by  cellular  tissue  and  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
cremasteric  feiscia  ;  in  emerging  from  the  external  ring  it  would  have 
(4)  the  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia,  and  (5)  the  superficial 
fascia  and  skin. 

Direct  hernia  would  have,  (1)  the  peritoneum,  and  (2)  the  fieiscia 
transversalis,  (for  both  line  the  abdomen)  ;  then  pushing  into  the 
inguinal  canal  it  would  have  a  covering  (3)  from  the  conjoined 
tendon ;  and  lastly  emerging  from  the  external  ring,  it  would  have 
(4)  the  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fotscia,  and  (5)  the  superficial 

Fig.  101. — Diagram  of  the  in^inal  canal,  showing  its  anterior  and  posterior 
boundaries  (drawn  by  J.  T.  uray). 
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fascia  and  skin.  Thus  the  number  of  coverings  of  both  varieties  is 
the  same,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  the  conjoined 
tendon  for  the  cremaster  muscle. 

Coverings  op  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Oblique.  Direct. 

Peritoneum  or  sac.  Peritoneum  or  sac. 
Fascia  transrersalis  (or  infundibular       Fascia  transYersalii. 

fascia). 

Cremaster  muscle  (or  fascia).  Conjoined  tendon. 

Intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia.  Intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fiGMcia. 

Superficial  fascia.  Superficial  fascia. 

Skm.  Skin. 

By  dividing  the  fascia  transversalis  about  half  an  inch  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  there  will  be  found  an  artery 
called  the  deep  epigastric,  lying  between  the  two  rings  and  running 
in  a  line  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  have  been  named  external  or  internal 
according  to  their  relation  to  this  vessel.  It  is  obvious  that  a  hernia 
passing  through  the  internal  ring  must  be  external  to  this  artery,  and 
hence  oblique  hernia  and  external  hernia  are  synonymous  terms.  In 
the  same  way,  direct  hernia  protrudes^through  the  abdominal  wall  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  thus  internal  is  the  same 
as  direct  hernia. 

The  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  hernia  being  fully  compre- 
hended, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  direction  in  which  force  is  to 
be  applied  to  return  the  protruded  bowel  into  the  abdomen — com- 
monly called  the  taxis — must  differ  in  the  two  cases  ;  and  the  student 
shoidd  notice  the  effect  which  the  position  of  the  body  and  limbs  has 
upon  the  tissues  near  the  groin.  Thus,  with  the  body  and  legs 
extended  at  full  length,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  rendered 
tense  ;  whilst  if  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  adducted, 
and  the  body  bowed  forward,  the  structures  become  relaxed,  and 
would  more  readily  admit  of  the  return  of  the  protruded  bowel. 

Varieties  of  Hernia, — There  are  two  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  termed  ccmgenitaX  hernia  and  infantile  or  encysted  hernia^  the 
anatomy  of  which  requires  explanation. 

To  understand  these  fully  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  descent  of  the  testis  (p.  193).  When  the  testicle  is 
in  the  abdomen  it  has  the  peritoneum  attached  to  its  surface,  and 
during  its  descent  into  the  scrotum  it  accordingly  drags  a  fold  of 
peritoneum  down  with  it,  so  that  at  first  a  tube  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  inguinal  canal  (Fig.  98).    By  a  natural  process 
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occnning  during  the  later  months  of  festal  life,  an  obliteration  of 
the  portion  of  tube  within  the  canal  takes  place,  and  thus  a  small  sac 
is  formed  around  the  testis  which  is  called  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
while  a  mere  dimple  is  left  in  the  peritoneum  at  the  internal 
ring.  Thus,  when  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  parts  a  hernia 
descends,  its  sac  is  above  and  quite  distinct  from  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(Fig.  102). 

Occasionally,  however,  this  obliteration  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  tunica  vaginalis  remains  continuous  with  the  peritoneunu    In 

Fig.  102.  Fig.  103.  Fig.  104. 


that  case  the  hernia  descends  at  once  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
lies  over  the  testis,  and  being  the  consequence  of  a  congenital  defect 
it  is  termed  congenital  hernia  (Fig.  103). 

In  what  is  termed  congenital  hydrocele  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment is  the  same,  and  the  fluid  runs  from  the  peritoneal  cavity 
into  the  scrotum  and  back  again,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
patient 

Infantile  or  encysted  hernia  exists  when  only  a  partial  obliteration 
of  the  peritoneal  tube  has  taken  place,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
left  larger  than  usual  and  prolonged  into  the  inguinal  canal  to  a 
slight  extent.  Thus,  when  a  hernia  descends,  it  pushes  down  behind 
this  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  there  are  therefore  three 
layers  of  serous  membrane  in  front  of  that  covering  the  intestine,  two 

Fig.  102. — Diagram  of  a  common  scrotal  hernia,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
sac  to  the  tunica  yaginalis  testis  (J.  T.  Oray). 

Fig.  103.— Diagram  of  a  congenital  hernia,  the  sac  being  continuous  with  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis  (J.  T.  Gray). 

Fig.  104.— Diamm  of  an  infantile  hernia,  showing  the  tunica  vaginalis  pro- 
longMl  in  front  of  the  sac  (J.  T.  Oray). 
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being  formed  by  the  tunica  vaginaliB  and  one  by  the  peritoneal  sac 
(Kg.  104). 

Surgery. — OperaUon  for  Strangulated  Hernia. — In  this  operation 
the  object  is  to  reach  and  divide  any  tissue  which  presses  upon  the 
bowel  and  prevents  its  retum  within  the  abdomen.  An  incision  is 
made  over  the  external  ring,  and  the  surgeon  dissects  carefully  down 
through  the  several  layers  (which  are  never  distinctly  separable  in 
practice)  until  he  reaches  the  peritoneal  sac,  which  is  recognised  by 
its  bluish  appearance.  Passing  the  forefinger  carefully  around  this 
he  feels  for  the  stricture,  which  may  possibly  be  at  the  external  ring 
(where  it  is  easily  divided),  or  more  probably  within  the  inguinal 
canal.  Having  discovered  the  stricture,  he  next  passes  the  hernia- 
knife  along  the  finger,  and,  using  it  or  a  director  as  a  guide,  insinuates 
the  knife,  held  flat,  beneath  the  stricture,  and  divides  it  by  bringing 
the  edge  of  the  knife  upwards  and  pressing  it  against  the  tissues  with 
the  finger. 

The  direction  in  which  the  superficial  incision  is  made  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  in  the  deep  incision  the  rule  is  to  cut  directly 
upwards,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  epigastric  artery ;  for  since  a 
mistake  in  the  diagnosis  between  an  external  and  an  internal  hernia 
may  occur,  owing  to  the  parts  becoming  distorted  and  the  abdominal 
rings  drawn  together  in  old-standing  hemise,  it  is  well  to  be  careful 
lest  the  artery  should  be  divided. 

Radical  Cure  of  Hernia, — Various  operations  have  been  suggested 
for  the  cure  of  rupture  by  obliterating  the  inguinal  canal,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Wurtzer's  and  Wood's.  Wurtzer^s  operation  con- 
sisted in  the  invagination  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  which  was 
fjEistened  into  the  inguinal  canal  by  a  plug  of  wood,  from  which  a 
needle  passed  transfixing  the  front  wall  of  the  canal.  Inflammation 
was  thus  excited,  and  the  portion  of  skin  remained  in  situ  for  a  time, 
effectually  plugging  up  the  canal,  but  was  found  to  descend  almost 
nvariably  after  any  exertion,  and  the  operation  has  therefore  been 
generally  abandoned. 

Wood's  operation  consists  essentially  in  closing  the  lower  part  of 
the  inguinal  canal  and  external  abdominal  ring,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  invagination  of  a  piece  of  fascia.  The  left  forefinger  being 
passed  beneath  the  margin  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  a  needle  is  thrust 
through  the  tendon  and  afterwards  through  the  internal  and  extemal 
pillars  of  the  ring,  and  these  three  points  are  drawn  together,  thus 
occluding  the  canaL*^ 

*  For  tvll  particulars  of  the  modificationB  of  this  operation,  the  student  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Wood's  valuable  work  on  Bupture. 
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The  Spermatic  Cord  may  now  be  examined,  and  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  the  va$  deferens  or  duct  of  the  testicle,  together  with 
the  spermatic  artery  and  veins,  bound  together  with  loose  areolar 
tissue  and  covered  more  or  less  by  the  cremaster  muscle.  In  a 
well-injected  subject  a  small  branch  may  be  tiaced  from  the 
epigastric  artery  to  the  cord,  which  is  the  cremasteric  artery ;  and 
the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  may  be  found  in 
the  cremaster  muscle,  which  it  supplies.  The  position  of  the  vas 
deferens  at  the  back  of  the  cord  should  be  noticed,  and  may  always 
be  recognised  by  its  feeling  like  a  piece  of  whipcord.  Upon  the  vas 
may  be  found  a  small  branch  of  the  vesical  artery — the  deferential 
artery. 

Tunica  Vaginalis  Testis  (Fig.  102). — ^By  drawing  the  testicle  out 
of  the  scrotum  and  making  an  incision  over  the  anterior  part  of  it, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  will  be  opened,  and  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  upon  the  testis,  and  the  reflexa  or 
part  around.  The  tunica,  vaginalis  propria  converts  the  subjacent 
tunica  albuginea  into  a  fibro-serous  membrane,  the  other  examples  of 
which  are  the  pericardium  and  the  dura-mater. 

The  Penis  should  now  be-  examined,  and  the  student  may 
advantageously  practise  the  operation  of  circumcision.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  skin  becomes  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  margin  of  the  fore-skin  or  prepuce,  which  is  lined 
by  the  membrane  continued  from  the  glans  penis.  Below  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  will  be  found  the  fold  called  the  frcenum  prasputii^ 
and  around  the  base  of  the  glans  penis  is  a  circular  ridge,  the  corona 
gkmdis,  upon  which  open  a  number  of  sebaceous  glands,  the  glanduUe 
odoriferce,  that  secrete  the  smegma  prceputii.  An  incision  is  to  be 
carried  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis,  when  there  will  be 
found  the  dorsal  vein  with  the  dorsal  artery  and  nerve  on  each 
side  of  it,  the  nerve  being  most  external  The  artery  and  nerve 
are  the  terminations  of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve,  and  the  vein 
passes  through  the  triangular  ligament  to  open  into  the  prostatic 
plexus. 

The  Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  penis  is  a  triangular  piece  of 
strong  fibrous  tissue,  attached  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis,  where  it  is  divided  into  two 
layers  to  give  passage  to  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves. 

[Returning  to  the  abdominal  wall  the  dissector  will  find  the 
rectus  musde  close  to  the  median  line  and  still  enclosed  in  its 
sheath,  through  which  it  is  indistinctly  visible.  The  line  between 
the  recti  is  known  as  the  linea  alba,  that  at  the  outer  border  of  each 
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muscle  as  the  linea  semilunaris,  and  the  transverse  markings,  three 
or  four  in  number,  are  the  linew  transversof,'] 

The  Sheath  of  the  Bectus  (Fig.  108)  having  been  opened  by 
a  vertical  incision,  will  be  found  to  be  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the 
internal  oblique,  which  splits  at  the  linea  semilunaris  to  enclose  it. 
Thus  in  front  of  the  muscle  there  is  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus 
extemus  and  one-half  of  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  intemus,  whilst 
behind  is  the  other  half  of  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  intemus  and 
the  tendon  of  the  transversalis.  This  arrangement  does  not  hold 
good  throughout,  for  upon  lifting  up  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus  it 
will  be  found  that  a  little  below  the  umbilicus  (seldom  so  low  as 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes)  the  sheath  is  wanting 
behind,  i,e,  it  passes  entirely  in  front,  and  there  is  nothing  between 
the  muscle  and  the  peritoneum  but  the  fascia  transversalis. 

The  point  where  the  sheath  ceases  to  pass  behind  the  rectus  is 
marked  by  a  sharp  curved  margin  (fold  of  Douglas),  over  which 
the  epigastric  vessels  will  be  seen  to  pass,  and  which  will  be  after- 
wards seen  from  behind  (Fig.  105,  c). 

[In  many  subjects  immediately  above  the  pubes,  in  front  of  the 
rectus  and  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  will  be  found  a  little  muscular 
sUp,  the  pyramidalis.  Both  muscles  are  to  be  cleaned  in  the 
direction  or  their  fibres.] 

The  Pyramidalis  (Fig.  94)  arises  from  the  crest  of  the  pubes 
close  to  the  median  line,  and  passes  up  for  about  two  inches  to  be 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba. 

The  Bectus  Abdominis  (Fig.  94,  5)  arises  by  two  heads,  one 
from  the  crest  and  the  other  from  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  expands 
into  a  broad  thin  muscle,  and  is  vnserted  into  the  ensiform  cartili^ 
and  into  the  cartilages  of  the  last  three  true  ribs  (5th,  6th,  and  7th). 

The  lineae  transverssa  are  tendinous  intersections  corresponding 
to  abdominal  ribs  ;  one  is  placed  nearly  opposite  the  umbilicus,  a 
second  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  a  third  between 
them.  A  fourth  is  occasionally  found  between  the  nmbilicua  and 
the  pubes. 

The  Epigastric  Artery  (Fig.  100)  is  to  be  traced  into  the  rectos 
nmsde,  which  it  will  be  found  to  enter  at  the  part  where  the  sheath 
is  deficient,  passing  over  the  fold  of  Douglas.  The  muscle 
should  be  divided  and  carefully  dissected  off  the  artery,  which  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  sternum,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
mammary  artery.  This  is  a  most  important  anastomosis,  forming 
a  direct  communication  between  the  subclavian  and  the  external 
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iliac  arteries,  which  comes  into  pky  after  ligature  of  the  external  or 
common  iliacs,  or  obstruction  of  the  descending  aorta. 

The  nerves  piercing  the  rectus  are  the  terminations  of  the  lower 
intercostal  nerves,  which  pass  through  it  and  the  sheath  to  reach  the 
skin  (Fig.  94). 

The  Fascia  Transversalis  is  the  membrane  lining  the  tranch 
versalis  muscle,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  iliaca  covering  the 
iliacus  muscle.  It  varies  in  appearance,  being  usually  thin  and 
transparent,  but  in  fat  subjects  becoming  thickened  and  united  with 
the  sub-peritoneal  layer  of  adipose  tissue.  Midway  between  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  half  an 
inch  above  Poupart^s  ligament  in  the  fascia  transversalis,  is  the 
internal  abdomirwl  ring,  through  which  the  spermatic  cord  of  the 
male  and  round  ligament  of  the  female  reach  the  groin,  receiving 
in  their  passage  a  covering  from  the  fascia  transversalis  (infimdi- 
bular  fascia).  Beneath  the  middle  of  Pouparfs  ligament  the  fascia 
transversalis  passes  upon  the  external  iliac  vessels  to  join  the  iliac 
fascia  in  forming  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  (p.  87),  and  a  few 
thickened  fibres  lying  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  form  the  deep 
crural  a/rck. 

Action  of  the  Abdominal  Muscles. — The  abdominal  muscles 
compress  the  viscera  when  put  in  action,  and  thus  act  as  muscles  of 
expiration^  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  diaphragm.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  to  the  lower  ribs  enables  them  at  the  same  time 
to  depress  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  thus  assisting  the  internal  inter- 
costal muscles.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  play  chiefly 
in  violent  expiratory  efforts,  such  as  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.,  and 
have  a  most  important  action  upon  the  viscera  during  the  acts  of 
micturition,  defcecation,  vomiting,  and  parturition.  The  rectus 
abdominis  has  the  power  of  approximating  the  pelvis  and  thorax,  as 
seen  in  rising  from  the  supine  position  without  the  aid  of  the  hands, 
or  in  climbing.  When  spasmodically  contracted  in  tetanus,  it  pro- 
duces the  bowed  condition  of  the  trunk  known  as  emproethotonos. 

The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied,  by  the  lower  six  intercostal 
nerves,  and  by  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  iHo-inguinal  branches  of  the 
first  lumbar  nerve  (Fig.  94). 

The  abdominal  wall  having  been  finished  on  both  aides,  the 
dissectors  should  cut  through  the  remains  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  two  or  three  places  until  the  peritoneum  is  exposed,  but  without 
injuring  the  latter,  in  order  to  study  the  appearance  of  the  mem- 
brane which  forms  the  sac  of  a  hernia.  They  should  then  open  the 
abdomen  and  dissect  the  viscera  together. 
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Cavity  op  the  Abdomen. 

[The  abdomen  is  to  be  opened  by  a  transverse  incision  at  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus,  and  another  cut  is  to  be  carried  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  sternum,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  Hue.] 

By  holding  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  before 
Fig.  106. 


Fig.  105.— Dissection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  from  within,  the 
peritoneum  having  been  remored  (from  Wood  *  On  Rupture '). 

a.  External  iliac  artery.  /.  Fascia  transrersalis. 

b.  Epigastric  artery.  a,  Yas  deferens. 

c.  Boiler  of  the  posterior  part  of  the       A.  Spermatic  yessels. 

sheath  of  the  rectiu   (fold  of      «.    Obliterated  hypogastric  artery. 
Douglas).  k.  Lymphatics  in  crural  ring. 

d.  Conjoined  tendon  in  the  triangle      /.   Internal  abdominal  ring. 

of  Hesselbach.  m.  Urachus. 

e.  pMterior  surface  of  rectus.  ti.  Bladder. 
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dividing  it  in  the  median  line,  and  viewing  it  from  beliind,  the  dis- 
sectors will  peiceive  through  the  peritoneum  five  cords  taking  a 
course  towards  the  umbilicus  (Fig.  105).  The  central  cord  is  the 
obliterated  urachus  (m),  those  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  arteries  (i),  and  the  outside  ones  are  the  two  epigastric 
arteries  (6)  seen  through  the  walL  The  peritoneum  is  raised  into 
distinct  folds  by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  external  to 
the  epigastric  artery  on  each  side  may  be  seen  a  small  dimple  in  the 
membrane,  marking  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  rings. 
The  term  "  Hesselbach^s  triangle  "  {d)  has  been  applied  to  the  tri- 
angular space  bounded  by  the  border  of  the  rectus  internally,  the 
epigastric  artery  externally,  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  and  it  is 
through  this  that  direct  inguinal  hernia  forces  its  way.  The  fold  of 
Douglas  (c),  or  sharp  lower  margin  of  the  posterior  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  will  be  readily  perceived  through  the  peritoneum. 

[By  dividing  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  median 
line,  it  can  be  reflected  on  each  side,  and  the  abdominal  contents  will 
be  exposed.] 

Abdominal  Cavity  (Fig.  106). — The  parts  first  seen  on  opening 
the  abdomen  are  the  stomach  and  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  left  lobe  and  the  gall-bladder  if  distended,  whilst  the 
great  omentum  passing  down  from  the  stomach  conceals  the  rest  of 
the  intestines.  Should,  however,  the  great  omentum  be  turned  up, 
as  often  happens,  the  mass  of  the  small  intestines  will  be  visible,  and 
immediately  below  the  stomach  the  transverse  colon.  The  ascending 
and  descending  colon  will  be  more  or  less  visible  on  each  side, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  distension.  A  very  much  distended 
bladder,  or  the  pregnant  uterus,  would  be  visible  at  once,  and  the 
amount  of  liver  and  stomach  which  will  appear  will  depend  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  those  organs,  and  upon  their  not  having  been 
displaced  by  tight-lacing. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  the 
following  regions,  by  imaginary  lines  passing  vertically  from  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  Poupart*s  ligament  on  each 
side  ;  and  horizontally,  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilages  and 
the  spines  of  the  ilium,  respectively.  In  the  centre  are  the  epigastric, 
umbilical,  and  hypogastric  regions ;  and  at  each  side  the  hypo- 
chondriac, lumbar,  and  iliac  or  inguinal  regions. 

The  position  of  the  several  viscera  should  now  be  noted  and  the 
different  organs  identified. 
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Fig.  106. 


Regions  op  the  Abdomen. 


Bight  Hypochondriac 

Epigastric. 

Left  Hypochondriac. 

Bight  TiUmbar. 

Umbilical. 

Left  Lumbar. 

Bight  Tliac. 

Hypogastric. 

Left  Iliac. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  part,  the  liver  will  be  found  to  occupy  the 
right  hypochondriac,  the  epigastric,  and  a  small  part  of  the  left 
hypochondriac  regions ;  passing  to  it  from  the  umbilicus  will  be  seen 
the  obliterated  umbilical  vein.    The  stomach  will  be  seen  in  the  epi- 

Fig.  106. — The  abdominal  viscera  in  sifu^  the  great  omentum  having  been 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  parts  more  distinctly  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray).  The 
lines  mark  the  regions  of  the  abdomen. 

L.  Liver.  T.  C.  Transverse  colon. 

8.    Stomach.  S.  F.  Sigmoid  flexure. 

S.  I.  Small  intestine.  B.   Bladder. 
C.  CsBcum. 
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gastric  region,  with  its  greater  or  left  end  reaching  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium.  By  drawing  this  end  out  from  beneath  the  ribs,  the 
spleen  will  be  found  attached  to  it,  and  will  also  frequently  be  found 
to  be  bound  firmly  to  the  diaphragm  by  old  inflammatory  adhesions. 
Tracing  the  stomach  to  the  right  side  it  will  be  foimd  to  terminate 
in  the  small  intestine  (duodenum),  and  the  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  organs  is  marked  by  a  thickened  band  of  fibres,  the 
pylorus.  The  duodenum  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  only  at 
present.  By  drawing  up  the  great  omentum  the  transverse  colon  will 
be  exposed  crossing  the  umbilical  region,  and  continuous  on  the  right 
side  with  the  ascending  colon,  and  on  the  left  with  the  descending 
colon,  which  should  l)e  traced  out.  Occupying  the  hypogastric  region 
are  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  two-fifths  of  which  constitute  the 
jejunum,  and  the  remainder  the  ileum  ;  this  may  be  seen  to  end  in 
the  lai^e  intestine  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  the  commencement 
of  the  colon  (caput  caecum  coli,  or  caecum)  will  be  recognised  by  its 
little  appendage,  the  appendix  vermiformis.  In  the  left  iliac  region 
will  be  seen  the  tortuous  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  called  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  which  may  be  traced  to  its  termination  in  the  rectum 
at  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis. 

TABLE  OF  ABDOMINAL  CONTENTS. 


Right  Bypochondriac 
Rtgion. 

Bight  lobe  of  Urer  and 
nil-bladder,  Ist  part  of 
daodenum^epatic  flexure 
of  colon,  right  supra-renal 
cmule,  and  part  of  right 
kidney. 


Epigastric  Region, 


Left  Hupoehoitdriae 
Region, 


Stomach    (centre    and  Stomach  (cardiac  end), 

pylonifl),  left  lobe  of  liver,  tpleen  and  tail  of  pan- 

oelic     axis,     abdominal  creas,  snlenic  flexure  of 

aorta,  yena   cava,   semi-  colon,    left     supra-renal 

lunar  ganglia,  receptacu-  capsule,  and  part  of  left 
lum    cnyli,     and     vena ,  kidney, 
azygos. 


I 


Right  Lumbar  Region, 

Ascending  colon,  small . 
intestine,  2nd  part  of  duo- 
denum, head  of  pancreas,  '< 
right  kidney.  ' 

Right  Iliac  Region, 

Csecum  coli,  ureter, 
spermatic  vessels. 


Umbilical  Region. 

Great  omentum,  trans- 
verse colon,  3rd  portion 
of  duodenum,  body  of 
pancreas. 

Hypogastric  Region. 

Small  intestines,  apex 
of  bladder  in  distension 
and  in  children.  Preg- 
nant uterus. 


Left  Lumbar  Region. 

Descending  colon,  small 
intestine,  left  kidney. 


Left  Iliac  Region. 

Sigmoid  colon,  ureter, 
spermatic  vessels. 


The  above  table  of  necessity  includes  organs  whoee  positions  cannot  be  sc?n 
at  present,  and  will  be  subsequently  studied. 
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It  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  notice  the  distinctiye  appearances 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  particularly  the 
differences  between  the  large  and  small  intestines.  The  condition  of 
the  intestines  will  vary  so  much  according  to  the  mode  of  death,  that 
mere  size  is  no  criterion,  the  small  intestines  being  occasionally 
distended  to  a  much  greater  size  than  the  large ;  but  attention  to  the 
following  points  will  prevent  all  possibility  of  error.  The  cylinder 
of  the  small  intestine  is  uniform  throughout,  and  the  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth  ;  the  large  intestine  on  the  contrary  will  be  found 
to  be  pouched  or  slightly  constricted  at  short  interv^  throughout, 
except  the  rectum.  Moreover  it  will  be  seen  to  be  marked  by 
distinct  bands  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  three  in  number,  and 
in  most  subjects  small  pieces  of  hi  (appendices  epiploicse)  will  be 
found  attached  along  the  free  border.  In  the  healthy  condition  the 
large  intestine  is  about  as  large  again  as  the  small  intestine. 

The  Peritoneum  (Fig.  107). — The  serous  membrane  covering  the 
intestines  is  now  to  be  traced,  in  doing  which  the  student  must  bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  already  opened  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  was  previously  a  shut  sac  The  best  way  to  learn  the  peri- 
toneum is  to  trace  it  as  simply  as  possible  at  first,  and  afterwards  to 
study  any  complications. 

Beginning  at  the  imibilicus,  the  membrane  will  be  seen  to  line  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  so  to  reach  the  diaphragm;  from  this  it  is 
reflected  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  round  its  anterior  margin, 
and  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  organ  as  far  back  as  the  transverse 
fissure.  It  then  passes  down  to  the  stomach,  forming  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum,  covers  the  anterior 
surfEUie  of  the  stomach,  and  is  prolonged  downwards  over  the  intes- 
tines to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum  or  epiploon.  By 
turning  up  the  great  omentimi,  the  peritoneimi  will  be  seen  to  be 
reflected  upon  itself  to  form  the  posterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum, 
which  is  continued  upwards  imtil  it  meets  \iith  the  transverse  colon, 
behind  which  it  is  prolonged  to  the  spine,  forming  the  under  layer  of 
the  transverse  meso-colon.  It  is  now  carried  over  the  mesenteric 
vessels  to  the  small  intestine  and  back  to  the  spine,  thus  forming  the 
two  layers  of  the  mesentery  ;  and  it  can  then  be  seen  to  pass  over  the 
abdominal  aorta  into  the  pelvis,  where  it  invests  the  rectum  (mesa- 
rectum)  and  passes  from  that  intestine  to  the  bladder,  forming  in  the 
male  the  recto-vesical  pouch.  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  the  rectum  to  ^e  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  forming  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch  {cul-de-sac  of  Douglas), ih^n  over  the  uterus  and  between 
the  uterus  and  bladder,  forming  the  utero-^xsuxU  pouch.     It  is  lastly 
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carried  over  the  bladder  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  and 
80  to  the  umbilicus. 

What  is  called  the  greater  hag  of  the  peritoneum  haa  now  been 

Fig.  107. 


traced,  but  there  h  another  poach  called  the  lesser  bag  placed  behind 
it  in  part,  and  continuous  with  it  through  a  hole  or  tube,  the /arafiMn 

Fig.  107. — Diagram  of  rertical  section  of  the  peritoneum  (drawn  by  J.  T. 

Gray). 
The  continuation  of  the  greater  with  the  leaser  bag  through  the  foramen  of 
Winalow  is  marked  by  an  arrow. 

L.  Liver.  J.  Jejunum.  B.  Bladder. 

B.  Stomach.  P.  Pancreas.  U.  Uterus. 

C.  Colon.  D.  Duodenum.  R.  Rectum. 
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of  TFinslaw.  This  will  be  found  by  passmg  the  finger  carefully  round 
the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  immediately  below  the 
liver,  when  its  point  may  be  seen  through  the  semitransparent  douJble 
fold  of  the  lesser  omentum.  To  see  the  cavity  of  the  lesser  bag,  an 
incision  must  be  carefully  made  through  the  double  anterior  layer  of 
the  great  omentum,  when,  if  the  parts  are  healthy,  the  bag  will  be 
readily  opened  and  the  finger  passed  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
will  be  clearly  seen. 

Tracing  it  from  the  foramen,  the  membrane  of  the  lesser  bag  will 
be  found  to  form  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  then  to 
cover  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  to  be  prolonged  down- 
wards to  form  the  two  internal  layers  of  the  great  omentum  ;  after 
which  it  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  colon  and  forms  \h» 
upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  It  then  passes  up  over  the 
pancreas  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  behind  the  transverse  fissure. 

The  Foramen  of  Winalow  (Figs.  107  and  108)  is  simply  a  con- 
striction of  the  peritoneum  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  hepatic  artery  forwards  and  upwards  to  the 
liver.  When  the  finger  is  in  the  foramen  it  will  feel  the  following 
boundaries.  In  front,  the  lesser  omentum  containing  the  hepatic 
artery,  bile  duct,  and  portal  vein ;  behind,  the  right  crus  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  ;  hehw,  the  hepatic  artery  (as  it 
passes  forwards  from  the  aorta) ;  above,  the  lobus  Spigelii  of  the  liver. 

It  is  sometimes  preferred  to  trace  the  two  sacs  of  the  peritoneum 
together,  which  can  be  readily  done  in  the  following  way.  Be- 
ginning at  the  liver,  one  layer  covers  the  front  and  tlie  oilier  the 
back  of  the  under  surface  of  the  oigan,  and  the  two  meet  at  the 
transverse  fissure  to  form  the  lesser  omentum.  They  then  separate 
to  enclose  the  stomach,  uniting  at  its  lower  border  to  form  the 
anterior  two  layers  of  the  great  omentum;  being  reflected  upon 
themselves  they  next  form  the  posterior  two  layers,  which  separate 
to  enclose  the  transverse  colon,  forming  the  transverse  meso-colon 
as  they  are  prolonged  to  the  spine.  The  two  layers  now  leave 
one  another,  and  the  upper  one  (lesser  bag)  is  prolonged  over  the 
pancreas  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  commenced. 
The  under  layer  (greater  bag)  forms  the  mesentery  around  the 
small  intestines ;  the  recto-vesical  pouch  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum  ;  and  passes  over  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  diaphragm,  from 
which  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  liver,  where  the  description  commenced. 

Besides  tracing  the  peritoneum  vertically  as  has  been  shown,  it 
should  be  traced  horizontally  as  follows.  Below  the  level  of  the 
transverse  colon  the  circle  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  simple. 
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Beginning  at  the  median  line  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  perito- 
neum may  be  traced  to  the  right  iliac  region,  where  it  will  be 
found  to  cover  the  front  of  the  csecxun  and  ascending  colon  (form- 
ing the  meM^cecum  and  cucending  me9(hcolon) ;  it  then  forms  the 
mesmtery  around  the  small  intestine,  any  portion  of  which  will  serve 
to  show  it ;  and  lastly,  covering  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
(iigmoid  mesthcolon)  it  is  brought  round  again  to  the  abdominal  wall. 
A  fold  attaching  the  top  of  the  descending  colon  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm  (cosUhcoliCf  Jenner)  should  be  noticed,  since  it  passes 
below  the  spleen  and  influences  the  movements^of  that  organ. 

Fig.  108. 


Above  the  colon  the  arrangement  is  a  little  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  the  two  sacs,  the  continuity  of  which  however  may  thus 
be  traced  (Fig.  108).  Beginning  at  the  median  line  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  peritoneum  may  be  traced  into  the  right  hypochondrium 
and  over  the  right  kidney ;  it  then  passes  through  the  loop  of  the 
hepatic  artery  (foramen  Winslowii),  and  acroas  the  body  in  front  of 
the  pancreas,  then  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  back 
to  the  foramen  again,  where  it  forms  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser 
omentum.  Reflected  at  this  point  upon  itself,  the  membrane  will  be 
seen  to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum  and  to  be  con- 
Fig.  108. — ^Transrerae  section  of  the  abdomen  at  the  lerel  of  the  foramen  of 
Window  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 


The  arrow  iwMes  firom  the  greater  bag  to  the  lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  is  seen  in  section. 

V.  Vertebra. 
A.  Aorta. 

P  2 
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tinued  over  the  front  of  the  stomach  ;  thence  to  the  spleen  which  it 
encloses  (forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum),  and  so  to  the  left 
hypochondriiim  and  round  the  abdominal  wall.  The  continuity  of 
the  greater  with  the  lesser  bag  is  thus  evident,  and  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  is  seen  to  be  merely  the  narrowed  tube  of  communication 
between  the  two  cavities. 
Besides  the  folds  of  peritoneum  which  have  been  named  in  tracing 

Fig.  109. 


the  membrane,  there  are  others  which  form  certain  ligaments  of  the 
liver  and  bladder,  and  of  the  uterus  in  the  female. 

Passing  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  Liver  the  obliterated  umbilical 
vein  or  round  ligament  is  seen,  and  aroimd  it  is  reflected  a  double 
fold  of  peritoneum,  the  suspensory  ot  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver. 
This  is  prolonged  on  each  side  over  the  diaphragm  and  on  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liver,  where  it  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the 
coronary  ligament ;  the  under  layer  being  formed  partly  by  the  lesser 
bag  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  triangular  surface  between  the  two 

Fig.  109. — Female  pelvic  organs,  eeea  from  above  (from  Savage). 

a,  a.  Obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.       F.  Fimbriated  extremity  of  Fallopian 

b.  Broad  ligament  of  uterus.  Tube. 

r.    Posterior  ligament  of  uterus.  T.  Fallopian  Tube. 

g.     Ureter.  0.  Ovary. 

A,  h.  Ovarian  vessels.  R.  Rectum. 

m.   linea  alba  and  section  of  urachus.  U.  Uterus. 

n.  Bladder.  Y.  Fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

L.   Round  Ligament  of  uterus. 
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being  attached  by  firm  areolar  tissue  to  the  diaphragm.  The  doubled 
edges  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  coromuy  ligament  on  each  side  are 
called  the  right  and  left  lateral  ligaments. 

The  faXse  ligamenU  of  the  Bladder  are  formed  by  the  peritoneum  ; 
they  are  five  in  number,  two  posterior,  two  lateral,  and  one  superior. 
The  posterior  false  ligaments  are  the  margins  of  the  recto-vesical 
pouch,  and  are  formed  by  the  membrane  being  reflected  over  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  The  hieral  false  ligaments  are  the 
pieces  of  peritoneum  reaching  from  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  superior  is  that  passing  over  the  obliterated  hypogas- 
tric arteries  and  urachus  to  the  umbilicus. 

In  the  female  (Fig.  109),  the  pelvis  is  divided  transversely  by  a 
fold  of  peritoneum  reaching  from  each  side  of  the  uterus  to  the  side 
of  the  pelvis,  and  called  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  ;  in  which 
will  be  found  the  ovary,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  round  ligament. 
It  is  by  the  open  mouUi  of  the  Fallopian  tube  that  the  peritoneum 
has  a  communication  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
The  Uterus  and  Vagina  intervene  between  the  rectum  and  bladder 
of  the  female,  and  the  peritoneum  Ib  prolonged  from  the  rectum  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  then  over  the  uterus  to  the 
bladder,  thus  forming  the  recto-vaginal  and  utero-vesical  pouches,  the 
margins  of  which  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

In  the  child  an  arrangement  may  occasionally  be  found  which  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  adult — ^the  posterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum 
ascending  directly  to  the  pancreas,  and  then  being  again  reflected  to 
the  colon  to  form  its  meso-colon. 


Mesenteric  Vessels. 

g[n  order  to  dissect  the  mesenteric  arteries,  the  great  omentum 
transverse  colon  must  be  turned  up  over  the  cartill^;e8  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  small  intestines  be  drawn  down.  Beginning  at  the 
up]>er  end  of  the  jejimum  (i.  e.,  at  the  point  where  the  small  in- 
testine can  first  be  oistinctly  seen),  the  dissector  should  remove  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  mesentery  as  far  as  the  ed^e  of  the 
bowel,  where  it  is  to  be  cut  ofL  This  must  be  continued  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  mesentery  will  be  found 
to  pass  obliquely  downwards  from  left  to  right  After  the  vessels 
contained  in  the  mesentery  are  cleaned,  the  under  layer  of  the  meso- 
colon must  be  removed  in  the  same  way  to  expose  the  vessels  going 
to  the  large  intestine.] 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery  (Fig.  110,  lo)  is  the  vessel 
which  supplies  the  small  and  half  the  large  intestines.    A  branch  of 
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the  abdominal  aorta,  it  comes  off  immediately  beneath  the  pancreafl, 
and  passes  forward  between  it  and  the  duodenum,  giving  off  the 
inferior  panereatico-duodenal  branch  (13),  which  takes  a  curved  course 
to  the  right,  and  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum^ 

Fig.  110. 


to  anastomose  with  the  mperior  pancreatioMiTwdenal  artery.    The 
trunk  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  will  be  seen  to  take  a  slightly 


Fig.  110.— Course  and  distribution  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  (firom 

Wilson). 

1.  Descending  portion  of  the  duo-        9.  Descending  colon. 

denum.  10.  Superior  mesenteric  artery. 

2.  Transverse  portion.  11.  Couca  media. 

3.  Pancreas.  12.  Its   anaatomotia  with  the  ooUra 

4.  Jejunum.  sinistra. 

5.  Ileum.  13.  Pancreatico-duodenaUs  inferior. 

6.  CoHJum  and  appendix  rermiformis.       14.  Colica  dextra. 

7.  Ascending  colon.  15.  Ileo-colica. 

8.  Transrene  colon.  16,  16.  Yasa  intestini  tenuis. 
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curved  direction  from  left  to  right,  and  from  its  convexity  or  left  aide 
are  given  the  branches  to  the  small  intestine  (i  6)  {vasa  interim  tenuis)^ 
while  from  its  concavity  or  right  side  are  given  three  branches  to  the 
large  intestine,  Ueo-colic  (15X  right  colic  (14),  and  middle  colic  (ii) 

Fig.  111. 


Fig.  HI. — Branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (from  Wilson). 

8.  Abdominal  aorta. 

9.  Inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

10.  Colica  sinistra  inosculating  with — 

11.  Colica  media. 
12, 12.  Si^oid  branches. 

13.  Superior  hflemorrhoidal  artery. 

14.  Pancreas. 

15.  Descending  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum. 


1.  1.  The  superior  mesenteric    and 

small  intestines  turned  over  to 
the  right  side. 

2.  Caecum  and  appendix  c»oi. 

3.  Ascending  colon. 

4.  TransTerse  colon  turned  upwards, 
o.  Descending  colon. 

6.  Sigmoid  flexure. 

7.  Rectum. 
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arteries.  The  branches  to  the  small  intestine  form  a  series  of  primary 
and  secondary  loops,  which  inosculate  freely  with  one  another,  and  at 
last  ramify  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  of  the  intestine.  The 
branches  to  the  large  intestine  take  the  course  indicated  by  their 
names ;  thus  the  ileo-colic  goes  to  the  end  of  the  ileum  and  com- 
mencement of  the  colon  (csecum),  the  right  colic  to  the  ascending, 
and  the  middle  colic  to  the  transverse  colon.  Each  of  these  arteries 
divides  into  primary  loops,  which  spread  out  on  each  side,  and 
inosculate  with  one  another  and  with  the  branches  to  the  small 
intestine ;  and  thus  a  free  anastomosis  is  established  from  one  part 
to  another  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

Corresponding  branches  of  veins  will  be  found  running  with  the 
arteries,  and  opening  into  the  Superior  ICesenterio  Vein  (Fig. 
114,  6),  which  unites  with  the  splenic  to  form  the  vena  portss.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  foimd  ramifying  upon  the  arteries  the  branchen 
of  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic  ;  and  interspersed  are  the  lymphatic  glands  which 
receive  the  lacteab  from  the  intestines. 

rrhe  whole  of  the  small  intestines  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
right  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  meso-colon  is  to  be  removed  to 
expose  the  inferior  mesenteric  vessels.] 

The  Inferior  ICesenterio  Artery  (Fig.  Ill,  9)  will  be  seen  to 
arise  horn  the  abdominal  aorta  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
bifurcation,  and  to  give  off  the  left  colic  (10)  to  the  descending  colon ; 
the  sigmoid  (12)  (three  or  four)  to  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  and  lastly, 
the  iuperior  hcemorrhoidal  artery  (13),  which  descends  into  the  pelvis 
to  supply  the  rectum.  These  arteries  form  loops  and  anastomose 
freely  with  one  another,  and  moreover,  the  left  colic  inosculates 
with  the  middle  colic  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the  superio'' 
hemorrhoidal  with  the  middle  hsemorrhoidal  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery. 

The  Inferior  ICeaenteric  Vein  (Fig.  114,  i)  will  be  seen  to  have 
branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the  artery,  and  anastomoses  by 
its  hsemorrhoidal  branch  with  the  middle  hsemorrhoidal  branch  of 
the  internal  iliac  vein.  It  passes  upwards  beneath  the  pancreas  U> 
join  the  splenic  vein,  and  so  into  the  vena  ported,  thus  forming  a 
communication  between  the  two  great  venous  systems.  Branches  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  maybe  traced  upon 
the  vessels. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  mesenteric  veins  never  present 
dilatations,  which  is  owing  to  their  having  no  valves. 
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The  C(eliac  Axis. 

[The  intestines  are  now  to  be  replaced,  and  the  liver  fiastened  up  to 
the  ribs,  either  with  hooks  or,  better,  by  a  few  stitches  :  the  stomach 
being  drawn  down,  the  leaser  omentum  is  then  to  be  carefully- 
removed.] 

Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  will  be  found  three 
important  structures,  and  in  the  following  positions  (Fig.  113). 
To  the  right  and  most  in  front  is  the  bile-duct  (7),  to  the  left  the 
hepatic  artery  (5),  and  behind  and  between  the  two  the  large  vena 
portSD  (9). 

Behind  the  lesser  omentum  in  the  middle  line  will  be  found  the 
short  trunk  of  the  Cceliac  Axis  and  its  branches,  viz.,  the  gastric 
(coronaria  ventriculi),  the  hepatic,  and  the  splenic  arteries. 

The  Gastric  Artery  (Fig.  112,  12),  the  smallest  of  the  three^ 
passes  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  from  left  to  right, 
giving  branches  to  both  surfaces  of  that  oigan  and  to  the  cesophagus ; 
it  anastomoses  at  the  pylorus  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatie 
artery.  Branches  of  the  sympathetic  (gastric  plexus)  may  be  traced 
upon  it     Its  accompanying  vein  opens  into  the  vena  portsd. 

The  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  notice  the  distribution  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  to  the  stomach.  The  left  pneumo-gastric 
gives  numerous  branches  to  the  front  of  the  stomach  and  the  right  ta 
the  back  of  the  viscus,  and  these  can  be  generally  seen  through  the 
peritoneal  coat  without  further  dissection. 

The  Hepatic  Artery  (Fig.  112,  i)  passes  upwards  and  to  the 
right  aide  (thus  forming  the  inferior  and  anterior  boundaries  of  the 
foramen  of  Winslow),  and  will  be  seen  to  divide  into  the  right  and 
left  hepatic  branches,  which  enter  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver.  The  artery  gives  off  the  pylnric  branch  (3)  which  has  been 
seen  to  anastomose  with  the  gastric,  and  a  trunk  which  inunediately 
disappears  behind  the  duodenum  and  is  called  the  ga8tr<hduodtnal 
(13).  From  the  right  hepatic  branch  the  small  cy$tic  (7)  artery  is 
given  off,  which  is  distributed  to  the  gall-bladder  by  two  branches^ 
one  passing  between  it  and  the  liver  and  the  other  along  its  free 
surface. 

The  Splenic  Artery  (Fig.  112,  20)  can  now  be  seen  only  in  part, 
taking  a  tortuous  course  behind  the  stomach  and  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  pancreas  to  the  spleen. 

[To  continue  the  dissection  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
intestines  which  have  been  examined,  by  putting  a  couple  of 
li^tures  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  also  upon  the 
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upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  dividing  the  intestine  between  the 
two  ligatures  at  each  point.     By  cutting  the  superior  mesenteric 

Fig.  112. 


Fig.  112.— Branches  of  the 

1.  Hepatic  artery. 

2.  Diaphragm. 

3.  Superior  pyloric  artery. 

4.  Right  phrenic  artery. 

^.  Round  ligament  of  liver. 

6.  (Ew^haguB. 

7.  Cystic  artery. 

8.  Aodominal  aorta. 

9.  Gall-bladder. 

10.  Cocliacaxia. 

11.  Ductus  communis  choledochus. 

12.  Gastric  artery. 

13.  Gastro-duodenal  artery. 


CGDliac  axis  (from  Henle). 

14.  Yasa  breyia  of  splenic  artery. 

15.  Liver. 

16.  Spleen. 

17.  Pancreatico-duodenalis  (superior). 

18.  Gastro-epiploioa  sinistra. 

19.  Head  of  pancreas. 

20.  Splenic  artery. 

21.  Duodenum. 

22.  Superior  mesenteric  artery. 

23.  Gastro-epiploica  dextra. 

24.  Pancreas  (drawn  down). 

25.  Great  omentum. 
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artery  the  small  intestine  will  be  at  once  set  free,  but  the  large  in- 
testine must  be  carefully  removed  by  dividing  the  meso-colon  close 
to  the  intestine  throughout,  and  lastly  by  cutting  the  inferior  mes- 
enteric artery.] 

The  Gastro-duodenal  Artery  (Fig.  112,  13)  can  be  traced  out 
by  turning  up  the  stomach.  After  passing  behind  the  duodenum  it 
divides  into  the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  the  superior  pancreatico- 
duodenal arteries. 

The  Gastro-epipUnca  dextra  (23)  nms  from  right  to  left  along  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  between  the  folds  of  the  great 
omentum ;  it  anastomoses  with  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  of  the 
splenic  artery. 

The  Pancreatico-duodenalis  superior  (17)  will  be  found  between  the 
duodentmi  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  latter  of  which  it  sur- 
rounds ;  it  anastomoses  with  the  small  branch  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  called  the  pancreatico'duode- 
ficUis  inferior  (Fig.  110,  13),  and  gives  branches  to  both  pancreas  and 
duodenum. 

The  Splenic  Artery  (Fig.  112,  20)  can  now  be  seen  in  the  whole 
of  its  course  to  the  spleen,  near  which  it  breaks  up  into  four  or  five 
branches  which  enter  the  hilum  or  fissure  on  the  concave  surface  of 
that  organ.  As  it  passes  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  it 
gives  off  small  branches  to  it  {pancrecUicce  parvas)^  and  one  {pancreatica 
moffna)  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  gland  with  the  duct. 
It  also  gives  small  branches  {vasa  hrevia)  (14)  to  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  one  large  one  (gastro-epiploica  sinistra)  (18),  which  runs 
along  the  great  curvature  to  anastomose  with  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra  of  the  hepatic.  Upon  the  hepatic  and  splenic  arteries  are  corre- 
sponding plexuses  of  the  sympathetic 

The  Splenic  Vein  (Fig.  114,  3)  is  placed  below  its  artery  and 
lies  behind  the  pancreas.  It  receives  branches  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  artery,  and  also  at  about  the  middle  of  the  pancreas, 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein.  It  is  joined  by  the  superior  mesen- 
teric vein  behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  two  forming  the  vena 
portaa. 

[The  pancreas  and  duodenum  should  now  be  thoroughly  defined, 
and  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  ducts  traced  to  their  entrance  into  the 
intestine.  If  desired,  the  stomach  may  be  removed  by  t3dngand  cut- 
ting it  near  the  pylorus,  and  at  the  oesophagus.] 

The  Duodeniun  (Fig.  113,  11)  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long 
(twelve  finger-breadths),  and  makes  a  peculiar  bend  upon  itself  be- 
fore it  passes  beneath  the  mesenteric  artery,  to  become  the  jejunum  ; 
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thus  entering  succesaiyely  the  right  hypochondriac,  the  right  lumbar, 
and  the  umbilical  regions. 

The^r*^  or  ascending  |?or(ion  reaches  from  the  pylorus  to  the  xmder 
Burfiace  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  where  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  gall-bladder.  It  is  covered  both  in  front  and  behind  by  a  pro- 
longation from  the  lesser  omentum,  and  is  therefore  movable  with  the 
stomach.  Behind  it  are  the  vena  portso,  the  common  bile  duct,  and 
the  gastro-duodenal  artery. 

The  second  or  descending  portion  is  covered  in  front  by  the  perito- 
neum, which  binds  it  to  tiie  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  in  firont  of 
which  it  descends  for  about  three  inches  behind  the  ascending  colon. 
It  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  with  the  pan- 
creatico-duodenal  arteries  intervening,  and  into  its  posterior  surface 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  open. 

The  third  or  transverse  portion  is  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall  at  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  meso-colon,  and  therefore  has  no  proper  peri- 
toneal covering.  It  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and 
vein,  and  lying  upon  the  vena  cava,  and  upon  the  aorta  between  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm,  it  gradually  ascends  from  the  level  of  the 
third  to  that  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  at  the  left  side  of  which 
it  becomes  the  jejunum.  Immediately  above  it  is  the  body  of  the 
pancreas  with  the  pancreatico-duodenal  arteries.  This  is  the  most 
fixed  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  and,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
remainder  of  the  bowel,  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  with 
the  jejimum  that  laceration  most  commonly  occurs  in  cases  of  abdo- 
minal injury. 

The  Pancreas  (Fig.  113,  lo,  13)  lies  transversely  in  the  abdomen, 
occupying  the  right  lumbar,  epigastric,  and  left  hypochondriac 
regions  ;  the  head  being  embraced  by  the  duodenum,  the  body  cross- 
ing the  aorta  between  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  and  the  tail  touching  the  spleen.  It  was  covered  by  the  lesser 
bag  of  the  peritoneum,  and  from  right  to  left  it  crosses  the  vena  portae, 
the  vena  cava,  and  the  aorta  between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm ;  and 
then  lies  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  splenic  vein,  crossing 
the  two  mesenteric  veins  as  they  ascend  to  join  it  The  duct  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  gland  to  join  the  common  bile  duct, 
which  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  duodenum  and  pancreas  ;  and 
the  united  ducts  open  very  obliquely  into  the  back  of  the  second  part 
of  the  duodenum. 

The  Bile  Duct  (Fig.  113,  7)  should  be  traced  up  to  the  liver, 
where  it  wiU  be  found  to  commence  in  the  right  and  left  hepatic  ducts, 
which  emerge  from  the  transverse  fissure ;  these  unite  to  form  the 
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common  hepatic  duct,  which  is  joined  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  duct 
of  the  gall-bladder  (cystic),  thus  forming  the  common  bile  duct  or 
ductus  commtmis  choledochus.  The  bile  duct  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal 

Fig.  113. 


vein,  and  passes  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  to  join  the 
pancreatic  duct  and  open  into  the  duodenum  as  described  above. 

The  Vena  Portas  (Fig.  114,  9)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins  behind  the  pancreas,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  head  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  vena 
cava,  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.    It  is  four  inches  long,  and 

Fig.  113. — Duodenum  (altered  from  Hinchfeld  and  Leveille). 

1.  Bound  ligament  of  liyer.  13.  Head  of  pancreas. 

2.  Qreat  end  of  •tomach  (out).  14.  Left  renal  yessels. 

3.  GbU-bladder.  15.  Superior  mesenteric  artery. 

4.  Spleen.  16.  Left  ureter. 
6.  Hepatic  artery.  17.  Bight  kidney. 

6.  Coronary  artery.  18.  Left  spermatic  vessels. 

7.  Common  bile  ciuct.  19.  Bight  ureter. 

8.  Splenic  artery  and  vein.  20.  Inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

9.  VenaportsB.  21.  Bight  spermatic  ressels. 

10.  Tail  of  pancreas.  22.  Aorta. 

11.  Duodenum.  23.  Vena  cava. 

12.  Cceliifi  axis. 
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ascends  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver,  between,  but  posterior  to,  the  bile  duct  and  the 
hepatic  artery.    It  receives  the  small  gastric  and  cystic  veins,  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  no  valves. 
The  Spleen  (Fig.  113,  4)  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium,  and 

Fig.  114. 


Fig.  114.— The  portal  Tein  (fVom  Wilson^.    The  pancreas  drawn  down  to  ahow 
the  splenic  vein  behind  it. 


1.  Inferior   mesenteric  rein;   it  is 

tnu^  by  means  of  dotted  lines 
behind— 

2.  The  pancreas  to  terminate  in — 

3.  The  splenic  vein. 

4.  Spleen. 

5.  Gastric  yeins,  opening  into  the 

splenic  rein. 

6.  Superior  mesenteric  rein. 

7.  Descending  portion  of  the  duo- 

denum. 

8.  Its  transTene  portion,  crowed  by 


the  superior  mesenteric  Tein  and 
the  trunk  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery. 
9.  Portal  yein. 

10.  Hepatic  artery. 

11.  Ductus  communis  choledoohus. 

12.  Division  of  the  duct  and  ressels 

at  the  transrerse  fissure  of  the 
lirer. 

13.  Cystic  duct  leading  to  the  gall- 

bladder. 
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is  attached  to  the  greater  end  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenio 
omentum,  which  is  reflected  from  it  to  the  diaphragm.  It  lies  against 
the  left  supra-renal  capsule  and  the  diaphra^,  and  the  tail  of  the 
pancreas  touches  its  lower  margin.  The  splenic  vessels  will  be  seen 
to  enter  the  kUwm  or  slit  on  its  concave  surface. 

Deep  Dissection  of  the  Abdomen. 

[The  stomachy  duodenum,  pancreas,  and  spleen  should  now  be 
taken  away  by  dividing  the  OBSophagus,  bile  duct,  and  vessels,  and 
the  liver  should  then  be  carefully  removed  in  order  to  see  the 
arrangement  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The  round  and  falciform 
ligaments  should  first  be  cut  and  the  liver  pulled  down  ;  by  carrying 
the  knife  along  the  attachment  to  the  diaphragm  the  upper  layer  of 
the  coronary  ligament  wiU  then  be  divided,  as  well  as  the  lateral  liga- 
ments on  each  side  which  are  formed  ^m  it.  The  vena  cava  and  a 
part  of  the  liver  uncovered  by  peritoneum  will  now  be  exposed,  the 
latter  being  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  areolar  tissue,  and  when 
these  are  carefully  divided,  the  right  supra-renal  capsule  and  the  top 
of  the  right  kidney  will  be  brought  into  view.  The  vena  cava  must 
be  again  cut  through  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  when  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the  under  layer  of  the  coronary  liga- 
ment (derived  chiefly  from  the  lesser  bag  oi  the  peritoneum)  to  re- 
move the  organ* 

TTie  viscera  should  all  be  ])laced  in  a  covered  pan  for  examination 
during  the  time  that  the  subject  is  turned. 

The  Diaphragm  is  to  be  cleaned  by  stripping  off  the  peritoneum^ 
as  flEur  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap  of  abdominal  muscles  st^l 
attached  should  be  cleaned,  in  order  to  follow  out  the  fibres  of  the 
transversalis.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  puncture  the  diaphragm^ 
and  to  leave  the  branches  of  artery  and  nerve  ramifying  on  its 
sur£eu^  The  crura  or  muscular  slips  on  each  side  of  the  aorta  must 
be  carefnllv  cleaned,  and  two  tendinous  arches  over  the  psoas  and 
quadratus  lumborum  muscles  defined,  for  which  purpose  it  will  be 
well  to  detach  the  kidney  and  turn  it  over  to  the  opposite  side 
temporarily.] 

The  Diaphras^  (Fig.  115)  is  found  to  be  arched  after  death, 
being  concave  towards  the  abdomen  (particularly  on  the  right  side), 
owing  to  the  fact  that  expiratum  is  the  last  act  of  life,  and  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  but  the  sixth  on 
the  left  side.  It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  where  it  interdigitates 
with  the  transversalis  abdominis ;  also  from  the  ligamenta  arcuata, 
extsma  and  interna,  of  which  the  internal  one  passes  from  the  body 
to  the  transverse  procesa  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  exter- 
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nal  one  from  the  same  transverse  process  to  the  last  rib  ;  the  two 
crossing  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborom  mnscles  respectively. 

Tlie  ligamentum  arciuitum  externum  is  only  the  artificially  isolated 
border  of  the  fascia  covering  the  quadratus  lumborum,  which  is  the 

Fif?.  115. 


anterior  lamella  of  the  fascia  lumborum  derived  from  the  posterior 
tendon  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle  (Fig.  108). 

The  ligamentum  areuatum  internum  is  formed  solely  by  the  poste- 
rior tendinous  fibres  of  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to  it  the  &scia 
of  the  psoas  is  attached. 

The  crura  or  piUars  of  the  diaphragm  arise  from  the  front  of  the 
bodies  of  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  right  cms  is  the  larger, 

Fig.  116. — ^Under  or  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm  (from  Wilson). 

1.  The  central  leaflet  of  the  ten-        8.  Right  cms. 

dinous  centre.  9.  Fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

2.  The  left  or  smidlest  leaflet  10.  Left  cnu. 

3.  The  right  leaflet.  11.  Aortic  opening. 

4.  Fasciculus  from  the  ensLformcarti-  12.  (Esophageal  opening. 

lage.  13.  Opening  for  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

6,  Ligamentum  areuatum  externum  14.  Psoas  magnus   passing    beneath 

of  the  left  side.  the  ligfunentum  areuatum  in- 

6.  Ligamentum  areuatum  internum.  temum. 

7.  A  small  arched  opening  occasion-  15.  Quadratui  lumborum  passing  be- 

ally  found,  through  which  the  neaththe  ligamentum  areuatum 

least  splanchnic  nerve  passes.  externum. 
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and  reaches  as  low  as  the  third  vertebra  and  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance below  it,  but  the  left  reaches  only  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

All  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  are  inserted  into  the  central  cordi- 
form  or  trefoil  tendon,  but  the  inner  fibres  of  the  crura  decussate  with 
one  another  and  form  a  figure-of-8  before  they  pass  into  the  tendon, 
thus  surrounding  the  aorta  and  (Bsophagus. 

Openings, — There  are  three  large  openings  in  the  diaphragm,  viz., 
the  Aortic,  the  (Esophageal,  and  the  Vena  Caval  openings,  and  two 
or  three  small  orifices  in  the  crura  for  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  vena 
azygos  minor,  and  also  for  the  vena  azygos  major  if  it  does  not  pass 
through  the  aortic  opening. 

The  Aortic  and  (Esophageal  openings  are  in  the  loops  formed  by  the 
crura,  and  the  front  or  oesophageal  one,  which  is  also  to  the  left  side, 
is  entirely  muscular;  but  that  for  the  aorta  will  be  found  upon  dissection 
to  become  tendinous,  owing  to  some  deep  fibres  which  pass  transversely 
over  the  vessel.  The  aortic  opening  is  strictly  speciing  behind  the 
diaphragm,  being  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  vertebral  column. 

The  opening  for  the  Vena  Cava  is  more  or  less  quadrilateral  (fora- 
men quadratum),  is  situated  in  the  right  division  of  the  cordiform 
tendon,  and  is  entirely  tendinous. 

Through  the  aortic  orifice  pass  the  aorta,  the  vena  azygos  major, 
and  the  thoracic  duct ;  through  the  oesophageal  opening,  the  oesopha- 
gus with  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves ;  through  the  quadrilateral 
opening,  the  vena  cava  inferior,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  opening,  and  also  a  branch  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The 
greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  nerves  pass  through  a  sHt  in  each  crus, 
and  the  vena  azygos  minor  (if  it  exists)  passes  through  the  left  cms. 
Thegangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  is  continued  into  the  abdomen 
from  the  thorax  beneath  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  alters  considerably  during  inspira- 
tion, for  the  muscle  then  becomes  flattened,  and  slopes  downwards 
and  backwards  so  as  to  deepen  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest.  The 
diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  from  the  cervical  plexus, 
which,  after  traversing  the  thorax,  pierce  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  and 
are  distributed  principally  on  its  under  surface.  Its  arteries  are  the 
phreniCfhoTCL  the  abdominal  aorta, on  the  under  surface, and  the  mus" 
cuUhphrenie  from  the  internal  mammary.  This  last  will  be  seen  when 
the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  dissected  with  the  Thorax. 

[The  vessels  and  muscles  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  now  to  be 
cleaned.  Around  the  aorta  and  its  branches  will  be  found  a  quantity 
of  tough  tissue,  which  is  the  sympathetic  nerve  giving  off  plexuses  to 
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the  several  veasels.  The  greater  part  of  this  may  be  removed,  but  the 
great  splanchnic  nerves  should  be  traced  to  their  termination  in  the 
semilunar  ganslia,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  aorta  close  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  closely  resembling  lymphatic  glands  in  appearance ;  and 
the  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  on  each  side  of  the  vertebras  is 
to  be  preserved.  The  vena  cava  inferior  ^a  piece  of  which  it  will  be 
remembered  has  been  removed  with  the  liver)  is  to  be  cleaned,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  the  right  spermatic  vein  on  its  an- 
terior surface.  The  vein  may  be  securSi  in  its  proper  position  with 
a  pin  if  necessary.  The  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules  are  to  be 
dissected  out  and  the  vessels  going  to  each  defined,  and  the  spermatic 
vessels  should  be  traced  out] 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  (Fig.  116)  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  and  reaches  from  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  left 
side  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  com- 
mon iHacs.  It  was  covered  originally  and  quite  superficially  by  the 
stomach,  transverse  colon,  and  small  intestines ;  and  was  crossed  more 
closely  (from  above  downwards)  by  the  pancreas  and  splenic  vein,  be- 
tween the  cooliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery ;  by  the  duode- 
num, immediately  below  the  mesenteric  artery ;  and  by  the  left  renal 
vein.  Immediately  below  the  renal  vein  the  spermatic  arteries  lie  in 
front  of  the  aorta  for  a  short  distance,  and  lower  down  is  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery,  from  which  the  peritoneum  was  reflected  over  the 
aorta  to  the  bifurcation. 

The  artery  lies  against  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  and  the  anterior 
common  ligament,  and  crosses  the  left  lumbar  veins.  To  its  right  is 
the  vena  cava,  in  close  connection  below  but  separated  at  the  upper 
part  by  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and  deeply  placed  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  aorta  and  the  right  cms  is  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  with  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  vena  azygos  major.  To  its  left 
is  the  left  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic.  Its  point  of  bifurcation 
is  a  little  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  imibilicus,  above  which  it  may 
be  readily  compressed. 

Surgery  (Fig.  117^ — The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  immedi- 
ately above  the  bifurcation  for  iliac  aneurism,  but  without  success. 
It  may  be  reached  by  an  incision  prolonged  above  and  below  the 
umbilicus,  by  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  originally  tied  it,  the  perito- 
neum being  necessarily  open^  in  front,  and  again  at  the  point  of 
ligature  ;  or  by  an  incision  at  the  side  similar  to  that  for  ligature  of 
the  common  iUac  artery,  but  larger,  by  which  the  peritoneum  is  turned 
forward  and  left  \mopened.  Mr.  Lane  has  proposed  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture above,  instead  of  below,  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery,  in  order  to  preserve  the  anastomoses  of  that  vessel. 
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The  Branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are — 1.  Phrenic  or  dia- 
phragmatic. 2.  Coeliac  axis  (dividing  into  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
splenic).  3.  Superior  mesenteric.  4.  Supra-renal  or  capsular.  6. 
Renal  6.  Spermatic  (ovarian  in  female).  7.  Inferior  mesenteric 
8.  Middle  sacraL    9.  Lumbar  arteries.    10.  Common  iliacs. 

The  Phrenic  arteries  (Fig.  116,  2)  are  two  small  branches,  which 
arise  close  below  the  diaphragm  and  ramify  on  its  under  surface, 
where  they  form  a  circle  and  anastomose  with  one  another  and  with 
the  internal  mammary  artery,  giving  also  a  branch  to  the  supra-renal 
capsule.    The  veins  open  into  the  vena  cava. 

The  Coeliac  Axis  (Fig.  116,  4)  is  only  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
divides  at  once  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries  (v.  p.  217). 

The  gastric  and  splenic  veins  open  into  the  vena  portsd,  but  the 
hepatic  veins  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  vena  port®  as  well 
as  from  the  hepatic  artery  in  the  liver,  open  into  the  vena  cava. 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  116,  6)  supplies  all  the 
small  and  half  the  large  intestine  (v.  p.  213).  Its  vein  opens  into  the 
vena  portas. 

The  Supra-renal  arteries  (Fig.  116^  7)  pass,  one  on  each  side, 
transversely  to  the  supra-renal  capsule,  the  right  going  beneath  the 
vena  cava.  In  addition  to  this  artery  (middle  capsular),  the  capsule 
is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  phrenic  (superior),  and  one  from  the 
renal  artery  (inferior).  The  right  vein  enters  the  vena  cava,  the  left 
the  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 

The  Benid  arteries  (Fig.  116,  9)  arising  on  each  side  of  the  aorta 
immediately  below  the  capsular  arteries,  pass  transversely  to  the  con- 
cave border  of  the  kidney,  the  right  going  beneath  the  vena  cava.  The 
aorta  being  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  vertebrae  at  this  point,  the  right 
renal  artery  is  necessarily  slightly  longer  than  the  left,  and  the  veins 
are  the  reverse,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  of 
the  column.  The  renal  artery  breaks  up  into  three  or  four  branches 
just  as  it  enters  the  kidney,  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  pass  in 
front  of  the  vein,  but  as  a  rule  the  relation  of  the  parts  at  the  hilum 
of  the  kidney  is  (1)  Vein,  (2)  Artery,  (3)  Ureter,  from  before  back- 
wards. The  renal  or  emulgent  veins  open  into  the  vena  cava,  the  left 
crossing  the  aorta.  An  additional  renal  artery  not  unfrequently 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  aorta,  or  from  the  common  iliac 
artery. 

The  Spermatic  arteries  (Fig.  116,  10)  are  two  long  slender 
branches  which  arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  about  an  inch  below 
the  renal,  and  pass  downwards  to  the  interna]  abdominal  ring  and 
through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  testes.    The  right  crosses  obliquely 
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Fig.  116. 


Fig.  116.— -Abdominal  aorta  and  yena  cava  (from  Henle). 


1.  Hepatic  yeiiu  (cut), 

2.  Plurenic  arteries. 

3.  Vena  cava. 

4.  Cosliac  axil  (cut). 
6.  Supra-renal  capsule. 

6.  Superior  mesenteric  artery  (cut). 

7.  Supra-renal  artery. 

8.  Benalyein. 

9.  Benal  artery. 


10.  Left  spermatic  yessels. 

11.  Hiffht  ureter. 

12.  Inferior  mesenteric  artery. 


13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


rht  spermatic  yein. 
A  lumbar  artery. 
Psoas  magnus. 
Common  iliac  artery. 
Common  iliac  vein. 
Middle  sacral  artery. 
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over  the  vena  cava,  and  both  rest  upon  the  external  iliac  arteries 
near  Pouparf  s  ligament,  and  are  close  to  the  epigastric  arteries  at 
the  ring.  In  the  female  the  spermatic  arteries  become  the  ovarian, 
and  pass  into  the  pelvis  to  ramify  in  the  broad  ligament  of  the  nteros 
(Fig.  109,  h). 

The  spermatic  veins  take  a  different  course  on  the  two  sides,  tlie 
left  opening  at  a  right  angle  into  the  left  renal  vein,  and  the  right 
opening  directly  into  the  vena  cava ;  which  arrangement  is  said  to 
account  in  part  for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  'varicocele '  on 
the  left  side.  Dr.  J.  H.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  valve  at  the  caval  orifice  of  the  vein  of  the  right  but 
not  of  the  left  side. 

The  great  length  of  the  spermatic  arteries  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  testicles  were  originally  in  the  abdomen,  opposite  the 
point  where  the  arteries  arise,  and  that  as  they  descended  the  vessels 
necessarily  became  elongated. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  116,  12)  supplies  the  lower 
half  of  the  large  intestine  (v.  p.  216),  and  its  vein  opens  into  the 
splenic  vein. 

The  Middle  Sacral  (Fig.  116,  18)  is  a  small  branch  arising  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta  and  passing  down  into  the  pelvis  along  the 
middle  of  the  sacrum.  It  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  sacral 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  its  corresponding  vein 
opens  into  the  left  common  iliac  vein. 

The  Lumbar  arteries  (Fig.  1 16, 14),  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  in 
a  double  row  from  the  back  of  the  aorta  and  pass  transversely,  close 
upon  the  vertebr»,  beneath  the  gangliated  cords  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  on  the  right  side  beneath  the  vena  cava.  Only  small  portions 
of  these  arteries  can  be  seen  at  present,  but  when  followed  out  each 
will  be  found  to  divide  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch.  Of 
these  the  anterior  runs  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
posterior  passes  between  the  transverse  processes  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  giving  also  a  branch  into  the  vertebral  canal  through  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  which  supplies  the  membranes  of  the  cord, 
and  ends  in  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  The  lumbar  veins  open  into 
the  vena  cava. 

The  Common  Iliao  Arteries  (Fig.  116,  16)  are  the  direct  con- 
tinuations of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  extend  from  the  left  side  of 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  where 
each  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries.  The  right 
common  iliac  is  a  little  longer  than  the  left,  and  the  relations  differ 
on  the  two  sides,  owing,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  the  two  cx)mmon 
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iliac  veins  unite  to  form  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side  of  the  verte- 
bral colunuu  Both  arteries  are  covered  in  front  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  are  crossed  by  the  ureter  near  their  termination,  but  the  left  is 
crossed  in  addition  by  the  rectum  and  inferior  mesenteric  vesseb. 
The  left  artery  lies  against  the  psoas  magnus,  but  the  right  artery  lies 
upon  its  own  vein  at  the  lower  part,  and  crosses  the  vein  of  the 
opposite  side  above.  The  left  common  iliac  vein  will  be  seen  to  lie 
to  the  inner  side  of  its  own  artery,  and  then  to  pass  beneath  the  right 
artery  to  reach  the  vena  cava,  whilst  the  right  vein  is  at  first  behind 
and  then  to  the  outer  side  of  the  right  artery  imtil  it  unites  with 
the  left.  Thus  both  the  veins  lie  to  the  right  of  their  respective 
arteries. 

The  only  branches  from  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  are  small  twigs^ 
to  the  iliacus  muscle  and  to  the  ureter. 

The  Vena  Cava  Inferior  (Fig.  116,  3)  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
aorta,  and  in  close  relation  to  it  except  at  the  upper  part.  It  i^ 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins  on  the  right 
of  the  fifUi  lumbar  vertebra,  and  lies  on  the  right  of  the  vertebral 
colunm  as  high  as  the  liver ;  there  it  passes  forwards  to  enter  the 
posterior  border  of  that  gland,  through  which  it  reaches  the  quad- 
rilateral opening  in  the  diaphragm.  It  receives  the  lumbar,  right 
spermatic,  renal,  right  supra-renal,  and  phrenic  veins,  and  as  it 
passes  through  the  liver  the  large  hepatic  veins  open  into  it ;  and 
thus  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  is 
returned  to  the  heart 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  (Fig.  149,  3)  reaches  from  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  Pouparf s  ligament, 
where  it  becomes  the  femoral,  its  direction  corresponding  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  a  point  midway  between  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  It  passes  along  the  brim 
of  the  true  pelvis,  and  is  bound  down  to  the  psoas  muscle  on  the 
outer  side  by  a  process  of  fascia,  which  includes  both  it  and  the 
vein,  and  must  be  removed  in  order  to  expose  them.  The  crural 
branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  lie  upon  it  near  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  in  the  whole  of  its  course 
upon  the  left  side,  but  is  beneath  its  upper  part  on  the  right  side. 
An  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament  one  of  the  branches  of  the  vein 
(circumflex  iliac)  will  be  seen  to  cross  the  artery,  and  close  to  the 
ligament  the  vas  deferens  hooks  roimd  the  epi^istric  artery,  and 
descends  into  the  pelvis  to  the  inner  side  of  the  extemaJ  iliac 
artery. 
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BraTuhes^—The  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries  are  given  oflf 
just  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  Eptgcutric  artery  passes  upwards  immediately  outside  the 
peritoneum,  and  enters  the  rectus  muscle  at  its  posterior  aspect,  to 
which  it  has  been  already  traced  (p.  202).  The  branches  of  the 
epigastric  are  pubic  to  the  back  of  the  pubes,  cremasteric  to  the  cord^ 
and  muscular.  An  abnormal  branch  of  large  size  is  frequently  found 
coming  off  from  the  epigastric  close  to  its  origin,  and  descending  into 
the  pelvis ;  this  is  the  obturator  artery,  and  its  important  relations 
to  femoral  hernia  have  been  already  described  (p.  90).  The  vein 
joins  the  external  iliac  vein. 

The  Circumflex  Iliac  artery  takes  a  course  outwards  along  Pouparfs 
ligament,  and  is  at  first  immediately  ootside  the  peritoneum.  It 
soon,  however,  pierces  the  transversalis,  and  a  branch  of  it  serves  as 
the  guide  between  that  muscle  and  the  internal  oblique.  The  artery 
runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  between  the  muscles,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  ilio-lumbar  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  and  with  the 
last  lumbar  artery.  The  vein  has  been  seen  to  cross  the  external 
iliac  artery  an  inch  above  Pouparf  s  ligament,  to  open  into  the 
external  iliac  vein. 

Surgery. — The  operations  of  tying  the  iliac  arteries  cannot  be 
conveniently  practised  on  the  subject,  as  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
would  be  necessarily  damaged.  The  following  is  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding : — 

To  tie  the  External  Iliac  artery,  a  lunated  incision  three  and  a 
half  inches  long  is  to  be  made  about  an  inch  above  and  parallel  to 
Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  117,  a).  The  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  and  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles  are  to  be  divided  in  the  same  direction  and  to  the  same 
extent,  and  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  transversalis  on  a  director  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  injuring  the  peritoneum.  Care  must  also  be 
token  not  to  divide  the  epigastric  artery.  The  fascia  transversalis, 
now  exposed,  is  to  be  divided  on  a  director,  and  the  peritoneum  is 
then  to  be  carefully  stripped  up  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  turned 
forward  with  the  viscera,  the  ureter  and  spermatic  vessels  generally 
adhering  to  the  membrane  and  being  therefore  drawn  out  of  the  way. 
The  finger  can  now  reach  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas,  at  which  the 
artery  can  be  felt,  but  the  sheath  must  be  carefully  opened  before 
the  needle  can  be  passed  between  the  vein  and  the  artery.  The 
vessel  should  be  tied  as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the  origins 
of  the  internal  iliac  and  epigastric  arteries. 

The  Internal  and  Common  Iliac  arteries  may  be  tied  through  a 
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similar  incision  prolonged  to  a  length  of  aboat  five  inches  (Fig.  117, 
h),  or  by  one  of  similar  length  placed  so  that  its  centre  is  opposite 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  steps  of  the  proceeding  are 
the  same  as  those  for  tying  the  external  iliac,  but  the  operations  are 

more   arduous,  owing  to 
Fig- 117.  the  greater  depth  of  the 

arteries  and  the  conse- 
quent difGiculty  in  reach- 
ing them. 

When  the  external  iliac 
artery  is  tied,  the  circula- 
tion in  the  lower  limb  is 
carried  on  principally  by 
the     internal     iliac,    the 
branches  of  which  (gluteal, 
sciatic,  and  obturator)anas- 
tomosefreelywith  branches 
of  the  profunda  femoris. 
In  addition,  the   anasto- 
moses between  the  epigas- 
tric aud  the  internal  mam- 
mary branch  of  the  sub- 
clavian, and  between  the 
circumflex  iliac    and  the 
lumbar    arteries,   become 
greatly  developed. 
If  the  internal  iliac  were  tied,  a  return  current  would  be  established 
from  the  profunda  femoris  to  the  branches  before  mentioned,  whilst 
the  visceral  branches  would  be  supplied  by  free  anastomoses  from 
the  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.    When  the  common  iliac  is  tied,  the 
circulation  in  the  limb  depends  mainly  upon  the  internal  mammary 
and  epigastric,  aided  by  blood  brought  circuitously  from  the  opposite 
internal  iliac  to  that  of  the  same  side,  and  thence  to  the  profunda 
femoris.    The  middle  sacral  artery  would  also  form  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  aorta  and  the  lateral  sacral  branch  of  the 
internal  iliac. 

The  Kidney  (Fig.  113,  14)  may  be  roughly  said  to  lie  between 
the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.    It  generally,  however,  reaches 

Fig.  117. — (From  Fergusson's  *  Practical  Surgery.') 

a.  Line  of  incision  for  tying  the  ex-  common  iliac  artery. 

temal  iliac  artery.  e.  Sir  Astley   Cooper's    incision  for 

b.  Line    of   incision   for  tying  the  tying  the  abdominal  aorta. 
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as  liigh  as  the  eleyenth  rib,  and  therefore  lies  on  a  small  portion  of 
the  diaphragm  and  on  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  psoas  mnscleSy 
but  the  right  kidney  is  always  a  little  lower  than  the  left.  The  upper 
extremities  of  both  oigans  are  nearer  the  spine  than  the  lower,  and 
upon  them  are  fixed  the  supra^renal  capsules.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  front  of  the  kidney  was  the  peritoneum,  with  the  vertical  part 
of  the  duodenum  and  the  ascending  colon  on  the  right,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  spleen  and  the  descending  colon  on  the  left  side.  The 
outer  border  of  the  kidney  is  convex,  the  inner  or  hUwn  concave, 
and  the  vessels  entering  at  this  border  are  the  renal  vein,  renal  artery, 
and  ureter,  which  lie  in  that  relation  to  one  another  from  before 
backwards. 

The  Ureter  (Fig.  116,  ii)  should  be  traced  out  and  will  be  seen  to 
lie  over  the  psoas  muscle,  to  pass  beneath  the  spermatic  vessels,  and, 
having  crossed  the  common  or  external  iliac  artery,  to  disappear  in 
the  pelvis,  where  it  will  be  afterwards  traced  to  the  bladder. 

The  Supra-renal  Capsule  (Fig.  116,  s)  is  a  small  triangular 
yellow  body,  somewhat  resembling  a  cocked-hat,  placed  immediately 
above  each  kidney  and  lying  against  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  vessels  to  it  diould  be  traced  out,  and  one  kidney  and  capsule 
are  then  to  be  removed  and  put  aside  with  the  viscera  for  after- 
examination. 

[The  kidney  being  removed  or  turned  out  of  the  way,  the  fascies 
covering  the  psoas,  quadratus  lumborum,  and  iUacus  are  to  be  defined, 
and  afterwards  those  muscles  are  to  be  cleaned,  all  nerves  pass- 
ing out  of  them  being  carefully  preserved.] 

Fascia  of  the  quadratus  lumborum, — The  anterior  lamella  of  the 
fascia  lumborum,  which  forms  part  of  the  origin  of  the  transversalis 
abdominis  muscle  (v.  p.  194),  will  be  found  to  He  in  iront  of  the 
quadratus  muscle;  what  has  been  described  as  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  externum  of  the  diaphragm  being  merely  the  border  of 
this,  artificially  isolated. 

The  Fascia  over  the  psoas  is  a  distinct  structure,  although  connected 
partially  with  the  fascia  of  the  quadratus.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
iliac  fascia  in  the  pelvis,  and  passes  upwards  over  the  psoas  to  be 
attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  from 
which  the  muscle  takes  its  origin.  It  is  owing  to  this  fascia  that 
'*  psoas  abscess,^  the  result  of  diseased  spine,  is  conducted  along  the 
psoas  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  Iliac  fascia  covers  the  iliacus  intemus  muscle  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  over  the  psoas  magnus,  being  strengthened 
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at  the  lower  part  by  an  expansion  from  the  psoas  parvus,  when  that 
muscle  is  present.  The  iliac  fascia  should  be  traced  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  beneath  which  it  passes  to  unite  with  the  fascia  transversalis 
in  forming  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  (i;.  p.  87). 

The  Psoas  Ma^us  muscle  (Fig.  118,  6)  arisei  from  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  and  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  all  the  lumbar  vertebras,  and  from  their  intervertebral  substances. 
A  series  of  tendinous  arches  from  which  muscular  fibres  arise,  con- 
nected with  the  intervertebral  substance  and  upper  border  of  each 
vertebra,  will  be  seen  to  spring  across  the  hollow  in  the  side  of  the 
body  to  become  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  same  vertebra 
and  to  the  next  intervertebral  substance  ;  and  thus  the  lumbar 
vessels  are  protected  from  pressure.  The  muscle  passes  along  the 
border  of  the  true  pelvis  in  close  relation  to  the  iliac  vessels,  and 
disappears  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  to  be  iruerted  by  a  tendon 
into  the  back  of  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

The  Psoas  Parvtus  (Fig.  118, 4}  is  a  small  muscle  occasionally 
found  upon  the  front  of  the  psoas  magnus.  It  arises  from  the  bodies 
of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  ends  in  a  long  tendon^ 
which  is  inserted  into  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  and  part  of  the  ilio- 
pectineal  Une,  giving  an  expansion  to  the  iliac  f&scia. 

The  niacus  Intemus  (Fig.  118,  8)  lies  in  the  iliac  fossa,  from 
the  greater  part  of  which  it  arises,  as  well  as  from  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  A  few  fibres  also  are  attached 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  The  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
iliacns  are  united  with  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  at  its  insertion  into 
the  femur. 

The  psoas  and  the  iliacus  are  flexors  and  rotators  outwards  of  the 
thigh,  but  taking  their  fixed  point  below  are  flexors  of  the  trunk  upon 
the  thigh.  This  is  seen  in  (Uslocation  of  the  femur  downwards  into 
the  thyroid  foramen,  when  the  body  is  always  bowed  forwards  owing 
to  the  tension  of  these  muscles.  The  psoas  is  supplied  by  the  lumbar 
nerves,  the  iliacus  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

The  Quadratus  Lumborum  (Fig.  118,  5)  is  the  short  muscle 
filling  tlie  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crista  ilii.  It  has  its 
origin  below,  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  and  from  the  adjacent  ilio-lumbar  ligament ;  and  ascends 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  and  by  three  or 
four  slips  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae. It  is  sometimes  described  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts. 
The  quadratus  draws  down  the  ribs  and  is  therefore  a  muscle  of  expi- 
ration ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 
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Twelfth  cbrtal  nerve  (Fig.  118,  3).— Crossing  the  quadratus,  and 
immediatelj  below  the  ligamentum  arcuatmn  externum,  will  be  found 
a  large  nerve,  the  twelfth  dorsal,  which  will  be  seen  to  disappear 
through  the  transversalis  muscle,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

The  Lumbar  Plexus  (Fig.  118). — ^At  the  outer  border  of  the 
psoas,  and  about  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  will  be  found  two  small  nerves  (often  united),  crossing  the 
quadratus  obliquely  and  piercing  the  abdominal  muscles  inmiediately 
above  the  crest,  and  generally  dose  together.  These  are  the  ilio- 
hypogagtric  (7)  and  ilio-inguinal  (9)  nerves,  and  their  size  varies 
considerably  in  different  subjects,  one  being  often  larger  than  the 
other,  or  there  being  one  trunk  only  which  subdivides  in  the  abdo- 
minal walL  The  after-course  of  the  nerves  has  been  given  in  the 
dissection  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  ilio-hypogastric  being  distri- 
buted to  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  by  its  dorsal 
branch  to  the  buttock,  and  the  ilio-inguinal  emerging  from  the 
external  abdominal  ring  to  supply  the  scrotum. 

The  GeniUhcrural  nerve  (11)  appears  on  the  front  of  the  psoas  at 
its  upper  part,  and  is  of  small  size.  It  descends  on  the  muscle> 
and  ^vides  into  a  genital  (29)  branch  which  accompanies  the 
spermatic  cord  through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  cremaster,  and 
a  crural  (27)  branch  which  runs  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  is  lost  in  the  skin  of  the 
thigh. 

The  External  cutaneous  nerve  (15)  appears  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  psoas  just  below  the  level  of  the  crista  ilii.  It  crosses  obliquely 
to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  close  to  which  it  passes  under 
Pouport's  ligament  to  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  (This  frequently 
comes  from  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  is  nearly  transverse  in  its 
direction.) 

The  Anterior  crural  (23)  is  the  large  nerve  lying  close  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  psoas  at  its  lower  part,  and  imbedded  in  the  iliacus. 
It  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh,  but  in  the  abdomen 
gives  branches  to  the  iliacus  intemus  muscle. 

The  Obturator  nerve  (25)  will  be  better  dissected  with  the  pelvis, 
but  if  desired  may  be  seen  passing  below  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis, 
to  disappear  through  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  foramen. 

An  Accestory  Obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  found  arising  with 
the  obturator  nerve,  which  is  then  diminished  in  size.  The  accessory 
nerve  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  beneath  the  psoas,  and  joins 
the  obturator  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
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fThe  psoas  should  be  carefollj  removed  piecemeal  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  dissect  the  lumbar  nerves  to  their  origins,  and  to  trace  out 
the  plexus  completely.] 

The  Lumbar  plexus  will  now  be  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  part  of  the  4th  lumbar  nerves,  with  a  branch  from  the  12th 

Fig.  118. 


Fig.  118.— Lumbar  plexus  (from  Hireohfcld  and  LeTcille). 


1.  Kight  p^angliatod  cord  of  sympa- 

thetic. 

2.  Abdominal  aorta. 

3.  3.  Last  dorsal  nerves. 

4.  Psoas  parvus. 

5.  Quadratus  lumborum. 

6.  Psoas  magnus. 

7.  7.  Ilio-h3rpogastric  nerves. 

8.  Iliacus  intemus. 

9.  9.  Ilio-inguinal  nerves. 

10.  Lumbo-sacral  nerve. 

11.  11.  Genito-crural  nerves. 

12.  Gluteal  nerve.  [nerve. 

13.  Iliac   branch  of  ilio-hypogastric 


14.  Sacral  plexus. 

15, 15,  15.  External  cutaneous  nerves. 

17*  Transversalis  abdominis. 

19.  Obliquus  intemus. 

21.  Obliquus  extemus. 

23,  23.  Anterior  crural  nerves. 

25,  25.  Obturator  nerves. 

27,  27.  Crural  branch  of  genito-crural 

nerve. 
29.  Genital  branch  of  genito-crural 

nerve. 
31.  External  iliac  artery. 
33.  External  abdominal  ring. 
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dorsal ;  the  remainder  of  the  4th  joining  with  the  5th  to  form  the 
lumbo-sacral  cord.  The  several  nervous  trunks  xmite  more  or  less^ 
and  from  them  the  nerves  are  given  off  thus  : — from  the  1st  the  ilio- 
hypogastric and  the  ilio  inguinal  nerves  ;  irom  the  Ist  and  2nd  the 
genito-crural  nerve ;  from  the  2nd  and  drd  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve  ;  from  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  the  anterior  crural  nerve ;  from 
the  3rd  and  4th  the  obturator  nerve.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
origins  of  the  nerves  are  very  simple,  a  nerve  being  added  or  sub- 
tracted in  regular  sequence,  as  follows  : — 

Ilio-hypogastric  and  iUo-inguinal. 
Genito-crural. 
Lumbarnenres^    2  3  .    External  cutaneous. 
Anterior  crural. 
Obturator. 

Sympathetic  Nerve  (Fig.  113). — On  each  side  of  the  aorta  and 
close  to  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  will  be  seen  an  irregular  mass  of 
a  somewhat  crescentic  form,  called  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  and  into 
it  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  may  be  traced. 

The  Solar  plexus  is  formed  by  fibres  crossing  from  one  semi-lunar 
ganglion  to  the  other,  and  receives  a  branch  from  the  right  pneumo- 
gastric.  Its  continuation,  the  aortic  plexus,  will  have  been  more  or 
less  seen  in  cleaning  the  aorta,  and  so  also  the  secondary  plexuses 
derived  from  it  and  distributed  upon  the  several  branches,  viz.,  the 
phrenic  plexus,  gastric  plexus,  hepatic  plexus,  splenic  plexus,  superior 
mesenteric  plexus,  supra-renal  plexus,  renal  plexus,  spermatic  plexus^ 
and  inferior  mesenteric  plexus.  In  addition  to  the  great  splanchnic 
nerve,  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  may,  in  a  favourable  subject,  be 
traced  into  the  coeUac  plexus,  and  the  third  or  least  splanchnic  nerve 
into  the  renal  plexus. 

The  Gangliated  C(yrd  of  the  Sympathetic  (Fig.  118,  i)  will  be  found 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  colonm,  and  behind  the  vena  cava  npon 
the  right  side.  A  ganglion  is  situated  opposite  each  vertebra,  and 
branches  of  communication  may  be  traced  from  each,  which  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  those  communicating  with  the  ganglia  above  and 
below ;  (2)  those  communicating  with  the  spinal  nerves,  which  are 
often  two  in  number  and  join  the  nerves  above  and  below  each 
ganglion  ;  (3)  branches  to  the  plexuses  upon  the  neighbouring 
arteries  supplying  the  viscera. 

Some  lymphatic  glands  (lumbar)  may  also  be  found  by  the  side 
of  the  aorta  at  the  lower  part,  which  receive  the  lymphatics  from 
the  testis,  and  are  therefore  affected  in  malignant  diseases  of  that 
oigan. 
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The  Vena  Azygos  ICiJor  may  be  seen  Ijring  close  to  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta,  and  communicating  with  one  or  more  of  the  lumbar 
veins.    It  passes  through  the  aortic  opening. 

The  Vena  Azygos  Minor  (if  it  exists)  may  be  seen  to  commence 
in  the  left  lumbar  veins,  and  to  pass  through  the  left  eras  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Beceptaouliun  Chyli. — By  detaching  the  right  crus  of  the  dia- 
phragm from  the  vertebrae,  and  if  necessary,  removing  a  piece  of  the 
aorta  opposite  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  receptacvlum  ckyli,  an 
irregular  tube  about  two  inches  long,  will  be  seen  lying  to  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  receives 
the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  continued  upwards 
as  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  subject  will  now  be  turned  for  the  dissection  of  the  back,  and 
the  dissectors  of  the  abdomen  should  occupy  the  time  with  the 
examination  of  the  viscera. 

Viscera  of  the  Abdomen. 

[The  stomach  and  intestines  should  be  cleaned  by  allowing  a 
stream  of  water  to  pass  through  them  ;  and  the  stomach,  as  weU  as 
a  piece  of  small  and  large  intestine,  should  be  distended  with  air  by 
means  of  a  blow-pipe,  so  as  to  permit  of  dissection  of  its  coats.] 

The  Stomach.  (Fig.  119)  presents  a  lesser  and  a  greater  curvature 
at  its  upper  and  lower  borders,  and  a  greater  and  lesser  end.  The 
great  end  is  the  dilatation  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  called  the  cardiac  or  splenic  end,  or 
sometimes  known  as  the  fundus.  The  small  or  pyloric  end  presents 
a  small  dilatation  called  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus,  and  terminates  in 
the  duodenum,  the  junction  of  the  two  viscera  being  marked  by  a 
thickened  band  of  fibres  which  can  both  be  seen  and  felt,  and  is 
called  the  pylorus. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  four — serous,  muscular,  areolar,  and 
mucous. 

The  MTous  coat  is  continuous  with  the  lesser  omentum  above,  and 
with  the  great  omentum  below  ;  that  in  front  of  the  stomach  being 
derived  from  the  greater  bag,  and  that  behind  from  the  lesser  bag  of 
the  peritoneum.  Along  the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures  the  two 
layers  of  peritoneum  are  separated  by  the  pyloric  and  gastro-epiploic 
vessels. 

The  muscula/r  cocA  consists  of  three  sets  of  unstriped  fibres,  longi- 
tudinal, circular  and  oblique.    The  longitudinal  fibres  are  continuous 
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with  those  of  the  oesophagus,  and,  ninning  principally  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  are  continued  into  the  duodenum.  The  circular  fibres, 
which  are  next  in  order,  enclose  the  entire  viscus,  and  are  collected 
together  at  the  small  end  to  form  the  pylorus.  The  oblique  fibres 
are  most  internal,  and  are  continuous  with  the  circular  fibres  of  the 

Fig.  119. 


tjesophagus ;  they  are  dLstribated  principally  over  the  great  end  of 
the  stomach. 

The  areolar  or  gub-mucous  coat  consists  of  areolar  tissue  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  ramify,  and  between  this  and  the  mucous  coat  is  a 
fine  layer  of  involuntary  muscle  the  muscularis  mucosce. 

On  laying  open  the  stomach  along  its  lesser  curvature,  the  muc(m$ 
Tnenibrane  wiil  be  seen  to  be  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds  or  ridges 
called  ruga:,  which  disappear  when  the  viscus  is  distended  and  are 

Tig.  119. — ^Vertical  and  lonntadinal  section  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  (from 

WilBon). 

1.  (Esophagus.  11.  Descending  portion. 

2.  Carmac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  12.  Pancreatic  duct  and  ductus  com- 

3.  Great  end  of  the  stomach.  munis  choledochus  close  to  their 

4.  Lesser  or  pyloric  end.  termination. 

•5.  Lesser  curve.  13.  Papilla   upon  which  the    ducts 

6.  Greater  curve.  open. 

7.  The  antrum  of  the  pylorus.  14.  Transverse  portion  of  duodenum. 

8.  Longitudinal  rugae  of  the  mucous  15.  Commencement  of  jejunum.     lii 

membrane.  the  interior  of  tne   duodenum 

9.  Pylorus.  and  jejunum  the  valvulsD  con- 
10.  Ascending  portion  of  the  duode-  niventes  are  seen. 

num. 
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more  evident  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  By  inverting  the 
pyloric  end  the  pylorus  or  pyloric  valve  will  be  seen,  a  ring  of  the 
mucous  membrane  being  projected  by  a  set  of  strong  circular  fibres, 
surrounding  the  intestine  and  acting  as  a  sphincter  muscle. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  soft,  and  of  a  pink  colour 
when  recent ;  it  is  thickest  near  the  pylorus  and  thinnest  at  the 
greater  end,  which  is  the  spot  therefore  where  perforation,  whether 
during  life  or  from  post-mortem  digestion,  takes  place. 

Minute  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  shallow  alveoli  more  or  less  hexagonal  in  form 
Fig.  120.  (stomach  cells),  at  the  bottom  of  which  two  or 

more  tvhuli  (stomach  tubes)  open.  These  are 
arranged  side  by  side  (Fig.  120),  their  length 
being  from  ^  to  ^  inch,  and  their  diameter  from 
550  ^  aflQ  ^^^ '  ^^  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  is 
columnar. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  tubes,  there  are  in 
man  near  the  cardiac  end  a  few  compoimd  tubules 
having  from  two  to  five  subdivisions  (Fig.  121). 
The  lower  ends  of  the  simple  tubes  and  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  compound  tubes  contain  special 
peptic  cells,  and  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

In  addition  to  these  near  the  p.ylorus  are  the 
gastric  mucous  glands  (Fig.  122),  mostly  com- 
pound in  man.  In  these  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  alveoli  is 
prolonged  into  the  tubes  nearly  to  the  blind  extremities,  which  are 
filled  with  granules.  Lenticular  glands  or  lymphoid  follicles  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

The  Small  Intestines  extend  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-caecal 
valve,  averaging  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  have  certain  general 
characteristics  in  common;  thus,  they  are  of  an  uniform  calibre 
throughout,  and  their  external  surface  is  smooth  and  regular.  They 
have  four  coats,  viz.  peritoneal,  muscular  (longitudinal  and  circular), 
areolar,  and  mucous.  The  peritoneal  coat  is  not  found  throughout, 
thus  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  is  completely  invested  except 


Fig.  120. — Perpendicular  section  of  the  stomach  in  the  pyloric  region :  showing 
its  coats  and  the  gastric  glands ;  from  the  pig  (from  Wilson,  after  KolUker). 

1.  Gastric  glands.  4.  Transrerse  fibres  of  the  muscular 

2.  Muscular    layer    of  the   mucous  coat. 

membrane.  6.  Longitudinal  fibres  of  the  mus  ular 

3.  Submucous  coat^  in  which  a  vessel  coat. 

has  been  divided.  6.  Serous  coat. 
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where  the  vessels  enter,  the  second  part  only  in  front,  and  the  third 
part  not  at  all ;  the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  completely  covered  by 
peritoneum.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  external,  and  the 
circular  internal,*  and  they  are  both  complete  and  continuous  layers, 
the  internal  being  considerably  the  thicker  of  the  two.    There  is  also 

Fig.  121.  Fig.  122. 


a  fine  muscular  layer  (mumxduris  mucom)  between  the  areolar  and 
mucous  layers,  as  in  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  has  the 
following  characteristics  throughout — valvulas  conniventes,  villi,  Lie- 
berkuhn's  follicles,  solitary  glands,  and  a  colunmar  epithelium  ; 
but  the  duodenum  and  ileum  have  certain  special  structures  in 
addition. 

*  An  artiOdal  aid  to  the  remembrance  of  this  fi&ct  is  afforded  by  noting  that 
longitudinal  =s  Outer,  and  circtdar  =  Inner  layer. 

Fig.  121. — A  compound  peptic  gland  of  a  dog  (from  Frey). 

a.  Btomaeh-oaU.  2.  Tranarerse   section    of 
b»  Sub-division  into  cell  a. 

«,  e.  Tubuli.  3.  Transverse  section  of  tubuli. 
4,  Contents  of  cell. 

Fig.  122.— Qastrio  mucous  glands  (from  Frey). 
1.  A  angle  muoous  gland  lined  by      1  *  Columnar  epithelium. 

ooluomar  cells  a.  2.  A  oompound  muoous  gland. 

R 
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The  Duodenum  (Fig.  119)  should  be  laid  open  along  its  free 
border,  in  order  to  see  the  opening  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts, 
which  is  marked  by  a  papilla  situated  at  the  back  of  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  intestine,  and  about  or  below  its  middle.  A  probe 
should  be  passed  into  the  orifice  and  along  the  pancreatic  duct  The 
duodenum  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  has  a  special  struc- 
ture (Brunner's  glands)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
the  small  intestine. 

VcUvula  conniventes  (or  valves  of  Kerkring)  are  transverse  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  which  will  be  seen  to  commence  a  little  beyond 
the  pylorus,  and.  to  increase  in  size  at  the  lower  part  of  the  duo- 
denimi. 

VUli  (Fig.  127,  i)  are  the  minute  projections  from  the  surface  of 

Fig.  128.  Fig.  124. 


Fig.  123.— An  intestinal  villus  (from  Frey). 

a.  Columnar  epithelium.  c.  Muscular  fibres. 

b.  Capillary  plexus.  d.  Axial  chyle  radicle. 

Fig.  124. — ^Vascular  network  of  a  villus  (from  Frey). 

a.  Venous  branch.  r.  Capillary  plexus. 

b.  Arterial  bnmch. 
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the  mucous  membiane,  which  give  it  a  velvety  appearance,  and  may 
be  best  seen  by  floating  a  piece  of  intestine  in  water.  Each  villus  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  formed  of  lymphoid  tissue 
and  covered  with  columnar  epithelium.  It  contains  in  its  centre  a 
single  or  double  lacteal,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  layer  of  involuntary 
muscle  prolonged  from  the  muscularis  mucosa  ;  external  to  which  is  a 
capillary  plexus,  with  the  basement-membrane  on  which  the  epithe- 
lium rests  (Fig.  123).  The  capillary  plexus  is  supplied  by  a  small 
artery  passing  up  one  side  of  the  villus,  and  ends  in  a  vein  running 
down  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  124). 

L%eberkUhn*8  follicles  (Fig.  127,  2)  are  minute  tubes,  which  are 
placed  between  the  villi,  and  resemble  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
stomach  ;  they  dip  into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  and  are  lined 
with  columnar  epithelium. 

Solitary  glands,  or  lymphoid  follicles  (Fig.  126)  are  minute  white 

Fig.  .125.  Fig.  12«. 


round  bodies,  consisting  of  closed  vesicles  containing  milky  fluid  and 
covered  with  villi. 

Brunner's  glands  (Fig.  125),  peculiar  to  the  upper  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, are  small  lobulated  glands  situated  in  the  submucous  areolar 
tissue  and  having  small  ducts  which  open  into  the  intestine.  To  see 
these  it  is  necessary  to  pin  out  a  piece  of  duodenum  with  the  mucous 


Fig.  125.— Vertical  section  of  mucous  membrane  of  duodenum,  showing  Bnmner's 
glands  (from  Wilson,  after  Ecker). 

a.  Follicles  of  Lieberkiibn.  d.  Circular  muscular  fibres. 

b.  Submucous  tissue.  e.  Longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 

c.  Brunner's  glands. 

Fig.  126. — Surface  of  small  intestine  showing  solitary-glatids/y'/ and  villi. 
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membrane  downwaidsy  and  then  carefully  to  dissect  away  the  mns- 
cular  coat. 

[The  jejunimi  and  ileum  (except  a  few  inches  to  be  left  attached  to 
the  caecum)  should  be  laid  open  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
mesentery,  so  as  to  avoid  damaging  Peyer^s  patches  which  are  on  the 
free  border.] 

The  Jejunum  includes  about  two-fifths  of  the  remaining  small 
intestine,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  laige  size  of  the  valvulfis  con- 
niventes  and  the  number  of  solitary  glands,  but  has  no  special 
characteristic 

In  the  Heum,  the  valvulad  conniventes  will  be  foimd  to  diminish 
rapidly  in  size,  and  to  be  wanting  at  the  lower  part 

Peyef's  patches  (glandulcB  agminaUB)  (Fig.  127, 4),  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  this  part  of  the  intestine,  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
number,  but  vary  much  in  size  and  are  occasionally  invisible.  They 
will  be  recognised  by  their  dotted  appearance  and  by  being  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  intestine,  and  are  always  foimd  on 
the  part  of  the  intestine  fEorthest  from  the  attachment  of  the  mesen- 
tery. Each  patch,  which  may  be  as  long  as  a  couple  of  inches,  b> 
formed  of  a  collection  of  the  solitary  glands  or  lymphoid  follicles, 
which  have  however  no  villi  on  their  surfeu^es.  Peyer's  glands  will 
be  found  strongly  marked,  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  in  subjects 
which  have  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Larg^e  Intestine  (Fig.  Ill)  is  between  five  and  six  feet  in 
length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  pouched  appearance  consequent 
upon  its  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  being  shorter  than  the  intestine 
itself.  These  longitudinal  fibres  are  arranged  in  three  distinct 
bands,  two  of  which  can  be  seen  through  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
third  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-colon.  (In  the  rectum,  which 
is  not  pouched,  and  the  vermiform  appendix,  these  fibres  spread 
over  the  whole  gut  as  in  the  small  intestine.)  The  appendices  epiploictE 
tire  small  processes  containing  fat,  attached  along  the  &ee  border  of 
the  intestine,  and  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  size  in 
different  subjects. 

The  Csecum  (Fig.  126,  i)  (caput  csBCimi  coli)  is  distinguished  by 
its  rounded  «liape  and  by  the  opening  of  the  ileum  into  it  It  has 
attached  to  its  lower  and  back  part  the  appendix  vermiformis^  which 
is  a  little  tubular  prolongation  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity. 

[The  caecum,  with  a  few  inches  of  small  and  lane  intestine,  should 
be  detached,  and  the  large  intestine  turned  inside  out  to  see  the 
ileo-csecal  valve.    After  itm  has  heen  done  and  the  intestine  re- 
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inverted,  the  cut  ends  may  be  tied  and  the  piece  inflated  and  dried 
that  the  valve  may  be  again  examined  in  the  dry  condition.] 

The  lUo-eaeal  vcUve  (Fig.  128,  5}  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  a 
piece  of  ileum  through  the  wall  of  the  caDcum,  to  which  it  is  firmly 
attached  ;  and  being  stretched  from  side  to  side,  the  small  intestine 

Fig.  127.  Fig.  128. 


forms  two  folds  which  project  into  the  csBcum  and  form  the  valve. 
The  upper  fold,  which  is  horizontal  in  direction,  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  iUo-coliCf  and  the  lower  or  more  vertical  one  as  the  ileo-cacal 

Fig.  127. — Section  of  the  lowerpart  of  ileum  of  the  calf,  through  a  Peyer's 
gUmd  (from  Wilson,  after  Kolliker). 

1.  Villi.  6.  Deep   portion   of  the  submuoouB 

2.  Tubular   glands   or   Lieberkiihn's  coat. 

follicles.  6.  Circular  layer  of  the  muscular  coat. 

3.  Muscular  stratum  of  the  mucous      7*  Longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscular 

membrane.  coat. 

4.  Saoculi  of  Peyer's  gland.'  8.  Serous  coat. 

Fig.  128. — The  caecum  laid  open,  showing  the  entrance  of  the  ileum  and  ileo- 
caocfu  valre  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Cscum.  6.  Aperture  of  appendix  yermiformis 

2.  Commencement  of  colon.  csBci. 

3.  Ileum.  7.  Appendix  yermiformis. 

4.  Aperture  of  entrance  of  the  ileum  8,  8   Sacculi  of  the  colon. 

into  the  laige  intestine.  9.  Mesentery  of  appendix  yermiformis. 

o,  6,  Ueo-ctecal  yalve. 
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fold.*  The  ridges  on  each  side,  formed  by  the  piolongation  of  the 
two  folds,  are  called  the  fr<xna  or  reUnacfula.  It  is  obvious  that  theee 
folds  permit  the  ready  passage  of  fluid  from  the  small  into  the  large 
intestine,  but  would  prevent  regurgitation  unless  the  parts  were  very 
much  over-distended. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  has  no  villi,  for  they 
cease  abruptly  at  the  free  margin  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  but 
resembles  that  of  the  small  intestine  in  having  columnar  epithelium 
and  a  muscular  layer.  Tubular  glands  resembling  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkiihn,  and  solitary  glands  or  closed  follicles,  embedded  in  the 
submucous  tissue  and  having  over  them  small  depressions  on  the 

Fig,  129.  Fig.  180. 


mucous  surface,  are  found  throughout  the  large  intestine  (Figs.  129 
and  130). 

The  Pancreas  (Fig.  113)  should  be  cleaned  but  left  attached  to 
the  duodenum.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  the  larger  end, 
where  it  touches  the  bowel,  is  called  the  head,  the  central  portion 
the  body,  and  the  small  extremity  the  tail  Its  average  weight  is 
three  ounces.  The  pancreas  is  a  compound  racemose  gland,  and 
consists  of  lobules  of  a  yellowish  colour  held  together  by  loose 
fibrous  tissue,  a  small  duct  passing  from  each  lobule  into  the  main 

♦  Artificial  memory,  SHI  P — Superior  Horizontal,  Inferior  Perpendicular. 

Fig.  129.— Portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  magnified  75 
times  (from  Wilson). 

Fig.  130. — Solitary  ^land  from  the  colon  of  a  child,  as  shown  in  a  section  of  the 
intestine  (from  Wilson,  after  Kolliker). 

1.  Tubular  glands.  3.  The  gland. 

2.  Depression  on  the  surface  of  the      4.  Muscular  layer  of  the  mucoua  coat. 

membrane  coiTesponding  with      5.  Submucous  coat, 
the  central  prominence  of  the      6.  Muscular  coat, 
gland.  7.  Serous  coat. 
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trunk.  A  probe  being  passed  from  the  duodenum  into  the  duct  (canal 
of  Wirsung),  it  should  be  dissected  out,  and  wilL  be  found  to  pasa 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  gland,  and  nearer  the  posterior  than, 
the  anterior  surface,  a  large  accessory  duct  passing  from  the  head. 

The  pancreatic  lies  close  to  the  bile  duct,  and  the  two  pierce  the 
duodenal  wall  together,  opening  usually  by  a  common  orifice. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  separate  duct  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
opening  into  the  duodenum  by  itself.  The  pancreas  derives  ita 
blood  from  the  splenic  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  pan- 
creatico-duodenal  arteries ;  its  nerves  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  Spleen  (Fig.  113,  4)  is  purple  in  colour  and  somewhat  oval 
in  form,  and  has  a  convex  and  a  concave  surfSace,  with  an  anterior 

Fig.  181.  Fig.  132. 


border  which  is  sharp  and  slightly  notched,  and  a  posterior  border 
which  is  thicker.  On  the  concave  surface  is  a  vertical  fissure,  the 
hilwm,  into  which  the  splenic  vessels  should  be  traced.    Beneath  the 


Fig.  131. — Arterial  twig  of  the  splenic  artery,  showing  the  connection  of  the 
splenic  corpuscles  with  the  small  vessels.  From  the  spleen  of  the  dog 
(from  Wilson,  after  Kolliker). 

Fig.  132.— Section  of  the  spleen  of  rabbit  (from  Frey). 

a.  Malpighian  corpuscle.  the  interspaces  filled  with  venous 

b,  Sustentacular  matttr  of  pulp,  with  blood. 
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peritoneal  coat  which  invests  the  organ  will  be  found  a  tibrons  coat, 
which  is  also  continued  into  the  splenic  substance,  forming  the 
trabecula  or  meshes  in  which  the  splenic  pulp  is  contained.  In  this 
pulp,  which  consists  of  a  reticulum  of  branched  connective-tiBSue 
corpuscles  (Quain),  are  found  the  MaJpighian  corpuscles  which  are 
special  to  the  spleen,  and  are  small  vesicular  bodies  containing 
white  semi-fluid  matter,  attached  to  the  minute  divisions  of  the 
splenic  artery  (Fig.  131).  They  are  composed  of  l3nnphoid  tissue 
derived  from  a  transformation  of  the  external  or  areolar  coat  of  the 
small  arteries,  and  average  ^  inch  in  diameter.  The  arteries  end 
in  capillaries,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
pulp,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  blood  flows.  The  veins 
anastomose  freely  in  and  upon  the  trabeculas,  and  open  into  the 
splenic  vein  (Fig.  132). 

The  Liver  (Fig.  133)  presents  an  upper  and  an  under  surface 
united  by  a  thick  posterior  and  a  thin  anterior  mai^gin.    Its  ordinary 

Fig.  188. 


measurements  are,  twelve  inches  across,  six  from  before  backwards, 
and  three  inches  in  thickness ;  its  weight  is  about  flfty  ounces 
avoirdupois.  The  upper  surface  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
of  which  the  right  is  the  larger,  by  the  attachment  of  the  falciform 

Fig.  133.— Upper  surface  of  the  liver  (from  WUboii). 

1.  Bight  lobe.  6.  Round  ligament. 

2.  Left  lobe.  7,  7.  The  two  lateral  ligaments. 

3.  Fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  seen        8.  The  space  left  uncovered  by  the 

projecting  beyond  the  anterior  peritoneum  and  surrounded  by 

Dorder  of  the  right  lobe.  the  coronary  ligament. 

4.  Posterior  or  rounded  border.  9.  Inferior  vena  cava. 

5.  Falciform  or  suspensory  ligament  10.  Point  of  the  lobus  Spigelii. 
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or  suspensory  ligament;  and  on  tracing  this  back,  its  two  layers 
will  be  found  to  diverge,  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the  coronary 
and  also  the  two  lateral  ligaments.  If  the  left  lateral  ligament  be 
traced,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  double  fold  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  may  be  followed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe.  The 
upper  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  if  traced  outwards  in  the  same 
way,  will  be  found  to  be  reflected  upon  itself  to  form  the  right 
lateral  ligament,  and  then  will  be  followed  to  the  under  surfisu^e  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  behind  the  transverse  fissure,  to  form  the 
under  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament    A  more  or  less  triangular 

Fig.  134. 


interval  is  thus  left  between  the  two,  in  which  the  liver  is  attached 
to  the  diaphragm  by  cellular  tissue,  and  has  the  right  supra-renal 
capsule  and  top  of  the  right  kidney  in  close  relation  with  it,  and 
through  which  the  vena  cava  passes  to  the  diaphragm.  In  this 
manner  four  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  formed  by  peritoneum,  the 
fifth  or  round  ligament  being  the  obliterated  imibilical  vein. 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  (Fig.  134)  presents  five  fissures 
and  five  lohes  for  examination. 

Fig.  134.— Under  surface  of  the  liver  (from  Bonamy). 

B.  Bight  lobe.  3.  Hepatic  artery  in  transverse  fissure. 
L.  Left  lobe.  4.  Hepatic  duct  in  traniverse  fissure. 
Q.  Lobus  quadratus.  5.  Pprtal  vein  in  transverse  fissure. 
S.  Lobus  Spigelii.  6.  Line  of  reflection  of  peritoneum. 

C.  Lobus  caudatus.  7.  Vena  cava. 

1.  Umbilical    vein    in    longitudinal      8.  Obliterated  ductus  venoeus. 

fissure.  9.  Ductus  conununis  choledoohus. 

2.  Gall-bladder  in  its  fissure. 
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Fiiturei, — The  longUiidinal  fissure  diyides  the  under  soifMse  into 
right  and  left  lobes,  and  is  occupied  by  the  round  ligament  or 
umbilical  vein  (i).  Its  continuation  behind  the  transverse  fissure  is 
the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  (8),  and  contains  that  obliterated 
vesseL  The  transverse  fissure  (porta)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal, and  gives  passage  to  the  hepatic  duct  (4),  hepatic  arteiy  (3X 
and  portal  vein  (5X  which  lie  in  that  order  from  before  backwaida.**^ 
Parallel  to  the  longitudinal  fissure  is  the  fiuure  for  the  gall-bladder 
(2),  which  last  should  be  distended  with  air  by  a  blowpipe  placed  in 
the  duct  Placed  obliquely  at  the  posterior  maigin  of  the  Hver  and 
behind  the  gall-bladder,  is  the  short  groove  or  fissure  for  the  vena  cava 
(7),  a  portion  of  which  vessel  has  been  left  in  situ. 

Lobes, — ^The  whole  of  the  liver  substance  on  the  right  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  is  strictly  the  right  lobe  (r),  but  certain  parts  of  it 
have  received  special  names,  viz.  lobus  quadratus,  lobus  Spigelii 
and  lobus  caudatus.  The  right  lobe  has  two  shallow  depressions 
on  its  under  surface,  the  anterior  one  being  where  the  ascending 
colon  touches  the  liver,  and  the  posterior  one  corresponding  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  over  which  it  lies  in  the  erect 
posture. 

The  Lobus  quadratus  (q)  is  the  square  lobe  bounded  by  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures  and  the  gall-bladder.  The 
Lobus  Spigelii  (b)  is  the  projecting  portion  behind  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  between  the  fissures  for  the  vena  cava  and  the  ductus 
venosus.  The  Lobus  caudatus  (0)  is  the  snvall  "toii"  of  liver 
substance  which  connects  the  lobulus  Spigelii  with  the  right 
lobe.  The  left  lobe  (l)  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  across  which  there  is  often  a  bridge  of  liver  substance  (pon^ 
hepatis). 

The  vessels  entering  the  transverse  fissure  should  be  defined,  and 
the  fibrous  tissue  around  them  (capsule  of  Glisson)  removed.  The 
right  and  left  hepatic  ducts  (4)  will  be  found  to  emerge  firom  the  cor- 
responding lobes  and  to  unite  in  the  common  hepatic  duct,  which  is 
about  two  inches  long  ;  this  is  afterwards  joined  by  the  cystic  duct 
from  the  gall-bladder,  to  form  the  comnum  bile  duct  (ductus  com- 
munis choledochus)  (9),  which  is  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  should 
be  traced  into  the  duodenum. 

The  gaU-bladder  (2)  is  a  pear-shaped  bag  attached  by  cellular 
tissue  to  the  liver,  and  covered  superficially  by  the  peritoneum. 
When  distended,  its  large   end  or  fundus  projects   beyond  the 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  yessels  enteriDg  the  lirer  is  the  reversu 
of  those  enteriog  the  kidney,  q,  v.  p.  253. 
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anterior  border  of  the  liver ;  the  neck  is  curved  upon  itself  twice 
and  ends  in  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
and  joins  the  hepatic  duct  The  mucous  membrane  presents 
numerous  ridges  separating  alveoli  of  irregular  shape.  The  epi- 
thelium is  columnar. 

The  hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein  each  divide  into  right  and 
left,  and  from  the  right  artery  the  cystic  branch  should  be  traced  to 
the  gall-bladder. 

The  piece  of  the  vena  cava  is  to  be  laid  open,  when  the  large 
hepatic  veins  will  be  seen  opening  into  it. 

In  order  to  learn  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  liver,  th(* 
vena  portse  should  be  carefully  laid  open  for  some  distance  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.    Through 

the  thin  waU  of  the  vein  ^^K-  135, 

a  branch  of  injected  hepatic 
arteiy  will  tiien  be  seen, 
and  accompanying  it  is  a 
branch  of  hepatic  duct,  the 
three  vessels  thus  lying  side 
by  side  in  a  portal  caned. 
One  of  the  hepatic  veins 
being  laid  open  in  a  similar 
way,  will  be  seen  to  be 
totally  unaccompanied. 

An  incision  into  any  part 
of  the  liver  will  show  on  its 
cut  surfaces  a  number  of 
openings,  some  wide  open, 
— the  hepatic  veins;  and 
others  more  or  less  collapsed 
and  having  by  their  sides 
the  sections  of  a  small  in- 
jected artery  and  duct  These  last  are  the  portal  veins  lying  in  the 
portal  canals,  and  they  collapse  on  account  of  the  loose  attachment 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  around  them. 

Kinute  Anatomy  (Fig.  136). — ^The  blood  from  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  vena  porta,  and  from  it  the 
bile  is  secreted.  The  divisions  of  the  vein  have  been  seen  to  pass 
through  the  portal  canals,  in  which  they  receive  the  vaginal  and 

Fig.  135. — Rabbit's  liTor  injected,  showing  a  portal  yein,  with  interlobular 
branches  and  plexus,  fntralolxular  vem  commencing  in  the  centre  of  h 
lobule  (from  Frey). 
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capenlar  branches  from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  subse- 
quently divide  until  their  branches  run  between  the  minute  lobules 
or  acini,  and  are  therefore  called  interlobular  veins  (6).    The  lobules 

are  surrounded  by  these 

Fig.  136.  interlobular    veins,    from 

*'  which  the  lobular  plexus 

of  capillaries  is  derived, 
converging  to  the  centre 
of  each  lobule  and  pouring 
its  blood  into  the  tntra- 
lobular  vein  (a).  Each  in- 
*  tralobular  vein  passes  out 
of  the  lobule  at  right 
angles  to  the  portal  vessels, 
and  unites  with  other  in- 
tralobular veins  to  form 
the  subhbular  veins ;  these 
open  into  the  vena  cava 
hepoHca  or  hepatic  veins, 
^  which  have  been    traced 

into  the  vena  cava.    The 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  minutely  injected  liver  is  shown  in  Fig.  135. 
The  commencement  of  each  primary  hepatic  duct  is  in  the  centre 
of  each  minute  lobule,  being  continuous,  according  to  Beale,  with 
the    basement    membrane   upon  which   the 
Fig.  137.  hepatic  cells  are  placed.    But  according  to 

other  observers,  the  ducts  commence  in  inter- 
cellular passages  or  biliary  capillaries,  with 
proper  walls  (Fig.  137).  The  minute  ducts 
run  towards  the  circumference  of  the  lobule, 
^  and  the  radicles  of  adjacent  lobules  unite,  the 

resulting  ducts  running  along  the  portal  canals 
by  the  side  of   the  portal  vein  to  emerge 
eventually  at  the  transverse  fissure. 
The  Hepatic  artery  is  principally  for  the 

Fig.  186. — ^Diagram  of  the  circulation  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver  (after 
Kieman). 
a,  a.  Intralobular  veins.  b,  b.  Interlobular  veins. 

Fig.  137. — Lobule  of  liyer.  showing  relation  of  biliary  ducts  and  hepatic  cells 
(from  WilAon,  after  Frey). 

41.  Minute  biliary  ducts  (capillaries).        e.  Biliary  ducts. 
h.  Hepatic  cells.  d.  Blood-yesaels. 
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nooriahment  of  the  tissue  of  the  oigan,  and  has  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  its  function.  It  gives  off  vaginal  branches  which  run  in  the 
portal  canals,  and  capsular  branches  which  supply  the  fibrous  tissue 
on  the  surface,  the  blood  being  eventually  returned  into  branches 
of  the  portal  vein.  The  irUerMmlar  brauches  accompany  the  inter- 
lobular veins,  and  their  blood  enters  the  plexus  within  the  lobules 
from  which  the  bile  is  secreted. 

The  Kidney  (Fig.  116)  is  convex  on  its  anterior  and  flattened 
on  its  posterior  surface,  and  its  upper  extremity  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  lower.  Its  outer  border  is  convex  and  regular,  while  the 
internal  is  notched  at  the  point  where  the  vessels  enter.  An  average 
kidney  measures  about  four  inches  in  length,  two-and-a-half  in 
breadth,  and  rather  over  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  weight  in  the 
male  is  about  4^  ounces,  and  rather  less  in  the  female.  The  renal 
artery  enters,  and  the  renal  vein  and  ureter  emeige  at  a  slit  on  the 
inner  border  called  the  hilum,  and  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  have  the 
following  relation  from  before  backwards,  viz.,  vein,  artery,  and 
ureter  (compare  vessels  entering  transverse  fissure  of  liver  in  the 
reverse  order,  p.  250).  Very  generally,  however,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  will  enter  the  hilum  in  front  of  the  vein. 

The  ureter,  if  traced  upwards,  will  be  found  to  expand,  forming 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  pelvis  has 
a  direction  downwards,  so  that  by  referring  to  this,  to  the  position 
of  the  vessels,  and  to  the  flattening  of  the  posterior  surface,  the  side 
to  which  the  kidney  belongs  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  kidney 
is  enclosed  in  a  tough  fibrous  capsule,  which  may  be  peeled  off  to  see 
the  kidney  substance.  To  see  ^e  internal  structure  of  the  organ  it 
should  be  opened  through  the  convex  border  by  a  vertical  incinon, 
which  IB  to  be  carried  into  the  pelvis. 

The  Pdvis  (Fig.  138,  6)  will  be  found  to  be  subdivided  at  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  part  of  the  kidney  into  three  portions, 
which  are  called  the  Infundtbula  ($),  and  are  again  subdivided  into 
the  Calices.  Projecting  into  the  csdices  are  small  nodules  of  kidney 
substance  termed  the  papUlcs  or  nummillcs  (4),  which  will  be  seen  to 
be  the  apices  of  certain  triangular  dark-^coloured  bodies  called  the 
pyramids  of  Malpighi  or  cones  (3).  These  pyramids,  which  are 
arranged  more  or  less  regularly  side  by  side,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  tubular  or  msiullary  substance  of  the  kidney,  the  lighter  granular 
portion  at  the  margin  of  the  section  being  the  cortical  substance  (2). 

The  renal  artery  breaks  up  into  four  or  five  branches,  which  again 
subdivide  and  imuis  between  the  pyramids  to  the  cortical  substance, 
forming  arches  between  the  cortical  and  medullary  portion.    From 
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these  the  interlobular  arteries  arise,  which  pass  between  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  cortical  substance  or  pyramids  of  Ferrein  and  give  off 

Fig.  138.  Fig.  189. 


the  afferent  arteries  to  the  Malpighian  bodies  or  glomeruli  (Fig.  139). 
Each  of  these  consists  of  a  capillary  plexus  with  an  arterial  twig  (or 
afferent  vessel)  entering,  and  a  venous  radicle  (or  efferent  vessel) 
leaving  it^  and  these  bodies  are  arranged  along  the  arteries  **  like 

Fig.  138.— Section  of  the  kidney,  Bunnoimted  by  the  suprarenal  capsule  (from 

Wilson). 

1.  Suprarenal  capsule.  5,5,5.  The  three  infondibula;   the 

2.  Cortical  portion  of  the  kidney.  middle  5  is  situated  in  the 
.3,  3.  Tubular   portion,  consiBting   of                 mouth  of  a  calyx. 

cones.  6.  Pelvis. 

4,  4.  Two  of  the  papilhe  projecting      7.  Ureter, 
into  their  corresponding  calices. 

Fig.  139.— Plan  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  (from  Wilson,  after  Kolliker). 

1, 1.  Tubulus   rectus,    dividing    Into  pighian  bodies,  6,  6. 

branches  as  it  ascends.  7.  Capillary  plexus  formed  by  the 

2,  2.  Pyramid  of  Ferrein ;  with  the  efferent  vessels,  of  which  one  is 

tubuli  contort!.  seen  at  8. 

3,  Origin  of  two  tubules  from  their        9,9.  Arteriolar  recta). 

respective  Malpighian  bodies.  10.  Capillary  plexus  of  the  tubular 

4,  4.  Branch  of  an  artery.  structure  of  the  pyramid, 
5,5.  Three  interlobular  arteries  giving       11.  One  of  the  venuls  rectie.  . 

off  afferent  t¥dgs  to  the  Mai- 
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bunches  of  currants."  Each  Malpighian  body  or  plexus  is  enclosed 
in  a  capiuUf  which  is  continuous  with  a  minute  uriniferotu  tube 
(Fig.  140).  The  tube  is  convoluted  in  the  cortical  substance,  and 
a  secondary  intertubular  pUxus  is  formed  upon  it  by  the  venous 

Fig.  140.  Fig.  141. 


i-adicle,  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  Malpighian  tuft.  The  tube 
then  becomes  suddenly  smaller,  and  passes  for  a  variable  distance 
into  the  pyramid,  again  curving  upon  itself  to  reach  the  cortical 
2)ortion,  where  the  diameter  increases  and  the  tube  opens  into  the 
straight  or  collecting  tubes  of  the  pyramids.  These  small  tubes  are 
Icnown  as  the  looped  tubes  of  Henle  (Fig.  142).  The  uriniferous 
tubes  of  the  pyramids  converge  at  their  apices,  where  they  empty 
themselves  into  the  calices  ;  from  these  the  urine  passes  into  the 
infimdibula,  and  thence  into  the  pelvis  and  ureter. 

The  relation  of  the  epithelium  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Mal- 
pighian   body  is    uncertain.      The    capsule    is    lined   with    pave- 


Fig.  140. — Plan  of  the  ren&l  circuktioii  (from  Wilson,  after  Bowman). 

a.  Branch  of  the  renal  artery  ^ving  proceeds  from  the  Malpighian 

off  several  Malpighian  twigs.  Dody  is  smaller  than  the  oorre- 

1.  An  efferent  twig  to  the  capillaij  spondine  artery. 

tuft  contained  in  the  Malpi-  Pf  p.  The  capillary  plexus  ramifyiiig 

ghian  body,  m ;  from  the  Mai-  on  the  uriniferous  tube.    This 

pighian  capsule  the  uriniferous  plexus  reeeiTes  its  blood  from 

tube  ia  seen  taking  its  tortuous  the  efferent  vessels,  2,  2,  and 

course  to  t.  transmits  it  to  the  branch  of  the 

2,  2.  Efferent   vessels ;     that   which  renal  vein,  r. 

Fig.  141.— Section  through  a  renal  pyramid  (from  Frey). 

a.  Collecting    tube    with    columnar  c.  Looped  tube  with  granular  contents. 

epithelium.  </.  Section  of  blood  vessel. 

b.  Cohvoluted  tube  with  flat  cells.  e.  Fibrous  sustentaculor  tissue. 
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Fig.  142.  ment  epithelium,  and  Uup 

is  probably  condnned  over 
the  blood-vessels  but  can- 
not be  demonstrated  in  the 
adult.  The  convoluted 
tubes  are  lined  with  similar 
flattened  epithelium,  but 
the  looped  tubes,  as  thej 
increase  in  diameter,  are 
filled  with  granular  epi- 
thelium. The  large  collect- 
ing tubes  have  a  distinct 
columnar  epithelium  (Fig. 
141). 

Between  the  straight  tu- 
buli  of  the  medullary  por- 
tion are  numerous  straight 
arteries,  which  are  recur- 
rent branches  from  the 
arches  between  the  cortical 
and  medullary  substances, 
and  these  are  joined  by  the 
straight  efferent  vessels  of 
some  of  the  deeper  glome- 
ruli The  renal  artery  also 
supplies  the  fibrous  cap- 
sule of  the  kidney  with 
branches,  which  anasto- 
mose with  the  lumbar 
arteries  from  the  aorta. 

The  venous  radicles  or 
steUaU  veins,  after  receiving 
the  blood  fix)m  the  secon- 


Fig.  142.— Diagram  showing 
the  oourae  of  the  urinife- 
rous  tubes  (from  Frey). 

a.  Bowman's  capsule. 

b,  CoDToiutedurmifenmitttbe. 
«,  d.  Looped  tubes. 

#,  /.  Collecting  tubes  joining 

in 

^,  A.  Uriniferous  tube. 
f.  PapilU. 
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darj  plexus  on  the  tabes,  unite  in  arches  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids, 
between  which  the  straight  veins  pass,  to  emerge  at  the  hilum  and 
form  the  renal  or  emulgent  vein. 

The  Bupra-Benal  Capsule  (Fig.  138,  i)  is  irregularly  triangular 
in  shape,  or  is  commonly  said  to  resemble 
a  cocked  hat.     Its  height  is  from  Ij  to  ^^S-  1^3. 

1|  inch,  and  its  breadth  about  1^  inch. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capside  and  a 
on  section  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  coi-tical  and  medullary,  the  latter 
being  generally  broken  down  in  the  centre 
by  decomposition  so  as  to  form  a  cavity. 

The  cortical  portion  (Fig.  143)  consists 
of  polyhedral  cells  arranged  in  columns, 
radiating  from  the  centre,  and  held  in 
position  by  septa  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  envelope.  The  medullary  portion 
consists  of  a  very  fine  network  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  containing  cavities  filled  with 
cells,  which  are  by  some  observers  thought 
to  be  nerve  cells,  and  continuous  with 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic which  go  to  the  organ  from  the 
solar  and  renal  plexuses.  The  supra-renal 

capsule  is  abundantly  supplied  with  arterial  blood  from  the  phrenic, 
aorta,  renal,  and  lumbar  arteries.    Its  function  is  unknown. 

The  subject  being  replaced  on  its  back,  the  dissectors  should  pro- 
ceed ^vith  the  examination  of  the  pelvis,  unless  they  were  unable 
to  finish  the  aorta,  lumbar  plexus,  and  iliac  arteries  before  the  body 
was  turned,  in  which  case  they  must  revert  to  the  dissection  of  them 
at  once  (v.  p.  226).  In  any  case  the  dissector  is  strongly  advised  to 
read  through  the  dissection  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  abdomen  again, 
before  proceeding  any  further. 

The  Pelvis. 

[The  pelvis  with  two  lumbar  vertebrm  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
trunk  with  ihe  saw,  when,  by  placing  it  on  a  table  with  the  sacrum 
towards  himself,  the  dissector  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
contents  than  he  has  yet  done.    The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  should  be 

Fig.  143. — Vertical  section  of  cortical  portion  of  lupra-renal  capsule  (from 
Frey). 

«•  Small,  and  b.  Larger  gland  cylindera.  c.  Capsule. 

8 
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carefully  sponged  out,  and  having  lemoved  the  tow  or  cotton-wool 
from  the  anus,  the  dissector  should  let  a  stream  of  water  run  through 
the  rectum.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  of  any  urine  it  may 
contain  by  pressure  with  the  hand,  and  be  moderately  distended  with 
air.] 

The  Peritoneum  (Fig.  147)  should  be  examined  first,  and  will  be 
found  to  pass  over  the  rectum,  binding  the  upper  part  to  the  front  of 
the  sacrum  {meso-rectum) ;  from  the  rectum  to  the  bladder  forming 
the  recto-vesical  pottchy  and  thence  over  the  back  of  the  bladder  to  the 
abdominal  walL  On  each  side  of  the  recto- vesical  pouch  is  a  distinct 
fold  of  peritoneum,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  membrane  over 
the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  and  the  ureters ;  these  are  tlie 
posterior  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  The  peritoneum  passing  from 
the  side  of  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  forms  the  lateral  false  ligaments, 
and  the  portion  reaching  to  the  back  of  the  abdominal  wall  over  the 
urachus  is  called  the  superior  false  ligament  of  the  bladder.  Thus 
the  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  five  in  number,  are  all  formed  by 
peritoneum. 

In  the  Female  (Fig.  109)  the  peritoneum  passes  from  the  rectum 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  forming  the  recto-vaginal  poxuch 
(Douglas),  and  then  over  the  uterus  to  the  bladder,  forming  the  Mtero- 
vesical  pouch.  On  each  side  of  the  uterus  it  is  stretched  across  the 
pelvis,  forming  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which  contains  the 
round  ligament,  the  ovary,  and  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  which  is  to  be  noticed.  The  false  ligaments  of  the 
bladder  are  the  same  as  in  the  male,  but  are  less  distinctly  marked  ; 
the  margins  of  the  recto-vaginal  and  utero-vesical  pouches  have  been 
named  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  lUertis. 

[The  peritoneum  is  to  be  stripped  off  the  upper  part  and  sides  of 
the  bladder,  but  the  recto-vesical  pouch  is  not  to  be  interfered  wiUi 
at  present  By  scraping  away  a  little  fat  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife  the  pelvic  fascia  will  be  brought  into  view,  but  to  examine  it 
thoroughly  the  following  dissection  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  view  from  the  outside.  One  dissector  holding  the  pelvis  firmly, 
the  other  is  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  the  adductor  muscles  on  the 
right  side  of  the  pubes  so  as  to  expose  the  obturator  extemus  muscle, 
which  must  then  oe  carefully  removed.  Beneath  the  muscle  will  be 
found  the  branches  of  the  obturator  artery,  forming  a  circle  around 
the  foramen  and  lying  upon  the  obturator  membrane  or  ligament, 
which  gives  passage  to  both  obturator  artery  and  nerve  at  its  upper 
part.  On  removing  the  obturator  ligament  the  fibres  of  the  obturator 
intemus  muscle  will  be  brought  into  view.  With  the  saw  a  horizontal 
cut  is  now  to  be  made  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men into  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  lower  margin 
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of  the  obturator  foramen,  the  extremities  of  the  two  cuts  being  about 
on  inch  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  These  are  to  be  joined 
by  a  vertical  cut  with  the  chisel,  and  the  piece  of  bone  having  been 
loosened  with  that  instrument  can  be  removed  with  the  bone-forceps. 
Witli  the  chisel  and  bone-forceps  the  margins  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men may  then  be  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  only  a  ring  of  bone.  The 
obturator  intemus  being  now  fully  exposed,  should  be  carefully 
detached  from  the  adjacent  structures,  and  may  then  be  readily 

Fig.  144. 


removed  by  grasping  the  tendon  with  the  bone-forceps  and  drawing 
the  whole  muscle  out  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  pelvic  f^ia  will  then  be  exposed.] 

The  Pelvic  Fascia  (Fig.  144)  consists  of  several  more  or  less 
distinct  structures,  which  are  however  in  many  places  continuous  with 
one  another.    It  is  a  single  layer  down  to  the  level  of  a  white 


Fig.  144.— Pelvic  fascia  teen  from  the  outride  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  External  cutaneous  nenre.  11.  Pelvic  &scia. 

2.  Poupart's  ligament.  12.  Pectineus  muscle. 

3.  Hartorius.  13.  Obturator  fascia. 

4.  Anterior  crural  nerve.  14.  Gimbemat's  Ugament. 

6,  Paoqs  and  iliacus  muscles.  16.  Pudio   vessels   and   nerve   in    a 

6.  Femoral  artery.  sheath  of  fascia. 

7.  Origins  of  rectus  femoris.  16.  Obturator  vessels  and  nen-c. 

8.  Femoral  vein.  18.  Fascial  origin  of  levator  ani  (wliite 

9.  Acetabulum,  partly  removed.  line). 
10.  Crural  ling. 

s  2 
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line  (i8),  which  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly  seen  stretching  in  a 
cnr^e  across  the  obturator  foramen.  This  marks  the  point  where  the 
pelvic  fascia  divides  into  two  parts,  the  reeto-vevical  and  the  obturcUor 
layers,  and  also  forms  a  part  of  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  mtucle, 
the  fibres  of  which  can  be  indistinctly  seen  through  the  obturator 
fascia. 

The  obturator  layer  (13)  can  now  be  seen  passing  downwards  on  the 

Fior.  145. 


inner  side  of  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  to  be  attached  to  the 
spine  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
where  it  gives  a  covering  to  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  ;  and  to  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  passing  beneath  the  origin  of  the 
levator  ani  to  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  (Godlee).  A  little  above  its 
attachment  to  the  pubic  arch  it  gives  off  a  process  which  passes  across 

Fig.  145.— Transrene  section  of  the  pelvis,  seen  from  behind,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  pelvic  fiisoia  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Bladder.  of  one  side,  and  a  sheath  to  the 

2.  Yeaicula  seminalis  of  left  side,  vesical  plexus  of  veins. 

divided.  10.  A  layer  of  fascia  passing  between 

3.  Bectum.  the  bladder  ana  rectum. 

4.  niac  fascia,  covering  in  the  iliacus       11.  A  layer  passing  round  the  rectum. 

and  psoas  (6) ;  and  forming  a  12.  Levator  ani. 

sheatn  for  the  external   iUac  13.  Obturator  intemus,  covered  in  by 

vessels  (6).  the  obturator  fiuoia,  which  also 

7.  Anterior  crural   nerve  excluded  forms  a  sheath  for  the  internal 

from  the  sheath.  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  (14). 

8.  Pelvic  fascia,  splitting  into  the  reo-       16.  Anal  fascia  investing  the  under 

to-vesical  and  obturator  layers.  surfece  of  the  levator  am. 

9.Becto-vetical  layer,  foining  the      Figures    14,    16   are   pUced  in  the 
lateral  ligament  of  the  bladder  ischio«reotal  fossa. 
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the  upper  part  of  the  arch  and,  joining  with  a  like  process  from  the 
fascia  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  so-called  deep  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  (Carrington).  In  addition,  it  gives  a  thin 
layer  to  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  called  the  anal  fascia 
(Fig.  146),  which  is  lost  on  the  rectum  and  external  sphincter,  and 
was  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  perinsBum. 

The  recUhvesieal  layer  is  seen  within  the  pelvis,  and  is  continued 
over  the  internal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  to  the  bladder,  forming 
the  lateral  true  ligamentSy  and  from  the  back  of  the  pubes,  forming  the 

Fig.  146. 


Obturate  »8«ia- 

nuB. 
Lerator  i 

Lateral  I  »r  fascia. 


ofblad 
Capsule 

tate. 
Bectum 


redoal 


anterior  true  (pubo-proatatic)  ligaments  of  the  bladder  ;  whilst  between 
them  it  is  seen  to  dip  down  to  the  prostate,  of  which  it  forms  the 
capsule,  and  is  thus  continued  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  pelvis, 
of  which  it  closes  the  outlet.  The  recto-vesical  fascia  is  continuous 
behind  with  the  fascia  covering  the  pyriformis,  coccygeus,  and  sacral 
plexus,  and  on  each  side  with  the  obturator  fascia  already  described. 
The  line  along  which  the  recto- vesical  is  continuous  with  the  obturator 
fascia  extends  from  the  back  of  the  pubes  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium, 
and  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "white  line  "  (Fig.  144,  i8),  but  is  often  wanting, 
the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  passing  upwards  beyond  the  position  of 
the  white  line,  and  thus  separating  the  obturator  from  the  pelvic 
fascia  (Quain).    A  very  distinct  white  line  is  always  seen  more 

Fig.  146.^Section  of  pelrii  to  show  the  pelvic  fiuda  from  the  flront  (drawn 
by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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internally  where  the  sheath  of  the  prostate  begins,  and  coirespoiida  to 
the  lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder  (Gkxllee). 

Thus,  the  levator  ani  muscle  is  seen  to  be  enclosed  by  the  recto- 
vesical and  anal  layers  of  fascia ;  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  to  be  lined 
by  the  obturator  and  anal  layers  ;  and  four  of  the  true  ligaments  of 
the  bladder  to  be  formed  by  the  recto- vesical  layer, — ^the  fifth  being 
the  obliterated  urachus. 

In  the  Female  the  recto- vesical  layer  forms  the  ligaments  of  the 
lladder  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  male,  but  in  addition  gives  a 
covering  to  the  vagina. 

[A  side-view  of  the  contents  of  the  pehos  is  now  to  be  obtained  in 
the  following  way  ; — 

The  left  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  with  the  vesical  and 
haemorrhoidal  arteries  (and  uterine  and  vaginal  in  the  female)  are  to 
be  severed,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  turned  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  light  side.  The  left  lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder  is 
to  be  divided,  and  the  bufe  carried  through  the  subjacent  levator 
ani  muscle.  A  cut  is  then  to  be  made  with  the  saw  through  the 
pubes  just  external  to  the*  left  anterior  true  ligament  of  the  bladder, 
and  another  is  to  be  made  through  the  whole  length  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  just  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  which  will  neces- 
sarily divide  the  right  common  iliac  artery  and  left  common  iliac 
vein. 

The  sacrum  may  be  conveniently  sawn  partly  on  its  anterior  and 
parti  V  on  its  posterior  sur&ce,  and  me  two  cuts  united  with  the  chisel, 
by  which  time  will  be  saved. 

The  knife  is  now  to  be  carried  closely  along  the  ramus  of  the  pubes 
of  the  left  side  so  as  to  detach  the  urethral  muscles  and  triangular 
ligament,  when  b^  using  a  little  force  the  pelvis  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  nffht  containing  all  the  viscera,  and  the  left  the 
internal  iliac  vessels  and  sacral  plexus  of  that  side.  A  staff  should 
be  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  which  is  to  be 
moderately  distended  with  air,  and  the  rectum  is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tended with  tow  or  cotton-wool,  and  secured  by  a  string  to  the  top  of 
the  sacrum  or  lumbar  vertebrae.] 

Side  View  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  147). — B^;inning  in  front,  and 
supposing  the  dissection  of  the  perineum  to  have  been  made  as 
directed,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (9)  will  be  plainly  seen  lying  in 
front  of  the  triangular  ligament  or  deep  perinssal  fascia  (7),  which 
has  been  purposely  left  untouched  on  the  left  side.  The  edge  of  the 
triangular  ligament  which  has  just  been  detached  from  the  ramus  of 
the  pubes  will  be  recognised,  and  immediately  behind  will  be  seen 
some  pale  muscular  fibres,  the  cut  edges  of  the  compressor  urethne 
(Guthrie).    The  staff  may  be  felt  through  these  as  it  lies  in  the 
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membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  which  by  a  little  dissection  will 
be  exposed,  and  maybe  seen  in  a  fevourable  subject  to  be  suiTOunded 
by  circular  muscular  fibres.  One  of  Cowper's  glands,  which  resembles 
a  pea  in  size  and  appearance,  may  be  found  immediately  below  the 
urethra.     Behind  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  will  be 

Fig.  147. 


found  another  edge  of  fascia,  the  recto- vesical  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  passing  on  to  the  prostate  to  form  its  capsule  (6). 
The  Membranous  portion  of  the  Urethra  is  a  very  important 


Fig.  147. — Section  of  pelyis  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  at  the  pubes,  and 
through  the  middle  line  of  the  sacrum  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 


1.  Section  of  left  pubic  bone. 

2.  Peritoneum  on  bladder. 

3.  Left  cms  penis  (cut). 

4.  Pelvic    fascia    forming    anterior 

ligaments  of  bladder. 

5.  Part  of  accelerator  urino). 

6.  Posterior  layer  of  triangular  liga- 

ment, or  pelvic  fascia  continuous 
with  the  capsule  of  the  pros- 
tate. 

7.  Anterior  layer  of  triangular  liga- 

ment, or  deep  perinseal  fascia. 
Between  6  and  7  are  seen  the  follow- 
ing : — membranous  urethra,  deep 
muscles  of  urethra  (insertion), 


and  Cowper's  gland  of  the  left 
side. 

8.  Vas  deferens. 

9.  Bulb  of  urethra. 

10.  Rectum. 

11.  Cut  edges  of   accelerator   urina> 

and  transversus  perimei. 

12.  Left  ureter. 

13.  Beflection  of  deep  layer  of  super- 

ficial  fascia  round  transversus 
perincei. 

14.  Left  vesicula  seminalis. 

15.  Cut  edge  of  levator  ani. 

16.  Bectum. 

17.  ProsUtew 
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party  and  ahonld  be  specially  noticed  in  the  present  view.  It  is  seen 
to  extend  from  the  deep  perinatal  fascia  or  anterior  triangular  ligament, 
to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  derived  from  the 
pelvic  fascia  and  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the  prostate.  It  is 
nearly  an  inch  in  length  and  is  not  quite  horizontal  in  its  position, 
the  anterior  extremity  being  about  an  inch  below  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  the  posterior  a  little  lower.  This  is  the  portion  of  the 
urethra  opened  by  the  deep  incision  in  lithotomy,  and  it  should  be 
noticed  how  much  its  position  will  vary  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  staff, — whether  that  instrument  be  hooked  under  the  pubes  or 
depressed  towards  the  rectum. 

The  Pdvic  Fascia  should  be  traced  on  to  the  prostate,  bladder,  and 
rectum,  and  the  relations  of  those  organs  noticed. 

The  Bectuxn  (Fig.  147,  lo)  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  extends 
from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  anus,  lying  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  divided*  into  three 
portions,  a  superior  or  vertical,  a  middle  or  horizontal,  and  an  inferior 
or  vertical  portion ;  the  upper  two  parts  of  the  intestine  being 
closely  attached  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  while  the 
third  part  passes  through  the  levator  ani  and  sphincter  muscles  to  the 
anus,  immediately  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  peritoneum  surrounds  the  first  vertical  portion  and  binds  it  to 
the  sacrum,  forming  the  meso-recttmi ;  the  membrane  only  covers 
the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  second  portion  as  it  forms  the 
recto-vesical  pouch  ;  and  has  no  connection  with  the  third  part  at 
alL  (Thus  the  relations  of  the  rectum  nearly  correspond  to  those  of 
the  duodenum  as  respects  the  peritoneum,  v,  p.  220.) 

The  first  part  of  the  rectum  has  in  front  of  it  the  recto-vesical 
pouch  of  peritoneum  and  bladder  in  the  male. 

The  bladder  lies  immediately  over  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum, 
and  between  the  two  organs  are  the  vesiculsa  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia.  The  prostate  is  close  above  the  commencement  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  rectum,  but  as  the  bowel  turns  down  to  the 
coccjTX,  an  interval  is  left  between,  it  and  the  urethra,  corresponding 
to  the  perinseum  proper  or  surface  between  the  back  of  the  scrotum 
and  the  anus. 

[The  left  vesicula  seminalis  should  be  dissected  out  that  its  posi- 
tion may  be  seen,  and  the  vas  deferens  and  ureter  of  the  left  side  are 
also  to  be  traced  out ;  the  recto-vesical  pouch  of  peritoneum  is  to  be 
laid  open  along  the  side  so  that  its  extent  may  be  fully  appreciated.] 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  147,  2)  varies  in  position  according  to  its  state 
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of  distension,  being  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  when  empty, 
bat  filling  the  pelvis  and  rising  into  the  abdomen  when  distended. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  narrowed  portion  attached  to  the 
prostate,  and  the  remainder  of  the  viscos  is  termed  the  body.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  the  apex  or  summit,  to  which  the  obliterated 
urachus  is  attached,  and  over  which  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
arteries  pass  to  the  abdominal  walL  The  hcue  or  fundtu  of  the 
bladder  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  organ,  which  is  seen  to  rest  on  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  rectum,  with  the  vesicul»  seminales  and 
vasa  deferentia  intervening. 

The  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum 
on  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  at  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the 
ureters,  and  is  then  continued  over  the  back  of  the  bladder  until  it  is 
reflectCKi  over  the  urachus  to  the  abdominal  wall,  leaving  the  anterior 
surface  uncovered. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  much  the  extent  of  bladder  uncovered 
by  peritoneum,  both  above  and  below,  depends  upon  the  distension 
of  the  viscus ;  since,  in  the  contracted  state  its  anterior  surfsu^e  is 
in  contact  with  the  pubes,  whilst  in  the  distended  condition  it 
rises  above  the  bone  and  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  thus  tapping  above  the  pubea 
without  injury  to  the  serous  membrane  is  possible.  The  depth  of 
the  recto- vesical  pouch  will  similarly  be  found  to  vary,  the  peri- 
toneum reaching  nearer  to  the  prostate  when  the  bladder  is  empty 
than  when  it  is  full ;  consequently  the  operation  of  tapping  by  the 
rectum  can  be  only  safely  undertaken  when  the  bladder  is  distended. 
Cripps  gives  the  average  distance  of  the  recto-vesical  pouch  from  the 
anus  as  2^  inches  when  both  rectum  and  bladder  are  empty,  and  3^ 
inches  when  the  bladder  is  distended. 

The  left  Ureter  (Fig.  147,  12)  descending  from  the  kidney  is 
contained  in  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the  bladder,  and  can  now 
be  traced  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  its  entrance  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

The  left  Vas  Deferens  (Fig.  147,  8)  can  be  traced  from  the 
testicle,  and  has  been  seen  to  turn  down  into  the  pelvis  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  after  leaving  the  inguinal  canaL  It 
is  now  seen  to  wind  over  the  back  of  the  bladder,  crossing  the  oblite- 
rated hypogastric  artery,  and  to  be  continued  beneath  the  peritoneum 
to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  where  it  hooks  round  the  ureter  to 
become  internal  to  it ;  the  vas  will  be  afterwards  traced  to  the 
prostate. 
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The  Prostate  Oland  (Fig.  147,  17)  is  now  seen  in  front  of  the 
bladder,  and  encloeed  by  a  process  of  recto-vesical  fascia  which  forms 
the  ca/pmle  of  the  gland..  It  is  placed  over  the  commencement  of  the 
third  part  of  the  rectum,  and  in  front  of,  but  below  the  level  of, 
the  bladder.  In  old  age  the  prostate  is  frequently  enlarged,  in  which 
case  it  presses  upon  the  rectimi  as  well  as  upon  the  urethra ;  the 
latter  passes  through  its  substance  nearer  the  upper  than  the  lonrer 
surface.  Within  the  capsule  derivefl  from  the  recto-vesical  fascia  is 
the  special  fibrous  capsule  of  the  gland  ;  between  the  two  is  the  large 
prostatic  plexus  of  veins. 

[A  transverse  cut  is  now  to  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  recto- 
vesical nouch,  which  will  allow  the  bladder  to  be  drawn  forward, 
when  a  little  dissection  will  expose  the  surface  of  the  viscus  uncovered 
by  peritoneum  and  lying  over  the  rectum.] 

The  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bleidder  uncovered  by  peritoneum  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  vam  deferentia 
and  vesiculof  seminaUs ;  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  re- 
flection of  peritoneum  at  the  line  of  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  and 
the  apex  is  at  the  back  of  the  prostate.  It  is  here  that  the  bladder  is 
opened  when  punctured  from  the  rectum. 

A  process  of  the  recto-vesical  layer  of  pelvic  fascia  can  now  be 
traced  between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  giving  a  covering  to  those 
organs,  to  the  prostate,  and  to  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

The  VesiculsB  Seminales  (Fig.  147,  14)  are  two  convoluted  sacs,, 
situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  converging  to  enter 
the  prostate  close  to  the  median  line.  They  are  somewhat  expanded 
at  their  posterior  extremities,  which  are  about  two  inches  apart  and 
reach  nearly  to  the  recto-vesical  pouch.  They  have  the  vasa  deferentia 
lying  close  to  their  inner  sides,  and  together  they  form  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  mentioned  above. 

The  vam  deferentia  become  somewhat  enlarged  as  they  pass  be- 
neath the  bladder  ;  they  lie  close  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  vesiculse, 
and  the  duct  of  each  vesicula  joins  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  at 
the  prostate,  thus  forming  the  common  ^aculatory  duct. 

In  the  Female  (Fig.  148),  the  short  urethra  will  be  seen  to  pass 
obliquely  upwards  to  the  bladder ;  and  immediately  below  it  is  the 
vagina  passing  up  to  the  uterus,  which  must  be  held  in  position  by  a 
string  passed  through  its  fundus.  The  rectum  occupies  the  same 
position  as  in  the  male,  but  is  rather  larger ;  and  the  peritoneum 
will  be  seen  to  pass  from  it  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  part 
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of  the  vagina,  thus  forming  the  recto-vaginal  pouch,  being  then 
reflected  over  the  uterus  to  form  the  utero-vesical  pouch  between  it 
and  the  bladder. 

The  pelvic  fascia  gives  coverings  to  the  rectum  and  vagina  which 
should  be  defined,  and  the  latter  canal  may  be  laid  open  along  the 

Fig.  148. 


Fig.  148. — Side  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  female  pelvis  (from  Wilson). 


4. 
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6. 
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Sjrmphysis  pubis. 

Abdominal  parietes. 

Collection    of   &t,  forming   the 

prominence  of  the  mons  Veneris. 
Unnarj  bladder. 
Entrance  of  left  ureter. 
Canal  of  the  urethra. 
Meatus  urinarius. 
Clitoris,    with    its    prseputium, 

divided  through  the  middle. 
Left  n^-mpha. 
Left  labium  majus. 
Meatus  of  the  vagina  narrowed  by 

the  contraction  of  its  sphincter. 
22.  Canal  of  the  vagina,  on  which 

are  the  transverse  rugae. 
Thick  wall  of  separation  between 

the  base  of  the  bladder  uid  the 

vagina. 


14.  Wall     of     separation     between 

vagina  and  rectum. 

15.  Perinmum^ 

16.  Os  uteri. 

17.  Cervix  uteri. 

18.  Fundus  uteri. 

19.  Rectum.  _ 

20.  Anus.  "^ 

21.  Upper  part  of  rectum,  invested  by 

peritoneum. 

23.  XJtero- vesical  fold  of  peritoneum. 

The  recto-vaginal  fold  is  seen 
between  the  rectum  and  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  vagina. 

24.  Superior   false    ligament  of  the 

bladder. 

25.  Last  lumbar  vertebra. 

26.  Sacrum. 

27.  Coccyx. 
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side  to  study  the  position  of  the  os  uteri,  when  the  uterus  is  in  its 
proper  position  and  when  displaced. 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  148,  4)  closely  resembles  that  viscus  in  the 
male,  but  is  rather  larger,  and  its  fundus  is  in  contact  with  the 
vagina  instead  of  with  the  rectum. 

The  Urethra  (Fig.  148,  6)  in  the  female  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  pubes  and  cuired  upwards 
slightly  to  the  bladder.  It  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  prostatic 
and  membranous  urethra  of  the  male. 

The  XJteruB  (Fig.  148,  18)  is  situated  behind  the  bladder,  and,  if 
in  its  proper  position  and  healthy,  its  upper  end  or  fundus  should 
not  reach  above  a  line  drawn  fh>m  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubic 
symphysis  to  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation  (Savage).  The  uterus  is 
tilted  slightly  forwards  so  that  its  axis  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
pelvis,  and  its  lower  end  or  cervix  is  received  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  vagina. 

The  Broad  Ligament  (Fig.  109,  ()  of  the  uterus  is  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  attached  to  each  side  of  the  fundus,  in  which  are  three 
partial  subdivisions,  viz.,  a  superior  in  which  is  the  Fallopian  tube, 
an  anterior  in  which  is  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  a 
posterior  covering  the  ovary. 

The  right  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  is  now  to  be  traced  from 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  but  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  may  be  more  conveniently  examined  with 
the  uterus  at  a  later  period. 

The  Vagina  (Fig.  148,  12)  is  a  curved  tube  of  which  the  anterior 
wall  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  posterior,  the  former  in  the 
virgin  rarely  exceeding  two  inches  in  length,  but  the  latter  being 
nearly  twice  as  long  (Savage).  It  is  in  contact  with  the  bladder  in 
front,  and  with  the  rectum  behind  at  the  lower  part,  but  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch  of  peritoneum  intervenes  between  the  two  organs 
above.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  projects  backwards  into  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vagina,  and  its  lower  extremity  passes  through  the 
levator  ani  muscle  and  is  surrounded  by  the  sphincter  vaginse. 

[The  viscera  of  the  pelvis  being  drawn  down  to  the  left,  the 
internal  iliac  vessels  and  sacral  plexus  of  the  right  side  can  be 
examined,  and  they  should  also  be  dissected  on  the  left  half  of  the 
pelvis,  which  has  been  preserved  for  the  purpose.  Opportunity  may 
be  taken  to  trace  branches  of  the  sympatnetic  nerve  to  the  aides  of 
the  pelvic  organs.] 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery  (Fig.  149,  4)  is  a  branch  of  the  corn- 
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mon  iliac,  from  which  it  comes  off  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
and  immediately  passes  into  the  pelvis.  In  the  foetus  the  hypogas- 
tric artery,  the  direct  continuation  of  the  internal  iliac  in  size  and 
direction,  passed  forwards  over  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  but  it 
is  now  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord,  which  however  is  pervious  for 
a  short  distance,  and  thus  gives  branches  to  the  bladder.  The  inter- 
nal iliac  is  crossed  by  the  ureter  and  closely  covered  by  the  peritoneum 
in  front ;  behind  it  are  the  internal  iliac  vein  and  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord,  with  a  portion  of  the  pyrifornus  muscle.  At  the  upper  border 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  it  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior 
trunks,  which  give  branches  to  the  viscera  and  to  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  pelvis. 

Branches  (Fig.  149). — From  the  anterior  division  are  given  off 
three  visceral  and  three  parietal  branches  ;  from  the  posterior  trunk 
three  parietal  branches. 

Anterior  Division, 

Visceral  ( SuDerior  rerical.  p^  ^^      ( Obtorator. 

kJI^Towwi  \  Inferior  vesical.  i^^^JCla     { Pudic. 

branche..  (  Middle  hamoirhoidal.  branches,    j  g^i^tic. 

( Uterine  \  additional 
(  Vaginal )  in  female. 

Posterior  Division. 

f  Gluteal. 
Ilio-lumbar. 
Lateral  sacral. 

1.  The  Superior  vesical  (7)  arteries  are  small  branches  from  the 
unobliterated  portion  of  the  hypogastric  artery,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  A  middle  vesical  branch  is  some- 
times derived  from  one  of  these,  and  from  another  is  derived  the 
artery  ofthevas  deferens,  which  accompanies  the  duct  to  the  testicle 
and  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery. 

2.  The  Inferior  vesical^  and  3,  Middle  h<tmorrhoid€U  (16)  arteries 
generally  come  off  together,  and  are  distributed  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  bladder  and  vesiculse  seminales,  and  to  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  rectum.  The  middle  hsemorrhoidal  artery  anastomoses  with  the 
superior  hsemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  above,  and 
with  the  inferior  h»morrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  artery  below. 

4.  The  Uterine  (8)  and  Vaginal  arteries  supply  those  organs,  the 
uterine  passing  to  the  cervix  and  then  giving  branches  to  the  body 
of  the  uterus. 
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5.  The  Obturator  (9)  artery  passes  directly  forwards  Delow  the 
level  of  the  nerve  to  the  obturator  foramen,  through  the  upper  part 

Fiff.  149. 


13 
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Fig.  149. — Side  view  of  female  pelvis  with  internal  iliac  artery  (altered 
from  Savage). 

9.  Obturator  artery. 

10.  Left  ureter. 

11.  Obturator  intemus. 


1 .  1.  Spermatic  or  ovarian  artery. 

2.  lUght  ureter  (cut). 

3.  External  iliac  Teasels. 

4.  Internal  iliac  arterjr. 

5.  Epigastric  artery  giving  an  obtura- 

tor branch. 

6.  Posterior  trunk  of  internal   iliac 

dividing  into  gluteal,  ilio-lum- 
bar,  and  lateral  sacral  branches. 

7.  Anterior  trunk  of   internal  iliac 

artery  giving  off  superior 
vesical  and  uterine  arteries, 
and  ending  in  the  obliterated 
h^jpogastric  (cut). 

8.  Uterine  artery  anastomosing  with 

the  ovarian  in  the  broaa  liga- 
ment, and  giving  a  vaginal 
branch. 


12.  Sacral  plexus. 

13.  Pudio  artery. 

14.  Sciatic  artery. 

15.  Levator  ani 

16.  Inferior     vesical     and 

hsBmorriioidal  arteries. 
B.  Bladder. 
U.  Uterus. 
0.  Ovary. 
T.  Fallopian  Tube. 
V.  Vagina. 
R.  Rectum. 
P.  Pubes. 
S.  Sacrum. 


middle 
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of  which  it  disappears  with  the  nerve,  after  giving  off  a  small  pubie 
branch  to  the  back  of  the  bone,  and  also  an  iliac  branch  to  the  iliacus 
intemus  and  ilium.  The  distribntion  of  the  obturator  artery  out- 
side the  pelvis  has  been  already  seen  on  the  right  side  (p.  258)  but 
may  now  be  followed  out  on  the  left  side. 

When  the  obturator  arises  from  the  epigastric  artery,  there  is 
generally  a  small  branch  running  in  the  proper  position  with  the 
obturator  nerve  (c.  p.  91). 

6.  The  Pudie  (13)  and  7,  the  Sciatic  (14)  arteries  can  only  be  seen 
for  a  short  distance  within  the  pelvis,  as  they  lie  on  the  p3rriformi3 
to  pass  through  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen 
below  that  muscle.  The  pudic  is  generally  smaller  than  the  sciatic, 
and  a  little  in  front  of  it,  but  the  size  and  relation  of  the  vessels 
vaiy.  Supposing  the  perinseum  and  buttock  to  have  been  dissected, 
the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  trace  the  sciatic  artery  through  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  its  distribution  outside  the  pelvis,  and 
to  follow  the  pudic  in  its  course  around  the  spine  of  the  ischium, 
and  through  the  lesser  foramen  to  the  perinseum,  where  it  will  be 
seen  running  close  to  the  margin  of  the  pubes. 

The  three  parietal  branches  from  the  posterior  division  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery  are,  the  gluteal,  ilio-lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral 
arteries. 

1.  The  Gluteal  (6)  artery  is  a  thick  trunk,  disappearing  at  once 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  between 
the  lumbo-sacnd  and  first  sacral  nerves  and  above  the  pyriformis. 
It  supplies  mtuctdar  branches  and  a  nutritious  artery  to  the  pelvis, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  buttock  (p.  110). 

2.  The  nio'lumbar  artery  passes  into  the  iliac  fossa  beneath  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  muscles ;  and  then  divides  into  a  lumbar  branch 
which  anastomoses  with  the  last  lumbar  artery,  and  an  iliac  branch 
which  supplies  the  iliacus  and  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  the  cir» 
cumflex  iliac  branch  of  the  external  iliac  artery. 

3.  The  Lateral  sacral  artery  (often  double)  descends  on  the  front 
of  the  sacrum,  internally  to  the  sacral  foramina,  to  the  coccyx,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  sacra 
media  from  the  aort&  In  its  course  it  gives  branches  which  enter 
the  sacral  foramina,  and  to  the  pyriformis  muscle. 

The  Veins  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery 
open  into  the  internal  iliac  vein,  with  the  exception  of  the  ilio-lumbior 
and  occasionally  the  lateral  sacral  veins,  which  join  the  common  iliac 
veins.  The  internal  iliac  vein  passes  beneath  its  arteiy  to  the  common 
iliac  vein,  which  on  the  left  side  also  receives  the  middle  sacral  vein. 
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[The  bladder  and  rectum  are  now  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  pelvis  as 
much  as  possible,  to  do  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  liga- 
ments of  the  bladder  and  the  recto-vesical  layer  of  pelvic  fascia  ;  this 
Avill  bring  into  view  the  structures  which  close  the  lower  aperture  or 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.] 

The  Floor  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  150)  is  formed  by  the  following 
structures.    In  jfront  the  levatores  ani  of  the  two  sides  blend  in  the 


Fig.  150. 


middle  line,  supporting  and  being  closely  connected  with  the  pelvic 
viscera.    Immediately  behind  these  and  separated  only  by  a  very 

Fig.  150.— Floor  of  female  pelvis  (from  Savage). 

1.  SymphyBis  pubis.  8.  Goccygeus  muscle. 

2.  Section  of  bladder.  9.  •  While  line '  of  pelvic  fascia. 

8.  Section  of  vagina.  10.  Sciatic   and    pudic   veasels   and 

4.  Levator  ani  muscle.  nerves. 

6,  Obturator  vessels.  11.  Lesser  saoro-sciatio  ligament. 

6.  Obturator  intemus  muscle.  1*2.  Front  of  sacrum. 

7.  Section  of  rectum.  13.  Pyriformis  muscle. 
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narrow  space  of  cellular  tissue,  are  the  two  coccygei  muscles  ;  and 
posterior  to  these  the  two  smaller  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  which  bound 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  This  foramen  is  closed  by  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle,  above  and  below  which  vessels  and  nerves  leave  the 
pelvis. 

The  Levator  Ani  Kuscle  (Fig.  151,  23)  takes  its  origin  from  the 
back  of  the  pubes,  and  from  the  front  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ; 
between  those  points  its  fibres  are  usually  attached  to  the  white  line 
marking  the  division  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  seen  on  the  dissection 
of  the  fascia  from  without  (Fig.  144),  but  occasionally  the  fibres  arise 
from  the  pelvic  fascia  an  inch  above  the  white  line,  the  obturator 
fascia  being  then  a  separate  structure  (p.  261).  The  anterior  fibres 
pass  beneath  the  bladder  and  prostate  to  unite  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  median  raph4  of  the  pennseum,  the  name  levator 
prostai<B  being  sometimes  given  to  those  fibres  which  pass  beneath 
the  prostate  [in  the  female  they  are  connected  with  the  vagina]  ;  the 
middle  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  rectum  and  blend  with  the  sphinc- 
ter ;  and  the  posterior  fibres  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  in 
the  median  laph^  behind  the  anus,  and  are  attached  to  the  apex  of 
the  coccyx.  It  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  4th  sacral  nerve, 
and  by  a  branch  from  the  anterior  perineal  nerve. 

The  Ooccygeus  (Fig.  151,  34)  is  the  little  triangle  of  pale 
muscular  fibres  having  its  insertion  into  the  side  of  the  coccyx, 
and  its  origin  (the  apex  of  the  triangle)  from  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  immediately  behind  the  attachment  of  the  levator  ani, 
from  which  the  muscle  is  separated  by  a  narrow  cellular  intervaL 
The  coccygeus  is  intimately  connected  with  the  lesser  sacro- 
sdatic  ligament,  which  passes  from  the  sacrum  to  the  spine  of 
the  ischium.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  4th  and  5th 
sacral  nerves. 

The  Obturator  Intemus  Kuscle  (Fig.  151,  19)  has  been  de- 
stroyed on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  may  be 
seen  both  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  fascial  origin  of  the  levator 
ani.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  immediately  in  front  of  the  thyroid  foramen ;  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  obturator  ligament ;  and  from  the  surface  of  bone  behind 
the  foramen  as  for  as  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  fibres  end  in 
a  tendon,  which  passes  out  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  be 
inserted  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  its 
deep  surface  being  subdivided  into  four  or  five  small  tendons  as  it 
winds  over  the  edge  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  which  is  encrusted  with 
cartilage  and  lubricated  by  a  bursa.    It  is  supplied  by  a  special  nerve 
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derived  from  the  janction  of  the  lumbo-sacral  with  the  first  sacral 
nerve. 

[The  pelvic  viscera  are  now  to  be  removed  by  carefully  detaching 
the  urethra  and  bladder  from  the  pubes,  dividing  the  levator  ani, 
and  severing  the  slight  connections  between  the  rectum  and  coccyx. 
The  whole  of  the  urmar^r  and  genital  orcans  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served for  after-examination.  The sacralnerves  can  now  be  dissected 
on  both  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  order  to  see  them  clearlv  it  will  be 
well  to  remove  the  remaining  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteiy. 
All  the  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  should  be  preserved,  and  care 
be  taken  not  to  remove  the  gangliated  cord  and  nypogastric  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic.  The  upper  sacral  nerves  will  be  readily  seen 
emerging  from  the  foramina,  but  the  fifth  sacral  and  the  coccy^^ 
nerve  wul  be  found  piercing  the  coccygeus  muscle  close  to  the  side 
of  the  coccyx.] 

The  Sacral  Plexus  (Fig.  151)  is  formed  by  the  upper  four  sacral 
nerves  and  the  limibo-sacral  cord  derived  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  nerves,  which  is  seen  descending  into  the  pelvis.  The  several 
nerves  as  they  leave  the  sacral  foramina  receive  branches  from  the 
gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  which  is  internal  to  thein,  and 
then  lying  on  the  pyriformis  muscle  they  imite  to  form  one  large  fiat 
band,  which  is  the  plexus.  This  is  seen  to  disappear  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  immediately  above  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment, and  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  the  pelvis,  the  dissector  will 
be  able  to  see  the  three  nerves  into  which  it  divides,  viz.,  Great 
Sciatic,  Small  Sciatic,  and  Internal  Pudic  ;  and  to  trace  the  pudic 
nerve  around  the  spine  of  the  ischiimi  and  through  the  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  to  the  perinaeum. 

Branches  within  the  Pdvia,  A  couple  of  branches  are  given  to  the 
pyriformiSf  either  from  the  plexus  or  from  the  sacral  nerves  before 
they  unite.  The  nerve  to  the  obturator  intemus  (26)  arises  at  the 
point  of  imion  of  the  lumbo-sacral  with  the  first  sacral  nerve  and, 
lying  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  plexus,  passes  with  the  pudic 
nerve  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramina  to  the  inner  surfEu^  of  the 
muscle,  supplying  in  its  course  the  gemellus  superior.  The  nerve  to 
the  quxidratvA  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  or  sometimes  from 
the  great  sciatic  nerve,  passes  out  beneath  that  nerve  close  upon  the 
hip-joint,  and  supplies  the  quadratus  and  the  gemellus  inferior 
(p.  113). 

At  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  will  be  seen 
the  mperioT  gluteal  nerve  (15),  derived  horn,  the  lumbo-sacral  coid 
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and  one  or  two  of  the  npper  sacral  nerves ;  it  passes  out  above  the 
PTriformis  with  the  gluteal  arteiy. 

Fig.  151. 


Fig  161. — Side  view  of  the  nenres  of  thepelvii,  the  vise 
removed  (from  Hinchfeld  and  Leveill^), 


viscera  having  been 


Abdominal  aorta. 

Oangliated  cord   of  sympathetic 

(kftaide). 
Oenito-crural  nerve. 
Left  common  iliac  artery. 
Bij^t  common  iliac  arte'ry. 
Leu  lumbo-sacral  cord. 
Psoas  muscle. 
Gangliated  cord  of  8ym]>athetic 

(right  side). 
Internal iliao  artery  (cut). 
Gluteal  artery  (cut). 
Right  external  iliac  artery. 
Bight  lumbo-sacral  nerve. 
Obturator  nerve. 
First  sacral  nerve. 


15.  Gluteal  nerve. 

16.  Pvriformis  of  leftside  (cut). 

17.  Ooturator  artery. 

18.  Second  sacral  nerve. 

19.  Obturator  intemus. 

20.  Pyriformis  of  right  side. 

21.  >ierve  to  levator  ani. 

22.  Sacral  plexus. 

23.  Levator  ani  (cut). 

24.  Third  sacral  nerve. 

25.  Bulb  of  urethra  covered  by  accele- 

rator urinie. 

26.  Kerve  to  obturator  intemus. 

27.  Trans  versus  periiuei  (cut). 

28.  Fourth  sacral  nerve. 

29.  Dorsal  nerve  of  penis. 
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Below  the  plexus  are  the  branches  of  the  other  sacral  nerres. 
These  last  can  seldom  be  made  out  well,  since  the  nerves  them- 
selves are  very  small,  and  a  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  is  mixed  with 
them. 

From  the  4th  Sacral  nerve  a  branch  may  be  traced  to  its  junction 
with  the  5th  nerve,  and  from  the  4th  also  are  derived  visceral  branches 
to  the  bladder  and  rectum  which  communicate  with  the  sympathetic, 
and  muscidar  branches  to  the  levator  ani  and  coccygeus ;  as  well  as 
the  heemorrhoidal  branch  which  passes  through  the  levator  ani  or 
between  this  muscle  and  the  coccygeus  to  the  perinseum,  to  supply 
the  external  sphincter. 

The  hth  Sacral  nerve  communicates  with  the  4th  and  the  coccygeal 
nerve,  and  terminates  by  piercing  the  coccygeus  muscle,  which  it 
supplies. 

The  Coccygeal  nerve  (6th)  also  pierces  the  coccygeus  muscle  to  end 
on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  Oangliated  Cord  of  the  Sympathetic  (Fig.  151,  8)  may  be 
traced  on  each  side  of  the  sacrum  internally  to  the  foramina,  and  has 
upon  it  four  or  five  ganglia  ;  the  two  cords  imite  on  the  coccyx  in 
the  ganglion  vm/par.  Communicating  branches  are  given  to  the  sacral 
nerves  and  to  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  Hypogastric  plexus  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  sympathetic  plexus  upon  the  aorta.  It  is  con- 
tinued forward  upon  the  two  internal  iliac  arteries  to  form  the 
pelvic  plexuses,  which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  bladder  and 
lectum. 

In  addition  there  are  upon  the  several  hollow  viscera  plexuses  from 
the  sympathetic,  parts  of  which  are  visible  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  dissection^  They  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexuses,  and  are 
distributed  over  the  branches  of  arteries  supplied  to  the  several 
viscera,  receiving  corresponding  names. 

The  Pyriformifl  Kuscle  (Fig.  151,  20)  if  not  sufficiently  well 
seen,  may  be  more  fully  exposed  by  drawing  the  sacral  plexus  out  of 
the  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  It  arises  from  the  front  of  the  sacrum 
between  the  Ist,  2nd,  drd,  and  4th  sacral  foramina,  from  the  great 


30.  Yisceral branches  (cut).  40.  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve. 

31.  Inferior  pudendal  nerve.  42.  Posterior     superficial     perinsBal 

32.  Fifth  sacral  nerve.  nerve. 

33.  Small  sciatic  nerve.  44.  Anterior      superficial      perineal 
84.  Cocoygeus  muscle.  nerve. 

36.  Sixtn  or  coccygeal  nerve.  46.  Deep  perineal  nerves  to  bulb  and 
88.  Internal  pudic  nerve.  musclea. 
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BacTO-sdatic  ligament  and  the  maigin  of  the  great  sacio-sciatic 
foramen,  and  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men, having  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  at  its  upper,  and  the 
sciatic  and  pudic  vessels  and  nerves  at  its  lower  border.  It  is  imerted 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  is 
supplied  by  branches  from  the  upper  sacral  nerves. 


Pelvio  Yisgera  in  the  Male. 

[The  bladder  with  the  urethra  and  the  rectum  having  been  removed 
as  directed,  should  be  laid  on  the  table  with  the  rectum  uppermost, 
and  that  viscus  should  be  filled  with  cotton-wool  and  deanea,  and  its 
muscular  fibres  exposed.] 

The  Bectum  is  about  eight  inches  long  and  is  generally  largest 
just  above  the  anus,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
sphincter  muscle.  The  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  upon  the 
rectum  has  been  already  described  (p.  263),  and  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  will  be  now  seen  to  differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  large  intestine,  in  being  spread  aU  around  it  instead  of  being 
collected  in  three  bands.  The  internal  or  circular  muscular  fibres 
become  thickened  near  the  anus  to  form  the  internal  sphincter 
muscle,  which  is  best  seen  when  the  bowel  is  opened.  The  numerous 
arteries  entering  the  rectum  are  derived  from  three  sources — ^the 
superior  hsemorrhoidal  artery  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  which 
may  be  traced  to  within  three  inches  of  the  anus;  the  middle 
bsemorrhoidal  from  the  internal  iliac ;  and  the  inferior  hsemorrhoidal 
frrom  the  internal  pudic.  The  veins  open  both  into  the  vena  porta 
and  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  intestine  being  opened  along  its  unattached  border,  the 
mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  to  be  smooth,  except  near  the  anus, 
where  it  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  by  the  sphincter.  Here 
also  it  frequently  happens  that  hemorrhoids  exist.  Three  or  four 
transverse  ridges  of  mucous  membrane  (valves  or  folds  of  Houston) 
will  be  found  from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  anus,  which  occa- 
sionally cause  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  a  l)ougie  or  rectimi. 
tube. 

[The  rectum  is  now  to  be.  carefully  dissected  from  the  bladder, 
which  is  to  be  moderately  distended  with  air,  and  the  under  surface 
of  ^e  penis  and  bladder  being  then  placed  before  the  student^  he  is 
to  dissect  out  thoroughly  the  whole  of  the  parts  exposed.] 
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The  Corpus  Spongplosum  TJrethna  (Fig.  152, 20)  is  seen  between 
the  two  cwpora  cavemo$a  penis,  and  behind  the  point  where  these 
bodies  cease  will  be  seen  the  htUh  (21),  from  which  any  remains  of 
the  accelerator  urince  muscle  should  be  removed.  Behind  the  bulb 
is  the  slender  mernbranous  portion  (10)  of  the  urethra  terminating 

Fig.  152. 


at  the  prostate  (7),  the  under  surface  of  which  is  now  exposed  with 
the  vesiculcB  seminales  (9),  vasa  deferentia,  and  base  of  the  bladder. 
On  each  side  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra'  may  be 
found,  by  careful  dissection,  a  little  yellow  body  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
Cowper^s  glcmd  (i  i),  the  duct  of  which  opens  into  the  bulbous  portion 
of  the  urethra.    By  turning  the  preparation  over,  the  dorsal  aspect 


Fig.  152.— Longitudinal  section  of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  penis 
(from  Wilson). 


1.  TJrachus. 

2.  Becto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum. 
8.  Opening  of  the  right  ureter. 

4.  A  i^ht  ridge  bounding  the  tri- 

gonum. 

6.  The  neck  of  the  bladder. 

5.  Prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

7.  Prostate  gland. 

8.  The  common  ejaculatoij  duct. 

9.  Bight  resicula  seminalis ;  the  ras 

deferens  is  cut  short. 
10.  Membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Its  direction  is  the  reyerse  of 
this  when  tn  iitu. 


11.  Cowper's  gland  of  the  right  side, 

with  its  duct. 

12.  Bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

13.  Fossa  navicularis. 

14.  Corpus  cayemoeum. 

15.  Bignt  crus  penis. 

16.  A  portion  of  the  septum  pectini- 

rorme. 

17.  The  glans  perns. 

18.  Corona  glandis. 

19.  Meatus  urinarius. 

20.  Corpus  spongiosum. 

21.  Bulo  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
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of  the  penis  will  be  brought  into  view  and  the  donal  Teasels  and 
nerves  will  be  seen.  The  doisal  vein  may  now  be  traced  to  its 
junction  with  the  plexus  of  veins  around  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

The  Prostate  (Fig.  152,  7)  is  shaped  Hke  a  chestnut,  having  the 
small  end  or  apex  in  firont,  and  weighs  in  the  adult  something  less 
than  an  ounce.  The  length  of  the  organ  from  base  to  apex  is  in 
health  from  1^  to  1^  inch,  and  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  about 
1}  inch  (H.  Thompson);  but  these  measurements  undergo  great 
variation  in  old  persons,  the  subjects  of  ''  enlarged  prostate."  The 
prostate  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  the  division  between  which  is 
marked  by  a  slight  groove  on  the  under  surface,  the  projection  in 
the  floor  of  the  urethra  described  by  some  authors  as  the  third  or 
middle  lobe  being  the  result  of  morbid  changes.  A  little  hollow  in 
the  centre  of  the  posterior  aspect,  or  base,  receives  the  common 
ejaculatory  ducts.  The  structure  of  the  prostate  is  partly  glandule 
and  partly  muscular,  the  fibres  (of  the  unstriped  variety)  being  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  bladder. 

The  Veslculsd  Seminales  (Fig.  152,  9)  are  two  membranous 
receptacles  for  the  semen,  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
bladder  immediately  behind  the  prostate,  from  which  they  diverge. 
Each  vesicle  consists  of  a  convoluted  tube,  which  becomes  straight  at 
the  base  of  the  prostate,  and  joins  the  corresponding  va$  deferens  to 
form  the  common  ^aculatory  dttct,  to  be  afterwards  seen  opening  into 
the  urethra. 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  152, 4).— The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bladder  has 
been  already  dissected  (p.  265). 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers,  external  or  longitudinal, 
middle  or  circular,  and  internal  (submucous  of  Ellis),  also  longitu- 
dinaL 

The  external  layer,  sometimes  known  as  the  detrusor  wrvnoff  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder  at  the  back  of 
the  pubes.  It  is  continued  over  the  bladder  and  joins  the  posterior 
part  of  the  prostate. 

The  middle  layer  consists  of  circular  fibres,  which  form  the  sphincter 
vesiccB  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  are  then  continued  over 
the  prostate.  They  become  more  or  less  oblique  in  their  distribution 
over  the  bladder. 

The  internal  layer  is  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
urethra,  and  is  joined  by  the  fibres  of  the  ureters,  which  meet  in  the 
middle  line  and  are  also  spread  over  the  trigonum  (Ellis). 

Sir  Charles  Bell  described  special  muscular  bands  continued  from 
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the  ureters  to  the  back  of  the  prostate,  the  existence  of  which  as 
separate  structures  is  doubtful.  According  to  Br.  Pettigrew,  whose 
beautiful  preparations  are  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  is 
reducible  to  a  series  of  figure-of-8  loops,  the  so-called  circular  fibres 
depending  upon  compression  of  the  two  halves  of  the  figure, — ^thus 
8  becomes  8. 

Beneath  the  muscular  is  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  bladder,  composed 
of  loose  connectiye  tissue. 

[The  bladder  is  to  be  opened  alon^  its  upper  surface  by  a  longitu- 
dinal cut,  which  is  to  be  continuea  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors 
through  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  and  the  wnole  length  of  the 
urethra,  in  the  latter  portion  being  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle 
line.] 

Interior  of  Bladder  and  TTrethra  (Figs.  152  and  153).— The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  if  healthy,  will  be  pale  and  more 
or  less  in  folds  throughout,  except  near  the  urethra,  where  is  the 
triangular  space  called  the  trigone  vesicale  or  trigonum  veticce.  This 
space  corresponds  to  that  between  the  vesiculee  seminales  externally, 
and  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
being  bounded  by  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  which  will  be  recog- 
nised as  little  slits  in  the  mucous  membrane.  If  a  probe  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  ureters,  it  will  be  seen  to  pass  very  obliquely 
through  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  with  which  it  is  firmly  united. 
The  epithelium  consists  of  three  layers,  the  uppermost  being  flat- 
tened, the  middle  pyriform,  with  the  large  end  uppermost  and  the 
small  end  prolonged  between  the  small  rounded  cells  of  the  deepest 
layer. 

The  Uvvla  vesica  is  a  small  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  is  not  often  seen. 

The  TTrethra  (Fig.  152)  averages  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
is  divided  into  the  prostatic,  membranous,  bulbous,  and  spongy 
portions. 

The  Prostatic  portion  (Fig.  153)  lies  in  the  prostate  and  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long.  On  each  side  of  it  will  be  seen  the  cut  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate,  which  consists  partly  of  glandular  and  partly 
of  muscular  tissue.  At  the  bottom  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra  is  a  ridge  called  the  veru  montanum  or  caput  gallinaginis  (5), 
dividing  the  canal  into  two  hollows  called  the  prostatic  sinuses  (8), 
into  which  the  prostatic  ducts  open.  On  the  veru  montanum  and 
near  its  posterior  part  will  be  found  the  sinus  pocularis  (6),  a  little 
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blind  poach  directed  backwards,  just  within  which  are  placed  the 
orifices  of  the  common  ejaculatory  duct.* 

The  Membranous  portion  (o)  is  the  shortest  and  narrowest  division 
of  the  urethra,  and  being  placed  between  the  two  layers  of  the  trian- 
gular  ligament  which   meet    below,  its 
upper  wall  is  somewhat  longer  than  its  ^^-  ^^^• 

floor,  the  former  measuring  about  2  inch, 
and  the  latter  ^  inch  (Thompson).  The 
wall  of  this  portion  is  thin  and  membra- 
nous, but  it  will  be  seen  to  be  enclosed 
by  circular  involuntary  fibres  continuous 
with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
smooth,  and  presents  no  orifices ;  it  is  fre- 
quently stained  of  a  red  colour. 

The  Bulbous  portion  (d)  is  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  bulb  externally,  and  is 
about  an  inch  long,  but  there  is  no  line  of 
demarcation  between  it  and  the  spongy 
-portion.  The  canal  is  dilated  at  this  spot, 
and  in  the  floor  of  it  are  the  two  minute 
orifices  of  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands, 
which  run  obliquely  through  the  wall  of 
the  urethra  for  some  distance.  The  cut 
edge  of  the  bulb  will  be  seen  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  surrounds  the  spongy  or 

*  The  position  of  the  sinus  pocularis  is  giren  differ  enty  by  various  authors ; 
thus  Quain,  Gray  and  Wilson  place  it  on  the  anterior,  and  Cruveilhier  and  Ellis 
on  the  posterior,  part  of  the  veru  montanum.  The  discrepancy  arises  from  slight 
variations  in  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  ridge. 


Fig.  153.— The  bulbous,  membranous,  and  prostatic  urethra,  with  part 

of  the  bladder,  laid  open  from  above  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Fart  of  the  urinary  bladder:  its  a.  Membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

internal  surface.  d,  b.  Cowper's  glands. 

2.  Trigonum  vesicae.  c,  c.  Apertures  of  the  excretory  ducts 

3.  Openings  of  the  ureters.  of  Cowper's  glands. 

4.  Uvula  veaicte.  d.  Commencement  of  the  bulbous  por- 

5.  Yeni  montanum.  tion  of  the  urethra. 

6.  Opening  of  the  sinus  pocularis.  e,  e.  Upper  surface  of  the  bulb  of  the 

7.  7.  Apertures    of  the    ejaculatory  corpus  8]>ongiosum. 

aucts.  /,  /.  Crura  perns. 

8.  8.  Openings  of  the  prostatic  ducts  ^,  g.  Corpus  cavemosum. 

in  the  prostatic  sinus.  h.  Spongy  portion  of  the  urethra. 

9.  9.  Lateral   lobes  of  the    prostate 

gland. 
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anterior  portion  of  the  uxethra,  and  expands  again  to  form  the  giant 
pmii. 

The  Spongy  portion  \&  the  longest  part  of  the  canal,  and  averageB 
five  inches  in  length.  Its  calibre  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
the  bulbous  portion,  but  it  expands  in  the  glans  penis  to  form  the/oMS 
ncmcularU,  again  becoming  contracted  at  tlie  meaUu  or  orifice,  at 
which  point  the  urethra  is  as  small  as  in  the  membranoua  portion, 
and  occasionally  smaller.  Along  the  floor  of  the  spongy  portion  are 
numerous  mucous  foUicles  or  lacunoiy  the  orifices  of  which  are  directed 
towards  the  meatus ;  a  few  similar  follicles  are  situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  uretlira,  one  of  which  opposite  the  fossa  navicularis  is 
the  lacuna  magna.  This  can  seldom  be  made  out  when  the  urethra 
is  opened  from  aboTc  as  here  directed. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth  and  pale  in  health,  but  the 
student  should  notice  carefully  any  traces  of  stricture,  which  will 
probably  be  found,  if  present,  in  the  bulbous  portion.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  is  columnar,  but  it  becomfii 
tesselated  near  the  glans  penis. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  there  is  a  layer  of 
longitudinal  involuntary  muscular  fibre  continuons  with  the  sub- 
mucous layer  of  the  bladder  (Ellis),  and  intermixed  with  fibrous 
tissue.  According  to  Hancock,  circular  muscular  fibres  also  invest 
the  whole  length  of  the  urethra  at  the  same  leveL 

The  Corpora  Cavernosa  Penis  (Fig.  152,  14)  are  now  seen  to 

be  two  vascular  bodies  enclosed  in  fibrous  capsules,  which  unite  to 

form  a  median  septum  between  them,  known  as  the  sqftvm  pectini- 

forme  (16)  from  the  comb-like  appearance  produced  by  apertures  in 

it.     The  elastic  capsule  consists  of  two  layers 

Fig.  154.  Qf    fibres,    longitudinal   and    circular,  from 

which  trabecidcB  or  processes  are  distributed 

through  the  vascular   tissue  of  the   organ. 

The  attachment  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  or 

crura  penis  has  been  seen  in  the  dissection  of 

the  perinsBum. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  penis  (Fig.  154) 
shows  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  of  the  coipus  spongiosum  which 

Fig.  164.— Transverse  section  of  the  penis. 

1.  Dorsal  rein.  5.  Septum  pectiniforme. 

2.  Dorsal  artery.  6.  Urethra,    surrounded    by    corpus 
8.  Dorsal  nerve.  spongiosum. 

4.  Artery  of  corpus  cayemosum. 
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SQTroimds  the  urethra.  The  dorsal  vein,  with  a  dorsal  artery  and 
nerve  on  each  side  of  it,  lie  along  the  upper  surfiace  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa. 

The  Testicle  (Fig.  155)  has  already  heen  seen  in  its  position  in 
the  scrotum,  and  its  structure  should  now  he  investigated  as  far  as 
possible,  but  cannot  be  thoroughly  seen  without  mercurial  injection. 

The  testis  consists  of  two  parts,  an  anterior  or  larger  portion,  the 
lody  of  the  testis,  and  the  accessory  and  more 
slender  posterior  part,  the  epididymis^  which  ^^-  ^^^* 

is  to  the  outer  side  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  vas  deferens  or  duct 
arises. 

The  testicle  has  three  tunics  or  coverings. 
The  twUca  vaginalis  (i)  is  a  seroas  covering 
derived  originally  from  the  peritoneimi,  and 
described  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  the 
tunica   vaginalis  propria,  which  covers  the 
organ,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa  or  re- 
flected portion.    The  tunica  albuginea  (2)  is  a 
fibrous  covering  enclosing  the  body  of  the 
testis,  and  sending  into  its  centre  a  vertical 
process  called  the  mediastiwum  (3)  or  corpus 
Highmorianum.    From  this,  secondary  processes  or  septa  are  derived, 
which  separate  the  lobules  of  the  testicle.     The  tunica  albuginea  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  tunica  vaginalis,  thus  forming  a 
fibro-serous  membrane.     The  tunica  vasculosa  (4)  is  beneath  the 
tunica  albuginea,  and  contains  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels, 
which  cannot  be  seen  except  when  finely  injected. 

The  Epididymis  (Fig.  156)  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  upper 
extremity  is  the  head  or  glotms  m/ijor  (7),  which  is  divisible  into  coni 
vcuculosi;  the  central  portion  is  the  body  (8),  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremity the  tail  or  globus  md,nor  (9),  which  is  larger  than  the  body, 
but  not  so  large  as  the  head.  From  this  the  vas  deferens  (10)  or 
duct  of  the  testicle  arises,  and  close  to  its  point  of  origin  may 

Fig.  155.— Transrene  section  of  the  testicle  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Carity  of  the  tunica  raginalis.  4.  Tunica  vasculosa,   or  pia  mater 

2.  Tunica  albuginea.  testis. 

3.  Mediastinum    testis    giving  off      5.  One  of  tiie  lobules, 
'       Tim       '  *'  '    * 


numerous  septa.    The  cut  ex-  the  conTolutions  of  the  tubuli 

tremities  of  the  vessels  below  seminiferi,  and  terminating  by 

the  figure  belong  to  the   rete  a  single  duct,  the  vas  rectum, 

testis;  and  those  above  to  the  6.  Section  of  the  epididymis. 


arteries  and  veins  of  the  organ. 
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be  fotmd  a  single  tube  extending  along  the  cord  and  called  the  vou 
aherrans  (ii). 

On  making  a  section  of  the  uninjected  testis,  little  moie  can  be 

seen  than  a  mass  of  a  diab  colour,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  threads, 

these  being  the  minute  seminal  tubes.    In 

Fig.  156.  an   injected  preparation  the  tubes  may  be 

traced  as  follows  (Fig.  156)  : — 

Each  lobule  is    composed   of  convoluted 

tubuii  wminiferi  (3),  which  anastomose  with 

one  another,  and  these  as  they  emerge  from 

the  lobules  become  straight,  and  are  ^called 

vcua   recta   (4),    about    twenty  in   number. 

Entering  the  mediastinum,  they  anastomose 

to  form  the  rete  testis  (5),  which  terminates 

in  the  vasa  efferentia  (6) ;  and   these,  from 

twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  pierce  the  timica 

albuginea  to  form  the  ami  vasculosi  (7)  of  the 

globus  major  of  the  epididymis.    The  ducts 

are  now  all  collected  into  one,  which  by  its 

convolutions    forms   the   body    and    globus 

minor  of  the  epididymis,  and  ends  in  the  vas 

deferens,  which  enters  the  abdomen  through 

the  inguinal  canal,  and  has  been  traced  to 

its  opening  into  tiie  sinus  pocularis  of  the 

prostate. 

Attached  to  the  top  of  the  testis  immediately  in  firont  of  the 

epididymis  may  generally  be  found  a  little  vesicle  called  the  hydatid 

of  Morgagni,  the  remains  of  Mtiller's  duct ;  and  in  the  cellular  tissue 

of  the  cord,  immediately  above  the  epididymis,  may  be  found  a 

small  white  body,  which  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Girald^,  who 

first  described  it,  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  of 

the  foetus. 


Fig.  156.— Anatomy  of  the  testis  (firom  WilBoii). 


1, 1.  Tunica  albuginea. 

2,  2.  Mediastinum  testis. 

3,  3.  Lobuli  testis  composed  of  tubuii 

seminiferi. 
4,4.  Yasa  recta. 
6.  Bete  testis. 
6.  Yasa  efferentia,  of  which  six  only 


are  represented  in  this  diagram. 

7.  Coni  vasculosi,  constituting  the 

elobus  major  epididymis. 

8.  Body  of  the  epididymis. 

9.  Globus  minor  epididymis, 

10.  Yas  deferens. 

11.  Yasaberrans. 
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PsLYic  Viscera  in  the  Female. 

[The  organs  removed  from  the  pelvis  are  to  be  laid  out  upon  the 
table  with  Uie  rectum  upwards ;  tnis  is  to  be  cleaned,  and  after  it  has 
been  examined  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  uterus.] 

The  Bectum  (Fig.  148,  19)  corresponds  in  all  particulars  to  that 
of  the  male,  but  is  sometimes  much  distended.  The  description  of 
the  rectum  will  be  found  at  page  277. 

[The  preparation  bein^  reversed,  the  bladder  and  urethra  are  next 
to  oe  dissected  and  exammed.  The  peritoneum  ia  to  be  dissected  up 
from  tlie  bladder  and  left  attached  to  the  uterus.] 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  148,  4)  is  more  capacious  than  in  the  male, 
and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  urethra  without  the  intervention 
of  a  prostate,  the  relation  to  the  vesiculss  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia  being  of  course  wanting.  The  bladder  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  front  wall  of  the  vagina.  On  each  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  the  ureters  turn  upwards  to  gain  the 
sides  of  Uie  bladder,  running  obliquely  for  a  short  distance  in  the 
vesico-vaginal  septum,  then  forwards  obliquely  through  its  coats  to 
open  by  two  orifices  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  about  where  they 
would  open  in  the  male  (Savage).  The  structure  of  the  bladder  in 
the  female  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  male,  which  is  given  at 
page  279. 

The  TTrethra  (Fig.  148,  6)  of  the  female  is  a  simple  tube  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  the  structure  of  which  is  best  seen  by  laying  it 
open  with  the  bladder.  The  urethra  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  is  larger  near  the  bladder,  this  being  also  its 
most  dilatable  portion.  The  mucous  and  muscular  coats  (circular 
and  longitudinal)  resemble  those  of  the  membranous  urethra  of  the 
male. 

[The  bladder  and  urethra  are  to  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 

vagina  and  uterus  exposed.  The  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  should 

.  be  pinn^  out  for  the  examination  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  round 

lipunent,  and  the  preparation  must  afterwards  be  reversed  for  the 

dissection  of  the  ovary,  which  is  placed  posteriorly.] 

The  Vagina  (Fig.  157,  5)  has  been  seen  in  its  position  in  the 
pelvis  (p.  268)  when  the  anterior  wall  was  found  to  be  shorter  than 
the  }>o6terior,  thus  giving  it  a  curved  direction  which  is  lost  when 
the  orj^ans  are  removed  from  the  body.  The  vagina  is  composed  of 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  enclosing  erectile  tissue,  and  lined  by  a 
mucous  membrane,  which  when  the  tube  is  opened  will  be  seen  to 
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form  tiansverae  rugcg.  Two  longitudinal  ridges,  at  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sorfiEu^es  of  the  vagina,  have  been  named  the  columns  of  the 
vagina.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  the  cervix  uteri  projects 
into  its  cavity,  and  the  vagina  will  be  found  to  be  attached  h^her  on 
its  posterior  than  its  anterior  surface.  At  the  lower  end  will  be  found 
the  canmciUas  rMfrUformei  and  remains  of  the  hymen,  and  outside  the 
vagina  may  be  found  the  two  small  glands  of  Bartholin,  the  ducts  of 
which  open  within  the  nymphss. 

The  Uterus  (Fig.  167,  i)  is  more  or  less  pyriform  in  shape,  the 
fundus  or  upper  part  of  the  body  being  broad  and  somewhat  flattened 
from  before  backwards,  and  the  lower  end  or  cervix  being  cylindrical 
The  cervix  is  perforated  by  the  os  uteri  externum  (os  tincsB),  a  trans- 
verse opening  which  divides  it  into  two  lips,  anterior  and  posterior, 
of  which  the  anterior  is  the  thicker. 

[The  anterior  wall  is  to  be  divided  verticalljr  with  scissors,  and  the 
cut  prolonged  on  e-ach  side  towards  the  Fallopian  tube.] 

Immediately  within  the  os  uteri  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
cervix,  is  seen  a  vertical  ridge  with  oblique  ridges  radiating  from 
it,  producing  the  appearance  known  as  the  arbor  titee.  A  similar 
appearance  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the 
cervix  has  been  necessarily  destroyed  by  the  incision.  Above  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  is  the  os  interum,  which  opens  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  triangular  in  shape,  the  apex  being 
downwards  and  the  extremities  of  the  base  corresponding  with  the 
orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is  lined  by  a  smooth  mucous 
membrane,  in  which  are  the  orifices  of  nimierous  small  glands. 

The  uterus  is  composed  of  pale  unstriped  muscular  fibre  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  areolar  tissue.  In  pregnancy  the  muscular 
fibres  become  much  developed,  and  are  divisible  into  three  layers. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  Dr.  Robert  Lee  has  described  numerous 
ganglia  on  the  surfEuse  of  the  oigan,  and  believes  that  the  nerves 
enlarge  during  pregnancy.  . 

The  Fallopian  Tube  (Fig.  167,  9)  is  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  broad  ligament  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  into  the  angles  of 
which  the  two  tubes  open.  Each  tube  is  about  four  inches  long  and 
of  very  small  calibre  at  the  uterus,  but  gradually  expands  to  form 
the  fimbriated  extremity,  a  tnmipet-shaped  opening  surrounded  by 
fringe-like  processes  (Jvmhrice),  One  of  the  fimbria  (fallopio-ovarian 
ligament,  13)  is  attached  to  the  ovary,  and  serves  to  direct  the  tube 
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in  grasping  the  ovule  as  it  emerges  from  that  oigan.  The  tube  is 
muscular  in  structure,  and  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  with 
ciliated  epithelium. 

The  Bound  Ligament  (Fig.  167,  8)  placed  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  broad  ligament  has  be^  already  traced  (p.  268).    It  is  com- 

Fig.  157. 


posed  of  unstriped  muscular  and  areolar  tissue,  and  is  covered  by 
peritoneum,  which  in  the  child  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance 
into  the  inguinal  canal,  forming  the  canal  of  Nuck, 

The  Ovary  (Fig.  157,  1 1)  is  an  oval  body  situated  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side  of  the  uterus.  In  the  young 
subject  it  is  smooth  and  plump,  but  in  the  old  subject  it  is  shrivelled 
and  scarred.  It  is  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  by  a  slender 
cord,  the  ligament  of  the  ovary  (12),  and  has  one  of  the  fimbria  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  attached  to  its  surface  (13).  It  is  composed  of  a 
fibrous  capsule  (tunica  albuginea)  containing  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
from  which  the  ovules  are  discharged  by  a  process  of  dehiscence  or 
bursting,  producing  a  cicatrix  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  within 
it  a  shrivelled  clot  called  the  corpus  lutevm. 

Between  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  ovaiy,  and  contained  in  the 
broad  ligament,  are  tiie  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body,  a  fcBtal  stnic- 

Fig.  167.— Uterus  with  ita  appendages  viewed  from  the  front  (from 
Wilson). 

1.  Body  of  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes;  on  the  right 

2.  Fundus.  side  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is 

3.  Cervix.^  turned  forwards  in   order   to 

4.  Os  uteri.  show  its  ottium  abdominale. 

6,  Vagina.  11.  Ovary. 

6,6.  Broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  12.  Utero-oyarian  ligament. 

7,  Conyexity  of  the  broad  ligament      13.  Fallopio-ovarian  ligament. 

formed  by  the  oyarv.  14.  Peritoneum  of  anterior  surface  of 

8,  8.  Bound  ligaments  of  the  uterus.  uterus,    continuous  with   the 
9,9.  Fallopian  tubes.  anterior   layer   of    the   broad 

10, 10.  Fimbriated  extremities  of  the  ligament. 
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ture  which  becomes  the  epididymis  in  the  male,  and  has  been  called 
the  organ  of  RosenmulUr  in  the  female.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
tubes  with  blind  extremities.  Connected  with  the  lower  surface  of 
the  ovary  is  a  venous  erectile  tissue,  to  which  the  name  of  Bulb  of 
the  Ovary  has  been  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Reeves  Traer,  who  first 
described  it  This  is  supposed  to  maintain  the  ovary  in  its  position, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  grasp  of  the  Fallopian  tube  during  the 
passage  of  the  ovule. 

Ligaments  op  the  Pelvis. 

[The  remaining  soft  tissues  are  to  be  removed  from  the  halves  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  several  ligaments  dissected  out.] 

Articulation  of  the  Vertebral  Column  with  the  Pelvis  (Fig. 
158).— The  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  connected  with  the  sacrum  by  the 
continuation  of  the  several  ligaments  common  to  the  vertebral  column, 
and  by  an  intervertebral  substance,  which  is  peculiar  in  being  of 
greater  thickness  in  front  than  behind.  There  are  also  two  special 
ligaments,  the  lumbo-sacral  and  ilio-lumbar. 

The  lumho'sacral  or  sacro-^^ertehral  ligament  (2)  is  short,  thick,  and 
triangular,  being  attached  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  above,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum  below. 

The  ilio-lumhar  ligament  (3)  is  triangular,  and  passes  horizontally 
from  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  close  above  the  sacro-iliac  articulation. 

Sacro-iliac  Articulation  (Fig.  158). — ^The  anterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament  (4)  consists  of  short  fibres  passing  between  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones. 

The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  composed  of  strong  ligamentous 
bands,  connecting  the  rough  portion  of  the  ilium  behind  the  auricular 
surfEice  of  articulation,  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  ex- 
temal  to  the  posterior  foramina. 

The  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  a  superficial  portion  of  the 
posterior  ligament,  and  reaches  from  the  posterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  third  lateral  tubercle  on  the  sacrum. 

When  the  ilitmi  and  sacrum  are  separated  after  the  dissection 
of  the  other  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  a  distinct  layer  of  cartilage  will 
be  found  between  the  two  bones,  with  occasionally  an  intervening 
space,  the  joint  being  an  instance  of  ^  amphiarthrosis.' 

Sacro-Sciatic  Ligaments  (Fig.  58). — These  ligaments  have  been 
partially  exposed  in  the  dissection  of  the  gluteal  region. 
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The  Great  saerO'Sciatie  ligament  (2)  is  broad  at  its  upper  attach- 
ment, which  is  to  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  narrows  to  its  insertion  into  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  A  portion  of 
this  ligament,  by  its  falciform  prolongation  to  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  has  been  seen  to  protect  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament  (3)  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  dose  to,  but  in  front  of,  the  great  ligament,  and 
reaches  to  the  spine  of  the  is- 
chium ;     thus    separating     the  Fig*  158. 
greater  from   the   lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen. 

Articulatioxi  of  the  Sa- 
cnun  and  Ooccyz. — The  ante- 
rior sacro-coccygeal  ligament  is  a 
thin  fasciculus,  passing  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  front  of  the  coccyx. 

The  posterior  sotcro-coecygeal 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  lower 
opening  of  the  sacral  canal,  and 
passes  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  posterior  surfjeu;e  of  the 
coccyx. 

A  small  tnter-articular  carti- 
lage intervenes  between  the  sa- 
crum and  coccyx,  and  the  comua  of  the  latter  are  connected  to  the 
former  by  short  ligamentous  bands. 

The  Obturator  Ligament  (Fig.  158,  5)  is  a  fibrous  membrane 
filling  up  the  obturator  hole  except  at  its  upper  part,  where  an 
opening  is  left  for  the  passage  of  tiie  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 
It  gives  origin  to  the  fibres  of  the  obturator  extemus  and  intemus 
muscles  by  its  outer  and  inner  surfaces. 

Symphysis  Pubis.— The  anterior  pubic  ligament  passes  in  front 
of  the  two  bones»  the  superficial  fibres  interlacing  obliquely  and  the 
deeper  ones  running  transversely. 

Fig.  158.— Ligaments  of  the  pelviB  and  hip-joint  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  Lower  part  of  the  anterior  com-       6.  Poupart's  ligament. 

mon  ligament  of  the  yertebr».  7.  Gimbemat's  ligament. 

2.  Lumbo-eacral  ligament.  8.  Capsular   ligament   of  the     hip- 

3.  Ilio-lumbar  ligament.  joint. 

4.  Anterior  sacro-iliao  ligament  9.  Ilio-femoral  or  accessory  ligament. 

5.  Obturator  membrane. 
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The  posterior  puhic  ligament  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  merely  a  few  scattered  fibres. 

The  superior  pvhic  ligament  connects  the  angles  of  the  pubes. 

The  sub-puhic  ligament  is  a  strong  band  passing  from  one  pubic 
bone  to  the  other,  and  arching  beneath  the  symphysis. 

[To  see  the  arrangement  of  the  inter-articolar  cartilages,  a  vertical 
transverse  section  of  the  symphysis  near  its  posterior  part  should  be 
made  with  the  saw.] 

An  inter-articular  fibro-cartUage  covers  the  roughly-grooved  sui&ce 
of  each  pubic  bone,  the  two  cartilages  being  connected  in  front  by 
strong  elastic  tissue,  but  separated  posteriorly  by  a  small  cavity 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane.  This  joint  also  is  an  example  of 
amphiarthrosis. 
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PABT  IV. 


DISSECTION   OF   THE   HEAD   AND    NECK. 

IThe  Student  is  requetted  to  read  the  *  Introduction^  before  commencing 
the  dissection,  unless  he  has  done  so  previouslifJ] 

Before  beginning  the  dissection  the  student  should  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  external  configuiation  of  the  part,  and  the 
relation  of  surface-markings  to  deeper  structures.  If  he  has  already 
dissected  this  region,  he  should  make  the  incisions  necessary  for  ex- 
posing the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  may  also  advantageously  perform  the  operations  of  kryn- 
gotomy  and  tracheotomy,  and  practise  extraction  of  the  teeth  and 
the  operation  for  plugging  the  posterior  nares,  which  last  can  be 
done  with  a  flexible  catheter.  The  surface  of  the  scalp  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  note,  but  in  a  well-injected  body  the  temporal 
artery  will  be  prominent,  and  arteriotomy  may  be  performed  upon  it 

The  superficial  appearances  on  the  face  will  be  described  more 
particularly  under  that  head,  and  reference  may  be  made  to  that 
section  now  if  time  allows. 

In  the  neck,  the  median  line  is  the  boxmdary  of  the  dissection, 
and  presents  the  following  prominences  and  depressions,  which 
should  be  fully  recognised  with  the  finger.  First  is  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  next  a  depression  corresponding  to  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  followed  by  the  projection  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  comua  of 
which  can  be  felt  distinctly  on  each  side  in  some  subjects.  The 
depression  corresponding  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the 
prominent  pomum  Adami  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  next  felt,  below 
which  are  the  interval  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  ring 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Below  this  may  occasionally  be  felt  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  or  body,  and  even  the  trachea  in  a  thin 
subject ;  and  on  each  side  there  is  (particularly  in  women)  the  slight 
projection  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
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The  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  trachea  should  be  especially 
noticed  as  the  positions  in  which  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy  are 
performed. 

The  clavicle  and  sternum  boxmd  the  dissection  below,  and  across 
the  side  of  the  neck  the  prominence  of  the  stemo-mastoid  marks 
the  division  into  anterior  and  posterior  triangles;  in  an  injected 
body  the  carotid  artery  may  be  felt  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border  of  this  muscle.  The  external  jugular  vein,  if  full  of  blood, 
will  probably  be  seen  crossing  the  stemo-mastoid  obliquely,  and  may 
be  opened  secundum  artem  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  muscle. 

It  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  dissect  both  sides  of  the  head 
and  neck  simultaneously,  and  the  students  should  therefore  arrange 
to  work  together,  and  to  take  turns  at  dissecting  and  reading. 

The  dissection  of  both  sides  of  the  scalp  should  be  completed  on 
the  first  day,  in  order  that  the  brain  may  be  removed  on  the  second 
morning. 

The  Soalp. 

[The  head  being  shaved  and  raised  on  a  block,  one  incision  is  to 
be  carried  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  and  another  at 
right  angles  to  it  from  the  front  of  the  ear  across  the  head  to  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  flaps  thus  marked 
out  are  to  be  (ussected  by  begmning  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Qreat 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  only  the  skin  ana  not  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  which  are  very  thin  ;  the  best  guides  are  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
which  should  be  exposed  on  the  under  surfeice  of  the  flaps.  The 
flaps  having  been  turned  down  to  the  level  of  the  brow  in  front,  and 
the  occipital  protuberance  behind,  the  dissector  may,  if  he  choose, 
attempt  to  define  the  small  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  which  are 
seldom  well  developed.] 

The  Muscles  of  the  Pinna  (Fig.  159)  are  the  AttolUiis  aurem  (5) 
(superior),  the  Attrahens  aurem  (i)  (anterior),  and  the  Eetrahens 
avarem  (9)  (posterior).  The  names  sufficiently  indicate  their  positions, 
and  they  are  all  inserted  into  the  pinna,  the  anterior  armiig  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and 
being  inserted  into  the  helix  ;  the  superior  also  from  the  middle  part 
of  the  same  aponeurosis,  and  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  pinna ; 
and  the  posterior  ^rom  the  mastoid  process  to  the  back  of  the  concha. 

[The  muscular  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  are  to  be  cleaned  both 
on  the  forehead  and  on  the  occiput,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage 
the  intervening  aponeurosis,  or  the  nerves  which  pierce  the  musde 
at  several  points.] 

The  Ocoipito-firontaUs  (Fig.  159).--The  anterior  heUy  (2)  has  no 
bony  attachment,  but  takes  its  origin  from  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis 
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palpebrarum  and  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  and  is  also  connected  with 
the  cormgator  supercilii  on  the  face.  The  posterior  beUy  arises  from 
the  outer  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  very  slightly  from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Both  bellies  are  inserted  into  the  broad  tendinous  aponeurosiB 
which  extends  over  the  top  of  the  skulL  The  aponeurosis  of  the  two 
sides  are  continuous  over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  freely  movable 
upon  loose  areolar  tissue  which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
periosteum  of  the  skulL  The  occipito-frontalis  wrinkles  the  fore- 
head transversely  and  elevates  the  eyebrows ;  it  is  supplied  by  the 
facial  nerve. 

Cutaneous  VesseLi  and  Verves  (Fig.  159). — In  front  of  the  ear 
will  be  found  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  6th  nerve  and 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  together  with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
and  temporal  arteries.  Behind  the  ear  are,  a  branch  of  the  facial 
(posterior  auricular),  two  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  (great 
auricular  and  small  occipital),  and  a  posterior  branch  of  the  second 
cervical  nerve  (great  occipital),  together  with  the  posterior  auricular 
and  occipital  arteries. 

The  Supra-orbital  nerve  (8)  [first  div.  of  5th]  will  be  most  readily 
found  by  feeling  for  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  then  cutting  through 
the  occipito-frontalis  at  that  spot.  It  turns  round  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  at  this  point,  and  divides  into  two  branches  (inner  and  outer), 
which  soon  pierce  the  occipito-frontalis  and  supply  the  skin. 

The  Supra-trochlear  nerve  (6)  [first  div.  of  5th]  is  a  small  nerve 
which  leaves  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and  then  supplies  the  fore- 
head by  piercing  the  occipito-frontalis. 

The  Svpra-orbital  artery  [ophthalmic]  accompanies  the  supra-orbital 
nerve,  and  also  gives  superficial  branches  to  the  surfisu^  of  the  oc- 
cipito-frontalis muscle. 

The  Frontal  artery  [ophthabnic]  is  of  small  size  and  accompanies 
the  supra-trochlear  nerve. 

The  Suprororhital  and  Frontal  veins  unite  to  form  the  angular  vein, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  the  facial  vein ;  they  communicate 
freely  with  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  Temporal  branch  of  the  Orbital  nerve  (lo)  [second  div.  of  5th] 
will  be  found  with  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  small  size.  It  pierces  the 
temporal  fascia  immediately  above  the  zygoma,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  neighbouring  skin. 

The  AuricvlO'temporal  nerve  (3)  [third  div.  of  5th]  lies  immediately 
in  front  of  the  ear  and  close  to  the  temporal  artery.  Emeiging  from 
the  parotid  gland  it  passes  up  the  side  of  the  head  with  the  temporal 
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artety,  and,  after  giving  branches  to  the  external  ear  above  the  meatus 
and  to  the  meatus  itself,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  scalp. 

Temporal  branches  of  the  Facial  ^isrve  (4)  [7th]  will  be  found  run- 
ning obliquely  over  the  zygoma  to  the  temple,  where  they  join  with 
the  several  branches  of  the  5th,  already  described,  and  supply  the 

Fig.  169. 


Fig.  159. — Nerves  of  the  fEtce  and  scalp  (from  Hirschfeld  and  Leveill^). 


1.  Attrahens  aurem  muscle. 

2.  Anterior  belly  of  occipito-frontaUs. 

3.  Auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

4.  Temporal  branches  of  facial  nerve 

(7th). 
6,  AttoUens  aurem  muscle. 

6.  Supra-trochlear  nerve  (5th). 

7.  Posterior  belly  of  occipito-fron- 

talis. 

8.  Supra-orbital  nerve. 

9.  Betrahens  aurem  muscle. 

iO.  Temporal    branch    of   temporo- 
oroital  nerve  (5th). 

11.  Small  occipital  nerve. 

12.  Malar  branches  of  fecial  nerve. 
18.  Posterior  auricular  nerve  (7th). 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Malar  branch  of  temporo-malar 
nerve  (5th^  (ramus  sub- 
cutafteus  malie). 

Great  occipital  nerve. 

Infra-orbital  branches  of  facial 
nerve  (7th). 

17.  Facial  nerve  (7th). 

18.  Nasal  nerve  mh), 

19.  Cervico-facial  division  of  ladal. 
20   Infra-orbital  nerve  (5th). 

21.  Branches  to  digastric  and  stylo- 

hyoid (facial). 

22.  Temporo-fiicial  division  of  fscial. 

23.  Great  auricular  nerve. 

24.  Buccal  branches  of  facial  nerve. 

25.  Trapezius. 
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orbiculariB  palpebrarum,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  ocdpito-frontalifl^ 
and  the  attrahens  aurem  muscles. 

The  Temporal  artery  [external  carotid]  is  found  in  front  of  the 
ear,  and  after  giving  off  small  anterior  auricular  branches  to  the  pinna 
and  the  middle  temporal  artery  (which  pierces  the  deep  fascia  above 
the  zygoma),  it  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  The 
anterior  lies  upon  the  temporal  fascia  and  ia  subcutaneous ;  it  reaches 
as  far  forward  as  the  forehead  to  anastomose  with  the  supra-orbital 
artery.  The  posterior  turns  back  above  the  ear  and  anastomoses  with 
the  occipital  artery. 

The  Temporal  vein  is  formed  by  branches  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  artery,  and  disappears  in  the  parotid  gland  to  join  the  internal 
maxillary  vein,  and  form  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Surgery. — It  is  on  the  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  that 
the  operation  of  arteriotomy  is  performed  when  it  is  desired  to  abstract 
blood  from  the  head.  In  ihe  operation  it  is  necessary  to  make  only 
a  puncture  in  the  artery,  and,  when  sufl&cient  blood  has  flowed,  to 
divide  the  vessel,  in  order  that  the  ends  may  be  able  to  retract  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  false  aneurism. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  nerve  (13)  [facial]  will  be  found  immediately 
behind  the  ear  and  running  over  the  mastoid  process  with  an  accom- 
panying artery.  It  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  and  to  the  attoUens  and  retrahens  aurem  muscles. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  artery  [external  carotid]  accompanies  the 
nerve  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  is  distributed  to  the  pinna  and 
to  the  skin  behind  it    Its  vein  opens  into  the  external  jugular. 

The  Great  Auricular  nerve  (23)  [2nd  and  3rd  cervical  nerves]  ascends 
to  the  pinna,  to  which  it  gives  numerous  branches,  principally  on  its 
posterior  surface,  forming  a  junction  with  the  posterior  auricular  nerve. 

The  Small  Ocdpitai  Tierve  (11)  [2nd  cervical  nerve]  will  be  found 
about  an  inch  behind  the  mastoid  process  and  just  at  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  It  is  a  small  nerve,  and  passes  directly 
upwards  to  the  scalp,  which  it  supplies— giving  also  occasionally  a 
branch  to  the  pinna. 

The  Great  Occipital  nerve  (15)  [posterior  division  of  2nd  cervical 
nerve]  is  a  large  nerve,  and  will  be  found  piercing  the  trapezius 
muscle  close  to  the  occipital  protuberance.    Its  branches  lie  over  the 

26.  Bmccal  nenre  (5th).  31.  Superficial  cervical  nerve. 

27.  Splenius  capitis.  32.  Mental  nerve  (6th). 

28.  Haaseter.  33.  Platysma. 

29.  Stemo-mattoid.  34.  Infra-maxillary  branchea  of  fiioial 

30.  Supra-maxillary  branches  of  fiudal  nenre  (7th). 

nerve  (7th). 
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X>08terior  part  of  the  occipito-frontalifl  and  are  distributed  to  the  scalp, 
communicatiiig  with  the  small  occipital  nerve  and  with  the  fellow 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Occipital  Artery  [external  carotid]  lies  close  to  the  great  occip- 
ital nerve,  but  its  relation  to  it  is  inconstant.  It  ramifies  on  the 
back  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  temporsd  arteries  of  the  same 
side.    The  vein  opens  into  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Temporal  Fascia  will  be  fully  exposed  by  removing  the 
temporal  artery  and  the  branches  of  nerves  over  it  It  is  attached 
above  to  the  temporal  ridge  on  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal 
bones,  and  below  to  the  zygoma,  where  it  is  split  so  as  to  be  attached 
to  both  lips  of  its  upper  border ;  between  the  layers  are  the  small 
orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  and  the  temporal  branch  of  the 
orbital  nerve  of  the  superior  maxillaiy.  It  is  pierced  by  the  middle 
temporal  artery  and  ^e  temporal  branch  of  the  orbital  nerve,  and 
gives  origin  to  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  by  its  deep  surface. 

The  Temporal  Muscle  will  be  exposed  in  part  by  removing  the 
fascia  covering  it.  It  arises  from  the  temporal  fossa  and  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  its  fibres  are  seen  to  con- 
verge to  a  tendon,  which  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  into  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  subsequent  dissection. 

Removal  of  the  Brain. 

[Both  sides  of  the  scalp  having  been  dissected,  the  knife  should  be 
drawn  round  the  skull,  marking  out  a  line  an  inch  above  the  orbit  in 
front,  and  half  an  inch  above  the  occipital  protuberance  behind,  and 
passing  through  the  temporal  muscle  between  those  points.  The 
outer  plate  of  the  skull  is  to  be  carefully  sawn  through,  particularly 
at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  temporal  ridge,  and 
at  the  occiput.  With  the  chisel  the  remaining  thickness  of  the  skull 
can  then  oe  readily  divided  without  injuring  the  brain,  and  the 
calvaria  removed.] 

XTpon  Bemoving  the  Skull-cap  the  rough  outer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  will  be  seen,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  formed  the 
internal  periosteum  of  the  calvaria,  which  will  be  found  to  be  bare. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  skull-cap  presents  a  longitudinal  groove  in 
the  median  line,  which  corresponds  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
and  on  each  side  may  frequently  be  seen  depressions  of  variable  size 
corresponding  to  the  Pacchionian  bodies.  The  groove  for  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  will  be  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal 
bone.  The  dura  mater  is  cream  coloured,  but  often  has  a  bluish 
appearance,  resulting  from  its  translucency,  which  allows  the  veins  of 
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the  surface  of  the  brain  to  be  partially  seen.  On  each  side  of  the 
middle  line  will  be  seen  the  glanduUs  Pacchioniiy  which  are  fibrous 
growths  from  the  pia  mater,  and  frequently  project  through  the  dura 
mater  and  indent  the  skull.  Ramifying  upon  the  dura  mater  will 
be  found  the  large  middle  meningeal  artery  [internal  maxillary],  and 
in  a  well  injected  body  the  anterior  mening^  [ethmoidal]  may  some- 
times be  seen. 

The  Superior  Long^itudinal  Sinus  (Fig.  160,  i)  should  be 
opened  at  once.  It  runs  along  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  and 
will  be  seen  to  be  triangular  in  section,  being  formed  by  a  splitting 
of  the  dura  mater  and  lined  with  venous  endothelium.  It  commences 
in  a  small  vein  which  enters  the  skull  from  the  nose  through  the 
foramen  csecimi,  and,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  falx  cerebri,  it  ends  in  the  torcular  Herophili. 
Within  the  sinus  may  be  seen  some  small  tendinous  cords — chorda 
IVillmiy  and  also  the  orifices  of  the  veins  opening  into  it,  which  all 
pass  from  behind  forwards,  %,e.,  contrary  to  the  current  of  blood  in 
the  sinus  itsell 

[The  dura  mater  is  to  be  divided  longitudinally  on  feach  side  of 
the  sinus  and  turned  down.  By  this  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid 
will  be  opened,  and  one  layer  of  that  serous  membrane  will  be  seen 
to  line  the  dura  mater,  whilst  the  other  is  reflected  upon  the  pia  mater 
covering  the  brain.  By  slightly  separating  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  bram  with  the  handle  of  the  kmfe,  the  falx  cerebri  will  be  seen, 
and  must  be  detached  from  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone.] 

Bemoval  of  the  Brain. — The  head  being  tilted  a  little  back- 
wards, the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  to  be  raised,  when  the 
Olfactory  nerves  and  bulbs  (1st  pair)  will  probably  be  detached 
frx)m  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  with  them,  or  if  not, 
they  can  be  readily  displaced  with  the  handle  of  the  knife.  The 
Optic  nerves  (2nd  pair)  of  large  size,  will  be  seen  close  to  the 
anterior  clinoid  processes,  and  should  be  divided,  when  the  Internal 
Carotid  Arteries  will  be  brought  into  view,  and  must  also  be  cut, 
together  with  the  infundibulum  attached  to  the  pittuitary  body  in  the 
middle  line.  The  3rd  pair  (motores  oculorum)  will  be  seen  piercing 
the  dura  mater  behind  and  a  little  external  to  the  carotid  arteries, 
and  after  dividing  these,  the  tentorium  cerebelli  will  be  brought  into 
view  with  the  4th  nerve  (patheticus  vel  trochlearis)  just  at  its  edge. 
The  tentorium  is  to  be  divided  on  each  side  by  carrying  the  knife 
parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  the  4th  pair  wiU  be 
cut  at  the  same  time.  The  tentorium  having  been  turned  aside, 
the  remaining  cranial  nerves  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  divided^ 
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in  their  numerical  order.  The  5th  pair  (trifacial)  will  be  found  to 
be  composed  of  two  parts,  the  larger  superior  one  being  sensory,  and 
the  deeper  one,  which  is  anterior  at  its  origin,  motor  in  function. 
The  6th  pair  (abducentes)  will  be  found  nearer  the  median  line. 
The  7th  consists  of  two  distinct  nerves  with  a  small  intermediate 
portion.  The  anterior  is  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  posterior  the 
auditory,  the  intervening  portion  being  called  the  pars  intermedia. 
The  entire  nerve  is  seen  to  disappear  through  the  meattts  auditorius 
tTitemus  with  an  accompanying  auditory  artery.  The  6th  pair 
consists  of  three  distinct  nerves.  The  most  anterior  fibres  form  the 
small  Qlosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  which  pierces  the  dura  mater 
separately ;  the  next  and  largest  portion  is  the  Pneimio-gastric  or 
Vagus ;  and  the  part  coming  out  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the 
Spinal-accessory.  The  whole  nerve  disappears  through  the  foramen 
lacerum  posterius  or  jugular  hole.  The  9th  (hjrpoglosaal)  nerve 
consists  of  two  bundles  placed  near  the  median  line,  which  pierce 
the  dura  mater  at  separate  points  to  pass  together  through  the 
anterior  condyloid  foramen.  The  Veins  of  Galen,  which  pass  from 
the  brain  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  tentorium,  shoiild  be  divided 
80  that  the  fold  of  dura  mater  may  be  quite  free. 

The  knife  id  now  to  be  pushed  through  the  foramen  magnum  so 
as  to  divide  all  the  parts  passing  into  the  skull,  viz.,  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes,  the  two  vertebral  arteries,  the  small  spinal 
vessels,  and  the  two  spinal  accessory  nerves ;  and  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  cord  can  be  cut  considerably  lower  than  the  point 
at  which  the  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  spinal  canal.  The  brain 
can  now  be  lifted  out  of  the  skull,  by  slipping  the  fingers  beneath  the 
cerebellum  and  allowing  the  head  to  fall  back. 

[Before  placiu^  the  brain  in  methylated  spirit,  the  dissectors 
should  picK  off  tne  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  from  the  base,  and 
carefully  lay  out  the  nerves  in  the  pro]>er  positions,  taking  care  not 
to  interiere  with  the  arteries.  The  Drain  should  be  placed  in  a  pan 
with  the  base  upwards,  and  with  a  piece  of  calico  bandage  beneath 
it,  so  that  it  may  be  easilv  lifted  out ;  but  if  too  decomposed  to  be 
worth  preserving,  the  vessels  of  the  base  should  be  dissected  at  once.] 

The  Dura  Mater  aio)  Sinuses  of  the  Skull. 

The  Dura  Mater  is  firmly  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  sends  processes  through  the  several  foramina  to  form  sheaths 
for  the  nerves.  It  is  continuous  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  foramen  magnum,  to  the  margin  of  which  it  is 
closely  attached. 
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The  Falx  K^jor  (Fig.  160,  2)  or  falx  cerebri  is  a  vertical  sickle- 
shaped  process  of  duia  mater  placed  between  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum.  Above  it  is  convex  and  attached  to  the  skull  in 
the  middle  line,  below  it  is  free  and  concave  and  reaches  towards  the 

Fig.  160. 


corpus  callosum.  The  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal  sinuses 
run  along  its  upper  and  lower  borders.  It  is  attached  in  front  to 
the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  behind,  where  it  is  much 
deeper,  it  is  attached  to  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  and  to 


Fig.  160.— Sinuses  of  the  skull 

1.  Superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

2.  Falx  cerebri. 

3.  6th  nerve. 

4.  Inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

5.  4th  nerre. 

6.  Yenso  Galeni. 

7.  3rd  nerve. 

8.  Tentorium  cerebelli. 

9.  2nd  nerve. 

10.  Straight  sinus. 

11.  Crista  galli  of  ethmoid. 

12.  Torcular  Heropliili. 

13.  1st  nerve. 


(side  view)  (from  Hirschfeld  and  Leveill^). 

14.  Falx  cerebelli. 

15.  6th  nerve. 

16.  8th  nerve. 

17.  7th  nerve. 

18.  Vertebral  artery. 

19.  Eustachian  tub»e. 

20.  1st  cervical  nerve. 

21.  9th  nerve. 

22.  Posterior   root   of   2nd    cervical 

nerve. 

23.  Anterior    root    of    2nd    cervical 

nerve. 

24.  Ligamentum  denticulatum. 
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the  tentoTimn  cerebelli  at  a  line  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
straight  sinus. 

The  Tentorium  Cerebelli  (Fig.  160,  8)  is  the  horizontal  process 
of  dura  mater  placed  hetween  the  cerehrum  and  cerebellunii  and 
when  perfect  it  leaves  only  an  oval  openiifg  of  small  size,  through 
which  the  crura  cerehri,  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  and 
the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  pass.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the 
superior  border  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  behind  it  is  attached  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  lateral  sinus  where  it  grooves  the  occipital, 
parietal,  and  temporal  bones. 

The  Falx  Minor  (Fig.  160,  14)  or  falx  cerebelli  is  below  the 
tentorium  in  the  median  line,  and  reaches  to  the  foramen  magnum, 
being  attached  to  the  median  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  generally 
divides  below,  sending  a  slip  to  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  Sinuses  are  the  venous  canals  of  the  skull  into  which  the 
veins  of  the  brain,  orbit,  and  diploe  empty  themselves,  and  differ 
£N>m  the  ordinary  veins,  (1)  in  not  having  the  usual  venous  coats 
but  being  formed  by  layers  of  the  dura  mater  lined  with  venous  endo- 
thelium, and  therefore  remaining  patent  when  divided ;  (2)  in 
having  no  valves  ;  and  (3)  that  the  veins  open  into  them  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  current  of  blood  within  them. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus  (Fig.  160,  i)  runs  along  the 
upper  border  of  the  falx  major  (r.  p.  298),  and  along  its  lower  border 
is  a  much  smaller  canal,  the  Inferior  Longitudinal  Sinus  (4). 
This  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  falx  and  opens  into  the  straight 
sinus. 

The  Straight  Sinus  (Fig.  160,  10)  must  be  opened  along  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  falx  to  the  tentorium.  It  is  formed  by  the 
vena  OaUni  of  the  brain  and  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
opens  into  the  torcular  Herophili,  thus  connecting  the  two  longi- 
tudinal sinuses  together. 

The  Occipital  Sinuses  (Fig.  160,  18)  are  two  in  number,  but  of 
smaller  size.  They  pass  forwards  one  on  each  side  from  the  torcular 
Herophili,  and  along  the  bifurcated  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli, 
to  the  jugular  vein. 

The  Torcular  Herophili  (Fig.  161,  21)  is  the  point  where  the 
superior  longitudinal,  straight,  occipital,  and  two  lateral  sinuses  meet. 
It  is  usually  situated  on  the  right  of  the  internal  occipital  protuber- 
ance, but  is  sometimes  to  its  left. 

The  I«ateral  Sinuses  (Fig.  161,  20)  are  the  laigest  and,  com- 
mencing at  the  torcular  Herophili,  take  a  curved  course  to  the 
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foiamen  jugulare  on  each  side.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  througb 
the  tentoriam  in  order  to  expose  the  cavity  of  the  sinus,  which 
grooves  the  following  bones,— occipital,  parietal,  temporal,  and  the 
occipital  bone  again  dose  to  the  jugular  process.*^    The  lateral 

Fig.  161. 


sinuses  receive  the  mastoid  veins  through  the  mastoid  foramina,  and 
end  in  the  internal  jugular  veins,  returning  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
blood  from  the  brain. 

The  Superior  Petrosal  Sinus  (Fig.  161,  12)  will  be  exposed  by 
running  the  knife  along  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  bone,  from 

♦  Artificial  memory,  0  P  T  0. 

Fig.  161. — ^Dissection  of  the  sinuses  of  the  skull  and  cranial  nerves;    the 
cayemous  sinus  dissected  on  the  left  side  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  3rd  nerve.  10.  Transverse  or  basilar  sinus. 

2.  Optic  nerve.  11.  7th  pur. 

3.  4th  nerve.  12.  Superior  petrosal  sinus. 

4.  Internal  carotid  artery.  13.  8th  pair. 

6.  Gasserian  ganglion  of  5th  nerve  14.  Inferior  petrosal  sinus, 

with  its  three  divisions.  16.  9th  nerve  of  left  side. 

6.  Circular  sinus.  18.  Occipital  sinus. 

7.  Superficial  ^trosal  nerve.  20.  Lateral  sinus. 

8.  Cavernous  sinus.  21.  Torcular  fierophili. 

9.  6th  nerve. 
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-which  the  tentorium  was  detached.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  runs 
from  the  cavernous  sinus  back  to  the  lateral  sinus,  just  where  the 
latter  turns  downwards  in  the  temporal  bone. 

The  Inferior  Petrosal  Sinus  (Fig.  161,  14)  will  be  opened  by 
carrying  the  knife  from  the  foramen  jugulare,  directly  forwards  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  bone  to  the  clinoid  process.  It 
communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  with  the  jugular  vein 
outside  the  skull,  passing  through  the  foramen  jugulare  in  front  of 
the  8th  pair. 

The  Cavernous  Sinus  (Fig.  161,  8)  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
pituitary  body,  and  requires  careful  dissection  on  account  of  the 
nerves  in  relation  with  it.  They  are  the  3rd,  4th,  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  5th,  and  6th,  and  their  positions  should  be  at  once 
ascertained.  The  3rd,  of  good  size  (i),  will  be  recognised  close 
behind  the  anterior  clinoid  process  ;  the  4th,  very  small  (3),  in  the 
cut  edge  of  the  tentorium ;  ^e  ophthalmic  division  of  the  5th,  the 
largest  and  somewhat  flattened  out  (5),  will  be  seen  immediately 
beneath  the  tentorium  ;  and  the  6th,  piercing  the  dura  mater  nearer 
the  median  line,  upon  the  basilar  process  (9). 

[The  left  sinus  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  dissection, 
and  should  therefore  be  taken  first  The  4th  nerve  is  to  be  followed 
out  carefully  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure  by  dividing  the  dura  mater 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  3rd  should  oe  taken  next.  The  dura 
mater  over  the  6th,  having  been  freely  divided,  should  be  torn  up 
from  the  bone,  by  which  means  and  a  very  little  dissection,  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  middle  meningeal  artery  will  be  brought 
fully  into  view.] 

The  Gasserian  Ganglion  (Fig.  161,  5)  (Ganglion  Semilunare)  is 
the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  is  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  is  placed 
upon  the  tip  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is 
formed  upon  the  larger  or  sensory  portion  of  the  5th,  and  the  smaller 
or  motor  portion  passes  beneath  it.  From  the  ganglion  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  5th  are  to  be  traced  as  follows  : — The  first  or 
ophthalmic  division  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure  ;  the  second  or  superior 
maxillary  division  to  the  foramen  rotundum;  and  the  third  or 
inferior  maxillary  division  to  the  foramen  ovale.  The  motor  trunk 
of  the  nerve  joins  this  last  division  outside  the  skulL  The  ophthal- 
mic division  is  seen  to  pass  along  the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  to  give  off  a  branch  (nasal)  before  it  enters  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  It  also  sends  a  minute  recurrent  branch  (Arnold)  to  the 
tentorium  cerebelli. 
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[The  6tli  nerve  is  to  be  followed  by  dividing  the  dura  mater  over 
it,  and  will  be  found  to  lie  against  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid 
artery,  where  it  makes  its  sigmoid  turn  at  the  side  of  the  sella 
turcica.  This  vessel  should  be  fully  defined,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  see  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sym^thetic  upon  it,  from  which  a 
branch  goes  to  jom  the  6th.  It  will  render  the  dissection  more 
useful  ifa  smaJl  piece  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  is  clipped 
off  with  the  bone  forceps  so  as  to  open  up  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and 
the  nerves  can  then  be  carefully  followed  to  their  entry  into  the 
orbit] 

The  3rd  and  4th  nerves,  and  the  first  division  of  the  5th  nerve, 
have  been  seen  to  lie  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
immediately  beneath  the  dura  mater ;  and  between  them  and  the 
6th  nerve,  which  is  placed  against  the  carotid  artery,  is  the 
venous  canal  through  which  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  orbit. 
This  is  very  delicate,  and  can  seldom  be  defined,  but  it  receives 
the  ophthalmic  vein  and  opens  into  the  two  petrosal  sinuses 
<Fig.  162). 

Kg.  162. 


3rd  nerve 

4th  nerve _-.   ^. 

6th  nerve 

6th  nerve 

Dura  mater 


Venous  canaL 


M' 


Internal  carotid. 


The  relation  which  the  nerves  hold  to  ene  another  in  the  cavernous 
sinus  is  at  first,  from  above  downwards,  according  to  their  numerical 
order — i,e,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  and  their  relations  to  the  sinus  have  been 
already  described.  Before  they'reach  the  orbit,  however,  they  change 
their  relative  positions,  which  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure  are  roughly 
as  follows,  from  above  downward — 4,  6,  3,  6. 

If,  however,  the  fissure  has  been  opened  up  as  advised,  and  the 
dissection  be  carefully  made,  the  3rd  nerve  before  entering  the  orbit 
wiU  be  foimd  to  divide  into  two  parts  (between  which  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  5th  takes  its  course),  and  the  5th  to  divide  inta 
the  frontal  and  lachrymal  branches.    The  order  therefore  of  parts 

Fig.  162. — Diagram  of  left  cavernous  sinus  seen  in  section  from  behind 
(drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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passing  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  from  above  downwards  would 
atrictly  be  as  follows  : — 

Parts  passing  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  (Fig.  163)  : — 
. ,        ^,  -       ( Fourth  nerve. 

Above  the  musdes.   |  Frontal  and  lachrymal  nerves  [5th]. 

(Upper  division  of  3rd  nerve. 
Nasal  branch  of  5th  nerve. 
Lower  division  of  3rd  nerve. 
Sixth  nerve. 


VOphthalmic  vein 

(most  internal). 

Sphenoidal  Fissure. 

Fig.  163. 

Cavernous  Sinus. 

4th  nerve 

Frontal  of  5th.... 
Lachrymal  of  6th  . 
Supr.  diy.  of3rd.. 
Naaalofath     .... 
Infer,  diy.  of  3rd  . 
6th  Nerve 

3rd 
4th 

5th 
6th 

Oasserian 
Ganglion. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  161,  4)  should  be  traced  to 
the  upper  opening  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  bone.  It  makes 
a  sigmoid  turn  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  then  winds  close 
behind  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  where  it  was  cut  off  in  removing 
the  brain.  In  a  well-injected  body,  a  few  small  branches  (arteriof 
receptacult)  may  be  seen  in  the  cavernous  sinus  going  to  the  dura 
mater ;  and  the  ophthalmic  artery  will  be  seen  entering  the  optic 
foramen  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Sympathetic  Kerve.—  A  few  filaments  may  be  traced  upon  the 
carotid  artery,  forming  the  carotid  plexus,  whidi  gives  a  branch  of 
communication  to  the  sixth  nerve  ;  and  the  cavernous  plexus  may  be 
found  close  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process. 

The  Girciilar  Sinus  (Fig.  161,  6)  surrounds  the  pituitary  body  in 
the  sella  turcica,  and  forms  a  communication  between  the  twa 
cavernous  sinuses. 

Fig.  163.— Diagram  of  the  nerves  passing  through  the  cavernous  sinus 
(drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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The  Transyerae  or  Basilar  Sinus  (Fig.  161,  lo)  crosses  the 
basilar  process  at  a  variable  point,  and  communicates  between  Uie 
two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 

By  displacing  the  Qasserian  ganglion,  a  little  groove  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  petrous  bone  will  be  seen,  in  which  are  a  small  nerve 
and  artery  taldng  a  course  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  through  which  they 
disappear.  They  are  the  greater  superficial  petroeal  nerve  and  artery, 
the  nerve  the  continuation  of  the  Vidian  going  to  join  the  facial,  and 
the  artery  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal.  Two  small  nerves  may 
be  found  entering  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hiatus 
Fallopii ;  one,  the  small  superficial  petrosal,  is  the  communication  be- 
tween the  facial  nerve  and  the  otic  ganglion,  the  other,  the  external 
superficial  petrosal,  is  derived  from  ^e  sympathetic  on  the  middle 
meningeal  arteiy. 

Meningeal  Arterie8.«-The  Anterior  Meningeal  Arteries  horn. 
the  ethmoidal  arteries,  if  injected,  will  be  seen  to  enter  the  cranium 
through  the  ethmoidal  foramina. 

The  Middle  Meningeal  Artery  can  be  seen  entering  at  the  foramen 
spinosum.  It  ramifies  on  the  outside  of  the  dura  mater,  grooving 
deeply  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  Small  Meningeal  is  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  arteiy, 
which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

The  Meningeal  Branch  of  the  Ascending  Pharingeal  artery  may  be 
found  perforating  the  foramen  lacerum  medium. 

The  Posterior  Meningeal  Arteries  are  small  branches  of  the  occipital 
and  vertebral,  which  enter  by  the  foramen  jugulare  and  foramen 
magnum  respectively. 

Posterior  Trianglb  op  the  Neck. 

[In  order  to  dissect  the  posterior  triangle,  the  blocks  beneath  the 
head  should  be  removed,  and  it  should  be  drawn  downwards  and  to 
the  opposite  side  and  secured  with  hooks.  The  shoulders  are  to  be 
raised  to  a  convenient  height  by  blocks  beneath  the  scapulae,  and 
the  arm  drawn  down,  and  if  possible  secured  in  that  position.  The 
side  of  the  neck  is  thus  put  fully  on  the  stretch,  and  probably  the 
external  jugular  vein  distended  with  blood  will  be  seen  beneallL  the 
skin. 

One  incision  is  to  be  carried  from  the  back  of  the  pinna  to  the 
clavicle  near  its  inner  end,  and  another  from  this  pomt  along  the 
whole  length  of  that  bone  ;  a  third  incision  is  to  be  made  (if  neces- 
sary) transversely  from  the  pinna  to  the  occiput,  and  the  flap  of  skin 
is  then  to  be  reflected  backwards.  The  dissection  should  be  begun 
at  the  inferior  ansle,  the  dissector  of  the  right  side  standing  by  the 
shoulder,  and  the  dissector  of  the  left  side  at  the  h^,  of  the  subject] 
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Beneath  the  ekin  is  the  mperjlcial  fascia,  and  between  the  layers 
of  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  the  platysma  muscle,  the 
fibies  of  which  maj  be  cleaned  at  once  while  removing  the  skin. 
Care  must  be  taken  as  soon  as  Uie  upper  border  of  the  platysma  is 
reached  to  keep  dose  to  the  skin,  or  the  superficial  nerves  may  be 
injured. 

The  Flatsnma  Myoides  (Fig.  164^  6)  is  only  seen  now  in  its 
lower  part,  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  dissection  of  the 
anterior  triangle  and  face.  It  is  a  subcutaneous  muscle  arising  from 
the  fascia  over  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  very  slightly 
from  the  front  of  the  clavicle ;  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  neck  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw  near  the  symphysis 
and  into  the  side  of  the  mouth,  the  fibres  of  opposite  sides  interlacing 
below  the  symphysis,  and  the  muscle  if  weU  developed  reaching  as 
high  as  the  zygoma.    It  is  supplied  by  the  superficial  cervical  nerve. 

Through  the  platysma  will  generally  be  seen  the  External 
Jugular  Vein  (Fig.  164^  13),  which,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  runs  parallel 
or  nearly  so  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscle ;  if  therefore,  in  bleeding 
from  the  jugular,  an  incision  were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  vein, 
there  would  be  no  opening  by  which  the  blood  might  escape,  and 
hence  the  rule  in  practice,  viz.,  to  cut  parallel  to  the  stemo-mastoid, 
t.e.,  across  the  fibres  of  the  platysma,  so  that  they  may  retract 

The  Platysma  is  to  be  detached  from  the  clavicle  and  turned 
forward,  and  the  Superficial  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus 
are  to  be  found.  These  are  in  two  sets, — ^the  ascending,  comprising 
the  Superficial  Cervical,  Great  Auricular,  and  Small  Occipital  nerves, 
and  the  descending  set  comprising  the  Sternal,  Clavicular,  and 
Acromial  branches. 

a.  The  Superficial  Cervical  Kerve  (Fig.  164,  17)  [from  the 
eecond  and  third  nerves]  will  be  found  turning  round  the  posterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  crossing  it  transversely  beneath  the 
platysma  to  ramify  over  the  anterior  triangle,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  infra-maxillary  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

6.  The  Great  Auricular  Nerve  (Fig.  164,  11)  [from  the  second 
and  third  nerves]  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  set,  and  turning  round 
the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  passes  obliquely  to  the 
pinna,  and  ends  in  three  sets  of  branches, /a<;ta/  to  the  parotid  gland 
and  skin  covering  it,  which  communicate  deeply  with  the  facial  nerve ; 
auricular  to  the  back  of  the  pinna ;  and  mastoid  to  the  skin  over  the 
mastoid  process. 

This  last  is  often  of  large  size,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
following : 

x2 
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c.  The  Small  Occipital  Kerve  (Fig.  164,  3)  [from  the  second 
nerve]  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  miisde,  and  runs  directly  upwards  to  the  scalp,  wheie  it  has 
been  already  seen  (p.  296). 

The  Descending  Branches  (Fig.  164, 21),  sternal,  clavicular,  and 
acromial,  [from  the  loop  between  the  3rd  and  4th  nerves],  take  the 
directions  indicated  by  their  names,  and  passing  over  the  clavicle 
are  distributed  to  the  skin  upon  the  pectoral  muscle  and  shoulder^ 
where  they  are  seen  by  the  dissector  of  the  arm. 

[The  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries  of  the  triangle  (the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  trapezius^  are  now  to  be  defined,  but  oxuy  the  edges  of 
the  muscles  need  be  cleaned.  The  descending  nerves  being  detached 
and  turned  up,  the  branches  of  the  deep  cervical  plexus  and  the 
spinal-accessory  nerve  passing  obliquely  between  the  borders  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  the  trapezius  are  to  be  dissected  out,  and  also  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  will  be  found  at  a  variable  distance  above 
the  clavicle ;  the  external  jugular  vein  is  to  be  followed  as  far  aa 
convenient] 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia,  which  is  very  dense,  is  now  seen. 
It  commences  at  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  and  encloses 
the  trapezius  muscle,  then  crosses  the  posterior  triangle  to  split  and 
enclose  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  so  on  to  the  median  line  of  the 
neck.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  triangle  it  gives  a  special  covering 
to  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  clavicle  and  first  iib« 
It  also  gives  sheaths  to  the  deep  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

[To  see  the  floor  of  the  triangle  the  fascia  is  to  be  removed,  and 
will  be  most  readily  detached  by  beginning  above  at  the  junction  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius,  and  carrying  the  toiife  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  be  narallel  to  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles  beneath.  It  should  be  removed  only  as  low  as  the  omo- 
hyoid at  present,  and  aU  branches  of  nerve  should  be  carefully 
preserved.] 

The  Posterior  Triangle  (Fig.  164)  is  the  space  bounded  w  front 
by  the  stemo-mastoid,  behind  by  the  trapezius ;  the  hcM  of  the 
triangle  being  formed  by  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle,  and  its 
opesB  by  the  meeting  of  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries  at  the 
occiput.  It  is  covered  in  by  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  at 
the  lower  part  by  the  platysma.  Its  floor  is  formed  from  above 
downwards  by  the  splenius  capitis,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  scalenus 
posticus  and  scalenus  medius,  and  the  upper  digitation  of  the  serratus 
magnus,  which  cannot  be  seen  at  present. 

The  splenius  colli  does  not  form  part  of  the  floor,  because  it  is 
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Fig.  164. 


Fig.  164.— Superficial  ditsection  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck  (drawn  by 
J.  T.  Gray). 

(In  order  to  see  the  relations  of  the  posterior  triangle  properly,  the  figure 
should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  since  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  sub- 
clavian artery  as  represented  when  the  body  is  upright.) 

1.  Parotid  gland.  18.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

2.  Hypoglossal  nerve  (9th).  19.  Levator  anguli  scapulse. 

S.  Small  occipital  nerve.  20.  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  phar3mx. 

4.  Posterior  belly  of  digastric  and      21.  Descending  branches  of  tne  super- 


stylo-hyoid. 
6,  Occipital  artery  and  great  occipital 
nerve. 

6.  Phitysma  (turned  up). 

7.  Internal  jugular  vein. 

8.  SubmaTJllary  gland. 

9.  Splenius  capitis. 

10.  Mylo-hyoid. 

11.  Great  auricular  nerve. 

12.  Anterior  belly  of  di^trie. 

13.  External  jugular  vein. 

14.  External  carotid  artery. 

15.  Spinal  aoceasory  nerve. 

16.  Hyoidbone. 

17.  Superficial  cervical  nerve. 


ficial  cervical  plexus. 

22.  Common    carotid     artery    with 

desoendens  noni  nerve. 

23.  Scalenus  posticus  and  mediua. 

24.  Anterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 

25.  Transverse  cervical  artery. 

26.  Stemo-hyoid. 

27.  Trapezius. 

28.  Stemo-mastoid. 

29.  Posterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 

30.  Subclavian  artery. 

31.  Supra-scapular  artery  (transver- 

salis  humeri). 

32.  Brachial  plexus  partly  covered  by 

omo-hyoid. 
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overlain  by  the  levator  anguli  scapolfie.  In  some  subjects,  where  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  wider  than  usual,  a  portion  of  the  complexus 
may  be  seen,  and  will  be  recognised  by  the  vertical  direction  of  it» 
fibres.  Not  unfrequently,  if  ike  attachment  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
to  the  clavicle  is  not  well  developed,  both  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
the  phrenic  nerve  lying  on  it  are  seen  in  the  posterior  triangle. 

The  triangle  is  subdivided  into  two  portions  by  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  the  height  of  which  above  the  clavicle  may- 
vary,  the  contents  of  each  subdivision  being  modified  accordingly. 

The  upper  or  occipital  portion  contains  the  branches  of  the  super- 
ficial cervical  plexus  derived  from  the  first  four  cervical  nerves ;  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  (which  may  be  traced  into  the  trapezius^ 
where  it  communicates  with  branches  of  the  3rd  and  4th  cervical 
nerves) ;  muscular  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  transverse 
cervical  vein ;  and  the  glcmdulcB  concaieTiaUB  or  lymphatic  glands 
placed  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  lower  or  clavicular  portion  contains  the  brachial  plexus  and  its 
supraclavicular  branches  ;  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  ; 
the  transverse  cervical  artery ;  the  suprascapular  vessels ;  and  Uxe 
external  jugular  vein,  all  of  which  must  now  be  dissected. 

[The  process  of  deep  fi&scia  binding  down  the  tendon  of  the  omo*. 
hyoid  is  to  be  traced  to  its  attachment  below  and  then  carefully 
removed.  The  external  jugular  vein  and  the  transverse  cervical  and 
suprascapular  arteries  and  veins  are  then  to  be  carefully  dissected 
and  j^reserved,  and  the  small  nerve  to  the  subclavius  from  the 
brachial  plexus  must  also  be  found  and  preserved.  A  process  of  deep 
fascia  connected  with  the  scalenus  anticus  binds  down  the  subclavian 
artery  and  must  be  removed  to  expose  it.] 

The  tendon  of  the  Omo-liyoid  Muscle  (Fig.  164,  29}  is  bound 
down  to  the  back  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib  by  a  process  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  so  that  either  belly  of  the  muscle  may  act  on 
this  fixed  point  Upon  the  back  of  the  tendon  may  be  traced  a 
branch  of  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  which  supplies  it  The  origin 
and  insertion  of  the  muscle  are  found  in  other  dissections. 

The  Transverse  Cervical  Artery  (Fig.  164,  25)  is  generally 
found  at  the  level  of  the  tendon  of  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  vein  a 
little  above  it,  so  that  their  relation  to  the  subdiviBions  of  the 
triangle  is  different 

The  artery,  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis  [subclavian],  passes  trans- 
versely under  the  stemo-mastoid,  crosses  the  posterior  triangle,  and 
divides  under  the  border  of  the  trapezius  into  the  superficial  cervical 
and  the  posterior  scapular  arteries.    The  superficial  cervical  goes  to 
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tlie  trapezius,  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  Bupplies ;  the  potterior 
scapular  runs  under  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  muscle  to  the  base  of 
the  scapula,  where  it  is  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  back.  The 
transverse  cervical  vein  lies  above  the  level  of  the  artery,  and  usually 
joins  the  external  jugular. 

The  Suprascapular  Artery  and  Vein  (Fig.  164,  31)  lie  close 
behind  the  clavicle.  The  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis,  or 
sometimes  arises  from  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian.  The  vein  opens 
into  the  external  jugular,  just  before  it  joins  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  Subclavian  Artery  (Fig.  164,  30)  (3rd  portion)  extends 
from  the  outer  border  of  the 
anterior    scalenus    obliquely  ^^S-  1^5. 

downwards  and  outwards  be- 
neath the  clavicle  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib,  where 
it  becomes  the  axillary  artery. 
It  has  in  front  the  skin,  pla- 
tysma,  superficial  nerves  and 
deep  fEiscia ;  the  clavicle,  sub- 
clavius  muscle,  and  supra- 
scapular vessels ;  and  is  crossed 
by  the  external  jugular  vein 
and  the  small  nerve  to  the  sub- 
clavius.  It  lies  <igain8t  the 
lowest  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  the  scalenus  medius, 
and  the  first  rib.  Abwe  it 
are  the  remaining  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus  ;  and  heUno 
(at  some  distance)  the  subcla- 
vian  vein.      Ordinarily  this 

Fig.  165.— Lateral  view  of  the  musclee  of  the  prevertebral  region  and  side 
of  the  neck  (from  Wilwrn). 

1.  The  mastoid  procets  of  the  tern-      12.  Splenina. 

poral  bone.  13.  Complexus. 

2.  The  zygoma.  14.  Cut  edge  of  the  trapezius. 

3.  The  occipital  bone.  16.  Rhomboideus  minor. 

4.  The  spine  of  the  scapula.  16.  Serratus  posticus  superior. 
6.  The  acromion  process.  17.  Supra-spmatua. 

6.  The  clavicle.  18.  The  first  rib. 

7.  Longus  colli  muscle.  19.  OBsophagus  and  trachea. 

8.  Scalenus  anticus.  20.  InferioroonstrictorofthepbaryDz. 

9.  Scalenus  medius.  21.  Middle  constrictor. 

10.  Scalenus  posticus.  22.  Superior  constrictor. 

11.  Levator  anguli  scapuhe. 
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portion  gives  off  no  biandiy  bnt  shonld  there  be  one  it  will  probably 
be  the  poeteiior  scapular  arteiy. 

Surgery.— The  position,  relations  and  direction  of  the  third 
portion  of  the  subclavian  should  be  especially  noticed,  because  it 
IB  that  on  which  a  ligature  is  most  frequently  applied  for  aneurism 
lower  down.  The  student  should  particularly  accustom  his  finger  to 
feel  for  the  scalene  tubercle  on  the  first  rib  and  the  inner  edge  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  which  are  taken  as  the  guides  to  the  artery ; 
and  should  notice  how  materially  the  position  of  the  vessel  is  altered 
by  raising  or  depressing  the  shotdder,  the  effect  of  an  aneurism  in  the 

axLUa  being  to  raise  the 
Fig.  166.  clavicle  considerably,  and 

thus  complicate  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  operation  of  tying 
the  subclavian  in  its  third 
part  is  thus  performed. 
The  head  being  thrown 
back  and  the  shoulder  de- 
pressed as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  skin  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  triangle  is  to 
be  drawn  down  upon  the 
clavicle,  and  a  lunated 
incision  carried  from  the 
edge  of  the  trapezius  to 
the  stemo-mastoid,  cutting 
at  once  on  to  the  bone. 
The  skin  being  then  allowed  to  resume  its  natural  position,  the 
incision  will  be  immediately  above  the  clavicle,  and  may  be  deep- 
ened at  the  anterior  part  The  external  jugular  vein  is  to  be  care- 
fully guarded,  and  held  aside  if  necessary,  and  a  cautious  dissection 
made  until  the  finger  can  feel  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  tubercle 
on  the  first  rib,  to  which  it  is  attached.  Immediately  behind  this 
the  artery  will  be  found,  and  even  in  the  uninjected  state  will  be 
readily  recognised  by  its  rolling  on  the  bone  beneath  the  finger.  The 
aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  from  c^bove,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
brachial  nerves,  which  are  more  liable  to  be  included  in  the  ligature 
than  the  vein,  since  this  is  quite  below  the  artery. 

Fig.  166.— Indflons  for  tying  (0)  the  common  earotid  and  (h)  tho  tabdaTian 
artery  (from  FergoiBon'a  *  Practical  Surgery  \ 
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'  the  dissection  of  the  axilla  to  be  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  davicle  snoidd  now  be  divided  at  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  again  at  the  edge  of  the  trapezius.  The  knife  being 
then  passed  carefully  beneath  and  close  to  the  bone  to  detach  the  sub- 
clavius,  the  piece  may  be  removed,  but  the  parts  will  still  be  retained 
in  position  by  the  muscle.  The  suprascapular  artery  and  vein  will 
now  also  be  better  seen,  and  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  sub- 
clavius  muscle  is  to  be  divided  close  to  the  trapezius,  when  the 
scapula  will  fall  back,  and  the  brachial  plexus  will  be  fully  exposed 
and  should  be  carefully  cleaned.  The  upper  digitation  of  the  serratus 
magnus,  which  was  mentioned  as  formmg  pai-t  of  the  floor  of  the 
triimgle,  can  now  be  seen.] 

The  Brachial  Plexus  (Fig.  167)  is  formed  by  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  cervical  nerves  and  part  of  the  1st  dorsal  nerve,  a  small 
branch  of  communication  being  given  by  the  lowest  cord  of  the 
cervical  plexus  (4th).    The  nerves  appear  at  the  outer  border  of  the 

Fig.  167. 


"Stm  to  rhomboids . 


Suixra-Bcapular  nerve 
Nerve  to  subdavius  . . 


6th  cervical. 
6th      „ 
Tth      „ 
8th       „ 
Ist  dorsiil. 


Muscolo-cutaneoiui  nerve . 

Median  nerve 

Gixcumflex  nerve  


Fig.  167.— Diagram  of  the  Brachial  Plexus  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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anterior  BcalennB  as  four  cords,  because  the  8th  cervical  and  Ist  doisal 
unite  close  to  the  vertebral  foramina ;  they  lie  against  the  scalenriB 

Fig.  168. 

Nerve  to  rhomboidB cerrlcaL 

Posterior  thoracic  nerve  . . . 

n 

Nerve  to  subdavius 

Suiiraacapiilar  nerve 


External  anterior  thoracic  n 

dorsal. 
MuBoulo-cutaneouB  nerve  .. 


Cinminflex  nerve 


III  I  I   I    I 

ii  g  I     H     c       S        c 
SSoQ      p     »3        ^         a 

mediuB  and  posticus,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest,  above 
the  level  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  5th  and  6th  next  unite,  and 
are  joined  by  the  7th  at  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  posticus,  and 
thus  two  cords  are  formed.  At  the  level  of  the  clavicle  each  of  these 
cords  gives  off  a  large  branch,  and  they  unite  to  form  a  third  cord  ; 
the  three  nerves  then  come  into  relation  with  the  axOlary  artery, 
being  at  first  external,  but  afterwards  internal,  external,  and  posterior 
to  that  vessel 

More  frequently  the  three  trunks  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
five  nerves  subdivide  and  reunite  to  form  three  cords,  as  follows^ 
without  the  production  of  two  cords  only  at  any  one  point:— 


Fig.  168.— Diagram  of  the  Brachial  Plexus  (after  Lucas). 
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(Fig.  168).  Each  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch ; 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  upper  and  middle  trunks  form  the 
outer  cord,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  lowest  forms  the  inner  cord^ 
and  the  three  posterior  branches  unite  to  form  the  posterior  cord 
(Lucas). 

The  brancfus  above  the  davicU  (Fig.  4,  p.  18)— 

a.  The  nerve  to  the  subdavius  is  a  small  branch  lying  on  the  front 
of  the  plexus,  and  derived  from  the  trunk  formed  by  the  5th  and 
6th  nerves  above  the  suprascapular  nerve. 

6.  The  nerve  to  the  rhomboids  is  from  the  5th  nerve,  and  piercing 
the  scalenus  medius  passes  beneath  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  to 
which  it  gives  a  branch,  to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  rhomboids^ 
in  which  it  ends. 

c  The  Suprorecapular  nerve  is  the  largest  branch  above  the  clavicle^ 
and  appears  at  the  outer  side  of  the  plexus,  being  given  off  from  the 
upper  cord  of  the  plexus  (5th  and  6th).  It  disappears  beneath  the 
trapezius  to  reach  the  supra-scapular  notch. 

d.  The  nerve  to  the  serrcUus  magntu  (posterior  thoracic,  external 
respiratory  of  Bell)  lies  behind  the  plexus  against  the  serratus  magnus 
muscle,  and  is  derived  from  the  5th  and  6th  (and  often  from  the  7th) 
nerves  before  they  unite. 

e.  A  branch  to  the  phrenic  nerve  of  very  variable  size  is  given  by 
the  5th  nerve  at  the  upper  part,  or  sometimes  the  branch  appears  to> 
pass  from  the  phrenic  to  the  5th.  A  root  to  the  phrenic  is  sometimes 
supplied  by  the  nerve  to  the  subclavius. 

/.  Small  branches  to  the  longus  colli  and  scaleni  muscles  arise  from 
the  nerves  close  to  the  foramina. 

[If  the  time  for  turning  the  subject  has  not  arrived  when  both  the 
posterior  triangles  of  the  neck  are  diasected,  the  orbits  should  be  at 
once  proceeded  with ;  but  if  not  now  dissected  the^  had  better  be 
postponed  until  after  the  dissection  of  the  anterior  triangle.] 

Thb  Obbit. 

[The  head  being  raised  to  a  convenient  height,  the  saw  ib  to  be 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  skull  close  to  the  inner  and  outer  angles 
of  ti^e  orbit  (the  proper  points  being  readily  ascertained  with  the 
finger),  and  the  cuts  earned  into  me  orbit  through  the  frontal 
bone.  With  the  dusel  these  incisions  are  to  be  prolonged  back- 
wards till  they  meet  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  when  the  triangle 
of  bone  can  be  readily  tilted  K>rward  by  a  blow  with  the  hammer. 
Any  smidl  remnant  of  bone  can  be  removed  so  as  to  expose  fullv 
the  cavitv,  but  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  should  be  left 
untouched.] 
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The  first  thing  seen  on  opening  the  orbit  is  the  Periosteuxn, 
which  is  detached  from  the  triangle  of  bone,  and  will  be  seen  to  be 
continuous  with  the  dura  mater  of  the  skull  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  and  the  optic  foramen.  At  the  margin  of  the  orbit  the 
periosteum  splits  into  two  layers  ;  one,  which  is  continuous  around 
the  margin  with  the  external  periosteum  of  the  skull,  and  the  other, 
which  forms  the  palpebral  ligament  of  each  eyelid. 

The  periosteum  being  divided  in  the  centre  and  carefully  turned 
aside,  and  some  soft  fat  removed,  three  nerves  and  two  arteries  are 
brought  into  view— the  frontal  'nerve  [5th]  with  the  suprororlntal  artery 
in  the  centre,  the  lachrymal  nerve  and  artery  on  the  outer  side,  and  the 
little  fovrth  nerve  on  the  inner  side ;  the  lachrymal  gland  is  also  seen. 

The  Fourth  Nerve  (Fig.  169,  13)  (trochlearia  or  patheticus)  has 

Fig.  169. 


Fig.  169.~ Superficial  dissootion  of  the  nerves  of  the  orbit  (from  Hirschfeld  and 

Leyeill^). 

1.  Supra-trochlearnerre.  9.  Second ncnre. 

2.  Supra-orbital  nerve.  10.  Bectus  superior. 

3.  Obliquua  superior.  11.  Third  nerve. 

4.  Lachrymal  gland.  12.  Lachrymal  nerve. 
6,  Infra-trochiear  nerve.  13.  Fourth  nerve. 

6.  Levator  palpebrsB  supeiioris.  14.  Gasserian  ganglion  of  fifth. 

7.  Nasal  nerve  (6th).  16.  Sixth  nerve. 

8.  Frontal  nerve  (6th). 
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already  been  traced  tlirough  the  cavernous  smus  to  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  where  it  occupies  the  highest  position,  and  is  now  seen 
passing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  to  enter  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  on  its  orbital  surface ;  this  arrangement  differing  from  that 
of  the  other  muscles  of  the  orbit,  which  are  supplied  on  their  ocular 
surfaces. 

The  Frontal  Nerve  (Fig.  169, 8)  [5th],  the  largest  nenre  entering 
through  the  sphenoidcd  fissure,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit  and 
divides  at  its  anterior  part  into  the  tuprc^orbUcd  and  8upra4rochlear' 
branches ;  these  turn  round  the  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  forehead, 
the  supra-orbital  through  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  the  supra- 
trochlear close  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  Frequently  the  supra- 
trochlear  nerve,  the  more  internal  of  the  two,  ia  double. 

The  Lachrymal  Nerve  (Fig. 

169,  12)  [5th]  lies  on  the  outer  ^iff-  1"^- 
side  of  the  orbit  and  passes  to  the 

lachrymal  gland,  which  it  sup- 
plies. It  frequently  sends  a 
branch  to  the  forehead  close  to 
the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
which  forms  a  junction  with  the 
temporo-malar  nerve. 

The  Supra-Orbital  Artery 
(Fig.  170,  8)  is  a  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  accom- 
panies the  supra-orbital  nerve  to 
the  forehead. 

The  Lachrymal  Artery  (Fig. 

170,  12)  is  a  smaller  branch  also 
from  the  ophthalmic,  and  supplies 
the  lachrymal  glan(L 

The  Lachrymal  Oland  (Fig. 
170, 4)  is  an  almond-shaped  body 

Fig.  170.— Arteries  and  yeina  of  orbit  {from  Hinchfeld  and  Leveiile). 

1.  Pnlley  of  superior  oblique  tendon.        9.  Ciliary  arteries. 

2.  Lerator  nalpebne  (cut).  10.  Ophthabnic  vein. 

3.  Trunk  oi  ophthalmic  artery  from      11.  Origins    of    obliquus    superior, 

which  the  frontal,  nasal,  and                lerator  palpebrsB,  and  superior 
palpebral  branches  are  derived.                rectus. 

4.  Lachrymal  gland.  12.  Lachrymal  artery. 

5.  Anterior  ethmoidal  artery.  13.  Optic  nenre. 

6.  Bectus  superior  (cut).  14.  Ophthalmic  artery. 

7.  Posterior  ethmoidal  artery.  16.  Carotid  artery. 

8.  Supra-orbital  artery.  16.  Cavernous  sinus. 
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of  a  reddieh-brown  colonr,  situated  in  the  anterior  and  onter  part  of 
the  orbit.  It  is  convex  on  its  superior  aspect,  to  fit  against  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone ;  concave  beneath,  where  it  is  placed 
over  the  eye-balL  It  secretes  the  tears,  which  its  ducts,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  carry  to  the  surfiace  of  the  conjunctiva  beneath  Uie 
upper  eyelid. 

[The  frontal  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  and  a  hook  inserted  into  tlie 
xip|)er  eyelid  so  as  to  put  the  levator  palpebrse  in  the  centre  of  the 
orbit  on  the  stretch  ;  this  muscle  and  the  superior  oblique  are  then 
to  be  cleaned,  care  being  taken  not  to  destroy  tne  little  pulley  through 
which  the  tendon  of  the  latter  works.] 

The  Obliquus  Superior  (Fig.  169,  3)  is  the  most  superficial 
muscle  of  the  orbit  at  its  origifiy  which  is  from  the  upper  maigin  of 
the  optic  foramen,  above  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  levator 
palpebrse.  It  lies  superficially  along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  and. 
«nds  in  a  round  tendon  which,  passing  through  the  trochlea  or  pulley- 
like ring  of  fibrous  tissue  attached  to  the  frx)ntal  bone,  turns  down 
abruptly  to  the  eye-balL  The  tendon  becomes  flattened  near  its  in- 
sertion, and  passes  beneath  the  superior  rectus  to  be  inserted  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  eye-ball,  between  the  superior  and  the  external 
rectus.  With  a  little  dissection  a  delicate  synovial  membrane  can 
be  seen,  lubricating  the  tendon  where  it  passes  through  the  trochlea. 
The  superior  oblique  is  supplied  by  the  4th  nerve  on  its  orbital 
aspect 

The  Levator  Palpebrse  Superiorifl  (Fig.  169,  6)  arises  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  below  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
and  partly  overlapped  by  it ;  it  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  but  expands  in 
front  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  of 
the  upper  eyelid.    It  is  supplied  by  the  3rd  nerve, 

[The  hook  is  to  be  removed  from  the  eyelid  and  fixed  into  the 
eye-ball,  which  is  to  be  drawn  gently  forwards ;  the  levator 
palpebrse  is  to  be  cut,  and  the  little  branch  of  the  3rd  nerve 
traced  to  it,  and  the  superior  rectus,  which  is  then  seen,  should  be 
cleaned.] 

The  Bectus  Superior  (Fig.  170,  6)  arises  from  the  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen,  below  and  a  little  overlapped  by  the  levator  palpebrss ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye-ball  at  its  upper  and 
anterior  part.  It  is  supplied  by  the  upper  division  of  the  3rd  nerve, 
which  can  be  seen  entering  its  under  surface  when  the  muscle  is 
divided. 
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[The  rectus  having  been  divided,  a  quantity  of  fat  will  be  brought 
into  view,  through  which  the  optic  nerve  passes  to  the  eye-ball. 
The  na^  branch  of  the  5th  is  at  once  to  be  looked  for  crossing  the 
optic  nerve  from  without  inwards,  and  the  lenticular  ganjf^lion,  a 
minute  pink  body,  is  to  be  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve. 
All  smidl  brancnes  of  nerve  running  from  the  ganglion  along  the 
optic  nerve  are  to  be  preserved,  and  all  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery.] 

Fig.  171. 


Fig.  171. — Nerves  of  the  orbit,  seen  from  the  outer  side  (from  Wilson,  after 
Arnold). 


1.  Section  of  frontal  bone. 

2.  Superior  maxillary  bone. 

3.  Part  of  sphenoid  l)one. 

4.  Levator    palpebrsB    and   superior 

rectus  muscles. 
•5.  Superior  oblique  muscle. 

6.  Inferior  oblique  muscle. 

7.  External  rectus  drawn  forwards. 

8.  Orbital   origin    of  the   external 

rectus  turned  downwards  with 
the  sixth  nerre. 

9.  Inferior  rectus. 

10.  Optic  nerve. 

11.  Internal  carotid  arUrj  emerging 

from  the  cavernous  sinus. 

12.  Ophthalmic  artery. 

13.  Third  nerve. 

14.  Inferior    division    of   the   third 

nerve. 

15.  Fourth  nerve. 

16.  Trunk  of  the  fifth  nerve. 


17.  Gasserian  ganglion. 

18.  Ophthalmic  division  of  fifth. 

19.  Superior  maxillary  division. 

20.  Inferior  maxillary  division. 

21.  Frontal  nerve. 

22.  Supra-orbital  and  supra-trochlear 

nerves. 

23.  Lachrymal  nerve. 

24.  Nasal  nerve. 

25.  Nasal   nerve    passing    over   the 

internal  rectus  muscle  to  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  foramen. 

26.  Infra-trochlear  nerve. 

27.  A  long  ciliary  branch  of  the  nasal 

nerve. 

28.  Long  root  of  the  lenticular  gang- 

lion from  the  nasal  nerve. 

29.  Lenticular    ganglion,   giving   off 

from  its  fore   part   the  short 
ciliary  nerves. 

30.  Globe  of  the  eye. 
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The  Nasal  Nerya  (Fig8. 169, 7,  and  171,  24)  [5th]  enters  the  orbit 
between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus,  and  then  crosBes  the  optic 
nerve  from  without  inwards  to  pass  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
foramen.  It  thus  re-enters  the  cranium,  and  next  passes  into  the 
nose  by  a  slit  in  front  of  the  cribriform  pkte  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to 
appear  ultimately  on  the  face,  between  the  nasal  bone  and  the  lateral 
nasal  cartilage.  It  gives  off,  1,  the  long  root  to  the  lenticular  ganglion 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  2,  the  Umg  ciliary  nervesj  which 
run  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  eye-ball ;  3,  the  infiu-trocMear  nerve, 
which,  arising  just  before  the  nerve  enters  the  ethmoidal  hole,  passes 
forwards  to  the  eyelid  close  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  Lenticular  Oanglion  (Fig.  172)  (ciliary  or  ophthalmic)  is  a 
minute  pink  body  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  near 
the  back  of  the  orbit,  which  has  (like  all  the  cranial  ganglia)  three 
roots,  sensory,  motor,  and  sympathetic.  The  sensory  or  long  root  (2)  is 
derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  5th,  and  enters  the  posterior  super- 
ior angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  motor  or  short  root  (4)  is  derived  from 
the  branch  of  the  3rd  nerve  supplying  the  inferior  oblique,  which 
can  be  seen  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ;  this  root  enters  the 
ganglion  at  its  posterior  inferior  angle.  The  sympathetic  root  (6)  is 
from  the  cavernous  plexus,  which  is  derived  fix)m  the  plexus  on  the 
_.      y  carotid  artery,  and  enters  the  orbit 

*^'       '    ^  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure;  it 

joins  the  ganglion  between  the  other 
two  roots,  and  can  rarely  be  seen. 

The  short  ciliary  branches  of  the 
ganglion  arise  from  its  upper  and 
lower  angles  in  frx)nt,  and  are  eight 
or  ten  in  number.  They  run  along^ 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  eye-ball,  which  they  pierce  to  supply 
the  iris. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery  (Fig.  173,  2)  arises  from  the  internal 

carotid  close  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the  orbit 

through  the  optic  foramen  with  the  optic  nerve,  but  to  its  outer  side. 

It  gives  off  the  following  branches : — 

a.  The  Lachrymal  artery  (5)  accompanies  the  lachrymal  nerve 

Fig.  172.--Diagram  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  (from  Hiraohfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Lenticular  ganglion.  6.  Sympathetic  root  from  cavemoua 

2.  Long  root  from—  plexus. 

3.  Nasal  branch  of  fifth.  7.  Short  ciliary  nenres. 

4.  Short  root  fh)m —  8.  Long  ciliary  nerrea. 

5.  Inferior  divinon  of  3rd. 
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along  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  it 
supplies. 

b.  The  Supra-orbital  artery  (ii)  ascends  to  join  the  frontal  nerve 
and  afterwards  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  which  it  accompanies  through 
the  supra-orbital  notch  to  the  forehead. 

c.  Mriscular  branches  (4)  are  given  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit, 
entering  them  on  their  ocular  surfaces. 

Fig.  173. 


d.  The  Ciliary  branches  (6)  are  numerous  small  arteries  which  run 
by  the  side  of  the  optic  nerve  to  pierce  the  sclerotic,  and  have  been 
divided  into  anterurr  and  posteriori^.  One  of  them  pierces  the  optic  nerve 
to  run  in  it  to  the  retina,  and  is  called  the  arteria  centralis  retince  (3). 

c.  The  Ethmoidal  arteries,  anterior  (9)  and  posterior  (7),  pass 
through  the  ethmoidal  foramina  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  the 
anterior  accompanying  the  nasal  nerve.  They  supply  meningeal  twigs 
and  branches  to  the  nose,  the  anterior  ending  on  the  face. 

/.  The  Palpebral  arteries  (14)  leave  the  orbit  at  the  inner  side,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids. 


Pig.  173. — Arteries  of  the  orbit  from  the  outer  side  (from  Hirschfeld  and 
Leveille). 

1.  Internal  carotid.  9.  Anterior  ethmoidal  artery. 

2.  Ophthalmic  artery.  10.  Obliquus  inferior. 

3.  Arteria  centralis  retina;.  11.  Supra-orbital  artery. 

4.  Muscular  branches.  12.  Facial  artery. 

5.  Lachrymal  artery.  13.  Frontal  artory. 

6.  Ciliary  arteries.  14.  Palpebral  arteries. 

7.  Posterior  ethmoidal  artery.  15.  Nasal  artory. 

8.  Bectus  inferior. 
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g.  The  Fnmtdl  artery  (13),  one  of  the  terminal  branches,  ttuns 
round  the  margin  of  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle  to  accompany  the 
supra-txochlear  nerve  on  the  forehead. 

h.  The  Nasal  artery  (15),  the  other  terminal  branch,  leaves  the 
orbit  at  the  inner  side  above  the  tendo  oculi,  and  anastomoses  on  the 
side  of  the  nose  with  the  angular  branch  of  the  facial  artery  (12). 

The  Ophthalmic  Vein  (Fig.  170,  10)  has  branches  corr^ponding 
to  those  of  the  artery,  which  unite  to  form  a  single  tmnk 
passing  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus  to  the  cavernous 
sinus. 

The  Optic  Nerve  (Fig.  170,  13)  (2nd)  enters  the  orbit  by  the 
optic  foramen,  and  passes  through  its  centre  to  the  eye-ball,  to  end  in 
the  retina.  It  pierces  the  back  of  the  sclerotic  about  its  own  width 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eye-balL 

[The  optic  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  globe  turned  forwards 
to  oring  mto  view  the  muscles  beneath.] 

The  remaining  Becti  Muscles  (Fig.  174)  are  seen  below,  and  to 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  of,  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  named  accord- 
ingly, inferior^  intemus,  and  extemus.  They  arise  by  a  common 
origin  (ligament  of  Zinn)  around  the  optic  foramen,  but  the  extemos 
has  an  attachment  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
completing  its  lower  head,  as  well  as  a  second  head  (the  upper) 
arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  optic  foramen,  where  it  is  united 
to  that  of  the  rectus  superior.  Between  these  two  heads  pass  the  Srd 
nerve,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  5th  nerve,  the  6tli  nerve,  and  the 
ophthalmic  vein. 

The  recti  muscles  are  to  be  traced  forward  to  their  in>sertion  into 
the  sclerotic  coat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  cornea. 

The  Sixth  Nerve  (Fig.  171,  8)  (abducens)  is  seen  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rectus  extemus,  which  it  supplies. 

The  Third  Nerve  (Fig.  171,  13)  (motor  oculi)  enters  the  orbit  in 
two  parts,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  nasal  nerve. 

The  upper  division  has  been  traced  to  the  levator  palpebrss  and 
superior  rectus  muscles  ;  the  lower  division  (14)  is  now  seen  to  give 
small  branches  to  the  internal  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  long  branch 
which  runs  on  the  inferior  rectus  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  from 
which  the  short  root  to  the  lenticular  ganglion  is  derived. 

[To  expose  the  obliquus  inferior,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  the 
eye-baU  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  and  to  remove  the 
conjimctiva  at  the  inner  angle.] 
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The  Obliquus  Inferior  (Fig.  174,  9)  muscle  lies  transversely  in 
the  orbit  beneath  the  rectus  inferior.  It  (mses  from  the  superior 
maxilla  behind  the  lachrymal  pi>     274. 

groove,  and  passing  below  the 
inferior  rectus,  but  between 
the  external  rectus  and  globe, 
is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
above  the  level  of  the  rectus 
extemus  and  close  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  obliquus  super- 
ior. 

The  actions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  orbit  are  not  very 
readily  appreciated,  owing  to 

the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  depend  upon  the  com- 
bined influence  of  several  of  them. 

The  action  of  the  Levator  palpebrse  is  implied  by  its  name ;  it 
raises  the  eyelid,  and  therefore  when  paralysed  from  some  affection 
of  the  third  nerve,  the  characteristic  dropping  of  the  lid,  ptosis, 
results. 

The  Recti  muscles,  when  acting  together,  would  draw  the  eye-ball 
towards  the  back  of  the  orbit,  but  each,  when  acting  separately 
would  draw  the  front  of  the  eye  in  its  own  direction  ;  the  superior 
and  inferior  recti  having  in  addition  a  tendency  to  draw  the  eye 
inwards.  Internal  and  external  strabismus  are  produced  by  tiie 
direct  action  of  the  internal  and  external  recti  respectively. 

The  Oblique  muscles  when  acting  alone  are  rotators  of  the  eye-ball 
on  its  own  axis,  the  superior  oblique  rolling  the  eye  downwards  and 
outwards,  the  inferior  oblique  rolling  it  upwards  and  outwards  ;  but 
these  muscles  always  act  in  combination  with  the  recti,  and  thus  give 
the  oblique  movements  to  the  eye-balL  The  obliqui  are  not  used 
unless  the  spectator,  or  the  object  seen,  is  moving. 

If  all  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are  removed,  the  orbital  branch  of 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  (temporo-malar)  may  be  seen  passing 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  dividing  into  two  branches 


Fig.  174. — Muscles  of  the  eye-ball.    The  view  is  taken  from  the  outer  mde 
of  the  right  orbit  (from  "Wilson). 

1.  Levator  palpebnc  superioris.  6.  Optic  nerve. 

2.  Obliquus  superior.  7*  Rectus  internus. 

3.  Rectus  superior.  8.  Rectus  inferior. 

4.  Insertion  of  rectus  extemus.  9.  Obliquus  inferior. 

5.  Double  origin  of  rectus  extemus. 


Y  2 
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— the  subcuUmem  make,  which  pierces  the  malar  bone,  and  the  Umporal 
branch,  which  pierces  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  to  get  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  temporal  fEiscia  (p.  294). 

The  Side  op  the  Neck. 

[The  head  is  to  be  drawn  as  far  back  as  possible  bj-  means  of  a 
hook  placed  in  the  chin,  and  the  side  to  be  dissected  (by  preference 
the  nght  side  first)  should  be  fuUy  exposed  by  means  of  blocks 
placed  beneath.  Before  beginning  the  dissection  the  student  should 
pass  his  finger  along  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  and  recognise  the 
following  points.  The  lower  jaw,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  below  it,  the  slisht  projection  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  next  a 
hoUow,  corresponding  to  me  tnyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  below  it 
the  projecting  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (pomum  Adami),  which 
is  very  small  in  women.  About  an  inch  below  the  pomum  Adami  is 
a  dip  corresponding  to  the  crico-thyroid  space,  and  this  is  especially 
to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  the  space  in  which  laryngotomy  is  pertormea. 
Below  this  will  be  felt  the  nard  ring  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  in  a 
thin  subject  the  rin^  of  the  trachea  may  be  recognised  lower  down ; 
sometimes  also  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  may  be  felt  crossing 
the  trachea  at  a  variable  point 

An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  chin  to  the  sternum,  and  the 
flap  of  skin  is  to  be  dissected  up  over  the  fece.  The  platysma  may 
be  cleaned  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space  at  once,  and  it  will  facilitate 
the  operation  if  the  part  detached  from  the  clavicle  is  held  down 
with  hooks.] 

The  Platysma  Myoides  (Fig.  164,  6)  is  now  seen  to  reach  to  the 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  partially  inserted.  The  muscle 
decussates  in  the  median  line  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  for 
a  short  distance  close  to  the  jaw,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  a 
large  triangular  interval  exists  between  them.  A  few  small  branches 
of  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  will  be  found  piercing  the  muscle, 
and  an  anterior  jugular  vein  may  sometimes  be  seen  through  its 
fibres. 

[Tlie  platysma  is  to  be  carefully  reflected  like  the  skin,  the  super- 
ficial nerves  are  to  be  dissected  out,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  cleaned  by 
removing  that  part  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  which  forms  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  its  sheath.] 

The  Superficial  Cervical  Nerve  (Fig.  164,  17),  which  is  of  small 
size,  is  seen  to  divide  into  two  or  three  branches  which  supply  the 
skin  over  the  anterior  triangle,  the  upper  one  communicating  with 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  below  the  jaw. 

The  Stemo-Oleido-Mastoid  Muscle  (Fig.  164,  28)  arises  by  an 
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oval  tendon  from  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  by  a  brood  tendinous 
origin  from  the  inner  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle. 
This  latter  is  of  very  variable  extent,  and  between  the  two  heads  of 
origin  is  a  cellular  interval,  which  may  extend  for  some  distance  up 
the  neck.  The  muscle  is  inserted  across  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  into  the  outer  half  of  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  occipital  bone.  The  action  of  each  stemo-mastoid  is  to  twist  the 
head  and  flex  it,  so  as  to  throw  the  chin  over  the  opposite  shoulder ; 
if  both  muscles  act  together  they  draw  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  spine  forwards,  as  in  rising  from  a  pillow.  The  stemo-mastoid 
is  supplied  by  the  spinal-accessory  nerve  and  by  deep  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus.  Along  the  posterior  border  of  and  beneath  the 
stemo-mastoid  will  be  seen  several  small  lymphatic  glands  (glandula 
concateiiatcB). 

The  Beep  Cervical  Fascia,  which  has  been  traced  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  across  the  posterior  triangle 
(p.  308),  is  now  seen  to  cover  in  the  parts  included  in  the  anterior 
triangle,  and  to  extend  to  the  median  line ;  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  should  be  dissected  up  a  little,  and  turned  back  to  see 
the  continuation  of  the  fascia  beneath  it  The  fascia  gives  sheaths  to 
all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  is  continued  into  the 
thorax,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  pericardium.  It  forms  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  artery,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid. 

[Opportunity  should  be  taken,  before  the  tissues  are  in  any  way 
disturbed,  to  notice  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation  of  tjdng  the 
common  carotid  artery.  The  vessel  may  be  felt  and  indistinctly  seen 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  fascia,  and  the  point  where  the  ligature  would 
be  appUed  is  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and  omo- 
hyoid muscles,  the  latter  of  which  can  now  be  seen  through  the 
fascia.    The  anterior  triangle  is  then  to  be  dissected.] 

The  Anterior  Triangle  (Fig.  164)  of  the  neck  is  boimded  in 
front  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck  ;  and  behind  by  the  stemo-mas- 
toid muscl&  Its  hcue  is  above,  and  is  formed  by  the  lower  jaw  and 
a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process ;  the  opeas  is 
below,  at  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

The  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  the  deep  fascia,  and 
the  superficial  nerves  have  been  turned  aside  to  expose  the  contents 
of  the  triangle,  which  are  as  follows.  The  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  are  seen  to  cut  off  the  submaxiUary  triangle,  in  which  is 
lodged  the  submaxillary  gland,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone.    Below  the  hyoid  bone  will  be 
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seen  the  etemo-liyoid,  the  atemo-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muBcles  ; 
and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  which  runs  obliquely  acrofts 
the  triangle,  dividing  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  part 

The  common  carotid  artery  comes  into  view  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  with  the  descendens  noni  nerve 
superficial  to  it,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  to  its  outer  side  and 
concealing  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve.  The  external  and  internal 
carotids  are  seen  at,  or  near,  the  upper  border  of  the  th3rroid  cartilage, 
and  are  crossed  superficially  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  both  cross 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  is  seen  passing  to  the  larynx  be- 
tween the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  carotid  vessels. 

The  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  and  facial  arteries  are  seen  in  part 
m  the  anterior  portion  of  the  space  ;  and  the  occipital  artery  is  seen 
turning  backwards  below  the  digastric,  and  in  relation  with  the 
hypoglossal  nerve. 

[It  will  be  advisable  to  examine  the  ligaments  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  clavicle,  before  detaching  it  in  order  to  reflect  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  The  sternal  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  must  be  cut,  and 
any  remains  of  the  pectoralis  major  be  removed,  in  order  that  the 
ligaments  between  the  clavicle,  sternum,  and  first  rib,  and  alao 
between  the  two  clavicles,  may  be  cleaned.] 

Stemo-Clavicular  Articulation  (Fig.  175). 
The  Inter-clavicular  ligament  (2)  is  a  strong  band  passing  across  the 
inter-clavicular  notch  of  the  sternum,  and  attached  to  that  bone  as 

weU  as  to  the  inner  extremi- 
FJg-  175.  ties  of  the  two  clavicles. 

The  Sterruhdavictdar  Uga- 
ment  (i)  may  be  considered 
to  form  a  capstde  to  the  joint, 
or  may  be  divided  into  an- 
ttrior  and  poHerior  ligaments. 
The  fibres  pass  obliquely  from 
the  inner  extremity  of  Uie  cla- 
vicle to  the  margin  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  sternum. 

Fig.  175. — ^Ligaments  of  the  stemo-clavicular  and  costo-stemal  articulations 
(from  Wilson). 

1.  Anterior  etenio-claTicnlar ligament.  brought  into  riew  by  the  re- 

2.  Inter-clayicular  ligament.  moral    of   the    anterior    uid 

3.  Costo-clavicular  or  rhomboid  liga*  posterior  ligaments. 

ment ;  seen  on  both  sides.  5.  Anterior    costo-stemal    ligaments 

4.  Inter  -  articular     fibro  -  cartilage^  of  the  first  and  seoond  nbs. 
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The  CMUhclavicular  or  Rhomboid  ligament  (3)  is  a  strong  band  of 
fibres  of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and  to  the  rough  impression  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  inner  end  of  the  ckvicle,  close  to  the  articulation. 

[It  is  supposed  that  the  clayicle  has  been  cut  close  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  stemo-mastoid  in  the  dissection  of  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  but  if  this  has  not  been  the  case  it  should  now  be 
divided.  The  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  being  then  drawn  ud,  the 
costo-clavicular  lisament  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  knife  passed  into 
the  stemo-clavicumr  articulation  from  below  and  close  to  tne  clavicle. 
By  this,  one  of  tiie  synovial  membranes  will  be  opened,  and  the  other 
can  be  exposed  by  cutting  from  above  close  to  the  sternum,  thus 
leaving  the  inter-articular  cartilage  uninjured.] 

The  Inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  (4)  is  circular  and  flat,  and  is 
thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  being  occasionally 
perforated.  It  is  attached  to  the  clavicle  above,  and  to  the  sternum 
and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  below,  and  by  its  circumference  to  the 
ligaments  of  the  articulation.  A  synovial  membrane  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  stemo-clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint  admitting 
of  extensive  movements  of  the  clavicle  in  all  directions. 

[The  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  is  to  be  divided  and  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle  dislocated,  the  fi  ores  of  the  stemo-hjroid  which  are 
attached  to  it  being  separated.  The  stemo-mastoid  (with  the  portion 
of  the  clavicle)  is  then  to  be  turned  back,  being  carefully  separated 
from  the  fascia  beneath.  The  spinal-accessory  nerve  will  be  found 
to  pierce  it  at  the  upper  part,  and  some  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus  enter  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle.] 

Parts  beneath  the  Stemo-Mastoid  Muscle.  By  the  removal 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  the  following  structures  will  be  brought  into 
view,  which  must  be  subsequently  studied  in  detail.  The  posterior 
beUy  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid,  with  the  posterior  auricular 
artery  and  parotid  gland  at  the  upper  border,  and  the  occipital 
artery  at  the  lower  border  of  the  digastric.  Lower  down  are  parts 
of  the  splenius  capitis,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  scalenus  medius, 
with  the  cervical  nerves  and  lymphatic  glands.  In  front,  immediately 
below  the  digastric,  the  spinal-accessory  nerve  will  be  found,  and 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  arching  forward  over  the  carotid  vessels. 
The  common  carotid,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  external  to  it, 
and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  lying  deeply  between  the  two,  will  be 
found  in  a  sheath  of  fascia  above  the  border  of  the  omo-hyoid,  and 
the  descendens  noni  nerve  lies  either  upon  or  in  the  sheath,  and 
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fonns  one  or  more  loops  with  the  communicating  branchea  from  the 
cervical  plexus.  The  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  will  be  seen  about  th<* 
level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  internal  carotid 
])a8sing  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  jugular  vein,  with  the  external 
carotid  in  front  of  it,  the  anterior  branches  of  the  latter  reaching 
forward  beyond  the  stemo-mastoid.  Near  the  clavicle  are  the  omo- 
hyoid, stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and,  deeper,  the 
anterior  scalenus  with  the  phrenic  nerve  ujwn  it  On  the  left  side 
of  the  body  the  small  thoracic  duct  will  be  found  arching  across  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  anterior  scalenus  to  open  into  the  junction  of  the 
internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  A  similar  but  smaller  duct 
(right  lymphatic)  may  be  found  on  the  right  side. 

The  small  Descendens  Koni  Nerve  (Fig.  177,  14)  is  now  to  be 
dissected  out.  It  is  either  upon  or  within  the  sheath  of  the  carotid 
vessels,  and  is  to  be  traced  upwards  to  the  9th  nerve  (which  crosses 
the  carotid  sheath  just  below  the  digastric  muscle),  and  downwards 
to  the  muscles  in  the  front  of  the  neck  which  it  supplies,  viz.,  stemo- 
hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.  A  branch,  which  may  be 
double,  will  be  found  to  come  forward  from  the  cervical  plexus  to 
join  the  nerve  and  form  a  loop  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid.  This  ifi 
the  coinmunicans  noni  nerve  (7),  and  comes  &om  the  2nd  and  drd 
cervical  nerves. 

The  Anterior  Jug^ular  Vein  will  be  found  of  very  variable  size, 
and  near  the  median  line  of  the  neck.  It  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
passes  outwards  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  to  open  into  the  sub- 
clavian or  external  jugiUar  vein.  Its  size  depends  upon  that  of  the 
external  jugular,  varying  inversely  with  it.  Just  above  the  sternum, 
the  two  anterior  jugular  veins  are  joined  by  a  transverse  branch,  which, 
with  a  little  fat,  occupies  an  interval  between  two  layers  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum. 

[The  fascia  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  superficial  muscles  of 
the  triangle,  but  the  carotid  sheath  should  be  left  untouched  for  the 
present] 

The  Stemo-hyoid  (Fig.  176,  14)  is  the  most  superficial  muscle ; 
it  is  next  to  the  median  line,  and  only  separated  by  a  small  cellular 
interval  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  ariseg  from  the  back 
of  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  from  the  first  costal  cartUage,  and 
from  the  back  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle  ;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  Stemo-thyroid  (Fig.  176,  15)  is  deeper  and  broader  than  the 
preceding  muscle,  by  which  it  is  partly  covered.    It  arises  from  the 
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back  of  the  sternum  immediately  below  the  stemo-hyoid,  and  from 
the  first  costal  cartilage  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.     It  very  generaUy  has  a  transverse 
tendinous  intersection  in  its  fibres. 
The  Thyro-hyoid  (Fig.  176,  i6)  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 

Fig.  176. 


last  muscle.     It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  body  and  part  of  the  great  comu  of  the  hyoid 


Fig.  176. — Muscles  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck  ;  on  the  left  side  of  the 
figure  the  superficial  muscles  are  seen,  on  the  right  the  deep  (from  Wilson). 


1.  Posterior  belly  of  digastric. 

2.  Its  anterior  Delly.     Aooneurotic 

pulley,  through  whicn  its  ten- 
don is  seen  passing,  attached  to 
the  bod  J  of  the  os  hyoides,  3. 

4.  Stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

6.  Mylo-hyoid. 

6.  Oenio-hyoid. 

7.  Stylo-glossus. 

8.  Hyo-^lossus. 

9.  Styloid  process. 

10.  Stylo-pnaryngeus. 

11.  Stemo-cleido-mastoid. 

12.  Its  sternal  origin. 

13.  Its  clavicular  origin. 


14.  Stemo-hyoid. 

15.  Sterno- thyroid  of  the  right  side. 

16.  Thyro-hyoid. 

17.  Anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid. 

18.  18.  Its  posterior  belly ;  on  the  left 

side,  the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
is  seen  to  be  bound  down  by  a 
portion  of  the  deep  cenrioal 
rascia. 

19.  Clarieuiar  portion  of  the  trapezius. 

20.  Scalenus   anticus,   of  l^e   right 

side. 

21.  Scalenus  posticus ;   the  scalenus 

medius  is  seen  between  the 
two. 
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bone  beneath  the  omo-hyoid.  A  small  special  branch  of  nerre  from 
the  9th  should  be  traced  to  this  muscle. 

The  Omo-hyoid  (Fig.  176,  17)  can  now  be  seen  in  its  whole 
length,  crossing  the  neck  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  consisting 
of  two  bellies  united  by  a  small  tendon,  which  has  been  seen  to  be 
held  down  to  the  clavicle  and  first  rib  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia  (v.  p.  310).  It  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  scapula 
close  to  the  notch,  and  from  the  transverse  ligament  which  converts 
the  supra-scapular  notch  into  a  hole.  It  is  inserted  into  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone  external  to  the  stemo-hyoid,  and  superficial  to  the 
thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

These  four  muscles  are  direct  or  indirect  depressors  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  They  are  all  supplied  by  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  except 
the  thyro-hyoid,  which  receives  a  special  branch  from  the  9th  nerve. 

The  Bigastric  (Fig.  176,  i)  muscle  consists  of  two  portions, 
placed  in  front  of  and  behind  the  submaxillary  gland  above  the 
hyoid  bone,  to  which  the  intermediate  tendon  is  attached.  It  arises 
from  the  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  digastric  fossa  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  close  to  the  median  line.  Its  action  is 
to  open  the  mouth,  or  if  the  jaw  is  fixed,  to  raise  the  hyoid  bone  and 
larynx.  Its  posterior  belly  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and  the  anterior  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve  (5th). 

The  Stylo-hyoid  (Fig.  176, 4)  is  the  muscle  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  tendon  of  which 
passes  through  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-hyoid  close  to  the  hyoid  bone. 
It  a/rius  from  the  outer  or  posterior  part  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  between  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus 
muscles ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone.    It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

[The  sheath  of  the  carotid  arterv  derived  from  the  cervical  fascia  is 
now  to  be  opened.  The  descendens  noni  nerve  has  already  been 
traced  upon  it,  and  within  will  now  be  found  the  common  carotid 
artery  nearest  the  median  line  ;  external  to  that  the  pneumo-gastric 
(or  vagus)  nerve,  and  still  more  extemallv  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
Behind  the  sheath  will  be  found  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
lying  parallel  with  the  vessels,  and  crossing  transversely  behind 
mem  at  the  lower  part  will  be  seen  the  inferior  thyroid  art^.  The 
sheath  is  to  be  carefully  dissected  away,  and  the  branches  of  the  arteiy 
and  vein  followed  out  and  cleaned  as  far  as  the  dissection  will  admit 
ol  The  large  9th  nerve  will  be  found  crossing  the  external  and 
internal  carotids  in  a  curved  direction  immediatelv  below  the  di- 
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gastric  muscle,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneomo- 
gastric  crosses  behind  them  a  little  lower  down.] 

The  Ck>mmon  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  177,  14)  has  the  same  re- 
lations on  both  sides  of  the  neck  from  the  stemo-clayicnlar  articula- 
tion upwards,  though  its  origin  is  different  on  the  two  sides.  On 
the  right  side  it  commences  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  into  common  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  but  on  the  left  side  it  begins  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its 
direction  in  the  neck  is  upwards  and  a  little  outwards,  and  would  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  It  ordinarily  divides  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  external  and  internal 
carotids,  which  lie  at  first  side  by  side,  the  external  being  nearer  the 
median  line. 

It  has  in  front  of  it  the  sternal  origin  and  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid 
muscles  ;  it  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  superior  thyroid 
vein,  and  quite  superficially  by  the  platysma  ;  close  upon  the  vessel 
throughout  are  the  descendens  noni  nerve  and  the  sheath,  and  cross- 
ing the  sheath  at  the  lower  part  is  the  middle  thyroid  vein,  and  at  a 
variable  point  the  stemo-mastoid  artery.  Behind  the  artery  are  the 
sheath,  the  sympathetic  cord,  and  its  middle  cervical  ganglion  ;  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  longus  coUi  and  rectus  capitis  anticus 
major  muscles.  To  its  outer  side  are  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  and  to  the  inner  side  the  trachea,  larynx, 
and  thyroid  body ;  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  may  vary  a  little, 
but  is  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Snrgery. — To  tie  the  common  carotid  artery  (Fig.  166,  e).  This 
may  be  accomplished  either  above  or  below  the  omo-hyoid,  but 
above  the  muscle  is  the  better  situation.  An  incision  three  inches  in 
length  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  beginning  at 
the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone,  will  allow  that  muscle  to  be  turned  out- 
wards sufficiently  to  bring  the  omo-hyoid  into  view.  In  the  angle 
between  the  two  muscles  the  carotid  is  to  be  found,  and  this  part  of 
the  operation  wiU  be  much  facilitated  by  slightly  reflecting  the  omo- 
hyoid towards  the  median  line  (Fig.  164). 

The  descendens  noni  nerve  may  be  seen  on  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels,  and  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  sheath  is  to  be  carefully  opened 
on  its  inner  side  so  as  to  avoid  possible  injury  to  the  internal  jugular 
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vein.  The  needle  is  to  be  passed  from  the  outer  side,  care  being 
taken  not  to  include  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  or  the  sympathetic. 
On  the  dead  body  the  vein  is  frequently  empty,  and  is  liable  to  be 
injured  unless  the  sheath  be  opened  well  to  its  inner  side. 

The  operation  below  the  omo-hyoid  might  be  performed  through  & 
similar  incision  along  the  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  but  would  be  facilitated  by  dividing  the  sternal  origin  of 
the  muscle.  The  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  would  require  to 
be  turned  inwards,  or  even  divided,  in  order  to  reach  the  vesseL 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  180,  2)  ascends  to  the  base 
of  the  skull,  lying  close  to  the  pharynx  and  upon  the  prevertebral 
muscles,  the  vagus,  and  the  sympathetic  cord.  It  is  first  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  external  carotid  and  at  the  same  level,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  9th  nerve  with  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the 
jwsterior  auricular  and  occipital  arteries  5  but  it  crosses  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric.  Its  course  ia  then  deeper 
than  the  external  carotid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  styloid 
process  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve,  and  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  until  it  finally  enters 
the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  bone. 

The  internal  carotid  will  be  more  fully  traced  out  in  the  deep 
dissection  of  the  neck  and  pharynx. 

The  External  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  177)  is  derived  from  the 
common  carotid  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  Uie  internal  carotid,  ascends  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid  to  a  point  between  the  ear  and  the  jaw,  where  it 
gives  off  its  terminal  branches.  It  is  crossed  by  two  muscles  and  a 
nerve  (the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  9th  nerve), 
and  is  separated  by  the  styloid  process  with  the  stylo-phaiyngeus 
muscle  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  from  the  internal  carotid  at  the 
upper  part,  where  that  vessel  lies  deeper  than  it.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  lingual  and  facial  veins,  and  enters  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  facial 
nerve  and  the  commencement  of  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Its  brcmches  may  be  divided  into  three  sets,  each  containing  three 
branches. 

Anterior  set :  1,  Superior  Thyroid  ;  2,  Lingual ;  3,  FaciaL 

Posterior  set :  1,  Occipital ;  2,  Posterior  Auricular ;  3,  Stemo- 
Mastoid.* 

•  The  stemo-mastoid  is  perhaps  more  freauently  derived  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  (superior  thyroid  or  occipital)  than  from  the  tnmk 
itself,  but  is  inserted  here  to  complete  the  three  branches  of  the  posterior  set. 
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Ascending  set :  1,  Temporal ;  2,  Internal  Maxillary ;  3,  Ascending 
Pharyngeal 

The  anterior  and  posterior  sets  can  now  be  partly  dissected ;  the 
ascending  will  be  given  in  other  dissections. 

Fig.  177. 


Fig.  177.— The  side  of  the 

1.  Occipital  artery. 

2.  Facial  vein. 

8.  Spinal-accessory  nerve. 

4.  Facial  artery. 

6.  Internal  jugular  vein. 

6.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 

7.  Communicans  noni  nerve. 

8.  Lingual  artery. 

9.  Pneumo-gastrio  nerve. 

10.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

11.  Plurenic  nerve. 

12.  Superior  thyroid  artery. 

13.  Stemo-cleiao*ma8toid  (reflected). 


neck  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray), 

14.  Common  carotid  artery  with  dc- 

scendens  noni  nerve. 
16.  Inner  end  of  clavicle  (reflected). 

16.  Stemo-hyoid. 

17.  Subclavian  vein  (cut). 

18.  Omo-byoid. 

19.  Subclavian  artery  giving  off  the 

thyroid  axis  and  the  interna 
mammary  artery. 

20.  Middle  cervical  ganglion  of  sym  - 

pathetic. 

21.  Apex  of  pleura. 
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The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (Rg.  177,  12)  runs  forward 
beneath  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  down- 
ward to  the  thyroid  body,  which  it  supplies  on  its  anterior  aspect, 
anastomosing  with  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  from  the  subdaviaiiy 
and  with  the  thyroid  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  It  gives  off  a 
hyoid  branch^  which  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  hyoid  branch  of  the  lingual  artery  upon 
the  upper  border ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  which  pierces  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  with  the  corresponding  nerve  ;  and  the  crico- 
thyroid branchy  which  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
across  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  Also,  a  mperfmal  descending 
hra/nch,  which  supplies  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
from  which  the  stemo-mastoid  artery  is  frequently  derived. 

The  crico-thyroid  branch  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  dangers 
seen  in  laryngotomy,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  parallel  to  the  knife 
when  entered  transversely,  as  it  ordinarily  is  in  tiie  operation,  renders 
its  division  unlikely,  whilst  its  small  size  would  cause  such  an 
accident  to  be  of  slight  importance. 

The  langual  Artery  (Fig.  177,  8). — Only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  lingual  artery  is  now  visible,  nmning  transversely  upon  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  immediately  above  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  disappearing  beneath  the  edge  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle, 
being  usually  crossed  by  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and 
the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  remainder  of  the  vessel  will  be  giv^i 
in  the  dissection  of  the  submaxillary  region. 

The  Facial  Artery  (Fig.  177, 4)  passes  upwards  and  forwards 
beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  forms  a  remark- 
able sigmoid  curve  as  it  lies  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  before  reaching  the  jaw,  which  it  crosses 
immediately  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle ;  it  will  be  followed 
out  in  the  dissection  of  the  face.  Its  inferior  palatine  branch  may 
be  seen  disappearing  between  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles,  and  the  tonsillar  branch  between  the  stylo-glossus  and 
pteiygoideus  intemus,  and  these  will  be  afterwards  dissected. 
Its  submaxillary  branches  (two  or  three)  enter  the  gland ;  and 
the  submental  branch,  often  of  large  size,  runs  forward  over  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  the  cliin,  where  it  supplies  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

The  facial  frequently  arises  in  common  with  the  lingual  artery,  in 
which  case  the  vessel  passes  beneath  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Occipital  Artery  (Fig.  177,  i)  is  seen  only  in  its  first  part. 
It  runs  backwards  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  digastric,  and 
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maj  usually  be  lecognised  bj  the  fact  that  the  9th  nerve  (hypo- 
glossal) hooks  round  it  The  occipital  artery  crosses  the  following 
important  structures,  the  hjrpoglossal  nerve,  internal  carotid  artery, 
pneumo-gastric  nerve,  internal  jugular  vein,  spiual-accessory  nerve, 
and  sympathetic  trunk.  It  gives  a  small  posterior  meningeal  branch 
to  enter  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  Posterior  Aiiricular  Artery  runs  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  digastric,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  turning  that  muscle  a  little 
down.  At  the  mastoid  process  it  gives  the  stylo-maetoid  bramh  to 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  then  supplies  the  pinna. 

The  Stemo-Mastoid  Artery  is  a  small  branch  of  uncertain 
origin,  coming  either  from  the  external  carotid  artery  near  its 
commencement,  or  from  the  occipital  or  superior  thyroid  arteries, 
or  both  the  latter.  It  is  of  small  size  and  enters  the  under  surface 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  crossing  the  carotid  sheath. 

Veina  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  take  nearly  the  same  courses  as  those  vessels,  and  terminate 
as  follows :  The  internal  maxillary  and  temporal  veins  unite  in 
the  parotid  to  form  the  temporo-maxillaiy  vein,  which  afterwards 
receives  the  posterior  auricular  vein.  At  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
this  divides  into  the  External  Jugular  and  the  facial  communi- 
cating. The  latter  joins  the  facial  vein  to  form  the  common  facial, 
which  enters  the  Internal  Jugular.  All  the  other  veins  open  into 
the  Internal  Jugular  Vein  directly,  or  into  an  Anterior  Jugular  if 
one  exists. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  (Fig.  177,  5)  is  deeply  placed  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  immediately  below  the 
base  of  the  skull,  being  crossed  by  the  styloid  process  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which,  however, 
is  sometimes  beneath  the  vein.  Having  been  crossed  by  the  digastric 
and  stylo-byoid  and  the  occipital  artery,  it  is  covered  by  the  stemo- 
mastoid  for  the  rest  of  its  course.  It  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
internal  and  common  carotid  arteries,  having  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerve  between  it  and  them,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  carotid  sheath  of 
cervical  fstscia.  The  internal  jugular  vein  receives  the  facial,  lingual, 
occipital,  phaiyngeal,  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and  unites 
with  the  subclavian  vein  to  form  the  vena  innominata. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  veins,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  and  taking  a  slightly  curved  course  on  the  surface 
of  the  anterior  scalene  muscle,  will  be  found  the  termination  of  the 
Thoracic  Duct,  This  tube  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
be  subsequently  more  ftdly  dissected.    A  corres])onding  but  much 
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Buialler  duct  (right  lymphatic  duct)  may  be  found  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body. 

(The  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  having  been  removed  with  the 
stemomastoid,  a  little  dissection  close  above  the  sternum  wiU  readily 
expose  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  attached  to  the  first  rib,  and 
having  the  phrenic  nerve  lying  upon  it  and  branches  of  the  thyroid 
axis  crossing  it  The  pneu mo-gastric  if  traced  down  will  be  found 
to  cross  the  first  part  oi  the  subclavian  artery,  which  with  its  branches 
is  to  be  defined.  The  sympathetic  and  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left 
side  are  to  be  carefully  preserved.] 

The  Subclavian  Arteries  differ  on  the  two  sideSy  the  right 
beginning  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  and  the  left  at  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  having  therefore  a  course  in  the  thorax.  Both 
arteries  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  second  and 
third  correspond  precisely  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  left  nearly  with  the  first  part 
on  the  right  side. 

The  first  'part  on  ike  right  side  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
innominate  artery  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  Its  course  is  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  it  has  in  front  of  it  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  with 
the  stemo-mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  ;  being 
crossed  by  the  pneumo-gastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  the 
internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins.  It  lies  against  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  and  the  apex  of  the  pleura,  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  and  also  invests  its  lower  border.  The 
innominate  vein  is  in  front  of,  but  quite  below  the  level  of,  this  pari 
of  the  artery. 

The  first  part  on  the  left  side  extends  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  may  be  conveniently 
subdivided  into  a  thoracic  and  a  cervical  portion.  The  cervical  por- 
tion is  curved  or  nearly  horizontal,  and  has  in  front  of  it  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and  the  inner  end 
of  the  clavicle  ;  being  crossed  by  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral 
veins,  and  by  the  phrenic  nerve  dose  to  the  scalenus.  It  lies  against 
the  apex  of  the  pleura,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  neck  of 
the  first  rib,  and  also  closely  invests  the  artery  below. 

The  Branches  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  are  (1) 
Vertebral,  (2)  Internal  Mammary,  and  (3)  Thyroid  Axis,  and  their 
distribution  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  Superior 
Intercostal  artery  arises  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  on  the 
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left  side,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  first  part  of 
the  subclavian. 

1.  The  Vertebral  Artery  (Fig.  178,  5)  is  seen  now  in  only  a 
small  part  of  its  course.  It  ascends  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
longus  colli  muscles,  being  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
and,  on  the  left  side,  by  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  enters  the  foramen 
in  the  transverse  process  of  the  6th  cervical  vertebra  (usually),  being 
accompanied  by  a  branch  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic.  The  artery  passes  through  the  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  giving  off  muscular  and  tpinal 
branches  in  its  course,  and  is  seen,  in  the  suboccipital  region,  to 
wind  inwards  upon  the  atlas  and 

enter   the    foramen    magnum,   to  ^ifr  ^78. 

supply  the  brain. 

The  Vertebral  vein  has  no  course 
in  the  skull,  but  commences  in 
small  branches  about  the  atlas.  It 
takes  the  same  course  as  the  artery, 
receiving  corresponding  branches 
and  also  the  ascending  cervical  and 
deep  cervical  veins,  and  after  cross- 
ing the  subclavian  artery,  opens  into 
the  termination  of  the  subclavian 
vein.  It  often  passes  through  the 
foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 

2.  The  Internal  Mammary 
Artery  (Fig.  178,  4)  arises  from 

the  lower  surface  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  at  once  descends  into 
the  thorax,  being  crossed  superficially  and  obliquely  by  the  phrenic 
nerve.  The  left  artery  has  been  seen  to  pass  through  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  but  the  right  is  excluded  by  the  pleura,  which  binds 
it  to  the  costal  cartilages.  Both  arteries  pass  between  the  triangularis 
stemi  muscle  and  the  costal  cartilages,  and  divide  opposite  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage  into  two  terminal  branches — superior  epi- 
gastric and  musculo-phrenic. 

Fig.  178. — Plan  of  the  great  arteriefl  of  the  right  side  of  neck  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  Innominate.  7.  Inferior  thjrroid. 

2.  Common  carotid.  8.  Ascending  cerrical. 
8.  Subclarian.  9.  Transyerse  eervicaL 
4.  Internal  mammary.  10.  Supra-scapular. 

6.  Vertebral.  11.  Superior    interc^etal    and    deep 

6.  Thyroid  axis.  cerrical 
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a.  The  tuperior  epigastric  branch  enters  the  fibres  of  the  rectus 
abdominiB  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  epigastric  branch  of  the 
external  iliac,  thus  establishing  a  communication  which  becomes  of 
great  importance  in  anj  case  of  obstruction  of  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteries. 

h.  The  musculo-phrenic  branch  supplies  the  diaphragm,  and  runs 
outwards  to  anastomose  with  the  intercostal  arteries,  as  well  as  with 
the  phrenic  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  other  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are  (c)  comes  nervi 
ph/renici,  a  small  branch  accompanying  the  phrenic  nerve  and  seldom 
seen ;  (d)  Tnediastinal  and  (e)  pericardiac  branches  to  those  parts, 
from  which  small  branches  pass  to  form  the  ''  sub-pleural  mediastinal 
plexus "  (Turner) ;  (/)  anterior  intercostals  to  the  intercostal  spaces, 
anastomosing  with  other  intercostal  branches ;  and  (g)  perforating 
branches  to  the  pectoral  miiscles  and  to  the  mamma. 

The  vencB  comites  of  the  internal  mammary  arteiy  unite  to  open 
into  the  corresponding  innominate  or  brachio-cephalic  vein. 

3.  The  Thyroid  Axis  (Fig.  179,  25)  is  a  short  thick  trunk  arising 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  subclavian  close  to  the  scalenus, 
which  divides  immediately  into  three  branches,  (a)  inferior  thyroid, 
(6)  transversalis  colli,  and  (c)  supra-scapular  or  transversalis  humeri 

a.  The  Inferior  Thyroid  artery  runs  upwards  and  inwards,  across 
the  vertebral  artery  and  behind  the  carotid  sheath  and  sympathetic 
trunk,  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thyroid  body,  in  which  it  anasto- 
moses with  its  fellow  of  Uie  opposite  side,  and  with  both  the  superior 
thjrroid  arteries.  Besides  cuophageaXy  tracheal^  and  a  small  inferior 
laryngeal  branch,  it  usually  gives  off  a  branch  dose  to  its  origin,  the 
ascending  cervical^  which  ascends  upon  the  vertebrae  between  the 
scalenus  anticus  and  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  supplying  the  pre- 
vertebral muscles  and  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  vertebral 
artery. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  veins  pass  down  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and 
frequently  have  a  transverse  communicating  branch.  They  open 
into  the  innominate  veins,  the  right  crossing  obliquely  over  the  in- 
nominate artery. 

b:  The  Transverse  Cervical  artery  runs  transversely  outward  in  front 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve,  and  has  been  seen,  in  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  to  divide  into  superficial  cervical  and 
posterior  scapular  branches.  The  transverse  cervical  vein  opens  into 
the  external  jugular. 

This  artery  is  frequently  of  small  size  or  altogether  wanting,  the 
posterior  scapular  arising  from  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian. 

c.  The  Svpra^scapular  artery  runs  outward  in  front  of  the  scalenns 
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Fig.  179. 


Fig.  179.— Distribution  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  right  side 
(from  Hirschfeld  and  LereilU). 

1.  Posterior  anricnlar  artery  4.  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

2.  TemiM>ral  artery.  5,  6.  Spinal-accessory  nerve. 
$»  Occipital  artery.                                   6,6.  Pnenmo-gastric  nerve. 
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anticiLB  and  phrenic  nerve  immediately  behind  the  davicle,  and  has 
been  seen  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  passes  over  the 
transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula  to  supply  the  dorsum  (p.  32).  The 
Muprchicapular  vein  opens  into  the  external  jugular. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  (Fig.  179,  27)  is 
placed  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  has  the  same  relations  on  both 
sides  of  the  body.  It  has  in  front  of  it  the  platysma  and  cervical 
fascia,  with  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  scalenus 
anticus ;  and  rests  against  the  scalenus  medius  and  the  first  dorsal 
nerve.  Above  it  are  the  lower  cervical  nerves  ;  and  below  is  the  pleura 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  border  of  the  first  rib.*  The  svb- 
clavian  vein  is  quite  below  the  level  of  the  artery  at  this  point,  and 
separated  by  the  scalenus  anticus.  The  only  branch  of  the  second 
part  of  the  subclavian  arteiy  is  the  superior  intercostal  artery,  which 
arises  usually  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  scalenus  on  the  left 
side,  and  is  to  be  traced  into  the  thorax  by  removing  the  pleura  &om 
the  upper  intercostal  spaces  on  both  sides. 

The  superior  intercostal  artery  (Fig.  178, 1 1)  descends  into  the  thorax 
in  front  of  the  necks  of  the  ribs,  giving  branches  to  the  first  and  second 
intercostal  spaces,  and  anastomosing  with  the  upper  intercostal  arteiy 
from  the  aorta.  The  branches  to  the  intercostal  spaces  divide  into 
anterior  and  posterior  branches,  and  are  distributed  like  the  aortic 
intercostals.  The  deep  cervical  branch  arises  from  the  superior  intez^ 
costal  close  to  its  origin,  and  passes  backwards  between  the  first 
rib  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

*  The  phrenie  nerve  is  oommonly  giren  as  one  of  the  anterior  relations  of 
this  part  of  the  artery,  but  it  reaches  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  above  the 
Tessel,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian. 

7.  Stemo-mastoid  (cut).  22.  €rico-thyroid. 

8.  Facial  arterv.  23.  Middle  cervical  ganglion. 

9.  Hypoglossal  nerve  with  communi-      24.  Trachea. 

cation  from  2nd  cervical  nerve.       25.  Thyroid  axis. 

10.  Lower  end  of  ditto.  26.  Becurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

11.  Superior     cervical    ganglion    of      27.  Subclavian  artery. 

sympathetic.  28.  Innominate  artery. 

12.  Digastric  29.  CEsophagus. 

18.  Third  cervical  nerve.  30.  Vena  cava  superior  (cut). 

14.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve.  31.  Gkmgliated  cord  ot  sympathetic. 

15.  Internal  carotid.  32.  Posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

16.  Thyro-hvoid.  33.  Phrenic  nerve  (cut;. 

17.  External  carotid.  35.  (Esophageal  plexus. 

18.  Common  carotid.  37.  Vena  azyros  major. 

19.  Fourth  cervical  nerve.  39.  Thoracic  auct. 

20.  Inferior  constrictor  of  pharynx.  41.  Thoracic  aorta. 

21.  Phrenic  nerve  on  scalenus  anticus.  43.  Great  splanchnic  nerve. 
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The  superior  intercostal  vein  opens  into  the  innominate  vein. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Subclaviaii  Artery  has  been  dissected 
in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  (p.  311). 

The  Subclaviaii  Vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axiUaiy 
vein,  and  has  been  seen  to  lie  below  the  level  of  its  arteiy  in 
the  third  part  of  its  couise.  It  then  passes  in  front  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  which  muscle  separates  it  from  the  second  portion  of  the 
subclavian  artery ;  and  lastly  lies  in  front  of  and  a  little  below 
the  first  part  of  the  artery,  with  the  phrenic  nerve  intervening 
on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the  right  side  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  also.  Each  subclavian  vein  joins  the  internal  jugular 
vein  of  the  same  side  to  form  the  innominate  vein,  and  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  these  two  veins  the  thoracic  duct  opens  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  right  lymphatic  duct  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body. 

Branches, — ^The  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  open  into  the 
subclavian  vein  outside  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  the  vertebral  vein 
just  before  it  joins  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Pneumo-gastric  Nerve  (Figs.  179  &  180)  (6th  pair)  is  only 
seen  in  its  cervical  portion  at  present  It  is  enclosed  in  the  carotid 
sheath,  lying  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  arteiy,  and  enters  the 
superior  aperture  of  the  thorax,  passing,  on  the  right  side,  between 
the  subclavian  artery  and  the  innominate  vein,  and  on  the  left  side 
between  the  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  and  behind  the 
innominate  vein. 

Its  Superior  Laryngeal  branch  (14  &  9)  curving  forwards  beneath  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  appears  opposite  the  hyoid  bone,  and  pierces 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larjrnx.  Before  entering  the  larynx,  the  nerve  gives  a  small  external 
laryngeal  branch,  which  runs  obliquely  downwards  under  the  sterno- 
thyroid muscle  to  supply  the  crico-thyroid,  one  of  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larynx. 

The  Recurrent  Laryngeal  Nerve  (26  &  21)  (inferior)  is  seen  running 
along  the  side  of  the  trachea  between  it  and  the  ossophagus,  and 
disappears  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx.  It  takes  a  different  course  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body ;  on  the  right  arising  from  the  pneumo-gastric  in  the  neck, 
and  winding  round  the  subclavian  artery ;  on  the  left  arising  in  the 
thorax,  and  turning  round  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  Cardiac  Nerves  (17)  are  one  or  two  slender  branches  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  running  into  the 
thorax  to  join  the  cardiac  plexuses. 
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Fig.  180. 


Fig.  180. — ^Diftribution  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerree  on  the  left  side 
(firom  Hinchfeld  aad  Leveill^). 

1.  QaiMrim  ganglion  of  6th  nerre.  2.  Intemal  caiotid  artery. 
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The  Hypoglossal  Kerre  (Fig.  179,  9)  (9th  pair)  appeals 
below  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  hooking  round 
the  occipital  artery  and  then  curving  forward  superficially  to  the 
great  vessels.  It  then  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  digastric 
close  to  the  hyoid  bone,  where  it  is  seen  in  the  angle  between  the 
two  bellies  of  the  muscle  lying  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and 
finally  disappears  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  180, 11). 

Its  descending  branch  (ramus  descendens  noni)  arises  opposite  the 
occipital  artery,  and  runs  downward  and  forward  either  upon  or 
within  the  carotid  sheath,  to  supply  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid, 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  to  form  one  or  more  loops  wiUi  the 
communicans  noni  branch  from  the  cervical  plexus  (Fig.  177,  7). 

The  nerve  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  is  a  veiy  delicate  branch  derived 
from  the  9th  nerve,  just  before  it  passes  beneath  the  digastric 

The  Sympathetic  (Figs.  179  &  180)  in  the  neck  lies  behind  the 
carotid  sheath  upon  the  prevertebral  muscles.  It  is  a  greyish  nerve 
which  has  three  cervical  ganglia  developed  upon  it,  of  which  only 
the  upper  two  can  now  be  seen,  the  lowest  being  on  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib. 

The  superior  cervical  ganglion  (i  i  &  16)  is  a  fusiform  enlargement  of 
the  nerve  behind  the  internal  carotid  arteiy,  and  lying  upon  the  rectus 
capitis  anticus  major.  It  gives  branches  of  communication  to  the  8th 
and  9th  nerves,  and  also  to  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves ;  and 


3.  Pharjn^^  branch   of  pneumo-       19.  Thyroid  body. 

gaknc.  20.  Fourth  cervical  nerve. 

4.  Glosso-pharyngeal  ner\'e.  21,21.  Left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 


5.  Lingual  nerve.  22.  Spinal-accessory    communicating 

6.  Spinal-accessory  nerve.  with  cervical  nerves. 

7.  Middle  constrictor  of  pharvnz.  23.  Trachea. 

8.  Internal  jugular  vein  (cut).  24.  Middle  cervical  ganglion  of  sym- 

9.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve.  pathetic. 

10.  Ganglion   of  trunk  of  pneumo-  25,  Inferior  cardiac  nerve  of  pneumo- 

gastric  nerve.  gastric. 

11.  Hypoglossal  nerve  on  hyo-glossus.  26.  Phrenic  nerve  (cut). 

12.  Ditto  communicating  with  eighth  27.  Left  carotid  artery. 

and  first  cervical  nerve.  28.  Brachial  plexus. 

13.  External  laryngeal  nerve.  29.  Phrenic  nerve  (cut), 

14.  Second    cerrical    nerve    looping  30.  Inferior  cervical  gfuiglion  of  syni- 

with  first.  pathetic. 

16.  Pharyngeal   plexus    on    inferior  31.  Pulmonary   plexus   of   pneumo- 
constrictor.  gastric. 

16.  Superior    cervical    ganglion    of  32.  Thorado  aorta. 

sympathetic.  33.  (Esophageal  plexus. 

17.  Superior  cardiac  nerve  of  pneumo-  34.  Vena  azygos  superior. 

gastric.  35.  Vena  azygos  mmor. 

18.  Third  eerrical  nerve.  36.  Gbtnglii^  cord  of  sympathetie. 
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blanches  of  distribution  to  the  internal  caiotid  artery  ;  to  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery  (nervi  molles) ;  to  the 
pharynx,  joining  the  pharyngeal  plexus ;  to  the  superior  laryngeal 

Fig.  181. 

3  4 
1  lb* 

I  III 

s  ss  s 


Bnnoh  to  external  carotid . . 


1  at  cervical  nerve. 


Pharyngeal  branch 
Laryngeal  branch . . , 


Superior  cardiac  nerve . 


Thyroid  branch 

Middle  cardlAC  nerve 


Branch  to  vertebral  artery. 


2nd 


Srd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


Inferior  cardiac|nerve . 


nerve  (occasionally) ;  and  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  to  the  cardiac 
plexus  (Fig.  181). 

The  middle  cervical  or  thyroid  ganglion  (23  &  24),  is  opposite  the  5th 
cervical  vertebra,  and  usually  over  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.    From 

Fig.  181.— Diagram  of  the  superior,  middle  and  inferior  cerrical  ganglia  of  the 
lympathetio  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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this  ganglion  blanches  of  communieation  go  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves ;  thyroid  branches  are  distribtUed  upon  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  ;  and  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  passes  into  the  thorax, 
commimicating  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  Spinal-Accessory  Nerve  (Fig.  179,  5)  (8th  pair)  appears 
below  the  digastric  and  close  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 
It  pierces  the  deep  surfEU^e  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  giving 
branches  to  it,  and  then  emerging,  crosses  the  posterior  triangle 
to  the  trapezius,  which  it  supplies. 

The  Cervical  Plexus  (Fig.  177)  is  formed  by  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves,  but  the  loop  horn  the  1st  nerve  to 
the  2nd  is  of  very  small  size,  and  cannot  be  well  seen  in  this  stage  of 
the  dissection.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  nerves  appear  between  the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  the  middle  scalenus,  lying  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid.  Each  of  these  nerves  communicates  with  the 
one  above  and  below  it,  and  gives  off  superficial  and  deep  cervical 
branches.  The  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  have  been 
already  dissected  in  the  posterior  triangle,  and  can  now  be  traced  to 
their  source, — the  great  auricular,  small  occipital,  and  superficial 
cervical  branches  to  the  2nd  and  drd  nerves,  and  the  descending 
branches  to  the  3rd  and  4th  nerves. 

The  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are — 

1.  Commtmicating  branches  with  the  8th  and  9th  cranial  nerves 
and  the  sympathetic,  which  will  afterwards  be  dissected. 

2.  Miucular  branches  to  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  rectus 
minor,  and  rectus  lateralis. 

3.  The  Communicani  nnni  (7)  usually  consisting  of  two  branches 
from  the  2nd  and  3rd  nerves,  which  join  the  desceudens  noni 
branch. 

4.  The  Phrenic  nerve  (11)  arising  firom  the  4th  nerve  (or  from  the 
3rd  &  4th)  and  having  in  addition  a  branch  of  communication  with 
the  5th.  It  lies  upon  the  scalenus  anticus,  getting  to  its  inner 
border  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  has  a  communicating 
branch  from  the  sympathetic,  and  also,  frequently,  from  the  nerve  to 
the  subclavius  from  the  brachial  plexus.  The  phrenic  will  subse- 
quently be  traced  to  the  diaphragm  in  the  dissection  of  the 
tiiorax. 

5.  MuBcuUir  branches  are  derived  from  the  plexus,  which  go  to  the 
stemo-mastoid,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  trapezius  muscles,  and 
also  to  the  scalenus  medius. 
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Thb  Facb. 

The  face  is  a  r^on  in  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  make 
different  dissections  on  the  two  sides,  t.e.,  of  the  muscles  and  vessels 
on  one,  and  of  the  nerves  on  the  other ;  and  the  dissectors  are  there- 
fore advised  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection,  the  student  should  observe  the 
external  anatomy  of  the  eye  and^its  appendages,  so  that  they  may  be 
seen  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible  (Fig.  182). 

On  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the  su^percUivm  or  eyebrow,  a  ridge 
of  thickened  skin  covered  with  hairs.  The  eyelids  or  palpebras  are 
two  thin  folds  composed  of  cartilage,  muscle,  and  fascia,  covered  by 
the  skin  externally,  and  lined  by  the  conjunctiva  continued  from  the 
surface  of  the  eyebalL  The  points  of  junction  of  the  two  lids  are 
called  the  inner  and  outer  canthif  and  along  the  free  border  of  the 
lids  will  be  seen  the  cilia  or  eyelashes,  which  in  health  curve  upwards 
from  the  upper,  and  downwards  from  the  lower  lid. 

Before  opening  the  lids  they  should  be  drawn  forcibly  outward 
towards  the  temple,  in  order  to  make  tense  and  prominent  the  little 
iendo  octUi  at  the  inner  canthus. 

Surgery. — The  tendo  oculi  is 
^ifr  1^2.  important   as   the   guide   to    the 

lachr3nnal  sac  when  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  a  knife  into  it  in  cases 
of  lachrymal  abscess,  and  the  stu- 
dent should  practise  this  little 
operation  at  once  as  follows : — 
Drawing  the  eyelids  outward  to 
render  the  tendon  tense,  a  narrow 
knife  held  with  the  back  towards 
the  nose  is  entered  vertically 
immediately  below  it,  and  passed 
downwards  and  a  little  backwards 


fig.  182.— Appendages  of  the 


1.  Superior  tarsal  cartilage. 

2.  Lower  border  of  the  cartilage  on 

which  are  seen  the  openings  of 
the  Meibomian  glands. 

3.  Inferior  tarsal   cartilage :   along 

the  upper  border  of  this  car- 
til^e  the  openings  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  likewise 
seen. 

4.  Lacluymal  gland ;  its  superior  or 

orbital  portion. 

5.  Inferior  or  pdpebral  portion. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
14. 


15. 


eye  (from  Wilson). 

Lachrymal  ducts. 

Plica  semilimaris. 

Caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Functa  lachrymalia  of  the  ladiry- 

mal  canals. 
Superior  lachrymal  canaL 
Inferior  lachrymal  canal. 
Lachrjrmal  sac. 
Dilatation  of  the  nasal  duct,  where 

it  opens  into  the  inferior  meatus 

of  the  nose. 
Nasal  duct. 
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behind  the  lower  margin  of  the  orhit ;  the  handle  of  the  knife  heing 
then  brought  against  the  forehead,  and  the  point  pushed  downward 
and  a  little  outward,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  in  the  nasal  duct,  and  a 
probe  can  be  passed  down  into  the  nose  without  difficulty. 

The  lids  being  se})arated,  dose  to  the  inner  canthus  will  be  seen  a 
small  space  called  the  Icums  Icuhrymalis,  and  on  the  free  margin  of  each 
lid  close  to  this  will  be  seen  a  little  eminence  {papilla  lachrymalts) 
perforated  by  a  minute  hole,  the  punctum  lachrymale  (9).  A  small 
probe  introduced  vertically  through  the  punctum  will  pass  hori- 
zontally along  the  canaliculus  into  the  lachrymal  «ac  (12),  situated  in 
the  groove  in  the  lachrymal  bone  and  beneath  the  tendo  oculL  This 
is    a    delicate    fibrous 

bag  wider  above  than  ^'g-  ^^3- 

below,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  nasal 
duct.  It  is  lined  with 
mucous  membrane 
having  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium. The  cansdi- 
culi  may  be  opened  up 
upon  the  probe  or  with 
a  fine-pointed  pair  of 
scissors,  when  a  good- 
sized  probe  may  be 
readily  introduced  into 
the  sac  and  be  pushed 
down  into  the  nasal 
duct  and  nose.  If  the 
upper  lid  is  everted 
over  a  probe,  the  con- 
junctiva lining  it,  with 
tlie  Meibomian  glands 


Fig.  183. — The  pinna  and  its  muaclea  (from  Wilson,  after  Arnold). 

1,1.  Helix.  10.  Tragus. 

2.  Cruahelicia.  11.  Anti tragus. 

3.  Spina  heiicis.  12.  Incisura  intertragica. 

4.  Processus  caudatus  heliois.  13.  Attrahens  aurem. 
6.  Antihelix.  14.  Attollens  aurem. 

6.  6.  Crura  antihelieis.  15.  Betrahens  aurem. 

7.  Fossa  scaphoidea  or  fo«a  of  ths  16.  Major  helicis  muscle. 

helix.  17.  Minor  helicis  mufcle. 

8.  Fossa  of  the  antihelix.  18.  Tra^cus. 

9.  Concha.  19.  Antitragicut. 
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beneAth    running  in  parallel  rows  to  the  free  margin,  will  be 
seen. 

Close  to  the  inner  canthus  is  a  reddish  body^  the  caruneula  lachry- 
malts  (8),  composed  of  mucous  follicles,  and  external  to  it  is  a  minute 
semilunar  fold  of  conjunctiva,  called  the  plica  semilunaris  (7),  the 
representative  of  the  m^emhrana  niditans  of  birds,  crocodiles,  and  batia- 
chia.  The  conjunctiya  is  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lids,  and  is  continued 
on  to  the  eyeball,  where  it  is  loosely  attached  to  the  Bclerotic  but 
inseparably  to  the  cornea.  If  the  conjunctiva  be  carefully  divided 
over  the  sclerotic,  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  may 
be  seen. 

Fig.  184.  The  student  should 

recognise  withhis  finger 
the  prominences  of  the 
nassd,  malar,  and  jaw 
bones,  and  also  the 
margin  of  the  orbit; 
and  it  will  be  well  also 
to  examine  the  state  of 
tension  of  the  eye-ball 
by  pressing  upon  it 
gently  with  the  fore- 
fingers, since  this  varies 
very  much  according 
to  the  freshness  of  the 
subject.  Opportunity 
should  be  taken  also 
to  examine  the  external 
ear,  and,  if  possible,  to 
see  the  membrana  tym- 
pan!  with  a  speculum. 
The  Pinna  (Fig.  183) 
is  composed  of  cartilage  covered  with  skin,  and  is  divided  into  the 
following  parts : — The  outer  rim  is  the  helix  (i),  and  that  next  to 

Fig.  184.— The  pinna  and  its  muscles,  as  seen  from  behind  (from  Wilson, 
after  Arnold). 

1,  1.  Border  of  the  helix.  5.  PonticuluB  conchs. 

2.  Spine  of  the  helix.  6,6.  Cartilage  of  the  meatus. 

3.  Conyezity  corresponding  with  the        7.  Aperture  of  the  meatus. 

fossa  soaphoidea.  8.  Attn^ens  aurem. 

4,  4.  Conrezity  of  the  concha ;  the        9.  AttoUens  aurem. 

fissure  between   the  numbers      10.  Retrahens  aurem. 
corresponds     with     the     cms       11.  Transrersus  auricuLe. 
helicia.  12.  Obliquus  auricula?. 
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it  the  antihdix  {$),  the  groove  between  the  two  being  the  fossa  of 
the  helix  (7).  The  deep  cavity  leading  to  the  meatus  extemus  is  the 
concha  (9),  and  the  little  nodiQe  in  front  of  it  the  tragus  (10),  the  cor- 
responding nodule  behind  being  the  antitragus  (i  i).  The  lowest  part 
of  the  ear  is  the  lobule,  which  consists  of  fat 

The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  ear  (Attrahens,  Attollens,  and  Retra- 
hens)  have  been  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  scalp.  Various  small 
muscles  have  been  described  as  passing  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  pinna,  but  do  not  require  special  description. 
They  can  be  sufficiently  seen  in  Figs.  183  and  184^  and  will  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  dissection. 

[The  cheeks  are  now  to  be  distended  with  cotton  wool  and  the  lips 
carefully  sewn  together.  A  little  piece  of  wool  may  also  be  intro- 
duced beneath  the  eyelids  with  advantage.  An  incision  is  to  be 
made  from  the  temple  in  front  of  the  ear,  along  the  jaw  to  the  chin 
(the  scalp  having  been  already  dissected),  and  the  skin  is  to  be  care- 
tolly  reflected  towards  the  median  line.  A  cut  around  the  orbit  aud 
mouth  will  avoid  interference  with  the  eyelids  and  lips.  All  muscular 
fibres  and  vessels  are  to  be  carefully  preserved,  but  the  small  nerves 
are  to  be  cut  away,  together  with  all  the  loose  fat  The  parotid  glimd 
in  front  of  the  ear  is  to  be  preserved,  and  its  duct  traced  across  the 
face  below  the  malar  bone.} 


Muscles  of  the  Face  or  Muscles  of  Expression. 

The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  (Fig.  186, 4)  is  a  broad  muscle 
surrounding  the  orbit  and  attached  to  its  inner  angle,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  (v.  p.  293).  It  arises 
from  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  tendo 
oculi  passing  between  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  and 
the  inner  extremities  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  and  from  the  nasal 
process  itselfl  Its  fibres  surround  the  orbit  and  are  attached  to  the 
skin ;  those  passing  on  the  lids  are  called  the  palpebral  fibres  (or 
palpebralis  muscle),  and  are  attached  externally  to  the  malar  bone 
and  external  tarsal  ligament 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  muscle  which  closes  the  eye- 
lids, and  is  therefore  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  levator  palpebrse. 

The  Oorrugator  Supercilii  will  be  seen  by  removing  the  portion 
of  the  orbicularis  covering  the  brow.  It  arises  from  the  inner  part 
of  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis  about  the 
centre  of  the  eyebrow. 

The  Pyramidalis  Nasi  (Fig.  185,  i)  is  a  small  slip  of  muscle 
lying  along  the  nasal  bone,  continuous  with  the  occipito-frontalis 
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above,  and  lost  on  the  nasal  cartilage,  where  it  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  compressor  naris. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  Alasque  Kaai  (Fig.  186, 8)  arua 

from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  close 

to  the  margin  of  the  orbit ;  it  widens  as  it  descends,  and  divides  into 

two  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  the 

^'  ^^^'  akr  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  into  the 

upper  lip. 

The  Compressor  Naris  (Fig.  185, 3) 
is  to  be  traced  beneath  the  preceding 
muscle  to  its  origin  from  the  canine  foasa 
of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  muscle  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  passes  to  be 
inserted  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  where 
it  unites  with  the  opposite  muscle  and 
the  pjramidalis  nasi. 

The  Depressor  Alee  Nasi  (Fig.  185, 
7)  is  a  small  muscle  which  can  only  be 
properly  seen  by  everting  the  lip  (at  a 
later  stage)  and  removing  the  mucoua 
membrane.  It  arises  from  the  myrti- 
form  fossa  over  the  incisor  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  columna  and  the 
ala  of  the  nose. 

The  Orbicularis  Oris  (Fig.  186,  7) 
is  the  sphincter  muscle  surrounding  the 
mouth.  It  is  joined  by  all  the  other 
muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  lips,  and  specially  by  the  bucci- 
nator  on  each  side,  the  fibres  of  which  interlace  with  it  It  is  attached 
to  each  side  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  by  a  small  slip  (naso-labialis) 
(Fig.  185,  9),  and  to  the  superior  maxilla  close  to  the  canine  tooth  on 
each  side,  by  small  slips  which  have  been  named  the  flEisciculi  acces- 

Fig.  185.— MuBclcfl  of  the  nose  (from  Wilson,  after  Arnold). 

1.  Pyramidalis  nasi.  8.  Upper  segment  of  the  orbioulari» 

2.  Upper  part  of  the  levator  labii  oris. 

Bupenoris  alaeque  nasi  turned  9.  Naao-labialis. 

ande.  10.  Fasciculi  aocessorii  of  the  orbicu- 

3.  Compreesor  naris.  laris. 

4.  An  anomalous  slip.  11.  A  small  muscle  termed  by  Arnold 
6.  Leratorproprius  ale  nasi  anterior.  compressor  narium  minor;    it 

6.  Lerator  proprius   al»   nasi  pos-  extends  between  the  end  of  the 

tenor.  nose  and  the  alar  cartilage.    Its 

7.  Part  of  the  depressor  ahe  nasi.  existence  is  doubtAU. 
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sorii  (lo).    Professor  Ellis  has  described  similar  attachments  to  the 
lower  jaw  close  to  the  canine  teeth. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  Proprius  (Fig.  186,  9)  arises 
from  the  superior  maxilla  and  margin  of  the  malar  bone  above  the 
infra-orbital  foramen,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  externally  to 
the  slip  from  the  common  elevator. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Oris  (Fig.  186)  arises  from  the  canine* 
fossa  of  the  superior  maxilla 

immediately  below  the  infra-  ^^^'  ^^^' 

orbital  foramen,  and  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  be- 
neath the  preceding  muscle 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
joining  the  fibres  of  the  orbi- 
cularis. 

The  Zygomaticus  (Fig. 
186)  is  eiUier  a  single  muscle, 
or  has  two  slips  forming  the 
zygomaticus  major  and  minor. 

The  Zygomaticus  major  (11) 
arises  from  the  malar  bone 
close  to  its  junction  with  the 
zygoma,  and  passes  obliquely 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  blends  with  the  orbi- 
cularis oris. 

Fig.  1^.— Muscles  of  the  head  and  £000  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  Frontal  portion  of  the  ocdpito-       11.  Zygomaticus  major. 

frontalis.  12.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

2.  Its  occipital  portion.  13.  Depressor  anguli  oris. 
8.  Its  aponeurosis.  14.  LeyatormentL 

4.  Orbicularis   palpebrarum,  which      16.  Superficial  portion  of   the  wifii- 

conceals  the  corrupter  super-  seter. 

cilii  and  tensor  tarsi  16.  Part  of  its  deep  portion. 

6.  Pyramidalis  nasL  17.  Attrahens  aurem. 

6.  Compressor  naris.  18.  Buccinator. 

7.  Orbicularis  oris.  19.  Attollens  aurem. 

8.  Levator  labii  superioris  alsBaue      20.  Temporal    fascia     coyering    the 

nasi;  the  adjoining  fasciculus  temporal  muscle. 

between  figures  8  and  9  is  the  21.  Betrahens  aurem. 

labial  portion  of  the  muscle.  22.  Anterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

9.  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius ;  23.  Stylo-hyoid  pierced  by  posterior 

the  lower  i>art  of  the  levator  oelly  of  the  digastric, 

anguli  oris  is  seen  between  the  24.  Mylo-nyoid. 

muscles  10  and  11.  25.  Stemo-mastoid. 

10.  Zygomaticus  minor.  26.  Ttaperiua. 
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The  Zygomatictis  minor  (lo),  much  smaller,  osnallj  looks  like  a 
part  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  it  arises  from  the  malar  bone 
in  front  of  the  preceding,  and  is  inserted  between  it  and  the  levator 
labii  superioris,  with  which  it  imites. 

On  the  side  of  the  jaw  will  be  seen  the  insertion  of  the  Platysma 
Myoides,  continuous  more  or  less  with  the  orbicularis  oris  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  muscles  below  the  lip.  Occasionallj 
there  is  a  strong  slip  passing  transversely  from  the  feiscia  over  the 
masseter  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  called  the  Kisoriua  Muscle 
of  Santorini. 

The  Depressor  Anguli  Oris  (Fig.  186,  13)  (triangularis  menti) 
is  a  triangular  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
below  and  a  little  external  to  the  mental  foramen,  and  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  (Fig.  186,  I2)(quadratu8  menti) 
arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  symphysis 
and  the  mental  foramen,  and  ascends  obliquely  to  meet  its  fellow  in 
the  median  line  at  the  lower  lip,  thus  leaving  a  triangular  interval 
between  them. 

The  Levator  Menti  (Fig.  186,  14)  is  a  triangular  muscle  placed 
internally  to  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip,  arising  from  the  incisive 
fossa  of  tiie  lower  jaw  and  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  chin.  It  is 
best  dissected  by  everting  the  lower  lip  and  removing  the  mucous 
membrane. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  face,  muscles  of  expression,  are  supplied  by 
the  facial  nerve  (portio  dura  of  7th).  In  health  the  muscles  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  antagonise  one  another,  and  an  equilibrium  is 
unconsciously  maintained ;  but  should  the  nerve  of  one  side  be 
divided,  or  become  paralysed  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
balance  of  power  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  face  will  be  at  once 
drawn  to  the  healthy  side  by  the  preponderating  muscles.  The 
paralysed  side  will  remain  immoveable,  the  eye  will  be  open,  and 
the  patient  will  be  unable  to  whistle,  etc 

The  Parotid  Gland  is  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  is 
placed  between  the  ear  and  the  lower  jaw,  its  superficial  part  over* 
lapping  the  masseter  muscle  and  being  called  the  soda  parotidis.  It 
reaches  as  high  as  the  zygoma  and  as  far  back  as  the  mastoid  process, 
and  below,  it  is  separated  from  the  submaxillary  gland  by  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligament  Its  deep  surface  presents  three  processes ;  one 
occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  a  second  accompanies 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  third 
passes  backward  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  reaches  the  root  of 
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the  styloid  process  and  the  deep  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck.  The 
duct  of  Stenson  (ductus  Stenonis)  arises  from  the  anterior  part  below 
the  socia  parotidis,  and  passes  transversely  across  the  masseter,  to 
open  into  the  mouth  through  the  buccinator  muscle  opposite  the 
aecond  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  Immediately  l)elow  the  duct 
ifl  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  above  it  the  transverse  facial 
artery.  The  gland  is  traversed  by  the  external  carotid  artery,  which 
gives  off  its  two  terminal  branches  (temporal  and  internal  maxillary) 
in  its  substance ;  by  the  external  jugular  vein ;  and  by  the  facial  and 
auriculo-temporal  nerves,  from  both  of  which  it  receives  branches. 
The  structure  of  the  parotid  is  that  of  a  compound  racemose  gland, 
like  the  other  salivary  glands. 

It  receives  parotid  branches  from  the  temporal  artery,  and  its  special 
nervous  supply  from  the  auriculo-temporal  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

[The  remains  of  the  platysma  are  to  be  removed  to  show  the  facial 
artery  and  vein  in  front  of  the  masseter,  and  the  artery  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  with  as  little  injury  to  the 
muscles  as  possible.] 

The  Facial  Artery  (Fig.  187)  [external  carotid],  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  already  dissected  (p.  334),  appears  on  the  face 
immediately  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  where  it  lies  on  the  lower 
jaw  and  is  crossed  by  the  platysma.  It  then  passes  upwards  and  in- 
wards beneath  the  zygomatic!  muscles  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  lying 
upon  the  buccinator,  levator  anguli  oris,  and  levator  labii  superioris 
muscles  in  its  course.  At  the  side  of  the  nose  it  is  crossed  by  the 
outer  portion  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alceque  nasi,  and  reaches 
the  angle  of  the  orbit  to  anastomose  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  This  is  therefore  one  of  the  points  of  conmiuni- 
nation  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  vessels. 

Branches. — As  the  artery  crosses  the  jaw  it  gives — 

1.  Masseteric  and  bticcal  branches  to  the  corresponding  muscles. 

2.  The  Inferior  labial  (13)  branch,  which  runs  midway  between  the 
chin  and  the  mouth,  passing  transversely  beneath  the  depressor  anguli 
oris. 

3.  The  Inferior  coronary  (15)  branch,  taking  the  same  course  as  the 
preceding  but  nearer  the  margin  of  the  lip.  Its  size  depends  upon 
that  of  the  inferior  labial,  with  which  it  anastomoses,  and  also  with 
the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

4.  The  Superior  coronary  (17)  branch,  often  arising  in  common  with 
the  inferior  coronary.  It  pierces  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  runs  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  to  anastomose  with  the  vessel  of  the 

A  A 
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opposite  side.  It  gives  a  little  biancli  to  the  septtun  of  the  noee  {artery 
of  the  septum). 

5.  The  Lateral  nasal  (19)  branch,  passing  beneath  the  levator  labii 
vapeiioris  alaeque  nasi  to  be  distribnted  to  the  ala. 

Fig.  187. 


Fig.  187.— The  arteries  of  tho 

1.  Common  carotid. 

2.  Internal  carotid. 

3.  External  carotid. 

4.  4.  Occipital  artery. 

6.  Superior  thyroid  artery. 

6.  Trapezius. 

7.  Lingual  artery. 

8.  Stemo-mastoid. 
^.  Facial  artery. 


face  and  head  (drawn  by  G.  £.  L.  Pearse). 

10.  Temporal    artery,   dinding  into 

anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

11.  Submental  branch. 

12.  Transverse  facial  artery. 

13.  Inferior  labial  branch. 
15.  Inferior  coronary  branch. 
17.  Superior  coronary  branch. 
19.  Lateral  nasal  branch. 

2].  Angular  branch.  ' 
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6.  The  Angrdar  artery  (ii)^  which  ia  the  terminal  bianch  and  anas- 
tomoses with  the  ophthalmic. 

Surgery. — The  facial  artery  may  be  compressed  or  tied  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  masseter,  where  its  pulsation  can  be  readily  felt 
through  the  thin  platysma.  The  position  of  the  coronary  arteries 
immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  operating  for  hare-lip  or  cancer,  as  it  is  necessary  to  thrust  the 
hare-lip  pin  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  lip,  in  order  to  control 
the  haemorrhage  effectually. 

The  Facial  Vein  commences  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  in  the 
angular  vein,  formed  by  the  frontal  and  supra-orbital  veins.  It  then 
runs  obliquely  across  the  face  to  the  edge  of  the  masseter,  where  it 
lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and,  after  receiving  the 
anterior  internal  maxillary  branch  from  the  pterygoid  region,  passes 
into  the  neck  to  join  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
zygomatici  muscles,  but  lies  upon  Stenson's  duct  Its  branches  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  artery. 

The  Transverse  Facial  Artery  (Fig.  187,  12)  arises  from  the 
temporal  artery  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  appears  on  the  face  above 
the  parotid  duct,  to  run  transversely  inwards  towards  the  nose  and 
anastomose  with  the  facial  artery. 

In  a  well-injected  body  the  terminations  of  the  infra-orbital  and 
inferior  dental  arteries  will  be  found  emerging  at  the  infra-orbital 
and  mental  foramina,  with  branches  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  of 
the  6th  nerve.  The  infra-orbital  foramen  will  be  found  between  the 
levator  labii  superioris  and  levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  mental  fora- 
men beneath  the  depressor  anguli  oris.  The  frontal  and  supra-orbital 
arteries  should  also  be  traced  if  the  scalp  has  not  already  been  fully 
dissected  (v.  p.  294). 

[The  skin  being  removed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  in  the 
same  way  as  above  directed,  a  dissection  is  to  be  made  of  the  nerves 
alone,  all  other  tissues  being  sacrificed  for  that  purpose.  To  find  the 
facial  nerve,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  transversely  into  the  parotid  gland 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  zygoma,  and  to  dissect  carefully  to  some 
depth  to  reach  a  large  branch  of  the  nerve,  which  passes  through  its 
substance.  One  branch  having  been  found,  it  is  to  be  followed  care- 
fully backwards  and  forwards,  when  it  will  lead  to  other  branches  ; 
and  the  parotid  gland  is  to  be  removed  piecemeal  to  show  the  rami- 
fications of  the  nerve,  which  are  then  to  oe  traced  as  far  as  possible 
towards  the  median  line.] 

The  Facial  Nerve  (portio  dura  of  the  7th  pair)  (Fig.  188,  17) 
leaves  the  skull  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  gives  off  immedi- 
ately the  poiUriar  aurictdar,  digastric,  and  etylo-hyoid  branches. 

A  A  2 
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The  posterior  auricvJar  nerDe  (13)  winds  below  the  meatus  to  the 
back  of  the  ear  and  communicates  with  the  great  auricular  nerve  (23). 
It  divides  into  an  auricular  branch,  which  supplies  the  retrahens 
aurem  musde,  and  an  occipital  branch  which  supplies  the  postenor 
belly  of  the  occipito-frontalis. 

The  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  nerves  (21)  arise  together  and  suppLj 
the  corresponding  muscles.  A  branch  from  the  digastric  nerve 
perforates  the  digastric  muscle  and  communicates  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and  the  stylo-hyoid  nerve  communicates  with 
the  sympathetic  on  the  external  carotid. 

Passing  forward  deeply  in  the  parotid  gland,  the  facial  nerve 
divides  into  two  large  trunks,  the  temporo-fadal  (22)  and  the  c^irifo- 
Jadal  (19)  divisions,  from  which  numerous  branches  arise,  causing  by 
their  interlacement  the  appearance  termed  the  pes  anserinuSy  or  gooee- 
foot.  The  temporo-facial  receives  communicating  branches  from  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve  (5th)  in  front  of  the  pinna,  and  the  cervico- 
facial division  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  great  auricular 
nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

From  each  division  of  the  facial  nerve  three  sets  of  branches  are 
derived,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by  their  names. 

Temporo-  (  Temporal  (4).  Cervico-     (  Buccal  (24)* 

facial     }  Malfur  (13).  facial      <  Supra-Maxillary  (30). 

division  ( Infra-orbital  (16)  diviuon  (  InnrE-mazilUry  (34). 

These  branches  all  ramify  upon  the  face  and  supply  the  facial 
muscles,  communicating  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  5th  nerve, 
excepting  the  infra-maxillary,  which  run  below  the  jaw  to  the  neck 
and  communicate  with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  (31).  The 
branches  are  to  be  traced  to  all  the  '^  muscles  of  expression,"  and  alao 
to  the  buccinator,  one  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  as  well  as  of 
expression. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  6th  Nerve  appear  upon  the  £ice,  and 
each  of  them  will  be  found  three  times  in  front  of  the  ear. 

The  First  or  Ophthalmic  Division  (Fig.  188)  appears  (1)  as  the 
mprortrochlear  nerve  (6)  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit ;  (2)  at  the 
supra-orbital  notch  as  the  supru-orbital  nerve  (8),  which  has  been  traced 
to  the  forehead  ;  and  (3)  as  the  nasai  nerve  (18),  which  will  now  be 
found  emerging  from  between  the  nasal  bone  and  lateral  cartOage  on 
the  side  of  the  nose.  (Small  terminal  twigs  of  the  infra-trochlearand 
lachrymal  nerves  may  also  be  sometimes  found  with  care.) 

The  Second  or  Superior  Maxillary  Division  (Fig.  188)  appeals 
(1)  as  the  infra-orbital  nerve  (20)  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  between 
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the  levator  labii  supeiioris  and  the  levator  anguli  oris,  and  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  upper  lip  which  it  supplies  with  numerous  large 

Fig.  188. 


Fig.  188.— Nerves  of  the  face  and 

1.  Attrahens  aurem  miucle. 

2.  Anterior  belly  of  occipito-frontaUA. 

3.  Auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

4.  Temporal  branches  of  facial  nerre 

(7th). 
6,  Attollens  aurem  muscle. 

6.  Supra-trochlear  nerre  (5tb). 

7.  Posterior  belly  of  occipito-fron- 

talis. 

8.  Supra-orbital  nerve  (5th). 

9.  Retrahens  aurem  muscle. 

10.  Temporal  branch  of  orbital  nerve 

(6th). 

11.  Small  occipital  nerve. 

12.  Halar  branches  of  facial  nerve. 

13.  Posterior  auricular  nerve  (7th). 

14.  II  alar  branch  of  orbital  nerve  (oth) 

(ramus  subcutaneus  malte). 

15.  Great  occipital  nerve. 

16.  Infra-orbital   branches  of  ftdal 

nerve  (7th). 


scalp  (from  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille). 

17.  Facial  nerve  (7th). 

18.  Nasal  nerve  rdth). 

19.  Cervico-facial  division  of  7th. 

20.  Infra-orbital  nerve  (6th). 

21.  Branches  to  digattric  and  stylo- 
hyoid (7th). 

22.  Temporo-facud  division  of  facial. 

23.  Great  auricular  nerve. 

24.  Buccal  branches  of  facial  nerve. 
26.  Trapezius. 

26.  Buccal  nerve  (6th). 

27.  Splenius  capitis. 

28.  Masseter. 

29.  Stemo-maatoid. 

30.  Supra-maxi  11  iry  branches  of  focia  I 
nerve  (7th). 

31.  Superficial  cervical  nerve. 

32.  Mental  nerve  (6th). 

33.  Pktysma. 

34.  Infra-maxlUary  branches  of  fiacdal 
nerve  (7lh). 
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branches,  forraing  a  plexus  with  the  facial  nenre  ;  (2)  as  the  ranm 
iubctUanew  make  (14)  appearing  through  the  malar  bone  after  pioc- 
ing  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbifc ;  and  (3)  as  the  temporal  branch  oftke 
orbital  nerve  (10)  piercing  the  temporal  feiscia  immediatelj  above  the 
zygoma  and  already  dissected  (v.  p.  294). 

The  Third  or  Inferior  Maxillary  Division  (Fig.  188)  ap- 
pears (1)  as  the  mental  nerve  (32)  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  chin  and  lower  lip ;  (2)  as  the  buccal  nerve  (26} 
upon  the  surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  where  it  will  be  found 
lying  beneath,  but  communicating  with,  the  facial  nerve  ;  and 
(3)  as  the  aurictUo-temporal  nerve  (3)  piercing  the  parotid  gland 
and  running  upwards  over  the  zygoma  immediately  in  front  of 
the  ear. 

These  are  all  purely  sensory  nerves  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  buccal  nerve,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  mixed  character}. 
They  all  join  freely  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  supply  sensation  to  the 
whole  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  except  that  covering  the  parotid  gland, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus, 
hence  called  auriculo-parotidean. 

[The  anatomy  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  nasal  cartilages  can  be 
examined  on  either  side  of  the  face  by  removing  the  superjacent 
tissues.] 

The  Eyelids  (Fig.  182).— On  removing  the  thin  palpebral  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  from  the  lids,  a  piece  of  thin  fibrous  tissue  will  be  seen 
extending  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  lid,  which  is  called  the 
palpebral  ligament  It  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  skull 
at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage  in  each  lid.  The  tarsal  cartilage  is  larger  in  the  upper  than 
the  lower  lid,  being  semilunar  in  shape  in  the  former,  and  nearly 
straight  in  the  latter.  Each  is  attached  externally  by  a  little  tarsal 
ligament  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  whilst  internally  the  t^ndo  octdi 
divides  to  be  attached  to  both  cartilages,  and  thus  holds  them  in  posi- 
tion. The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  must  be  cut  away  irom  the  tendo 
oculi  to  show  it  thoroughly,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  immediately  in  front  of  the 
groove  for  the  lachrymal  sac 

Beneath  the  palpebral  ligament,  in  the  upper  lid,  will  be  found  the 
expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrss  superioris  attached 
to  the  tarsal  cartilage.  Both  lids  are  lined  with  conjunctiva,  on 
removing  which  the  Meibomian  glands  may  be  seen  to  groove  the 
cartilages. 
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The  structures  composing  the  tipper  eyelid  are — 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

3.  Palpebral  ligament. 

4.  Tendon  of  levator  palpebras. 

5.  Tarsal  cartilage. 

6.  Meibomian  glands. 

7.  Conjunctiva, 

The  structures  in  the  lower  lid  are  the  same,  minus  the  levator 
palpebrae. 

This  will  be  the  best  opportunity  to  dissect  the  Tensor  Tarsi 
Huscle  of  Homer,  by  dividing  the  outer  tarsal  ligaments  and  de- 
taching the  eyelids,  so  as  to  turn  them  over  the  nose  and  expose  their 
internal  surfiace.  By  removing  the  conjunctiva  over  the  tendo  oculi, 
the  two  little  slips  of  muscular  fibre  will  be  seen  above  and  below  it. 
The  muscle  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  tarsal  cartilages  and  canaliculi 

Cartilages  of  the  Nose  (Figs.  189  and  190).— Only  the  lateral 
cartilages  and  cartilages  of  the  aperture  on  each  side  can  now  be  seen, 
the  cartilage  of  the  septum  being  dissected  with  the  Nose.  The 
lateral  cartilage  is  triangular,  its  posterior  border  being  continuous 
with  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and 
its  anterior  border  being  separated  from  that  of  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  by  the  edge  of  the  septum. 

The  cartilage  of  the  aperture  (alar)  is  semicircular  in  shape,  and  is 
bent  upon  itself  in  front,  so  as  to  surround  the  nostril  in  front.  It  has 
no  attachment  to  bone,  being  embedded  in  the  dense  cellular  tissue 
of  the  ala  nasi,  in  which  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  little  addi- 
tional nodules,  sesamoid  cartilages.  The  cartilages  of  the  two  sides 
adjoin  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  are  attached  to  the  lateral  cartilages 
by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  Ptebtgo-Maxillaey  Region. 

[The  head  being  laid  on  one  side,  the  feu^ial  nerve  and  parotid  duct 
are  to  be  divided  and  turned  forward,  and  the  remains,  if  any.  of  the 
parotid  gland  are  to  be  cleaned  out  from  between  the  ear  and  tne  jaw, 
the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  beinc  carefully  preserved.  The  sunace 
of  the  masseter  muscle  is  then  to  oe  cleaned.  J 

The  Kasseter  (Fig.  186,  1$)  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  of 
mastication  and  is  divisible  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion,  a 
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email  part  of  the  latter  being  seen  behind  and  above  the  fibres  of  the 
former.  The  superficial  and  more  tendinous  part  aru€S  from  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  fonned 

Fig.  189.  Fig.  190. 


^ 


by  the  malar  and  temporal  bones,  and  slightly  irom  the  superior 
maxilla;  it  passes  downwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus.  The  deeper  and 
more  fleshy  part  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  zygoma,  and  also  from  the  inner  surfiEice  of  the  bone ;  it  passes 
downwards  and  a  little  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  extending  to  the  root  of  the 
coronoid  process. 

Fig.  189.— The  fibro-oartilages  of  the  nose  (from  Wilson). 

1.  One  of  the  nasal  bones.  lages  which  constitute  the  eo- 

2.  Cartilage  of  the  septum.  lumna. 

3.  Lateral  cartilage.  6.  Cartilag^ines  minorea  or  sesamoid 

4.  Alar  cartilage.  cartilafee. 
6.  Central  portions  of  the  alar  carti-  7.  The  nostril 

Fig.  190. — The  fibro-cartilages  and  bones  of  the  nose  viewed  fix)m  the  side 
(from  Wilson,  after  Arnold). 

1.  Nasal  bone.  5,  5.  Alar  cartilage. 

2.  Nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil-      6.  Inner  portion  of  the  alar  cartilage. 

larybone.  7.  Sesamoid  cartilages. 

3.  Cartilage  of  the  septum.  8.  Areolar  tissue  of  the  ala  nasi. 

4.  Lateral  cartilage.  9.  Aperture  of  the  nostriL 
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[The  temporal  fascia  is  to  be  detached  jfrom  the  upper  border  of 
the  zygoma,  and  a  cut  is  to  be  made  with  the  saw  through  the  malar 
bone  in  front  of  the  masseter,  and  behind  it  through  the  zygoma  as 
near  its  root  as  possible.  The  piece  of  bone  with  the  masseter  attached 
can  then  be  turned  down,  when  the  deep  fibres  of  the  muscle  will 
be  seen  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  masseteric  branch  of  artery 
and  nerve  will  be  found  behind  the  coronoid  process,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  divided.  The  temporal  muscle  is  to  be  cleaned  and  the  fat 
beneath  the  masseter  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  buccinator  muscle 
thoroughly,  together  with  its  branch  of  nerve  and  artery,  which  appear 
in  jfront  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  are  to  be  preserved.] 

The  Temporal  Muscle  (Tig.  196,  2)  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
temporal  fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia, 
which  has  been  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
temporal  ridge.  Its  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  apex  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  and  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
fer  as  the  last  molar  tooth.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament. 

[With  the  saw  and  bone-forceps  the  coronoid  process  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  to  be  carefuUv  cut  off,  and 
turned  up.  The  neck  of  the  iaw  is  then  to  be  sawn  through  trans- 
versely just  below  the  condyle,  and  the  ramus  divided  transversely 
at  the  level  of  the  molar  teeth.  In  making  this  last  cut  the  saw 
should  only  go  through  half  the  thickness  of  the  jaw,  after  which  the 
bone-forceps  can  be  applied  at  the  upper  border  so  as  to  split  the 
piece  of  bone,  and  allow  of  its  removal  m  two  pieces  without  injury 
to  the  nerve. 

On  removing  the  portion  of  ramus  thus  separated,  the  periosteum 
will  probably  be  left  behind,  and  on  this  being  dissected  away,  the 
infenor  dental  nerve  and  artery  will  be  seen  lying  on  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  before  entering  the  dental  foramen,  and  in  front  of 
these  the  lingual  (gustatory)  nerve.  Crossing  both  nerves  transversely 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  space  now  exposed  is  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  with  tne  internal  maxillary  artery  lying  either  upon  or  beneath 
it  If  superficial  to  the  muscle  it  had  better  be  deanea,  divided,  and 
held  aside  with  a  hook.] 

The  External  Pterygoid  Muscle  (Fig.  191,  i)  arises  by  two 
heads,  one  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  and  maxillary  bones ;  the  other  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoid  below  the  pterygoid  crest  Its 
fibres  run  transversely  to  be  inserted  into  the  hollow  on  the  front 
of  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  and  into  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  of 
the  joint 
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Temporo-lCazillary  Articulation.— The  external  laieral  Uga- 
wwn<'(Fig.  192,  5)  ifl  a  short  thick  band  of  fibres  broader  above  than 
below,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  root  of  the  zygoma  to  the  neck  of  the  jaw.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  attached  to  the 
maigins  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  con- 
Fig.  191.  Fig.  192. 


fiisting  of  anterior,  posterior,  and  internal  portions.  By  dividing  the 
ligaments,  the  inter-articular  cartilage  and  the  synovial  membranes 
above  and  below  it  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  inier-articular  fibro-cartilage  (Fig.  193,  3)  is  seen  to  fit  into  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  its  upper  surface  is  accordingly  concavo-convex 
from  before  backwards,  the  lower  surface  being  concave.  The 
cartilage,  together  with  the  condyle,  being  detached  from  the 
temporal  bone  and  turned  forward  with  the  external  pterygoid  muscle, 
will  be  found  to  be  oval  in  outline  and  thicker  at  the  margins  than 
in  the  centre,  which  is  occasionally  perforated. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  (Fig.  194,  4)  now  fully  exposed,  is  a 
membranous  band,  narrow  above,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  spine  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  and  is  crossed  by  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and 
widening  below  to  be  attached  to  the  projecting  margin  of  the  dental 
foramen.    It  is  covered  by  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery  at 

Fig.  191. — The  two  pt^n'goid  muscles  (from  WilsonJ.  The  zygommtic  arch  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  kaTe  been  remored  in  order 
to  bring  the  muscles  into  view. 

1.  The  sphenoid  origin  of  the  external      2.  Its  pterygoid  origin.  ^ 
pterygoid.  3.  The  internal  pterygoid. 

Fig.  192. — External  view  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  (firam  Wilton). 

1.  Zygomatic  arch.  4.  Mastoid  portion  of  the  temponl 

2.  Tubercle  of  the  sygonuu  6.  External  lateral  ligament  [bone. 
3»  BamuB  of  the  lower  jaw.  6.  Stylo-maxillary  ligament 
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the  lower  part,  and  pierced  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branches  of  artery  and 
nerve  near  the  bone. 

The  Internal  Pterygoid  Muscle  (Fig.  191,  3)  is  placed  beneath 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  It  arises  from  the  internal  snrfiace  of 
the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate 

Fig.  193.  Fig.  194. 


bone  and  superior  maxilla,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  fibres  running  parallel  to  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  masseter.  In  many  subjects  a  portion  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  anterior  to  the  fibres  of  the  pterygoideus  extemus 
(Fig.  196). 

The  Buccinator  (Fig.  196,  14)  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  cheek, 
and  has  been  partly  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  face.  It  arises  from 
the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla  opposite  the  molar  teeth  ; 
from  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  and  between 
the  jaws  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 

Fig.  193. — A  Bection  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  to  show  the  position 
of  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  and  tne  manner  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
articulating  surfaces  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Glenoid  fossa.  6.  An  inter-articular  fibro-cartilaffe, 

2.  Eminentia  articularis.  removed  from  the  joint,  in  order 

3.  Inter-articular  fibro-cartilage.  to  show  its  oval   and  concave 

4.  Superior  synovial  cavity.  form ;  it  is  seen  from  below. 
6.  Interior  synovial  cavity. 

Fig.  194.— Internal  view  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  (firom  Wilson). 

1.  Section  through  the  petrous  portion      4.  Internal  lateral  ligament 

of  the  temporal  bone  and  spinous      6,  Aperture  through  which  the  mylo- 
process  of  the  sphenoid.  hyoid  nerve  passes. 

2.  Internal  surface  of  the  ramus  and      6.  Stylo-maxillary  ligament,  a  proceit 

body  of  the  lower  jaw.  of  the  deep  cervical  ftsscia. 

5.  Capsular  ligament 
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The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  joining  the  orbi- 
cularis  oris,  and  its  middle  fibres  decussate  with  one  another  as  they 
pass  to  their  insertion.  The  buccinator  is  perforated  by  the  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

The  Pterygo-Maxillary  Ligament  (Fig.  197)  is  a  white  fibrous 
band  extending  between  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  the  lower 
jaw,  close  to  the  last  molar  tooth.  By  its  anterior  border  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  buccinator,  and  by  its  posterior  border  to  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  ;  it  thus  establishes  the  connec- 
tion between  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx,  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  its  inner  surface. 

The  temporal,  masseter,  external  and  internal  pterygoids,  and  buc- 
cinator are  classed  together  as  the  Muscles  of  Mastication.  The 
temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  dose  the  jaws, 
but  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  draw  the  lower  jaw  forward, 
whilst  the  temporal  draws  it  back,  thus  producing  the  antero-pos- 
terior  movement.  The  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  are  produced 
by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  external  pterygoid  muscles,  which, 
if  acting  together,  protrude  the  chin. 

The  principal  action  of  the  buccinator  is  to  keep  the  food  between 
the  teeth  during  mastication,  but  it  also  expels  air  from  the  mouth 
(and  hence  the  name  "  trumpeter  *'),  as  is  well  seen  in  using  the 
blowpipe. 

The  muscles  of  mastication  are  all  supplied  by  the  motor  portion 
of  the  third  division  of  the  6th  nerve,  but  the  buccinator  is  also,  and 
principally,  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (7th) ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  paralysis  of  that  nerve  the  buccinator  fails  in  its  action, 
and  food  collects  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  (Fig.  195)  is  seen  in  this 
dissection  in  its  first  and  second  portions,  the  third  being  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa.  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  artery,  it  arises  in  the  parotid  gland  immediately  behind  the 
neck  of  the  jaw. 

The  First  Part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  with  its  accom- 
panying veins,  lies  between  the  neck  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  It  gives  off  a  descending  branch,  the  Inferior 
dentalf  and  an  ascending  branch,  the  Middle  jneningeal. 

a.  The  Inferior  dental  artery  (ii)  descends  on  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  by  which  it  enters  the 
lower  jaw ;  it  then  runs  in  a  canal  in  the  substance  of  that  bone, 
supplying  the  posterior  teeth,  and,  after  giving  an  iruiisar  branch  to 
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the  front  teeth,  appears  on  the  face  at  the  mental  foramen  with  the 
third  division  of  the  5th  nerve.  Immediately  before  entering  the 
dental  foramen  it  gives  off  the  rrvylo-hyoid  branchy  which  pierces  the 

FiV  195. 


internal  lateral  ligament  with  a  nerve  of  the  same  name,  and  runs  in 
a  groove  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  cutaneous 
surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  and  to  the  digastric  muscle,  joining  the 
submental  artery. 

h.  The  Middle  meningeal  artery  (Fig.  195,  7)  ascends  beneath  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  which  must  be  turned  forwards  with  the 

Fig.  195.— The  internal  maxillary  artery  (from  University  College  Museum). 

1.  External  pterygoid  muscle.  9.  External  carotid. 

2.  Anterior  aeep  temporal  artery.  10.  Buccal     branch     communicating 

3.  Posterior   deep   temporal  artery,  with  facial  artery. 

jriyiD^  a  pterygoid  branch.  11.  Inferior  dental  artery  giving  off 

4.  Infra-orbital  artery.  mylo-hyoid  branch.' 

5.  Temporal  artery.  12.  Facial  vein. 

6.  Posterior  dental  artery.  13.  External  jugular  vein. 

7.  Middle  meningeal  artcr}',  14.  Facial  arterv. 

8.  Stenson's  duct.  15.  Masseteric  oranch  (turned  down). 
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condyle,  as  above  directed,  to  see  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  passes 
between  the  roots  of  the  auricnlo-temporal  nerve  to  the  foram^ 
spinosum,  by  which  it  enters  the  skulL  Before  doing  so,  it  gives  off 
the  meningeaparva  to  enter  the  foramen  ovale,  and  a  tympanic  hnnuh 
to  enter  the  Glassenan  fissure. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  varies  in 
position  in  different  subjects.  It  is  always  intermuscular,  but  it 
may  lie  between  the  temporal  and  external  pterygoid,  or  between 
the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  If  it  lies  superficially 
to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  it  passes  between  its  two  heads  to 
reach  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  Its  branches  are  all  mmculary 
t.«.  to  the  muscles  of  mastication.  There  are  two  deep  temporal 
branches  (anterior  (2)  and  posterior  (3))  running  in  the  substance  of  the 
temporal  muscle ;  a  masseteric  branch  (i  5)  of  small  size  passing  through 
the  sigmoid  notch  to  the  imder  surface  of  the  muscle  (now  neces- 
sarily divided) ;  two  pterygoid  branches,  uncertain  in  origin  and 
coiirse ;  and  a  buccal  branch  (10)  which  generally  pierces  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  to  accompany  the  nerve  to  the  surface  of  the 
buccinator. 

The  Posterior  dental  artery  (6),  one  of  the  branches  of  the  third  part 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  can  be  seen  entering  one  of  the  fora- 
mina on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla,  in  which  it 
ramifies,  supplying  that  bone  and  the  molar  teeth. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Vein  receives  branches  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  artery,  and  between  the  muscles  forms  the  pterygoid 
plexus,  which  communicates  with  the  facial  vein  by  the  anterior 
internal  maxillary  vein.  It  enters  the  parotid  gland,  to  join  the 
temporal  vein  and  form  the  external  jugular. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  (Figs.  196  and  197)  (3rd  division 
of  6th)  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen  ovale  divides  into  a 
motor  and  a  sensory  portion,  the  latter,  however,  having  a  few  motor 
fibres  mingled  with  it. 

The  Motor  Portion  (Fig.  196)  with  wMch  there  are  also  sensory 
fibres,  is  of  small  size,  is  placed  externally  to  the  sensory  portion,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  running  with  the  cor- 
responding branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Its  branches 
are,  anterior  and  posterior  temporal  (2  &  3),  masseteric  (ji  S\  pterygoid 
and  buccal  (10),  and  are  difficult  to  find,  except  the  last,  which  is  of 
good  size,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  surface  of  the  buccinator,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  facial  nerve,  which  has  probably  most  to  do 
with  the  supply  to  that  muscle. 

The  Sensory  Portion  (Fig.  197)  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  internal 
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pterygoid  which  is  connected  with  the  otic  ganglion,  and'divides  close 
to  the  base  of  the  skull  into  three  trunks,  the  LingiuU  Nerve  (or  gus- 
tatory) the  most  anterior  ;  the  Inferior  DentcU  Nerve  (which  has  some 
motor  fibres)  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  Auriculo-Temporal  Nerve  most 
posterior  and  smallest. 

Fig.  196. 


[The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  is  to  be  carefully  dissected  out  from 
the  tough  fibrous  tissue  of  the  articulation,  and  traced  through  the 
parotid  to  the  pinna  and  temple.] 

Fig.  196.— Pterygo-maxillary  region  and  fifth  nerre  (from  Hirschfeld  and 
Leveill^.) 


1.  Temporal  fascia. 

2.  Temporal  muscle. 

8.  Temporal  oranches  of  auriculo- 
temporal nenre. 

4.  Anterior   deep   temporal   branch 

firom  buccal  nerre. 

5.  Posterior  deep  temporal  nerve. 

6.  PterygoideuB  extemus. 

7.  Beep  temporal  branch  of  masse- 

teric nerre  (inconstant). 

8.  Buccal  nerve. 

9.  Masseteric  nerve. 

10.  Buccal  branch  of  facial  (7th). 


11.  Auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

12.  Lineal  nerve. 

13.  Facial  nerve  (7th)  at  stylo-mas« 

toid  foramen. 

14.  Buccinator  muscle^ 

15.  Fterygoideus  intemus. 

16.  Supramaxillarv  branch  of  facial. 

17.  Inferior  dental  nerve. 

18.  Its  mental  branches. 

19.  Its  mjlo-hyoid  branch. 

20.  Infenor  dental  canal  opened. 

21.  Masseter  (turned  down). 
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The  Lingiud  or  Ghistatory  Nerve*  (Fig.  197,  i6)  lies  at  finS 
between  the  two  pterygoid  muacles,  and  then  passes  forward  between 
the  internal  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  fyterr- 
gold  muscle  ;  it  ¥rill  be  afterwards  traced  to  the  side  and  tip  of  the 

Fig.  197. 


*  Since  the  gloflso-pharyngeal  nenre  hai  been  condusiyely  shown  to  be  the 
special  nerve  of  taste,  it  is  desirable  that  the  term  "gustatory"  as  applied  to 
tte  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  should  be  abandoned. 


Fig.  197. — ^Third  or  inferior  maxillarr  division  of  the  fifth  nerre  (from 
Hirschfeld  and  Lereill^). 

16.  Linffual  nerve. 

17.  17.  Mylo-hyoid  nerre. 

18.  Inferior  dental  nerve. 


1.  Third  division  of  fifth  nerve. 

2.  First  division  of  fifth  nerve. 

3.  Superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

4.  Second  division  of  fifth  nerve. 

5.  Facial  nerve  (7th). 

6.  Meckel's  ganglion. 

7.  7.  Chorda  tympani. 

8.  ^(uscular  branches  (divided). 

9.  Auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

10.  Pterygoideus  extemus. 

11.  Middle  meningeal  artery. 

12.  Buccal  nerve. 

13, 13.  Internal  maxillary  artery. 

14.  Communicating  branch  of  lingual 

and  inferior  dental  nerves. 

15.  Pterygoideus  intemus. 


19.  Submaxillary    ganglion    on    the 

deep  portion   of   submaxillary 
gland. 

20.  Communication  between  fifth  and 

ninth  nerves. 

21.  Hypoglossal  nerve  (9th). 

22.  Incisor  branches  of  inferior  dental 

nerve. 

23.  Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

24.  Mental  branch  of  inferior  dental 

nerve. 

25.  Mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

26.  Anterior  belly  of  digastric. 
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tongue.  Beneath  the  external  pterygoid  the  nerve  is  joined  at  an 
acute  angle  by  the  small  chorda  tympani  nerve  (7),  a  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  passes  through  the  tym- 
panum between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  process 
of  the  incus,  and  emerges  through  the  canal  of  Huguier  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  Qlasserian  fissure,  to  which  it  should  now  be  traced. 

The  Inferior  Dental  Kerve  (Fig.  197,  18)  has  a  branch  of  com- 
munication with  the  lingual  trunk,  and  then  descends  upon  the 
pterygoideus  intemus,  and  afterwards  upon  the  internal  lateral 
ligament,  to  the  dental  foramen.  After  entering  the  bone  it 
supplies  all  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  either  directly  or  by  its 
incisor  branch  (22),  and  emei^ges  at  the  mental  foramen  with  its 
accompanying  artery.  Immediately  before  entering  the  dental 
foramen  it  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  (17),  which  pierces  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  with  the  accompanying  artery,  and,  after 
running  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  is  distributed 
on  the  cutaneous  surfeu^  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  also  supplies 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

The  Aurictdo-Temporal  Kerve  (Fig.  197,  9)  passes  horizontally 
backwards  behind  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  often 
has  two  roots  of  origin  which  embrace  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
It  then  turns  upwards  in  front  of  the  ear  through  the  parotid  gland, 
and  is  distributed  on  the  temple  (v.  p.  294).  It  gives  branches  to  the 
ear  (auricular),  to  the  parotid  (of  which  it  is  the  excitory  nerve  ac- 
cording to  Bernard),  and  to  the  joint ;  and  communicates  with  the 
fecial  nerve  and  with  the  sympathetic 

Thb  Subhaxillabt  Region. 

The  Submaxillary  region  has  been  partially  dissected  with  the 
anterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  is  seen  to  be  bounded  superficially 
by  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle  and  by  the  lower  jaw,  thus 
being  triangular  in  shape,  and  to  contain  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
a  portion  of  the  facial  artery. 

[The  facial  artery  is  to  be  divided  at  the  jaw  and  turned  back  with 
the  submaxillary  gland,  when  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forming  the 
floor  of  the  submaxillary  triangle  will  be  exposed,  and  on  its  sur- 
face will  be  seen  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  artery  and  nerve  derived 
from  the  inferior  dental  trunks,  the  artery  anastomosing  with  the 
submental  branch  of  the  faciaL  By  cutting  through  the  digastric 
muscle  at  its  insertion,  detaching  it  and  the  stylo-byoid  from  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  turning  them  back,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  will  be 
fully  exposed,  and  should  be  put  on  the  stretch  oy  means  of  a  hook 
attached  to  the  laiynx.] 
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The  Xylo-hyoid  Xuscle  (Fig.  197,  2$)  arises  from  the  mylo- 
hyoid ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  its  fibres  pass 
downwards  and  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  to  meet  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  median  tendon 
between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  lower  jaw,  thus  forming  the  floor  oi 
the  mouth. 

The  mylo-hyoid  is  an  elevator  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  supplied 
(with  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric)  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch 
of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

[The  mylo-hyoid  is  to  be  detached  from  the  lower  jaw  and  turned 
forward,  when  three  structures  will  be  seen  lying  in  the  following 
order  from  above  downwards  on  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  viz.  the 
lingual  nerve  [5th],  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland  with 
Wharton's  duct,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  [9th].  in  addition, 
immediately  below  the  9th  nerve  there  is  very  frequently  a  large 
vein  corresponding  to  the  lingual  artery.  In  front  of  the  hyo-gloesus 
will  be  seen  the  genio-hyoid  stretching  between  the  chin  and  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  together  with 
a  branch  (ranine)  of  the  lingual  artery.  The  jaw  beine  divided 
rust  externally  to  the  genio-hyoid  can  be  turned  up,  and  the  ton^e 
being  drawn  out  of  the  mouth,  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  forming 
the  ficenum  lingua  will  be  seen,  and  may  be  divided  so  as  to  allow  au 
the  parts  to  be  put  on  the  stretch  with  hooks  ;  the  dissection  can  be 
proceeded  with  by  cleaning  the  submaxillary  gland  and  its  duct] 

The  Submaxillary  Oland  (Fig.  197,  19)  consists  of  two  portions, 
one,  the  larger,  placed  superficially  on  the  mylo-hyoid  in  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle,  and  the  other  winding  round  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  mylo-hyoid  to  rest  on  the  hyo-glossus.  From  this 
deep  portion  the  duct  (Wharton's)  arises,  and  lies  at  first  between 
the  lingual  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  but  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hyo-glossns  will  be  found  ascending  beneath  the  lingual  nerve  to  lie 
at  a  higher  level  than  it.  If  followed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  the  duct  will  be  found  to  cross  again  over  the  lingual 
nerve  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  to  open  into  the  mouth  close  to 
the  frsenum  linguce. 

The  Sublingual  Oland  (Fig.  197)  is  seen  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  lies  on  the  genio-hyOiglossus 
close  to  Wharton's  duct,  into  which  several  of  its  ducts  (ductus 
Riviniani)  open,  the  others  opening  into  the  mouth  in  a  crescent  near 
the  frsenunu 

The  lan^ual  Kerve  (Fig.  198,  i)  (Gustatory  of  5th)  appears  at 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pterygoideus  intemus,  where  it  lies 
against  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  and  afterwards  runs  between 
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the  jaw  and  the  mucons  membiane  of  the  mouth  to  reach  the  hyo* 
glossus,  upon  which  it  is  at  first  placed  above  Wharton's  duct  and 
the  9th  neive.  Upon  the  hjo-glossus  it  crosses  the  duct  and  lies 
below  it,  but  if  followed  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  will  be  found  to 
pass  again  beneath  the  duct,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  side  and 

Fig.  198. 


tip  of  the  tongue,  supplying  the  fungiform  and  filiform  papilleB. 
Branches  of  communication  pass  across  the  hjo-glossus  to  the  9th 
nerve,  and  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  trunk,  opposite  the  deep 
portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland^  may  be  found  the  following 
ganglion. 

The  mbnuucillary  ganglion  (2)  is  of  small  size  and  lies  below  the 
lingual  nerve.  It  has  three  roots,  the  sensoiy  derived  from  the 
lingual ;  the  motor  from  the  facial  (7th)  by  means  of  the  chorda 

Fig.  198.— Nerves  of  the  tongue  (from  Hinchfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Lingual  nerve  (5th^.  10.  Oeoio-hyo-gloasuB. 

2.  Submaxillary  ganglion*  11.  OloBso-pnaryngeal  nerve* 
8.  Chorda  t^pani  nerve.  12.  Sublingual  artery. 

4.  Distribution  of  gloeeo-pharynffeal       13.  Stylo-pharyngeua. 

nerve  to  circumvallate  papul».       14.  Genio-hjroideus. 

5.  Facial  nerve  (7th).  15.  H^pogloaaal  nerve  (9th). 

6.  Distribution    of    lingual    nerve       16.  Distribution  of  nintn  nerve. 

(dth).  17*  Middle  oonitrictor  of  pharynxr 

7.  CommuoieationbetweeiilMnaland      18,  Hyoidbone* 

glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  19.  Hjo-glossus, 

8.  RaJitne  artery.  20.  Tiingiml  artery. 

9.  Stylo-gloBsus. 

B  B  2 
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iympani,  which  is  prolonged  on  the  lingoal  nerve  to  the  ganglion  ; 
and  a  sympathetic  root  from  the  plexus  on  the  facial  arteiy.  The 
branches  of  distribution  are  given  to  the  submaxillary  glauiL  The 
chorda  tympani  is  afterwards  prolonged  to  the  inferior  lingaalia 
muscle  of  the  tongue. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  198,  15)  (9th)*  has  been  aecn 
crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  triangle,  after  hooking  round 
„.^^  the  occipital  artery,  to  dis- 

°*       '  ^  appear  beneath   the    poste- 

rior border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid. It  is  now  seen  to 
lie  on  the  hyo-glossus,  which 
separates  it  &om  the  lingual 
artery,  and  after  communi- 
cating with  the  lingual  nerve, 
it  passes  on  to  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  muscle  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue. 
It  gives  branches  in  this  part 
of  its  course  to  the  stylo- 
glossus, hyo-glossus,  genio- 
hyoid, and  genio-hyo-glo68U8 
muscles,  and  also  to  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  of  the  tongue 
itself. 

The    Hyo-OlossuA   (Fig. 

199,  6)  is  a  square  muscle 

which  arises  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  close  to  the  median 

line,  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  whole  length  of  its  great  comu,  and 

*  Lingual  nerve  of  Hftrrison. 

Fig.  199.— Styloid  muscles  and  muscles  of  the  tongue  (fhim  Wilson). 

..1.  Temporal  bone  of  the  left  side.  9.  Stylo-glossus   with   part   of   the 

2.  2.  Tae  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  stylo-maxillary  ligament 

dividea  at  its  symphysis;  the  10.  Stylo-hyoid. 

left  side  having  been  removed.  11.  Stylo-i>har}'ngeuB. 

3.  Tongue.  12.  Os  hyoides. 

4.  Genio-hyoid.  13.  Thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

5.  Genio-hyo-glossus.  14.  Thyroid  cartilage. 

6.  Hyo-glossus ;     its     basio-glossus  15.  Thyro-hyoid  muscle  arising  from 

portion.  ike  oblique  line  of  the  myroid 

7.  Its  kerato>glos8U8  portion.  cartilage. 

8.  -Anterior  tibres  of  the  lingualis       16.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

issuing  from  between  the  hyo-       17.  Crico-thjToid  membrane, 
glossus  and  gcnio-hyo-glossus.        18.  Trachea. 

19.  Commencement  of  the  ccsophagut. 
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fiom  the  lesser  como.  It  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where 
its  fibres  decussate  with  those  of  the  stylo-glossus.  It  is  sometime^ 
described  as  consisting  of  three  separate  portions — ^basio-glossus, 
kerato-glossus,  and  chondro-glossus. 

The  hyo-gioesQs  draws  the  sides  of  the  tongue  downward.  It  is 
tupplied  by  the  9th  nerve. 

The  Stylo-OlossuB  (Fig.  199,  9)  arises  from  near  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  and  from  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  passing 
obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  reaches  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
into  which  it  is  inserted,  decussating  with  the  hyo-glossus  and  joining 
the  fibres  of  the  linguaUs. 

The  stylo>glo88us  raises  the  maigins  of  the  tongue  and  draws  it 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  therefore  back  into  the  mouth  when  it 
has  been  protruded,  thus  assisting  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus.    It  is  supplied  by  the  9th  nerve. 

The  Stylo-Pharyngeus  (Fig.  199,  11)  arises  from  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process  on  its  inner  side,  and  passes  downward  to  disappear 
between  the  upper  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  opposite 
the  hyoid  bone.  Its  insertion  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the 
pharynx.* 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  is  supplied  by  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve, 
which  winds  round  its  posterior  border. 

[The  hyo-glossus  is  to  be  divided  near  the  hyoid  bone  to  expose 
the  lingual  artery,  the  branches  of  which  are  to  be  cleaned.  The 
tongue  l)eing  put  on  the  stretch,  all  remains  of  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  cenio -hyoid  and  cenio-hyo-glossus  muscles  are  to  be 
removed  and  the  muscles  cleanect.] 

The  Lingual  Artery  (Fig.  200)  has  been  seen  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  anterior  triangle,  viz.  from  its  origin  from  the  external  carotid 
until  crossed  by  the  hyo-glossus.  It  was  crossed  by  the  hyo-glossus, 
digastric,  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
and  is  now  seen  to  lie  against  the  origin  of  the  middle  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx  immediately  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  to  pass  on 
to  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

Its  branches  are  four  in  number : — 

*  It  will  assist  the  student  in  remembering  the  origins  of  the  muscles  from 
the  styloid  process  if  he  notice  that  the  origins  are  inversely  as  the  insertions, 
i.e.  that  the  muscle  which  arises  highest  i«  inserted  lowest  down.  Thus  the 
order  of  the  origins  from  above  downwards  is  stjlo-pharyngeus,  ttylo-byoid^ 
and  stylo-gloflsus. 
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1.  The  Hy<nd  (13)  branch  rana  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
hjoid  bone. 

2.  The  Donalit  lingua:  (3)  ascends  beneath  the  hyo-glossos  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

3.  The  StMingwd  (8)  generally  of  good  size,  comes  off  at  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus,  and  is  directed  to  the  chin  1 

Fig.  200. 


the  genio-hyo-gloBsus,  which  muscle  it  supplies,  together  with  the 
sublingual  gland. 

4.  The  Ranine  (2)  is  the  termination  of  the  lingual  artery,  and 
after  leaving  the  genio-hyo-glossus  enters  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  to  be  continued  in  its  substance  to  the  tip,  where  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

Svagery, — The  lingual  artery  can  be  most  conveniently  tied  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric  and  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  by  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus  horizontally 
near  the  hyoid  bone.  A  curved  incision  from  the  symphysis  menti 
to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
will  expose  the  lower  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  must 
be  drawn  upwards  so  as  to  expose  the  digastric  muscle.    The  9th 

Fig.  200. — Lingual  artery  and  branches  (from  Hinchfeld  and  Leveille). 

1.  Stylo-glo88U8.  7,7.  Hyo-glotsus  (cut). 

2.  Ranine  artery.  8.  Subun^ud  artery. 

5.  Dorsalis  linguse  artery.  9.  External  carotid  artery. 
4.  6enio-hyo>gloaau8  muflole.  11.  Lingual  artery. 

6.  Middle  constrictor.  13,  Hyoid  branch, 
6,  Oenio-byoid  muscle. 
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nerve,  with  an  accompanying  yein,  being  diawn  npwaxds,  the  hyo- 
glossos  will  be  seen  and  can  be  divided*  The  author  has  on  two 
occasions  tied  the  lingual  artery  without  difficulty  by  this  method, 
which  is  much  more  satiBiactory  than  attempting  to  find  the  vessel 
opposite  the  great  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  which  its  relation  is 
uncertain. 

The  Lingiud  Vein  has  branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
artery,  and  passes  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  to  open  into  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  large  vein  lies  super- 
ficially to  the  hyo-glossus,  in  addition  to  a  smaller  vein  accompanying 
the  artery. 

The  Gtonio-hyoid  muscle  (Fig.  200,  6)  arises  from  the  lower  of 
the  two  genial  (or  mental)  tubercles  close  to  the  symphysis  menti, 
and  passes  downwards  immediately  beneath  the  mylo-hyoid  and 
close  to  the  median  line,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 

The  Oenio-hyo-glossiis  muscle  (Fig.  200,  4)  arises  from  the 
upper  of  the  genial  tubercles,  and  is  triangidar  or  ilBui-shaped, 
being  inserted  dose  to  the  median  line  all  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  above  the  genio- 
hyoid. 

The  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glossus  are  elevators  of  the  hyoid 
bone  or  depressors  of  the  jaw,  as  they  alternately  take  their  fixed 
point  above  or  below.  The  genio-hyo-glossus  has  an  important 
action  on  the  tongue,  the  posterior  and  middle  fibres  drawing  up 
the  hyoid  bone  and  thrusting  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth  (and  to 
the  opposite  side  if  acting  singly),  and  the  anterior  fibres  drawing 
the  tongue  into  the  mouth  again,  being  assisted  by  the  stylo-glossus. 
Both  the  genio-hyoid  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus  are  supplied  by  the 
9th  nerve. 

The  Stylo-maxillary  Ligament  (Fig.  194,  6)  will  be  seen 
attached  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  is  turned  up.  It  is  a  process 
of  deep  cervical  fascia  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process 
(where  it  gives  origin  to  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus),  and  inserted 
into  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is  much 
widened.  It  intervenes  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands. 

The  Stylo-hyoid  Ligament  is  a  narrow  band  passing  from  the 
styloid  process  to  the  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  where  it  gives 
origin  to  fibres  of  the  middle  constrictor.  It  is  frequently  ossified 
to  a  considerable  extent 

The  Inferior  Palatine  and  Tonsillitic  branches  of  the  facial 
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artery  can  be  seen  ascending,  the  former  between  the  stylo-glo 
and  stylo-phaTTngeus  muscles,  and  the  latter  either  with  it  or 
between  the  stylo-glossus  and  pterygoideus  intemns,  to  the  ontside 
of  the  pharynx,  where  they  lie  upon  the  superior  constrictor.  Thej 
will  be  more  fully  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Olosso-pharyngeal  Nerve  (Fig.  198,  ii)  (8th)  is  seen 
emeigmg  from  between  the  jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery, 
and  winding  round  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  ;  if  the  stykn 
glossus  be  now  divided,  the  nerve  may  be  followed  beneath  that 
muscle  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  where  it  supplies  the  papiUa 
circumvallatce.  It  gives  branches  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  to  the 
pharynx  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  will  be  again  seen  in  another 
dissection. 


Deep  Dissection  of  the  Side  of  the  Neck. 

On  one  side  only  of  the  subject  it  will  be  useful  to  make  a  de^p 
dissection,  bringing  into  view,  from  the  side,  parts  which  will  be 
afterwards  seen  from  behind  in  the  dissection  of  the  pharynx. 

[Divide  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  cut 
through  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves  and  reflect  Uiem 
carefully  tipwards.  The  branch  to  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  can  now  be 
traced  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  and  in  close  connec- 
tion with  it  may  possibly  be  found  a  small  pink  body,  the  otic 
ganglion.] 

The  Otic  Ganglion  (Fig.  201)  is  a  minute  body  which  receives 
its  motor  root  from  the  internal  pterygoid  nerve  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  Its  sensory  root  may  be  traced  from 
the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  where  it  embraces  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  and  a  second  sensory  root  is  derived  from  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  ( Jacobson*s  nerve)  through  the  small  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  of  Arnold,  connected  with  the  facial  trunk. 
The  sympathetic  root  also  enters  the  ganglion  behind,  coming  frY)m 
that  upon  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  A  branch  passes  from  the 
ganglion  forwards  and  downwards  to  the  tensor  palati  muscle,  and 
ano^er  backwards  to  the  tensor  tympani 

[The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  to  be  cut  through  and  removed 
from  its  attachment  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pteiygoid 
plate.  The  tensor  palati  lying  npon  the  internal  pterygoid  mate 
will  now  be  exposed,  and  posterior  to  it  the  superior  constrictor 
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of  the  phaiynx  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  lying  upon 
it] 

The  Ascending  Pharyngeal  Artery  (Fig.  203,  9)  can  now  be  traced 
from  the  external  carotid  artery  near  its  ohgin,  and  lies  between  the 
internal  carotid  and  the  pharynx.  It  gives  branches  to  the  prever- 
tebral muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  cervical  artery,  and 
near  the  base  of  the  skull  divides  into  pharyngeal  and  meningeal 
branche-s. 

The  meningeal  branches  are  very  small  and  enter  the  skull  by  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  and  the  foramen  jugulare,  to  supply  the 
duramatei; 

The  pharyngeal  branches  supply  the  pharynx,  and  turn  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  to  supply  the  palate.  A 
palatine  branch  also  accompanies  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati 
muscle. 

The  Tensor  Palati  (Fig.  207,  6)  is  now  seen  in  part,  and  will 
be  more  fully  exposed  by  cutting  away  the  external  pterygoid  plate 
with  bone-forceps.  Its  vertical  fibres  covering  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate  arise  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  internal  plate, 
and  slightly  from  the  under  surface  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  tendon  winds  round 
the  hamular  process  to  its  insertion  into  the  palate ;  but  this  is 
obscured  at  present  by  the  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  superior 
constrictor  to  the  internal  pterygoid  plate. 

The  Superior  Constrictor  of  the  Pharynx  (Fig.  201,  i)  is  now 
seen  arising  from  the  lower  third  of  the  internal  pteiygoid  plate,  and 
from  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  from  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator  ;  from 
the  inner  smface  of  the  lower  jaw  above  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  slightly  from  the  side  of  the  tongue.  The 
fibres  curve  backwards,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  muscle  and 
the  base  of  the  skull  in  which  the  fibrous  bag  of  the  pharynx  is 
visible,  to  be  inserted  in  the  median  raphe. 

[In  order  to  complete  a  side-view  of  the  Internal  Carotid,  Jugular 
Vein,  and  Eighth  nerve  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  remains 
of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  external  carotid 
artery,  cutting  it  above  the  origin  of  the  ascending  pluuyngeal 
branch.  The  stylo-glossus,  which  has  been  alr^idy  dissected,  will 
now  be  thoroughly  exposed  and  should  be  carefully  removed,  when 
the  Giosso-phaiyngeal  nerve  lying  upon  the  stylo-pharyngeus  will  be 
seen]. 
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The  OloMO-pharyngreal  Kerve  (Fig.  201,  2)  leaves  the  jugoUr 
foramen  in  front  of  tiie  pneumo-gastric,  and  arches  forward  over  the 
internal  carotid  artery  to  the  stjlo-pharyngens  muscle,  against  which 
it  liea  Opposite  the  base  of  the  tongue  it  turns  forward  across  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  beneath  the  stylo-glossus,  and  has  been  traced  to 

Fig.  201. 


the  base  of  the  tongue  of  which  it  ib  the  special  nerve  (p.  376). 
The  connections  and  branches  of  the  nerve  will  be  subs^uently 
dissected. 

The  Stylo-pharjrngeuB  Huacle  (Fig.  201,  3)  is  now  fully  ex- 
posed in  its  upper  part.  It  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  root 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passing  obliquely 
forwards  and  downwards  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  between 

Fig.  201.— The  deep  vesselB  and  nenres  of  the  bate  of  the  skull  (firom 
Hiraohfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Superior  oonitrictor  of  pharynx.  6.  Hjrpogloesal     nerve,    communi- 

2.  Oloaio-pharyngeal  nerve.  eating  with  ttnt  cervical. 

3.  Stylo-pimryngeus.  7.  Lingual  nerve  (5th). 

4.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve.  8.  Superior  cervical  ganglion* 
6,  Stylo-glofisufl.  9.  Hypoffloesal  nerve. 

10.  Spinal- accessor}'  nerve. 
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the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  it  disappears  between  the 
superior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  will  be  subse- 
quently followed  to  its  insertion. 

The  Stylo-hyoid  liis^ament  lies  between  the  stylo-glossus  and 
Btylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  gives  origin  to  some  fibres  of  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  tip  of 
the  styloid  process,  and  below  to  the  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

JThe  styloid  process  is  to  be  cut  through  at  its  base  and  turned 
aside  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  when  the  careful  removal  of  a 
process  of  fascia  will  expose  the  internal  carotid,  the  lugidar 
vein,  and  the  eighth  pair  up  to  the  base  of  the  skull ;  with  the  loop 
between  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  and  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic] 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  fFig.  201)  commences  at  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  usually  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  at  first  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  carotid,  and,  like  it,  is  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  platysma  muscles,  and  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve  with 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles.  It  then  lies  behind  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  and  is  crossed  by  the  styloid  process  and  the  stylo - 
pharyngeus  muscle,  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  pharyn- 
geal branch  of  the  vagus.  Posteriorly  it  rests  against  the  sympathetic 
trunk  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  The  pneumo- 
gastiic  nerve  and  internal  jugular  vein  lie  to  its  outer  side  in  the 
whole  of  its  course,  and  to  the  inner  side  is  the  pharynx  with  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

The  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which 
it  will  be  subsequently  traced. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  (Fig.  201)  commences  outside 
the  skull  by  the  junction  of  the  lateral  with  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus,  and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  and  common  carotids 
in  the  neck,  with  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves  intervening,  and  in 
front  of  the  rectus  capitis  lateralis.  It  receives  no  branch  above  the 
hyoid  bone,  but  below  that  level  it  receives  the  superior  thyroid, 
lingual,  facial,  occipital,  pharyngeal  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and 
joins  the  subclavian  vein  to  form  the  innominate  or  biachio-cephalic 
vein  (p.  335). 

The  Pneumo-gastric  Nerve  or  Vagus  (Fig.  201,  4)  leaves  the 
skull  at  the  foramen  jugidare  in  front  of  the  vein,  and  in  the  same 
sheath  as  the  spinal-accessory  nerve.    It  follows  the  carotid  artery, 
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lying  between  it  and  the  jngolar  vein,  and  close  to  the  skoll  is  joined 
by  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal-accessory  nerve,  and  expands 
to  form  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk,  from  which  the  two  following 
branches  can  now  be  traced. 

The  pharyngeal  branch  (Fig.  180,  3,)  receives  a  branch  from  the 
spinal-accessory  nerve  and  then  passes  in  front  of  (or  behind)  the 
internal  carotid  artery  to  the  pharynx,  where  it  joins  the  pharyngeal 
plexus  (p.  388). 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (Fig.  180,  9)  takes  an  oblique  course 
behind  the  internal  carotid  to  the  thyro-hyoid  mepibrane.  The 
cranial  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  will  be  subsequently  described 
(p.  386). 

The  Spinal-accessory  Nerve  (Fig.  201,  10)  leaves  the  jugular 
foramen  in  the  sheath  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  with  which  it 
has  communicating  branches.  It  gives  branches,  by  means  of  the 
accessory  part  which  joins  the  vagus  in  the  jugular  foramen,  to  join 
the  pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus.  The 
principal  or  spinal  part  passes  over  or  under  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  pierces  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  to  end  in  the  trapezius. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  201,  6)  emerging  at  the  anterior 
condyloid  foramen,  comes  forward  between  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
spinal-accessory  nerves,  and  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery.  It 
has  branches  of  communication  with  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  also  ^vith  the  first  spinal  nerve.  Its  distribution  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  has  been  already  seen  (p.  372). 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis  (Fig.  202, 8)  is  now  seen  from  the 
side  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  vertebral  artery.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  under  surface  of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

[By  carefully  removing  the  rectus  lateralis,  the  small  anterior  branch 
of  the  first  cervical  nerve  may  be  found  upon  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  forming  a  loop  with  the  second  nerve.] 

The  First  Cervical  Nerve  (sub-occipital  nerve)  (Fig.  201)  has 
a  small  anterior  division,  which  leaves  the  posterior  division  on  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  It  runs  forward  beneath  the  vertebral 
artery,  and  lies  on  the  anterior  arch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  rectus 
lateralis,  which  it  supplies,  giving  also  branches  to  the  pneumo-gastric 
and  ninth  nerves,  and  the  superior  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  In 
front  of  the  vertebrae  the  first  nerve  forms  a  loop  with  the  second 
cervical  nerve,  which  is  much  larger. 

The  Superior  Cervical  Ganglion  (Fig.  201,  8)  of  the  sym* 
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pathetic  can  now  be  seen,  and  has  been  already  described  (p.  343). 
It  will  be  much  more  satisfactonlj  examined  later  on,  from  behind. 

Prevertebral  Ebgion. 

[The  carotid  arteries,  with  the  jugiilar  veins  and  the  pneumo-gastric 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  to  be  divided  at  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  trachea  with  the  oesophagus  is  to  be  severed  a 
little  lower  down.  The  neck  is  then  to  be  bent  forcibly  backwu<d 
80  as  to  make  the  cut  surface  of  the  skull  rest  upon  the  table,  and 
the  oesophagas  and  trachea  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  being  drawn 
forcibly  forward,  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  pharynx  and  the 
front  of  the  vertebral  column  is  to  be  cautiously  dissected  through, 
until  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  exposed.  The  saw 
is  now  to  be  applied  close  behind  the  mastoid  process,  and  an  oblique 
cut  made,  whicn  is  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
temporal  bone  into  the  jugular  foramen,  and  prolonged  through  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  to  the  cut  which  was  made  in 
removing  tne  brain.  A  smiilar  cut  having  been  made  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  broad  chisel  is  to  be  applied  to  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone  where  it  is  exposed  behind  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  to  be 
divided.  The  chisel  being  again  applied  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line  will  unite  this  cut  with  those  made  by  the  saw,  and  the  prepara- 
tion will  then  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
skull  with  the  pharynx  and  deep  vessels  and  nerves  is  to  be  wrapped 
up  for  subsequent  examination,  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull  are  now  to  be 
examined.] 

The  Scalene  muscles  have  been  seen  already  in  part,  but  can  now 
be  fully  dissected. 

The  ScalenuB  Anticus  (Fig.  202,  2)  oruef  from  the  tubercle  on 
the  inner  border  and  upper  surfisce  of  the  first  rib  (scalene  tubercle)| 
and  ascends  to  be  ituerted  into  the  anterior  tubercles  on  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  drd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae.  The 
phrenic  nerve  will  probably  still  be  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  muscle,  and  behind  it  the  brachial  nerves  emeige  and  the  sub- 
clavian artery  passes. 

The  ScalenuB  Hedius  (Fig.  202,  7)  lies  behind  the  brachial 
nerves,  arising  from  the  rough  marking  upon  the  upper  surfece  of  the 
first  rib  behind  the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery.  It  ascends  to 
be  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  lower  six  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  ScalenuB  PosticuB  (Fig.  202),  which  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  muscles,  arises  from  a  rough  mark  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
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second  rib,  posterior  to  the  attachmest  of  the  serratos  rnagnus ;  and 

is  inmrUd  into  the  posterior  tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of 

the  lowest  three  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  BectuB  Capitis  Antiens  Major  (Fig.  202,  i)  arises  from  the 

anterior  tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  3rd,  4thy  5thy 

and    6th   cervical  vertebrae  {ihn^ 
Fig.  202.  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of 

the  scalenus  anticus),  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  under  surface  of  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone 
close  to  the  median  line.  The  in- 
sertions of  this  and  the  foUowing^ 
muscles  are  very  generally  damaged 
by  the  division  of  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

The  Bectus  Capitis  Anticus 
Minor  (Fig.  202,  4)  is  beneath  the 
preceding  muscle,  which  must  be 
turned  aside  to  show  iU  It  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  lateral  mass 
of  the  atlas,  and  partly  from  its 
transverse  process,  and  ascends 
obliquely  inwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  under  surface  of  the 
basUar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  posterior  to  and  further  from 

the  median  line  than  the  rectus  major. 
The  Bectus  Capitis  Lateralis  (Fig.  202,  8)  is  now  exposed, 

although  not  a  prevertebral  muscle.     It  arises  from  the  upper  surface 

of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under 

surface  of  the  jugiilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.    It  separates  the 

internal  jugular  vein  from  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  Longos  Colli  (Fig.  202)  lies  on  the  front  of  the  cervical 

vertebrae,  and  is  most  conveniently  divided  into  three  portions,  two 

oblique  and  one  vertical. 

Fig.  202.— Prevertebral  muBcles  of  the  neck  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  6.  Vertical  portion  of  longiis  colb*. 

2.  Scalenus  anticus.  7.  Scalenus   medius:   behind   which 

3.  Lower  oblique  part  of  the  longus  is  seen  the  scalenus  posticus. 

colli  of  the  n^ht  side.  8.  Sectus  lateralis,  left  side. 

4.  Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.  9.  One  of  the  intertransrersales. 

5.  Upper  obhque  portion  of  the  longoi 

colli. 
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The  inferior  oblique  portion  (3)  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  passes  obliquely  upward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  transyerse  processes  of  the  5th  and  6th  cervical 
vertebras. 

The  superior  oblique  portion  (5)  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  on 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  drd,  4th,  and  5th  cervical  vertebrse^ 
and  passes  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas. 

The  vertical  portion  (6)  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  lower 
cervical  and  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
bodies  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cervical  vertebne. 

All  the  prevertebral  muscles  draw  fomard  the  upper  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  or  bow  the  head,  when  acting  symmetrically ;  or 
when  the  muscle  of  one  side  acts  alone,  it  draws  the  spine  to  that 
side.  The  scalene  muscles,  when  the  vertebrae  are  fixed,  act  upon  the 
ribs  and  raise  them,  thus  being  ordinary  muscles  of  inspiration.  The 
scaleni  and  longus  colli  are  supplied  by  branches  derived  from  the 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  close  to  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
The  recti  antici  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  and 
second  cervical,  and  the  rectus  lateralis  by  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
fiist  cervical  nerve. 

The  small  InUrfransverse  muscles  may  be  seen  between  the  trans- 
verse processes.  The  anterior  ones  pass  between  the  anterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes,  and  the  x>08terior  ones  have  been  already 
seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  back.  Between  them  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves  appear. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  will  be  seen  between  the  scalenus  anticus 
and  the  longus  colli  muscles,  and  may  be  more  conveniently  traced 
through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  now  thaji  at  an 
earlier  period  (v.  p.  337^ 

Dissection  op  the  Pharynx. 

Before  dissecting  the  anterior  half  of  the  skull  with  the  pharynx, 
the  dissector  should  examine  the  fauces  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx 
from  the  mouth.  The  soft  palate  with  the  uvula  in  the  median  line 
will  be  readily  recognised,  and  passing  from  the  soft  palate  on  each 
side  will  be  seen  the  two  pillars  of  the  fauces  with  the  tonsil  between 
them.  The  anterior  pillar  extends  from  the  soft  x>alate  to  the  tongue, 
being  vertical  in  direction,  and  formed  by  the  palato-glossus  muscle. 
The  posterior  pillar  passes  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  lost  in  the 
pharynx,  being  formed  by  the  palato-pharyngeua  muscle.    The  tonsil 
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ii  generally  mtich  shrunken  in  a  subject  vrhich  has  arrived  at  thu 
fttage  of  dissection. 

[The  pharynx  and  tipper  part  of  the  cesophagus  are  to  be  carefuDT 
distended  with  cotton  wool  or  tow,  and  the  preparation  beinj?  placed 
with  the  face  downwards,  is  to  be  secured  over  a  small  block  with 
hooks,  one  set  of  which  should  draw  the  oesophagus  down  and  keq[> 
the  pharynx  tense.  The  vessels  and  nerves  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
are  to  be  examined  before  the  muscular  bag  itself  is  dissected.] 

The  vessels  and  nerves  now  to  be  examined  have  all  been  aeen  in 
part  in  previous  dissections,  and  then  from  either  the  front  or  the 
side.  They  are  now  all  seen  from  behind,  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind  thoroughly,  or  it  will  lead  to  misconception  of  the  description. 
The  section  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  seldom  precisely  similar  on 
the  two  sides,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  advisable  therefore  to 
trace  the  parts  first  brought  into  view  on  one  side,  and  the  carotid 
artery,  etc,  on  the  other,  as  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  203). 

The  Sympathetic  Nerve  (Fig.  203)  with  its  superior  and  middle 
cervical  ganglia  is  at  once  exposed,  and  some  of  its  branches  may  be 
very  conveniently  traced 

The  Superior  cervical  ganglion  (12)  is  fusiform,  and  nearly  an  inch 
in  length.  It  lies  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  has  small 
branches  of  communication  with  the  following  cranial  nerves — the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  the  pneumo-gastrio,  and  the  hypoglossaL  The 
branches  of  communication  with  the  cervical  nerves  have  been 
already  seen  (p.  343).  The  branches  of  distribution  are,  (1)  the 
iiervi  vwlleSf  distributed  upon  the  external  carotid  artety  and  its 
branches  ;  (2)  the  pharyngeal  branch,  which  can  now  be  traced  to  the 
pharynx,  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus ; 
(3)  Ihe  laryngeal  branch  to  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  (4)  the 
superior  cardiac  nerve,  which  has  been  already  seen. 

The  Middle  cervical  ganglion  (18)  is  of  small  size,  and  gives  off  (1) 
thyroid  branches  upon  the  inferior  thyroid  arteiy,  and  (2)  the  middU 
cardiac  nerve  (Fig.  181). 

The  Ninth  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  203,  10)  is  necessarily 
ent  off  at  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  in  making  the  dissection, 
and  should  therefore  be  traced  from  below,  where  it  will  be  found  in 
relation  with  the  occipital  artery.  The  nerve  is  at  first  posterior  to 
the  internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  then  passes  between 
them;  and  also  between  the  pneumo-gastric  and  spinal-accessoiy 
nerves,  with  the  former  of  which  it  has  a  communication,  as  well  as 
with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  A  small 
branch,  connected  with  the  ninth  nerve  at  one  end  and  loose  at  the 
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otber,  is  the  communicating  branch  from  the  first  and  second  cervical 
nerves  (Fig.  204,  19). 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  (Fig.  203,  8)  commences  outside 
the  skull  by  the  junction  of  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus.  Its  course  in  the  neck  has  been  already  seen,  and  it 
should  now  be  divided  close  to  the  skull  and  removed. 

The  Spinal-acceBSory  Nerve  (Fig.  203,  6)  emerges  from  the 


foramen  jugulare,  where  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  (Fig.  204,  4). 


Fig.  203. — Dimection  of  the  pharynx  with  the  carotid  vessels  and  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  sympathetic  nerves  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Fibrous  bag  of  phar>'nx.  13.  Stemo-mastoid. 

2,  2.  Qlosso-pharj-ngeal  nerve.  14.  Pharyngeal  branch  of  pneumo* 

3.  Posterior  belly  of  digastric.  gastric. 

4,  4.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve.  lo.  Middle  constrictor  of  pharynx. 
6,  Bplenius  capitis.  16.  Superior  laryngeal  ncn'e. 

6.  Spinal-accessory  nerve.  17.  Common  carotid  arter}'. 

7.  Superior  constrictor  of  pharynx.  18.  Middle  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 

8.  Internal  jugular  vein.  19.  Inferior  constrictor  of  pharynx. 


9.  Ascending  pharyngeal  arter}*. 
10.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 


20.  Cardiac  nerves. 

21.  Gilsophagus. 


11.  8tylo-pharyngeus.  22.  Becurrcnt  laryngeal  nei re. 

12.  Supenor  ganglion  of  sympathetic 


0  o 
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The  Pneumo-ffastric  Nerve  (Fig.  203,  4)  leaves  the  foramen 
jugulare  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  spinal-accessory  nerve,  with  which  it 

has  communicating  branches. 
^-  204.  T^Q  ganglia  are  found  upon 

the  pneumo-gastric  nerve, 
viz.,  the  superior  or  ganglion 
of  the  root,  and  the  inferior 
or  ganglion  of  the  trunk. 

The  ganglion  of  the  root  is 
very  small,  and  is  placed  in 
the  jugular  foramen.  It  has 
minute  branches  of  commu- 
nication with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, spinal-accessory, 
sympathetic,  and  facial  nerves. 
The  communication  with  the 
latter  is  through  a  minute 
auricular  branch,  which  enters 
a  hole  within  the  jugular 
foasa,  and  passes  through  the 
temporal  bone  to  the  pinna 
(Fig.  204,  17). 

The  ganglion  of  the  trunk  is 
nearly  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
pink  colour,  and  has  branches 
of  communication  with  the 
hypoglossal,  the  sympathetic, 
and  the  loop  of  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves.  It 
gives  off  the  following 
branches : — 

1.  The  pharyngeal  branch  oj 
the  pneumo-gastric  (14),  which 
receives  a  communicating 
branch  from  the  spinal-acoe»- 
sory  nerve,  and  then  passes 
in    front    of    (or  sometimes 


Fig.  204.— Diagram  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  sympathetic  nerves  (from 
Hinchfeld  and  Leveille). 

1.  Facial  nenre.  3.  Pneumo-gastric  nenre. 

2.  Qlosso-pharjugeal  nerve  with  its      4.  Spinal-accessory  nerve. 

petrous  ganglion.  6.  Hypoglossal  nenre. 
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behind)  the  intenial  carotid  arteiy  to  the  pharynx,  where  it  aarists 
in  forming  the  pharyngeal  plexus  upon  the  middle  constrictor  muscle 
<Fig.  204,  21). 

2.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (i6),  which  takes  an  oblique  course 
behind  the  internal  carotid  to  the  larynx,  where  it  has  been  already 
eeen  to  give  off  the  external  laryngeal  branch,  and  then  to  pierce  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  (Fig.  204,  22). 

The  OloBSO-pharyngeal  Nerve  (Fig.  203,  2)  lies  in  a  little 
special  notch  in  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  bone  as  it  leaves  the 
jugular  foramen,  being  thus  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  eighth 
nerve.  It  then  passes  forward  over  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
reaches  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  at  the  lower  border  of  which  it 
has  already  been  seen  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and  has  been 
traced  to  the  tongue  (p.  376). 

It  presents  two  small  ganglia,  one  at  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen, 
the  mperiar  or  jugular  ganglion,  which  is  of  very  small  size,  and  the 
other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  foramen,  which  is  larger,  and  is  called 
the  inferior  ot  petrous  ganglion  or  ganglion  ofAndersch  (Fig.  204,  2). 

The  upper  ganglion  involves  only  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve, 
but  they  all  pass  through  the  lower  ganglion. 

The  lower  ganglion  has  branches  of  communication  with  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve,  one  going  to  its  superior  ganglion,  and  another 
to  the  auricular  nerve  ;  also  with  the  superior  ganglion  of  the  sjrm- 
pathetic ;  and  with  the  facial  nerve  by  a  branch  which  pierces  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  (Fig.  204,  25). 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  gives  off  the  following  branches  in 
its  course  to  the  tongue  : — 

1.  Carotid  branches,  which  join  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  that  vessel. 
And  communicate  with  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric 

2.  Muscular  branches  to  the  s^lo-pharyngeus. 

6.  Superior    cenrical    ganglion    of      17.  Auricular  nenre  of  pneumo-^^astric. 

sympathetic.  18.  Junction  of  pneumo-gastnc  with 

7.  Loop  between  1ft  and  2nd  cenrical  spinal  accessory. 

nerves.  19.  Junction  of  9th  nenre  and  1st 

8.  Carotid  branch  of  sympathetic.  cenrical  nerve. 

9.  Tympanic  nerve  (JacoDson).  20.  Junction  of  mastoid   branch   of 

10.  Its  branch  to  carotid  plexus.  spinal-aooessory  and  2nd  oer» 

11.  Its  branch  to  Eustachian  tube.  vioal  nenre. 

12.  Its  branch  to  fenestra  oralis.  21.  Phar3mgeal  plexus. 

13.  Its  branch  to  fenestra  rotunda.  22.  Superior  lu-yngeal  nenre. 

14.  Its  union  with  small  superficial  23.  xternal  lar^{^  nerre. 

petrosal  nenre.  24.  Middle  cenrical  ganglion  of  sym- 

15.  Its  union  with  large  superficial  pathetic. 

petrosal  nenre.  25.  Junction  of  digastric  nenre  (7th) 

16.  Otic  ganglion.  with  glosso-pluuyngeal. 

c  c  2 
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3.  Pharyngeal  braneheSf  which,  aadst  in  fonnmg  the  phaiyBgeal 
plexus. 

4.  Tongillitic  branches  to  the  tonsils  and  the  soft  palate, 

5.  Lingual  branches. 

[By  cautiously  cutting  away  the  temporal  bone  with  the  hone- 
forceps,  the  dissector  may,  in  a  favourable  subject,  see  some  of  the 
branches  of  Jacobson's  nerve.] 

The  Tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  (Jacobeon'» 
nerve)  (Fig.  204,  9)  arises  from  the  petrous  ganglion,  and  enters  an 
aperture  in  the  ridge  of  bone  between  the  carotid  foramen  and  the 
jugular  fossa.  It  pierces  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  and  grooves  the 
promontory  on  its  inner  wall,  giving  branches  to  the  fenestra  ovalis 
(12),  the  fenestra  rotunda  (13),  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum and  Eustachian  tube  (11). 

The  communicating  branches  of  Jacobson's  nerve  are  three  in 
number;  one  joining  the  carotid  plexus  in  the  carotid  canal (10); 
the  second  joining  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (15);  and  the 
third  running  through  the  temporal  bone  toi  end  in  the  otic  ganglion 
as  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  of  Arnold  (14}.  {See  also 
Fig.  212.) 

Opportunity  may  be  taken  at  this  point  to  examine  the  ossicles  of 
the  tympanum  (p.  407). 

The  Pharyngeal  Plexus  (Figs.  203  and  204)  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  both  of 
which  it  supplies.  The  branches  forming  the  plexus  are  derived 
from  the  nerves  which  have  been  examined,  viz.,  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  the  pneumo-gastric  (pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  branches), 
and  the  sympathetic. 

[In  all  probability  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone  will 
have  been  opened  on  one  side  in  making  the  section  of  the  skull, 
but  if  not,  this  may  now  be  done  with  the  bone-forceps.] 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  203)  has  been  already  seen 
from  the  front  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck,  and  is  now  seen  front 
behind.  It  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  being  separated  from 
it,  however,  by  the  ascending  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery.  Behind  the  artery  is  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  crossing  its  posterior  aspect  is  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  of 
the  pneumo-gastric.  In  front  of  it  is  the  styloid  process  with  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle, and  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve;  and  to 
the  outer  side  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  with  the  jugular  vein.  The 
danger  of  the  dose  proximity  of  the  carotid  to  the  pharynx  has  beeo 
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exaggerated,  smce  (as  will  be  afterwards  seen)  any  ordinaiy  incision 
may  be  made  in  the  tonsils  or  back  of  the  pharynx  without  any  risk 
of  injuring  the  vessel,  which  lies  quite  to  the  side. 

The  carotid  takes  a  tortuous  course  in  the  temporal  bone  and 
cranium,  making  two  sigmoid  turns,  one,  the  longer,  in  the  petrous 
bone,  and  the  other  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica.  In  this  part  of 
its  course  it  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  nerves  derived 
principally  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  Ascending  Pharyngeal  Artery  (Fig.  203,  9)  is  one  of  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery.  It  arises  near  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  and  ascends  by  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  the 
base  of  the  skulL  It  gives  branches  to  the  prevertebral  muscles, 
anastomosing  with  the  ascending  cervical  artery,  and  divides  into 
meningeal  and  pharyngeal  branches. 

The  meningeal  brandies  are  very  small,  and  enter  the  skull  by  the 
foramen  lacarum  medium  and  the  foramen  jugulare,  to  supply  the 
dura  mater. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  supply  the  pharynx,  and  turn  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  to  supply  the  palate;  they 
anastomose  with  the  inferior  palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  ascending  pharyngeal  vein  opens  into  the  internal  jugular. 

[The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  to  be  cleaned  in  the 
direction  of  their  fibres,  beginning  at  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior 
constrictor.  In  order  to  see  the  origin  of  the  superior  constrictor,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  internal  pterygoid  on  one  side.  The 
pharyngeal  plexus  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
dissection,  but  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal,  and  the  glosso- 
2)haryngeal  nerves  are  to  be  preserved.] 

The  Inferior  Constrictor  (Fig.  205,  9)  is  the  most  superficial  of 
the  three  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  upper  oblique  border  over- 
lapping the  middle  constrictor,  and  the  lower  straight  border  being 
continuous  with  the  CBsophagus.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  in  front  of  the  articular  facet,  and  from  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  behind  the  oblique  line.  All  the  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
median  raph4.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  passes  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor,  and  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  and  artery  intervene  between  it  and  the  middle  constrictor. 

The  Middle  Constrictor  (Fig.  205,  10)  is  a  fan-shaped  muscle, 
which  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  forms  a  trapezium  in  the 
median  line.  It  arises  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  comu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  from  the  leaser  comu,  and  from  the  stylo-hyoid  liga- 
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znent;  and  its  fibres  ascend  and  descend  obliquely  to  be  in$erted  into 
the  median  raphd  of  the  pharynx. 

The  middle  constrictor  is  overlapped  by  the  inferior  constrictor, 
and  itself  coyers  the  superior  constrictor  in  part    It  is  separated 

firom  the  inferior  constrictor  by  the 

Fig.  206.  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  veaaels, 

^  and  from  the  superior  constrictor 

by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and 

glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Superior  Constrictor  (Fig, 
205,  ii)  arises  from  the  lower  third 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and 
from    the  hamular  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone ;  from  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament  opposite  the  at- 
tachment of  the  buccinator ;   from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw 
above  the  posterior  extremity  of  tlie 
mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  slightly  from 
the  side  of  the  tongue.    The  fibres 
curve  backwards,  leaving  an  interval 
between  the  muscle  and  the  base  of 
the  skull  in  which  the  fibrous  bag 
of  the  pharynx  is  visible,  and  are  inserted  into  the  median  iaph6y 
being  overlapped  at  the  lower  part  by  the  middle  constrictor.    Dis- 
tinct tendinous  fibres  may  occasionally  be  traced  to  the  tubercle  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  to  which  the  fibrous  bag  of 
the  pharynx  is  attached.    The  superior  constrictor  is  separated  from 
the  middle  constrictor  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.    Above  its  upper  curved  border  the  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery  sends  a  branch  to  the  palate,  together  with  a  branch 
of  the  inferior  padatine  arteiy,  and  the  levator  palati  muscle  and  the 
Eustachian  tube  cross  obliquely  inwards  beneath  the  fibrous  bag. 

Fig.  205.^Side  view  of  the  moBcles  of  the  pharynx  (fhun  Wilson). 

1.  Traohea.  11.  Superior  constrictor. 

2.  Cricoid-cartilage.  12.  Stfio-phEryngeus,  paasinff  down 

3.  Crioo-thjrroid  membrane.  oetweentlie  superior  and  middle 

4.  Thyroid  cartilage.  constrictor. 

5.  ThTro-hyoid  membrane.  13.  Fibrous  hag  of  the  pharynx  seen 

6.  Os  nyoiaes.  above  the  constrictor. 

7.  Stylo-hyoid  ligament  14.  Pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 

8.  (E80i>hagus.  15.  Buccinator. 

9.  Inferior  constrictor.  16.  Orbicularis  oris. 
10.  Middle  oonstriotor.  17.  Mylo-hyoid. 
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The  three  constrictors  are  supplied  by  the  pharyngeal  plexus  of 
nerves ;  the  superior  has  also  branches  from  the  glosAO-pharyngeal, 
and  the  inferior  from  the  external  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  Stylo-Pliar3mgeii8  Muscle  (Fig.  205,  12)  has  already  been 
seen  at  its  origin,  and  can  now  be  followed  to  its  insertion  by  dividing 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle  constrictor.  It  arises  from  the  root 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  between  the 
sapeiior  and  middle  constrictors  to  be  inserted  into  the  bag  of  the 
pharynx,  and  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It 
is  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Fibrous  hag  of  the  Pharynx  is  very  thin  at  the  lower  part,  where 
it  lies  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
above  the  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  it  is  much  stronger,  and 
is  expanded  from  side  to  side,  covering  in  the  Eustachian  tubes  and 
the  levatores  palati  muscles.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  it  is  attached 
to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  by  a  fibrous  band  (cranio- 
pharyngeal  ligament,  Quain),  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  to  the  under 
surfkce  of  the  petrous  {)ortion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  and  is  carried 
forwards  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  becoming  continuous  with  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament. 

[The  pharynx  is  to  be  opened  from  behind  by  an  incision  in  the 
median  line,  from  the  basilar  process  to  the  commencement  of  the 
ccsophagus.  The  fibrous  ba^  is  to  be  detached  from  the  occipital 
bone  on  each  side  and  held  widely  open  with  hooks,  and  the  whole  of 
the  cotton  wool  is  to  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  pharynx.] 

The  Interior  of  the  Pharynx  (Fig.  206)  presents  seven  openings 
in  the  following  order  from  above  downwards ;  (1  and  2)  ^e  two 
poeteiior  nares  separated  by  the  vomer ;  (3  and  4)  the  two  Eusta- 
chian tubes  ;  (5)  the  isthmus  faucivm  or  opening  of  the  mouth ;  (6) 
the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  guarded  by  the  epiglottis ;  and 
(7)  the  opening  into  the  oesoplu^gus. 

The  soft  palate  or  velum  pendulum  palati  (5)  intervenes  between  the 
nose  and  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  a  fibrous  membrane  which  is 
attached  to  the  palate  bones,  and  is  strengthened  by  expansions  from 
the  several  muscles  of  the  palate ;  it  is  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  ciliated  on  tjie  upper  but  not  on  the  lower  surfiEu^ 
The  centre  of  its  free  border  is  prolonged  into  the  uvula,  and  on  each 
side  will  be  seen  the  two  folds  called  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  formed 
by  mucous  membrane  reflected  upon  the  palato-glossi  and  palato- 
pharyngei  muscles. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  continuous  with  both 
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that  of  the  nose  and  of  the  mouth,  and  its  epithelium  varies  in 
different  situations,  being  squamous  throughout  the  canal  below  the 
level  of  the  palate,  but  columnar  and  ciliated  above  that  point.  Close 
to  the  base  of  the  skull  is  a  collection  of  follicular  glands,  extending 
from  one  Eustachian  tube  to  the  other. 
Fig.  206.  and  forming  the  pharyngeal  UmstU  of 

Kolliker.     These  are  hypertrophicd  in 
cases  of  congenital  cleft-palate,  when 
they  can  be  readily  seen,  and  appear  to 
assist  in  closing  the  aperture  between 
the  nose  and  mouth  during  deglutition. 
This  is  the  best  opportunity  for  study- 
ing the  Process  of  Deglutition.   The 
food  having  been  duly  masticated  and 
insalivated,  the  mouth  is  closed  in  order 
that  the  lower  jaw  may  afford  a  fixed 
point  from  which  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  may  act.    The  bolus  of  food  is 
then  carried  back  to  the  fauces  by  the 
movement  of  the  tongue,  and  is  there 
grasped  by  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and 
prevented  &om  returning.  The  pharynx 
is  now  raised  by  the  stylo-pharyngei  muscles  and  is  at  the  same  time 
widened  to  receive  the  food,  which  is  prevented  from  ascending  into 
the  nares  by  the  raising  and  tension  of  the  soft  palate,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  levator  and  circumflexus  palati  of  both  sides,  and  by  the 
approximation  of  the  posterior  pillars  by  means  of  the  contraction  of 
the  palato-pharyngeL  The  constrictors,  by  their  successive  contraction 
from  above  downwards,  next  force  the  food  towards  the  OBSophagus. 
At  the  same  moment  the  larynx  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  eleva^ 
tors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  tlie  aperture  of  the  larynx  is  compressed 
against  the  epiglottis  and  base  of  the  tongue ;  by  which  means  the 
food  is  prevented  from  entering  the  windpipe.  An  additional  security 
is  provided  by  the  epiglottis,  which  when  healthy  is  folded  down  over 

Fig.  206.— Pharynx  kid  open  from  behind  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Section  of  baso  of  skull.  8.  Base  of  tong:ue. 

2.  2.  Walls  of  pharynx  drawn  aside.  9.  Epiglottis. 

3.  3.  Posterior  nares  separated  by  the       10.  Aperture  of  lar}Tix. 

vomer.  11.  Back  of  larynx. 

4.  Bight  Eustachian  tube*  12.  Opening  of  oesophagus. 

5.  Soft  palate.  13.  (Esophagus. 

6.  6.  Posterior  pillars  of  fauces.  14.  Trachea. 

7.  Anterior  pillar  of  fauces. 
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the  apertare  of  the  larynx  hj  the  passage  of  the  food ;  hut  that  the 
epiglottis  is  not  essential,  is  shown  hy  cases  in  which  the  cartilage  has 
been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  the  process  of  deglutition  still  remaining 
perfect  Lastly  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  carries  the  food 
down  to  the  stomach. 

Thb  Palate. 

[The  soft  palate  is  to  be  stretched  by  inserting  a  hook  into  the 
uvula,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  removed  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  palate  and  the  neighbouring  bones,  so  as  to  expose  the 
muscles  above  the  palate  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  levator  palati 
will  be  found  passing  obliquely  inwards,  the  azygos  uvulae  in  the 
median  line  of  the  pamte,  and  the  tensor  palati  can  be  best  seen  by 
dividing  the  levator  and  detaching  the  fibres  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor from  the  hamula^  process,  when  the  muscle  will  be  found 
upon  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.] 

The  Soft  Palate  {vehcm  pendulum  palati)  is  a  musculo-membra- 
nous  curtain  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  in 
front,  and  with  a  free  border  behind  terminating  in  the  uvula.  It 
consists  of  an  aponeurosis  attached  to  the  palate  bones,  overlaid  by 
expansions  from  the  palatine  muscles,  and  covered  on  both  surfaces 
with  mucous  membrane,  which  on  the  oral  surface  presents  a  thick 
layer  of  mucous  glands.  From  behind  forwards  the  soft  palate  con- 
sists of  1.  Pharyngeal  mucous  membrane;  2.  Thin  attachment  of 
palato-pharyngeus ;  3.  Azygos  uvuke  ;  4.  Levator  palati ;  5.  Thicker 
attachment  of  palato-pharyngeus ;  6.  Tendon  of  tensor  palati ;  7. 
Fibrous  aponeurosis ;  8.  Palato-glossus ;  9.  Oral  mucous  membrane 
with  mucous  glands. 

The  Azygos  XTvuIsb  (Fig.  207,  8)  consists  of  two  small  muscular 
slips  placed  parallel  to,  and  on  each  side  of,  the  median  line.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  of  the  palate  bpne,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  uvula. 

The  Levator  Palati  (Fig.  207,  5)  arises  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the 
under  suriJEice  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  muscle  passes  inwards 
above  the  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscle,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  soft  palate  by  a  broad  expansion,  which  meets  that  of  its  fellow 
muscle  in  the  median  line. 

The  Circumflezus  or  Tensor  Palati  (Fig.  207,  6)  arises  from 
the  scaphoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and 
slightly  from  the  under  surface  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  also  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  tendon  descends  verti- 
cally to  wind  round  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  where 
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it  IB  lubricated  by  a  minute  bursa,  and  then  takes  a  hoiizontid  dbee^ 
tion  to  the  soft  palate.  It  is  inserted  into  the  palate  by  an  expsnskni' 
beneath  the  levator,  and  also  into  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  wider 
surfiace  of  the  palate  bone. 

Fig.  207. 


The  levator  palati  raises  the  soft  palate,  and  the  circumflexus  makes 
it  tense  on  each  occasion  of  swallowing.  The  azygos  uvulae  can  have 
but  a  slight  and  unimportant  action,  viz.,  that  of  shortening  the  uvula. 
The  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  are  supplied  by  palatine  branches^ 
from  the  spheno-palatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion ;  the  tensor  palati  receives 
a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

Surgery. — The  muscles  above  the  palate,  and  especially  the 
levator  palati,  are  of  interest  surgically  in  relation  to  the  operation 
of  staphyloraphy,  or  that  for  closure  of  a  congenital  fissure  of  the 

Fig.  207.— MuBcles  of  the  palate  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Septum  narium.  8.  Azvgos  unilse. 

2.  Eiutachian  tube.  9.  PaIato-phar3nigeu8. 
8.  Pterygoideua  externus.                         10.  Stylo-pnaryngeut. 

4.  Pterygoideus  intemua.  11.  Middle  constrictor  of  pharynx. 

6.  Levator  palati.  12.  Palato-pharyiigeus  (cut). 

6.  Circumflexus  palati.  13.  Inferior  constrictor  of  phaiynz. 

7.  Superior  constrictor  of  pharynx.  14.  (Esophagus. 
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palate.  Sir  W.  Feigosson  showed  that  the  two  segments  of  a  fisstired 
soft  palate  are  drawn  asunder  by  the  levatores  palati  on  every  occa* 
sion  of  swallowing,  and  he  theiefoie  proposed  and  carried  ont  the 
division  of  these  muscles,  by  means  of  a  knife  having  a  lancet-shaped 
blade  set  at  right  angles  to  the  handle,  which  is  passed  through  the 
fissure. 

Opportunity  is  to  be  taken,  before  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  are 
dissected,  to  observe  the  important  surgical  fact  that  a  bistoury,  if 
made  to  transfix  the  tonsil  from  before  backwards,  will  pass  internally 
to  the  carotid  artery,  unless  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  directed 
purposely  to  one  side,  in  which  case  only  would  it  be  possible  to  injure 
this  important  vessel. 

The  Bustschian  Tube  (Fig.  207,  2)  is  the  communication  be- 
tween the  pharynx  and  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear.  The  osseous 
portion  of  the  canal  is  in  the  tem{)oral  bone,  but  the  cartilaginous 
portion  is  now  seen  to  be  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  to  ter« 
minate  in  a  broad  trumpet-shaped  end  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  inferior  turbinate  bone.  The  cartilage  of  which  the  tube  is 
formed  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  doubled  upon  itself,  the  defi- 
ciency at  the  lower  part  being  completed  by  fibrous  tissue.  In  the 
recent  condition  the  thick  mucous  membraoe  converts  the  opening 
into  a  mere  vertical  slit,  which  is  generally  closed,  but  during  the 
process  of  deglutition  is  opened  by  the  action  of  the  circumflexua 
palati  muscle,  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum 
is  maintained. 

[The  palate  is  to  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  put  the  pillars  of  the  fauces 
on  the  stretch  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  to 
be  removed  to  expose  me  palato-glossus  and  palato-pharyngeus 
muscles.] 

The  Palato-gloBSUB  is  placed  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  and  is  very 
small  and  indistinct.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
soft  palate  in  common  with  its  fellow,  and  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  where  it  Ib  inserted,  joining  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus  and 
hyo-glossus  muscles. 

The  Palato-pharyngeuB  (Fig.  207,  9)  is  larger  than  the  palato- 
glossus, and  is  placed  behind  the  tonsiL  It  arises  in  the  palate  by 
two  slips,  which  are  separated  by  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulss 
muscles,  and  the  fibres  of  which  meet  those  of  the  opposite  muscle  in 
the  median  line.  The  muscle  passes  obliquely  downwards  to  the 
pharynx,  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage with  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  to  be  lost  in  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  itselt 
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The  palato-glossuB  muscle  is  a  constrictor  of  the  fauces,  and  grasps 
the  bolus  of  food  when  it  has  passed  out  of  the  mouth,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  return.  The  palato-pharyngeus  raises  the  pharynx,  but  its 
most  important  action  is  to  approximate  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  which  with  the  uvula  then  make  an  inclined  plane  along 
which  the  bolus  passes  into  the  grasp  of  the  constrictors.  Both  the 
palato-glossus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus  are  supplied  by  branches 
from  MeckeFs  ganglion. 

The  Amygdala  or  Tonsil  is  placed  between  the  palato-gloarai 
and  palato-phaiyngeus  muscles,  and  is  usually  much  shrunken  after 
death.  It  consists  of  lymphoid  tissue  with  a  number  of  mucous 
follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  internal  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  tonsil  is  in  close  relation  with  the  superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  and  with  the  ascending  phar3mgeal  artery.  It  is  to  lie 
noticed  that  it  is  anatomically  impossible  for  any  enlargement  of  the 
tonsil  to  obstruct  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  thus  produce  deafiae^. 

[The  tongue  and  the  larynx  are  to  be  detached  by  dividing  all  the 
structures  between  them  and  the  palate,  and  are  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served for  subsequent  examination.  By  inverting  the  skull  the  hard 
palate  will  then  be  brought  into  view.] 

The  ECard  Palate  (Fig.  209,  7)  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate, 
but  its  mucous  membrane  is  much  more  dense,  being  inseparably 
united  in  great  part  with  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary  and  palate 
bones.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  median  ridge  indicative  of 
the  foetal  division  of  the  parts,  and  is  thrown  into  more  or  ]es8  trans- 
verse folds  near  the  anterior  part,  where  it  is  prolonged  on  to  the 
gums.  Numerous  mucous  glands  lie  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  and  open  upon  its  surface. 

The  Gxims  (Fig.  208)  are  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  insepar- 
ably united  with  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolus,  and  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  periodontal  mem- 
brane covering  them. 

The  Teeth  (Fig.  208)  of  the  upper  jaw  are  16  in  number,  viz.,  4 
incisors,  2  canines,  4  bicuspids,  and  6  molars,  the  most  posterior  molars 
being  the  denies  sapientim  or  wisdom  teeth.  Each  tooth  consists  of  a 
£rown,  a  neck,  and  a  fang,  and  upon  extracting  a  molar  tooth  it  will 
be  found  to  have  three  fangs,  two  being  on  the  outer  (buccal)  and  one 
on  the  inner  (palatine)  side. 

The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  correspond  in  number  to  those  of  the 
upper  jaw^  but  have  been  necessarily  interfered  with  in  the  progreis 
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of  the  dissection.    The  lower  molar  teeth  diflfer  from  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  in  presenting  only  two  fangs. 

The  Lips  (Fig.  208)  are  formed  externally  by  skin,  and  internally 
by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  to  them  from  the  giuns ; 

Fig.  208. 


and  between  the  two  are  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  with  some 
cellular  tissue  and  i^ucous  glands  and  the  coronary  arteries.  The 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  connecting  each  lip  with  the  alveolus  in 
the  median  line  is  called  the/rcwium  labii,  and  is  more  prominent  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lip. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve. 

[The  skull  being  placed  with  the  base  downwards,  a  cut  with  ther 
chisel  is  to  be  camea  in  a  straight  line  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
to  the  foramen  ovale.  The  side  of  the  skull  is  then  to  be  sawn 
through  at  right  angles  to  the  first  incision,  meeting  it  at  the  foramen 
ovale.    The  saw  being  then  placed  obliquely  on  the  malar  bone  so 

Fig.  208.— Dissection  of  the  superior  maxillary  nenre  and  Meckers 
ganglion  (from  Hirschfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Superior  maxillary  nerve.  10.  Superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

2.  Posterior  dental  nerves.  IL  Carotid  plexus  of  sympatheticr 

3.  Inner  wall  of  orbit.  12.  Lesser  petrosal  nerve. 

4.  Orbital  branch  (cut).  13.  Superior  cervical  ganglion. 
6,  Anterior  dental  nerve.  14.  Facial  nerve. 

6.  Meckel's  ganglion.  16.  Internal  jugular  vein. 

7.  Vidian  nerve.  16.  Chorda  tympanL 

8.  Sixth  nerve.  17.  Glosso-p&aryngeal  nerve^ 

9.  Carotid  branch  of  Vidian.  19.  Jacobson's  nerve. 
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that  the  incision  ehall  pass  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  lower 
and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  cut  is  to  be  carried  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure.  The  piece  of  bone  will  now  be  detached  and  may 
be  removed,  and  with  ike  bone-forceps  any  remaining  bone  is  then  to 
be  taken  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve.] 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  (Fig.  208,  i)  (second  division  of 
the  5th)  leaves  the  cranium  at  the  foramen  rotundum,  and,  having 
crossed  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal  and 
appears  on  the  face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  It  gives  off  the 
following  branches : — 

1.  Orbital  branch  (temporo-malar)  (4)  which  enters  the  orbit  by  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  divides  into  two  branches  (malar and  tem- 
poral), which  have  been  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  face  and  scalp. 

2.  Spheno-palatine  branches  (6)  which  descend  to  Meckel's  ganglion 
placed  opposite  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  and  will  be  afterwards 
dissected. 

3.  Posterior  dental  branches  (2)  which  supply  the  gums,  and  enter  the 
canals  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  supply  the  molar  and 
bicuspid  teeth  and  to  communicate  with  the  anterior  dental  nerve. 

4.  ArUerior  dental  branch  (5)  which  arises  from  the  nerve  in  the  infra- 
orbital canal,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  laying  the  canal  open.  It  descends 
in  a  special  canal  in  the  wall  of  the  antrum  to  the  incisor  and  canine 
teeth,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  posterior  dental  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  dental  nerves  can  only  be  traced  to  the  teeth 
by  removing  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolus,  but  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble  necessary  for  this  will  not  be  repaid  by  the  results. 

The  facial  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  have  been  seen 
in  the  dissection  of  the  face  (p.  356). 

The  Infra-orbital  Artery  accompanies  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve.  It  is  the  terminal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
and  gives  a  branch  to  the  orbit,  and  an  anterior  dental  branch  which 
accompanies  the  anterior  dental  nerve  to  the  teeth. 

The  infra-orbital  vein  communicates  with  the  facial  vein,  and  ends 
in  the  internal  maxillary  vein. 

The  Cavitt  of  the  Nose. 

[In  making  a  section  of  the  nasal  cavities  it  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  septum  and  the  turbinate  bones  of 
both  sides  iminjured,  and  the  better  plan  therefore  is  to  preserve 
the  septum  carefully  at  the  expense  of  the  turbinate  bones  of  one 
side,  and  afterwards  to  remove  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
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turbinate  bones  and  meatuses  of  the  nose  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
saw  beinff  placed  on  one  side  of  the  septum  and  parallel  to  it,  is  to 
be  carried  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the 
palatine  processes  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones ;  and  the  soft 
palate  having  been  split  in  the  middle  line,  the  skull  will  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  can  be  used  for  the  examination  of 
the  nose,  and  the  other  for  the  dissection  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  etc.] 

The  Septum  Karium  (Fig.  210,  t)  is  a  vertical  plate,  which  upon 
removal  of  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  found  to  be  partly  bony 
and  partly  cartilaginous.  The  bones  entering  into  its  formation  are 
the  following  : — ^the  crest  of  the  nasal  bone,  the  nasal  spine  of  the 
frontal  bone,  the  large  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the 
vomer,  a  part  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  crests  of 
the  maxillary  and  palate  bones  upon  which  th^  vomer  rests  below. 
The  eariUage  of  the  septum  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  fits  into  the 
interval  between  the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  vomer,  but 
it  not  unfrequently  extends  backwards  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  those  bones  when  they  are  not  so  fully  developed  as  usual. 

The  whole  septum  may  be  bent  considerably  to  one  side  as  the 
result  of  congenital  malformation  or  of  violence,  and  the  cartilage 
may  be  perforated  either  congenitally  or  from  disease.  The  vomer 
presents  an  oblique  groove  for  the  naso-palatine  nerve,  which  will  be 
afterwards  seen  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone. 

[The  septum  is  to  be  removed  piecemeal  with  the  bone-forceps,  so 
as  to  leave  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  opposite  side  untouched. 
The  naso-palatine  nerve  and  artery,  and  some  oranches  of  the  ol&ctory 
nerve  at  tne  upper  part  of  the  membrane,  may  be  seen  if  putrefaction 
is  not  too  far  advanced.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then  to  be  de- 
tached below  and  turned  up,  when  the  nasal  cavity  will  be  exposed.] 

The  Nasal  Fossa  (Fig.  209)  is  a  cavity  bounded  above  by  a  roof 
which  slopes  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  but  is  horizontal  in  the 
middle,  being  formed  anteriorly  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  spine 
of  the  frontal  bone ;  in  the  middle  by  the  horizontal  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  and  posteriorly  by  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  of  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate 
bone.  The  floor  is  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  is  formed 
by  the  palatine  processes  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bone&  The 
inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  septum,  which  has  been  examined.  The 
outer  wall  is  divided  into  three  meatuses  by  the  projection  from  it  of 
the  three  turbinate  bones,  of  which  the  two  upper  are  portions  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  but  the  lowest  is  a  separate  bone  articulated  upon  the 
orifice  of  the  antrum. 
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The  Superior  Meatus  (b)  is  between  the  superior  and  middle  tur- 
binate bones,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  extending  for  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  outer  wall.  The  posterior  eth- 
moidal cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus  open  into  this  meatus,  and  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen  is  immediately  opposite  to  it 

The  Middle  Meatus  (g)  is  between  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinate 

bones,  and  extends  along  the 
Fig.  2C9.  posterior   two-thirds    of   the 

outer  wall,  curving  upwarda 
anteriorly.  The  an  tenor  eth- 
moidal cells,  the  frontal  sinus 
(through  the  infundibulum  of 
the  ethmoid  bone),  and  the 
antrum  of  Highmore  open  into 
the  meatus. 

The  Inferior  Meatus  {k)  is 
between  the  inferior  turbinate 
r      bone  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
fossa.    It  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  fossa,  and  at  the 
anterior  part  has  the  nasal 
duct  opening  into  it. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  doae 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone,  and  that  in 
using  Uie  Eustachian  catheter,  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  there- 
fore to  be  raised  before  it  can  enter  the  tube. 
The  Mucous  Membrane  lining  the  nasal  fossse  is  termed  the  pituitary 


Fig.  209.— The  meatuses  of  the  nose  on  the  left  side  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Frontal  bone.  e.  Spbeno-palatine  foramen. 

2.  Nasal  bone.  /.  Middle  turbinate  bone. 

3.  Crista  galU  of  the  ethmoid.  ff,  g.  Middle  meatus. 

4.  Cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  h,  A  probe  passed  into  the  inAindi- 
b.  Part  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  bulum  leading  from  the  frontal 

6.  Basilar  portion  of  the  sphenoid  sinus   and  anterior  ethmoidal 

bone.  cells;  the  triangular  aperture 

7.  7.  Palatine  process  of  the  superior  immediately  above  the  letter  is 

maxillary  bone.  the  opening  of  the  antrum. 

8.  Nasal  spine.  t.  Inferior  turbinate  bone. 

9.  Palatine   process   of   the   palate  Ar,  h.  Inferior  meatus. 

bone.  /,  /.  A  probe   passed  up  the   nasal 
a,  Superior  turbinate  bone.  duct. 

h,  Superior  meatus.  m.  Internal  pterygoid  plate. 

#.  A  probe  passed  into  the  posterior  ti.  Its  hamular  process. 

ethmoidal  cells.  o,  Fjctemal  pterygoid  plate. 

d.  Opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  p.  Root  of  the  pterygoid  process. 

into  the  superior  meatus.  q.  Posterior  palatine  foramina. 
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or  Schneiderian  vnembrane,  and  is  thickest  over  the  turbinate  bones, 
particularly  the  lowest,  and  on  the  septum  ;  but  is  thin  on  the  floor, 
and  in  the  sinuses  connected  with  the  nose. 

The  upper  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  both  on  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  of  the  fossa  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  named  the  Olfactory 
Region,  from  the  fact  that  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  or  first  nerve 
are  distributed  to  it.   It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  this  region  except 

Fig.  210. 


immediately  after  death,  but  it  comprises  the  upper  and  a  portion  of 
the  middle  turbinate  bones,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
septum.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  region  is  of  a  yellow 
colour  in  the  recent  state,  and  its  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar 

Fig.  210. — Left  Olfactory  nerve,  with  its  distribution  on  the  septum 
norium  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Frontal  sinus.  10.  Cut  surface  of  the  hard  palate. 

2.  Nasal  bone.  a.  Olfactory  nerve. 

3.  Crista  gaUi  of  ethmoid  bone.  b.  Its  three  roots  of  origin. 

4.  Sphenoidal  sinus  of  left  side.  e.  The  olfactory  bulb. 

6.  Sella  turcica.  d.  Nasal  nerve  (ophthalmic  div.  of 

6.  Basilar  process  of  sphenoid   and  5th). 

occipital  bone.  e.  Naso-palatine    nerve    (from    the 

7.  Posterior   opening    of   the    right  spheno-palatine  ganglion). 

naris.  /.  The  anterior  palatine  foramen. 

8.  Opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube        ^.  Branches    ot    the   naso-palatine 

in     the    upper    part    of    the  nerve. 

pharynx.  h.  Anterior  and   posterior   paktine 

9.  Soft  palate   divided   through   its  nerves. 

middle.  i.  Septum  narium. 

D  D 
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variety,  and  has  peculiar  spindle-shaped  cells  connected  with  the 
terminations  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  remainder  of  the  maoons 
membrane  has  columnar  and  ciliated  cells,  except  at  the  anterior  part 
corresponding  to  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose,  where  the 
epithelium  is  squamous. 

The  Olfactory  Nerve  (Fig.  210,  a)  is  the  special  nerve  of  smell, 
and  its  branches,  which  are  derived  from  the  olfactory  buW,  reach  the 
nasal  cavity  by  piercing  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
The  branches  are  distributed  to  the  olfactory  region,  i.e.,  upon  the 
superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones  and  the  upper  third  of  the 
septum,  but  are  very  difficult  to  follow,  owing  to  their  being  destitute 
of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 

The  nerves  of  common  sensation  to  the  nose  are  derived  from 
Meckel's  ganglion,  and  will  be  afterwards  dissected. 

[With  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  the  turbinate  bones  may  be  readOy 
cut,  so  as  to  expose  the  several  openings  into  the  three  meatuses.] 

The  Nasal  Duct  {ductus  ad  nasum)  communicates  between  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  It  grooves  the 
superior  maxillary,  lachrymal,  and  inferior  turbinate  bones,  and 
consists  of  a  fibrous  tube  lined  with  mucous  membrane  having  a 
ciliated  epithelium. 

The  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  n^rw  (ophthalmic  division)  (Fig.  210,  d) 
may  be  found  in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  nasal  bone  in 
its  passage  from  the  orbit  to  the  face,  and  gives  a  branch  to  the  septum 
(pp.  320  and  356). 

Dissection  of  Meckel^s  Ganolion,  etc. 

Before  beginning  this  dissection,  the  student  should  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  (Fig.  209, «),  opposite  to  which 
the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  is  placed,  and  through  which  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  enters  the  nose.  This  will  be  foimd  on  either  half 
of  the  skull  immediately  behind  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

[The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone 
is  to  be  removed,  and  the  thm  plate  of  bone  chisel^  through 
immediately  below  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  when  the  palatine 
nerves  and  arteries  wiU  be  exposed  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  membrane. 
By  dissecting  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  hard  palate  the  termi- 
nation  of  these  nerves  can  be  traced.  An  attempt  may  be  made  by- 
working  carefully  with  the  bone-forceps  and  chisel  to  open  up  the 
A^idian  canal  in  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process,  in  order  to  expose 
the  Vidian  nerve  and  artery,  but  the  proceeding  is  very  difficult,  and 
seldom  satisfactory  in  its  results.] 
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The  Spheno-palatiney  or  Meckel's  Oftnglion  (Fig.  211,  i)  is  a 
minute  red  body  situated  opposite  the  spheno-palatine  foramen, 
which  is  connected  with  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  by  one  or  two 
branches  (p.  398) ;  with  the  facial  nerve  by  the  Vidian  nerve  ;  and 
with  the  sympathetic  upon  the  internal  carotid  artery  by  a  branch 
which  joins  the  Vidian  nerve  (Fig.  208). 

Fig.  211. 


The  Branches  (Fig.  211)  of  the  ganglion  are  ascending,  descending, 
internal,  and  posterior. 

1.  The  atcending  hrancket  are  two  or  three  of  very  small  size,  which 
pass  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure. 

2.  The  descending  hrancket  go  to  the  palate,  and  are  three  in 
number : — 

Fig.  211. — Meckel's  ganglion  and  its  branches  (from  Hirscbfeld  and 

Leveille). 

1.  Spheno-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel).  10.  Inferior  turbinate  bone. 

2.  Superior  turbinate  bone.  11.  Pharyngeal  nerve. 

3.  Vidian  nenre.  12.  Inferior  nasal  branches. 

4.  Nasal  branches.  13.  Ptery^ideus  extemus. 

6.  Carotid  artery  in  temporal  bone.  14.  Anterior  or  great  palatine  nerre. 

6.  Middle  turbinate  bone.  15.  Tensor  palati. 

7.  Greater  superficial  petrosal  nenre       16.  Middle  or  external  paktine  nerve. 

joining  tlie  facial.  17.  Posterior  palatine  nenre. 

8.  Naso-palatinenerve  (cut).  19.  Levator  palati  (cut). 

9.  Carotid  branch  of  Vidian.  21.  Pterygoideus  intemus. 

D  D  2 
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The  anterior  or  ffreat  palatine  nerve  (14)  descends  through  the 
posterior  palatine  canal  to  the  hard  palate,  where  it  forms  a  juncti<ni 
with  the  hiaso-palatine  nerve  passing  through  the  anterior  palatine 
canal  (Fig.  210,  g).  Whilst  in  the  canal  the  nerve  gives  off  infericr 
nasal  branches  to  the  inferior  turbinate  bone. 

The  middle  or  external  palatine  nerve  (16)  is  very  small,  and 
descends  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonslL 

The  posterior  or  small  palatine  nerve  (17)  descends  through  a  small 
canal  behind  the  great  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  soft  palate  and 
uvula,  supplying  the  levator  palati  and  the  azygos  uvul»  musdes,  i.e. 
the  two  elevators  of  the  palate  (v.  otic  ganglion). 

3.  The  internal  brandies  pass  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen 
to  the  nose,  and  are  the  superior  nasal  and  the  naso-palatine  nerves. 

The  superior  nasal  branches  (4)  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  upper  and  middle  turbinate  bones. 

The  naso-palatine  nerve  (8)  crosses  the  nasal  fossa  to  the  septiun, 
along  which  it  passes  through  a  groove  in  the  vomer  to  the  anterior 
palatine  canaL  In  the  canal  the  left  nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  naso- 
palatine arteries  and  the  right  behind  them,  and  both  descend  to  the 
front  of  the  hard  palate  to  unite  with  the  great  palatine  nerver 
(Fig.  210,  e.) 

4.  The  posterior  branches  are  the  Vidian  and  the  pterygo-palatine 
nerves. 

The  Vidian  nerve  (3)  runs  through  the  Vidian  canal  in  the 
pterygoid  process,  and  divides  into  superficial  petrosal  and  carotid 
branches. 

The  superficial  petrosal  branch  (7)  pierces  the  cartilage  which  fiUe 
up  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  basis  cranii,  and  nms  in  a  groove 
on  the  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
hiatus  Fallopii,  through  which  it  passes  to  join  the  facial  nerve. 

The  ca/roUd  branch  (9)  joins  the  sympathetic  plexus  upon  the 
internal  carotid  artery. 

The  pterygo-palatine  or  pharyngeal  nerve  (11)  is  very  small,  and 
passes  through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  gives  off  the  following  branches 
in  the  spheno-maxiUary  fossa :  the  descending  palatine,  Vidian, 
pterygo-palatine,  spheno-palatine,  and  infra-orbital,  the  last  of  which 
has  been  already  examined. 

1.  The  posterior  or  descending  palatine  artery  accompanies  the  great 
palatine  nerve  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal.  It  gives 
blanches  to  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  which  descend  through  the 
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smaller  palatine  canals,  and  then  runs  forward  on  the  hard  palate, 
supplying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  nasal  or  spheno-palatine 
artery  at  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 

2.  The  Vidian  artery  accompanies  the  nerve  through  the  Vidian  canal, 
and  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3.  The  pterygchpalatine  artery  is  very  small,  and  runs  backwards 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal. 

4.  The  nasal  or  spheno-palatine  artery  enters  the  nose  by  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen,  and  gives  branches  to  the  mucous-mem- 
brane of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  which  anastomose  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
The  naso-palatine  branch  runs  down  the  septum  of  the  nose  with  the 
naso-palatine  nerve,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  septum 
from  the  facial  trunk,  and  also  with  the  descending  palatine  i^ry 
through  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 

The  veins  correspond,  and  open  into  the  internal  maxillary  vein. 

The  Otic  Ganglion. 

[If  the  part  is  not  too  much  decomposed^  the  otic  ganglion  may  be 
exposed,  from  within,  on  the  side  upon  which  the  inter^  pterygoid 
muscle  has  not  been  cut  away.  The  levator  palati  muscle  and  the 
Eustachian  tube  are  to  be  carefullv  removed,  when  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pterygoid  muscle  will  be  found  the  nerve  to  that  muscle, 
which  if  traced  upwards  will  lead  to  the  ganglion.] 

The  Otic  Ganglion  (Fig.  212,  7)  (Arnold's)  is  a  minute  body 
lying  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  especially  connected  with  the  branch  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle.  Like  all  the  cranial  ganglia,  the  otic  has  motor,  sensory, 
and  sympathetic  roots;  the  motor  root  from  the  5th  nerve;  the 
sensory  roots  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  and  from  Jacobson's 
nerve  by  means  of  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  of  Arnold, 
which  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the  facial  nerve  in  the  temporal 
bone  ;  and  the  sympathetic  root  from  that  upon  the  middle  meningeal 
artery. 

The  otic  ganglion  gives  branches  to  two  musdes,  the  tensor 
tympani  and  the  drcumflexus  or  tensor  palati,  i.e.  it  supplies  two 
tensors  as  MeckeFs  ganglion  does  two  elevators  {v,  p.  376). 

The  Tympanum. 

[If  the  tympanum  has  not  been  damaged  in  the  previous  dis- 
sections, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  trace  the  facial  nerve  through 
the  temjjoral  bone,  thus  :  the  base  of  the  sktill  being  turned  upwaro, 
the  saw  is  to  be  carried  through  a  line  drawn  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
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foramen  to  the  foramen  ovale.  By  this  cut  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  will  be  divided,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  examine  its 
walls  and  ossicula,  together  with  the  seventh  nerve  and  the  chorda 
tympani.] 

The  Tympanum  or  Middle  Ear  (Fig.  212)  is  an  irregular  six- 
sided  cavity,  which  may  be  conveniently  said  to  resemble  a  room, 
with  a  passage  (meatus  auditorius  extemua)  leading  to  it 
The  owfer  wall  of  the  chamber  is  formed  by  the  membrana  tympani, 

which  is  placed  obliquely 

^^^-  ^^^  at  the  end  of  the  meatus, 

and    consists    of    three 

layers,  epithelial,  fibrous, 

and  mucous  ;  the  inner 

wall  corresponds  to  tbe 

outer  wall  of  the  vtsH- 

bide  and  cochUa,  parts  of 

the  internal  ear ;  in  front^ 

is    the    opening    of    the 

Eustachian  tube,  with  the 

special  tube  for  the  tensor 

tympani  muscle  formed 

by  the  processus  cochleari- 

formis ;    h^ind,    is    the 

opening  into  the  mastoid 

cells.    The  roof  of  the  chamber  is  a  thin  portion  of  bone  separating 

it  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  the  floor  is  a  thicker  portion 

corresponding  to  the  jugular  fossa. 

The  inner  wall  is  the  most  important,  and  presents  the  following 
points  for  examination  (Fig.  208) :  (1)  the/e7ie«(ra  ovalis  in  which  the 
base  of  the  stapes  articulates ;  below  this  (2)  the  fenestra  rotunda^  an 
opening  into  the  cochlea  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  secondary  mem- 


Fig.  212. — ^Internal  view  of  the  Otic  ganglion  and  T3rmpaniun  (from 
Hirechfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Sensory  ^rtion  of  6th  nerve  \vith  9.  Chorda  tympani. 

Gasserian  ganglion.  10.  Membrana  timpani. 

2.  Tensor  tympani  muscle.  11.  Tensor  palati  muscle. 

3.  Motor    portion    of    dth    passing  13.  Middle  meningeal  artery. 

beneath  the  ganglion.  13,  13.  Lingual  nerve  (5th). 

4.  Malleus.  .  14.  Auriculo-temporal  iier>''e. 
6.  Small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  of  15.  Inferior  dental  nerve  (5th). 

Arnold.  16.  Pterygoideus  extemus. 

6.  Incus.  17.  Pterygoideus  intemus. 

7.  Otic  eanglion.  18.  Internal  maxillary  artery. 

8.  Facial  nerve.  20,  20.  Mylo-hyoid  nerve. 
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hrane  of  the  tympanum;  anterior  to  these  a  slight  eminence  (3)  the 
promontory  corresponding  to  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea,  and 
marked  by  slight  grooves  for  the  tympanic  plexus  and  Jacobson's 
nerve ;  and,  posterior  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda 
and  close  to  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells,  (4)  the  pyramid,  a  conical 
projection  of  bone  pierced  at  the  top  by  a  small  hole,  through 
which  the  stapedius  muscle  works. 

The  Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  or  canal  for  the  facial  nerve,  forms  a 
slight  projection  curving  behind  the  pyramid  and  above  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  may  be  opened  with  bone-forceps  in  the  part  which  has 
not  been  already  divided  with  the  saw.  It  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  canal  is  the  intumescentia  ganglioformis,  an 
enlargement  of  the  facial  nerve  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
petrosal  nerves  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  The  facial  nerve  in  this 
part  of  its  course  gives  off  a  minute  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle, 
and  the  chorda  tympani. 

The  Chorda  Tympani  (Fig.  212,  9)  enters  the  tympanum  close  to 
the  pyramid,  and  passes  forward,  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
and  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  an  opening  between  the  Glas- 
serian  fissure  and  the  Eustachian  tube  (canal  of  Huguier),  by  which 
it  leaves  the  temporal  bone  to  join  the  lingual  nerve  (p.  369). 

The  Ossicula  Auditus  (Fig.  212)  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes. 

The  MaUeus  (hammer)  (4)  consists  of  a  head,  neck,  handle 
(manubrium),  and  two  processes  (processus  gracilis  and  processus 
brevis).  The  head  articulates  with  the  incus ;  the  manubrium  is  in- 
serted between  the  mucous  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani ;  the  processus  gracilis  is  inserted  into  the  Glasserian  fissure ; 
the  processus  brevis  gives  attachment  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

The  Incus  (anvil)  (6)  consists  of  a  body  and  two  processes.  The  body 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  malleus ;  the  short  process  is  attached 
to  the  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the  mastoid  ceUs  ;  the  long  process  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  has  at  its  extremity 
a  small  nodule  of  bone,  the  os  orhiculare,  which  in  the  foetus  is  separate, 
but  becomes  imited  in  adult  life  and  articulates  with  the  stapes. 

The  Stapes  (stirrup)  is  articulated  by  its  head  with  the  long  process 
of  the  incus,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  base  (at  which  tiie  two 
crura  unite)  is  attached  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  ;  the  neck  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  small  stapedius  muscle. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Tympanum  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  the 
tensor  tympani,  laxator  tympani,  and  stapedius ;  but  some  anatomista 
add  a  fourth,  the  laxator  tympani  minor. 
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The  Tm»or  Tympani  (Fig.  212,  2)  ari$e$  from  the  under  surface  of 
tlie  apex  of  the  petxouB  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  from  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  runs  backwards  in  a  distinct  canal  formed  hj 
the  processus  cochleanformis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  root  of  thd 
handle  and  the  processus  brevis  of  the  malleus.  It  is  supplied  bj  a 
branch  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  LaxatoT  Tympani  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  spine  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  entering  the 
tympanum  through  the  Qlasserian  fissure  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of 
the  malleus.    It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tympam. 

The  Stapedius  arises  from  tiie  interior  of  the  pyramid,  and  emerges 
from  its  apex  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  It  is  supplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Laxator  Tympani  Miiwr  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the 
meatus  extemus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  and  processus  breyia 
of  the  malleus.    It  is  regarded  as  a  ligament  by  many  anatomists. 

The  Tongue. 

[The  tongue  and  larynx,  which  were  laid  aside,  are  to  be  examined 
without  separating  them.  The  branches  of  nerves  and  the  several 
muscles,  wnich  were  necessarily  divided  in  removing  the  tongue,  are 
to  be  identified  before  the  examination  of  the  oigan  itself  is  proceeded 
with.] 

The  Ton^e  (Fig.  213)  is  connected  with  the  os  hyoides  by  mua- 
cular  fibres,  and  by  a  membrane  (hyo-glossal)  which  is  deeply  placed 
between  the  muscles.  On  its  under  surface  and  sides  will  be  found 
the  attachments  of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  viz.,  the  hyo- 
glossus,  stylo-glossus,  palato-glossus,  and  superior  constrictor  (glosso- 
pharyngeus) ;  and  close  to  the  median  line  will  be  seen  the  large 
genio-hyo-glossus  of  each  side. 

All  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  covered  by 
papilloB,  but  behind  a  V-shaped  row  of  large  (circumvallate)  papillce 
the  surface  only  presents  the  orifices  of  numerous  mucous  glands  and 
follicles. 

The  Fapillas  (Fig.  213)  of  the  tongue  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Cir- 
cumvallate, Fungiform,  and  Filiform  or  ConicaL 

The  papUke  circumvallatce  (5)  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  number, 
and  are  arranged  in  two  oblique  rows  which  meet  at  the  foramen 
aecumy  a  deep  mucous  follicle.  Each  papilla  is  surrounded  by  a 
fossa,  and  is  covered  on  its  free  surface  with  secondary  papiUas.  The 
circumvallate  papillae  are  the  special  organs  of  taste,  and  are  supplied 
by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
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The  papiUcB  fungiformes  ore  scattered  over  tlie  tongue,  bat  par- 
ticularly  at  the  tip  and  sides.  They  are  globular  in  form  and  have 
^lender  attachments  to  the  surface  of  the  tongue ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
red  colour  and  are  covered  with  secondary  papillee. 

The  papillcB  arnica  and  JUiformes  exist  all  over  the  tongue,  but 
are  most  extensively  developed  at  the  tip.    The  conical  papilko 
are  covered  with  minute  secondary  papiUss, 
and  the  filiform  are  prolonged  into  thread-  *^*S-  218. 

like  processes,  which  in  the  camivora  are 
developed  into  spines. 

The  orifices  of  mucous  follicles  may  be 
found  among  the  papillae  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue,  and  behind  the  papilUe 
circwnwaUatcB  are  numerous  compound 
racemose  lingual  glands,  which  lubricate 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  organ. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  is  a 
fibrous  layer  or  eorium,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  many  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In 
the  centre  of  the  tongue  and  dividing  it 
into  two  symmetrical  halves  is  a  fibrous 
septum,  the  existence  of  which  is  marked 
by  a  raph4  in  the  median  line. 

The  Intrinsic  Muscles  are  the  Lin- 
gualis  Superior,  the  Lingualis  Transversus, 
and  the  Lingualis  Inferior. 

The  Lingualis  Superior  extends  along 
the  surface  of  the  tongue  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, being  connected  with  the  septum  internally. 

The  Lingualis  Transversus  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  placed  beneath  the  lingualis  superior.  Its  fibres  are  attached 
to  the  median  septum  and  pass  outwards  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
giving  passage  to  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  lingualis  inferior. 

Fig.  213.— The  tongue  with  its  papilla)  (from  Wilson). 

1.  The  raph^,  which  Bometimes  bi-      4,  4.  Its  sides. 

furcates  on  the  dorsiun  of  the      6,  5.  The  V-shaped  row   of  papill» 
tong:ue,  as  in  the  figiire.  circumrallat®. 

2,  2.  Lobes   of  the    tongue ;    the      6.  Foramen  ciecum. 

rounded  eminences  on  this  part,  7.  Mucous  glands  of  the  root  of  the 

and  near  its  tip,  are  the  papillsD  tongue. 

fungifonnes.    The  smaller  pa-  8,  8.  Epiglottis. 

pillffi,  among  which  the  former  9,  9.  Frosna  epiglottidis. 

are  dispersed,  are  the  papillee  10,  10.  Greater     comua   of  the   ot 

conic®  and  filiformes.  hyoides. 


Tip  of  the  tongue. 
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The  Lingualit  Inferior  is  to  be  seen  on  the  under  surfiace  of  the 
tongue  by  removing  the  hyo-glossus.  It  is  larger  than  the  lingualin 
superior,  and  extends  along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  giving 
ascending  fibres  which  pass  between  those  of  the  transverse  muscle, 
and  being  closely  connected  with  the  stylo-glossus  muscle. 

Glands  of  the  Frcenum  (Blandin). — By  removing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  near  the  tip,  a  couple  of 
oval  glands  may  be  seen.  They  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  sub- 
lingual glands  although  distinct  from  them,  and  are  sometimes 
united  in  front,  forming  a  single  mass  of  an  arched  form  (Deville). 

The  Kerves  (Fig.  198)  of  the  tongue  have  been  already  examined, 
but  may  now  be  followed  out  minutely.  They  are  the  Hypoglossal 
nerve  (9th)  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue ;  the  Lingual 
nerve  (5th)  to  the  fungiform  and  filiform  papillsd  on  the  dorsum  and 
apex  of  the  tongue  ;  the  Glosso-phargngeal  nerve  (8th)  to  the  circum- 
vallate  papilhe  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  to  the  surface  behind 
them. 

The  Larynx. 

The  Larynx  or  organ  of  voice  is  closely  connected  with  the  hyoid 
bone  and  tongue.  On  tracing  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  it  will  be  found  to  form  three  little  freena 
between  the  base  of  that  organ  and  the  prominent  cartilage  of  the 
epiglottis  ;  these  are  the  gloseo-epiglottidean  folds  (Fig.  213,  9).  After 
being  reflected  over  the  epiglottis,  the  mucous  membrane  forms  the 
two  aryiceno-tpigloUidean  folds,  which  bound  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx  ;  and  is  then  carried  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and 
over  its  posterior  surface  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  Superior  Aperture  of  the  Larynx  (Fig.  206)  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  epiglottis,  behind  by  the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  and  on 
each  side  by  the  arytoeno-epiglottidean  folds.  On  looking  through 
it  the  Glottis  or  Rima  Glottidis  will  be  seen,  i.e.,  the  space  between 
the  two  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  which  varies  from  a  mere  chink 
to  a  triangular  aperture  with  the  apex  forwards,  according  to  the 
movements  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages.  Above  the  true  vocal  cords 
will  be  seen  the  less  distinct  false  cords,  and  through  the  glottis  may 
be  seen  the  interior  of  the  trachea.  This  view  of  the  parts  deserves 
especial  notice,  as  it  is  exactly  that  which  is  seen  reversed  when 
reflected  in  the  laryngoscope. 

[The  larynx  is  to  be  fastened  upon  a  table  by  driving  a  nail  or  pin 
through  the  tongue  and  putting  the  trachea  on  the  stretch  with 
hooks,  the  anterior  surface  being  exposed ;  the  extrinsic  muscles  of 
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the  larjmx,  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  inferior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  are  then  to  be  carefully  removed  without 
injuring  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  or  the  external  laryngeal  nerve.] 

Intrinsic  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

The  Crico-thyroid  Muscle  (Fig.  179,  22)  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape, 
being  narrow  below  and  expanded  above.  It  arises  from  an  oval 
surface  on  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  border  and  inner  surfiace,  and 
into  the  inferior  cornu,  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

[The  preparation  is  to  be  turned  over  and  the  mucous  membrane 
is  to  be  dissected  off  the  back  of  the  larynx,  the  remnant  of  the 
CBSophagus  being  removed.  The  crico-arytaenoidei  nostici  muscles  on 
the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  are  readily  dissectea  ;  but  in  order  to 
clean  the  cross-tibres  of  the  arytsenoideus  it  will  be  necessary  to  over- 
distend  the  larynx  so  as  to  stretch  the  muscle ;  and  this  maybe  most 
readily  done  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant.] 

The  Arytasnoideus  (Fig.  214, 6)  is  an  example  of  a  single  muscle 
in  the  median  line,  its  fibres  crossing  one  another  and  being  equaUy 
distributed  on  each  side.  It  occupies  the  concave  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  two  arytsenoid  cartilages,  the  fibres  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  being  divisible  into  ^^K*  214. 

superficial  and  deep  layers.  The  superficial 
fibres  cross  obliquely  from  the  apex  of  one  carti- 
lage to  the  base  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd,  so  as 
to  form  an  X,  whilst  the  deeper  fibres  pass 
transversely  between  them.  The  arytaenoideus 
is  supplied  by  both  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerves. 

The  Crico-Arytaenoideus  Posticus  (Fig. 
214,  7)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  on  one  side  of  the  median  ridge, 
and  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  out- 
wards to  be  inserted  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  prominent  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilage. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Fig.  214. — Posterior  view  of  the  larynx  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Thyroid  cartilage,  right  ala.  6.  Arytsenoideus   muscle,    consisting 

2.  Ascending  cornu.  of  oblique  and  transverse  fas- 

3.  Descending  cornu.  ciculi. 

4.  Cricoid  cartilage.  7.  Crico-arytsBnoidei  postici  muscles. 

5.  6.  Arytsenoid  cartilages.  8.  Epiglottis. 
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[To  see  the  crico-arytseuoideus  lateralis  and  the  thyro-aiytsenoideuf 
muscles,  the  superior  and  inferior  comua  of  one  half  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  should  be  cut  through  and  the  ala  drawn  forward,  any  timie 
being  detached  from  its  inner  surface  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  median  line.  A  vertical  cut  is  then  to  be  made  through  it 
there  with  strong  scissors  or  the  bone-forceps,  and  the  piece  is  to  be 
removed.  The  larynx  being  distended  as  oefore,  the  muscles  can  be 
readily  dissected.] 

The  Crico-ArytsBnoideus  Lateralis  (Fig.  215, 6)  arises  from  the 

upper  border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  its  fibres  puss 

obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterioi 

aspect  of  the  prominent  outer  angle  of  the  base 

Fig.  216,  of  the  arytanoid  cartilage.     This  muscle  is  al- 

^  ^     ways  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 

f    thyro-arytflenoideus,  which  is  above  it,  and  is 

supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  Thyro-ArytaBnoideus  (Fig.  215,  7)  has 
a  more  horizontal  direction  than  the  preceding 
nmscle.  It  arises  from  the  receding  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  immediately  external  to  the 
inferior  or  true  vocal  cord,  and  reaches  down  to 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  to  which  some  of 
its  fibres  are  attached.  It  passes  backwards,  the 
upper  fibres  being  more  oblique  than  the  lower 
ones,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the 
arytfienoid  cartilage  external  to  the  attachments  of  the  vocal  coids. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

[If  a  second  larynx  can  be  procured,  a  very  satisfactory  wav  of 
seeing  the  thyro-arytaenoid  muscles  is  to  cut  the  thyroid  cartilage 
horizontally  at  the  level  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  when  the  muscles 
can  be  readily  displayed  immediately  outside  them.] 

Above  the  preceding  muscles  a  few  muscular  fibres  may  be  traced 
to  the  epiglottis  from  both  the  thyroid  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
These  are  the  thyro-epiglottideus  and  the  aryteeno-epiglottideus,  or  the 
two  sets  of  fibres  have  been  considered  as  one  muscle  under  the  name 
of  thyro-arytceno-epiglottideus.    The  upper  muscle  is  contained  in  the 

Fig.  215.— Side  view  of  the  larynx,  one  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  removed 
(from  Wilson). 

1.  Left  ala  of  thyroid  cartilage.  6.  Crico-aryticnoideaB  lateralis. 

2.  Eight  arytenoid  cartilage.  7.  Thyro-arytamoideu*. 

3.  Comiculum  laryngis.  8.  Crico-thvroid  membrane. 

4.  Cricoid  cartilage.  9.  One  half  of  the  epiglottit. 
3.  Crico-arytaenoideus  poeticus.  10.  Upper  part  of  trachea. 
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aiytsDno-epiglottidean  fold  of  mucous  membrane :  the  lower  one 
spreads  over  the  mucous  pouch  of  the  larynx,  and  was  termed  com- 
jpressor  taceuli  laryngU  by  Mr.  Hilton. 

Actions  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles. 

The  cartilages  are  moved  upon  one  another  by  the  several  muscles, 
producing  an  effect  upon  either  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  or  the 
size  of  the  opening  between  them — the  glottis. 

The  Orico-thyroidei  draw  the  thyroid  cartilage  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  thus  tighten  the  vocal  cords. 

The  Thyro-arytanoidei  being  parallel  to,  and  attached  to  the  same 
points  as,  the  vocal  cords,  must  necessarily  by  their  contraction 
approximate  the  points  of  attachment,  and  so  relax  the  cords. 

The  Orico^rytamoidei  postici  swing  the  arytsenoid  cartilages  out- 
•wards,  and  thus  dilate  the  glottis ;  as  can  be  easily  shown  by  making 
traction  upon  the  two  muscles  simultaneously  with  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  forceps. 

The  Crico-arytamoidei  lateraUs  are  antagonists  to  the  postici,  and 
bring  the  arytsenoid  cartilages  back  to  their  old  positions,  and  aftcr^ 
wards  approximate  them,  thus  narrowing  the  glottis. 

The  AryUxnoideas  draws  the  arytenoid  cartilages  together,  and 
thus  (according  to  Mr.  Bishop)  narrows  the  glottis ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  superficial  fibres  which  are  inserted  farthest  out 
would  not  swing  the  cartilages  upon  their  axes  and  thus  widen  the 
glottis. 

[A  side  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  now  to  be  obtained  by 
cutting  away  the  crico-arytaenoideus  lateralis,  with  the  vocal  cords  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  same  side,  but  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  to  be 
left  entire.] 

On  a  Side-view  (Fig.  216)  of  the  interior  of  the  lar3mx  will  be 
seen  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  mucous  membrane  formed  by 
the  superior  and  inferior  vocal  cords  beneath  it  Between  the  two 
cords  is  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  from  the  front 
of  this  a  probe  can  be  carried  into  the  laryngeal  p<mch  or  saccultu 
laryngisy  which  projects  upward  between  tiie  upper  cord  and  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  mucous  membrane  is  continued  from  the 
ventricle  into  the  sac,  in  which  it  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous 
glands. 

[The  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  vocal  cords,  and 
their  attachments  are  to  be  clearly  shown.] 

The  Vocal  Cords  or  Thyro-arytttnoid  Ligaments  (Fig.  216) 
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are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side  of  the  larynx,  the  inferior  pair, 
or  chorda  vocaUs  being  composed  of  yellow  or  elastic  fibrous  tissne. 

The  superior  ligament  ov  false  card  Qi)  has  an  arched  direction,  and 
is  much  more  slender  than  the  inferior  ligament.  It  is  attached  in 
front  to  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the 
projection  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilage. 

The  inferior  ligament  or  true  cord  (t) 
Fig. -16.  is  horizontal  in  direction,  being  attached 

in  front  to  the  receding  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  below  the  superior 
ligament,  and  behind  to  the  prominent 
anterior  angle  of  the  base  of  the  aiytae- 
noid  cartilage.  This  is  the  free  upper 
edge  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
The  interval  between  the  two  true 
vocal  cords  is  the  rima  glotiidis. 

The  Arteries  of  the  lar3mx  are  de- 
rived from  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries. 

The  superior  laryngeal  artery,  derived 
from  the  superior  thyroid,  enters  the 
larynx  through  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane, and  divides  into  ascending  and 
descending  branches  which  supply  the 
muscles  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  inferior  laryngeal  artery,  derived 
from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  reaches  the  back  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  artery. 

Fiir.  216. — ^Vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  larynx,  showing  its  Ugamenti 
(from  Wilson). 

1.  Body  of  08  hyoides.  g.  Cuneifonn  cartilage. 

2.  Its  great  comu.  h.  Superior  thyro-aiytamoid  ligament. 

3.  Lesser  comu.  i.  Inferior  thyro-ar3rUenoid  ligament, 

4.  Ala  of  the  thjrroid  cartilage.  or  chorda  To^edis ;  the  elliptical 
6.  Superior  comu.  space  between  the  two  thyro- 

6.  Inferior  comu.  arytenoid    ligaments    b    the 

7.  Poraum  Adami.  ventricle  of  the  larynx. 

8.  8.  Thyro-hyoid  membrane.  k.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

9.  Lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligament.  /.  Lateral  portion  of  the  crico-thyroid 

a.  Epiglottis.  membrane. 

b.  Uyo-epiglottidean  ligament.  m.  Central  portion  of  the  same  mem- 
e,  Thyro-epifflottidean  ligament.  brane. 

d.  Aryt£enoidcartilage ;  inner  surface.       n.  Upper  ring  of  trachea. 

e.  Outer  angle  of  base  of  ar}*ta?noid       o.  Section    of    isthmus    of    thyroid 

cartilage.  gland. 

/.  Comiculum  laryngis.  p,p.  Levator  glandul®  thrroide». 
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The  Kerves  (Fig.  180)  of  the  larynx  are  the  superior  and  the 
inferior  (or  recurrent)  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (9)  has  been  seen  to  give,  a  branch 
(external  laryngeal)  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  and  then  to  pierce 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery.  It 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lai^rnx  and  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  gives  a  branch  to  the  arytaenoideus  muscle,  besides  a  communi- 
cating branch  to  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  inferior  or  recurrent  neroe  (21)  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  laiynx, 
and  has  been  seen  to  take  a  different  course  on  the  two  sides,  winding 
around  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right,  and  aroimd  the  aorta  on 
the  left  side,  but  in  the  larynx  the  nerves  have  similar  distributions. 
Each  nerve  running  up  the  side  of  the  trachea  passes  beneath  the 
border  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  beneath  the  ala 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  end  in  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx.  It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico- 
thyroid, and  thus  one  muscle,  the  aryUenoideus,  is  supplied  from  two 
sources,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  superior  nerve  does  not 
perforate  the  arytsenoideus  without  supplying  it,  in  order  to  reach 
the  mucous  membrane. 

[In  order  to  see  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  several  parts  of  the 
ku^mx  together,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  cautiously  all  the 
muscular  fibres  and  mucous  membrane.] 

The  Thyro-hyoid  Ligament  (Fig.  216,  8)  connects  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  composed 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  and  may  be  divided  into  a  central  portion  or 
memkrane^  and  two  rounded  lateral  portions  (9),  which  pass  from  the 
great  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  superior  comu  of  the  th3rroid 
cartilage,  and  in  which  a  nodule  of  cartilage  is  often  developed.  The 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  perforated  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
and  artery. 

The  Orico-thyroid  Membrane  or  Ligament  (Fig.  216,  /,  m)  is 
composed  of  elastic  tissue,  and  passes  between  the  borders  of  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  the  median  line,  but  at  the  sides 
is  prolonged  to  the  inferior  vocal  cords,  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

The  Crico-tracheal  Ligament  is  between  the  lower  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  ring  of  the  trachea,  and  is  a  simple 
membrane  like  that  between  the  several  rings  of  the  trachea. 

Capsular  Ligaments  surround  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
cartilages,  which  are  also  furnished  with  synovial  membranes.  These 
exist  in  the  articulations  between  the  cricoid  and  the  inferior  comua 
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of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  and  between  the  cricoid  and  the  bases  of  the 
two  arytanoid  cartilages. 
The  Thyro-epiglottidean  liigament  (Fig.  216,  c)  connects  the 

lower  border  of   the  epiglottic 
^^«  ^'^'^'  with   the   back  of  the  thyroid 

cartilage,  opposite  the  notch  in 
its  npper  border. 

The  Hyo-epiglottidean 
Ligament  (Fig.  216,  6)  is  a 
band  of  yellow  elastic  tisane 
passing  between  the  apex  of  the 
epiglottis  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 
Cartilages  of  the  Xjarynz. 

[The  large  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  viz.  the  thyroid,  cricoid, 
two  arytaenoid,  and  the  cartilage 
of  the  epiglottis,  are  readily  re- 
cognised, but  two  pairs  of  minute 
cartilages,  the  comicula  laryngis 
and  the  cuneiform  cartilages,  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  arytseno- 
epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.] 

The  Thyroid  Cartilage  (Fig. 

214,  i)  {Ovp€6i  cidoff,  like  a  shield) 

is  the   largest  cartilage  of  the 

larynx,  and  consists  of  two  halves 

or  al(Bf  which  meet  at  an  angle 

in  front  and  form  the  pomum  Adami.    Each  ala  is  quadrilateral  in 

shape,  and  has  a  roimded  posterior  border  into  which  the  stylo- 

pharyngeus  and  palato-pharyngeus  muscles  are  inserted,  and  which 

is  prolonged  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  comu.    The  superior 

comu  is  the  longer  of  the  two  and  is  non-articular,  but  the  inferior 

comu  has  been  seen  to  articulate  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to 

give  attachment  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

,  Pig.  217.— Vertical  transyerse  section  of  larynx  with  tongue  (from  Univcrrity 
College  Museum). 

1.  FapiUas  circumyallat».  7.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

2.  Tonsil.  8.  Superior  vocal  cord. 
8.  Hyoid  bone.                                          9.  Thyroid  body. 

4.  Foramen  oaDoum.  10.  Sacculus  larjrngis. 

6,  Thyroid  cartilage.  12.  Inferior  vocal  cord. 

6.  Epiglottis. 
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On  the  side  of  the  ala  is  an  oblique  ridgty  extending  from  a  tubercle 
at  the  root  of  the  superior  comu  to  another  tubercle  about  the  middle 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage.  The  ridge  gives  attachment  to 
the  stemo-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  sur£Eice  behind  it 
to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the 
alsB  are  smooth,  and  in  the  receding  angle  formed  by  their  junction 
seven  structures  are  attached,  viz.  the  thyro-epiglottidean  ligament, 
the  two  pairs  of  thyro-aiytffinoid  ligaments  (faUe  and  true  vocal 
cords),  and  the  two  thyro-aryteenoid  muscles,  just  externally  to  the 
inferior  ligaments  or  true  coi^  (Fig.  216). 

The  Oricoid  Cartilage  (Fig.  215,  4)  («cpucoff  cS^r,  like  a  ring)  is  a 
ring  of  cartilage,  shallow  in  front  (where  it  has  been  seen  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  membrane,  and  has  the  crico- 
thyroideus  attached  to  its  surface),  but  deep  behind,  where  it  fills  up 
a  part  of  the  space  left  between  the  posterior  borders  of  the  thyroid* 
The  upper  border  of  the  deep  portion  presents  two  oval  articular 
8ur£Eu;e8  for  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  external  to  which  are  the  origins 
of  the  crico-arytSDnoidei  laterales. 

On  each  side,  and  near  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage,  are  two 
small  facets  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  posterior  surface  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  a 
vertical  ridge,  to  which  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  oBSophagus  are 
attached,  the  concave  surface  on  each  side  giving  origin  to  the  crico- 
arytsenoidei  postid  muscles. 

The  ArytSBnoid  Cartilages  (Fig.  216,  d)  (afnrraipa,  a  pitcher*) 
are  two  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  The  base  of  each 
cartilage  va  triangular,  and  articulates  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage ;  its  anterior  angle  gives  attachment  to  the  true 
vocal  cord,  and  its  external  angle  to  the  crico-aryt»noideus  posticus 
and  crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis.  The  apex  is  curved  backwiurds  and 
inwards,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  comiculum  laiyngis. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  concave,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  arytssnoideus  muscle ;  the  anterior  surface 
presents  a  small  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  false  vocal  cord, 
and  also  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-arjrteenoideus  muscle ;  the 
internal  surface  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  Comicula  Laryngis  or  Cartilages  of  Santorini  (Fig. 
216,/)  are  two  small  conical  cartilages  connected  with  the  apices  of 

*  TbJB  derivition  haa  refBreooe  to  the  appearance  of  both  cartilagee  taken 
together  and^  oovered  by  mucous  membrane.  In  animals,  which  were  the 
pnncipal  iubjects  of  dissection  among  the  ancients,  the  opening  of  the  larynx, 
with  the  arytenoid  cartUages,  bears  a  curioos  reeembUuioe  to  the  mouth  of  a 
pitcher  with  a  large  spout  (Wilson). 

B  B 
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the  arytsenoid  cartilages  and  with  the  arytseno-epiglottideaii  folda. 
They  are  composed  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Cuneiform  Cartilages  or  Cartilages  of  Wrisberg  (Fig. 
216,  g)  are  two  small  bodies  found  in  the  aiytssno-epiglottidean  folds 
of  mucous  membrane,  and  are  sometimes  wanting.  They  are  com- 
posed of  yellow  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Epiglottis  (Fig.  216,  a)  is  composed  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage, 
shaped  like  a  cordate  leaf,  and  has  been  seen  to  be  connected  with 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  covered  with  mucous 
membrane,  upon  removing  which  it  will  be  found  to  be  perforated, 
especially  in  the  posterior  aspect,  by  numerous  holes,  in  which 
mucous  glands  are  lodged. 

The  large  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  very  apt  to  undergo  calcareous 
degeneration  in  advanced  life,  and  the  epiglottis  is  not  unfrequently 
thickened  by  disease  or  injured  by  ulceration. 

Ligaments  of  the  Vertebrae. 

[The  ligaments  of  the  spinal  column  are  to  be  examined  by  re- 
moving aU  the  remaining  muscular  fibres.] 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are — 1,  the  Anterior 
Common  Ligament ;  2,  the  Posterior  Common  Ligament ;  and  3,  the 
Intervertebral  Substance  or  Fibro-cartilage. 
The  Anterior  Common  Ligament  (Fig.  218,  i)  is  a  broad  band 
of  fibres  extending  down  the  front  of  the 
Fig.  218.  vertebral  column,  from  the   axis  to  the 

sacrum.  The  fibres  are  attached  princi- 
pally to  the  intervertebral  substances,  and 
only  slightly  to  the  upper  and  lower 
maigins  of  the  vertebne ;  the  deep  fibres 
passing  between  the  adjacent  bones,  but 
the  superficial  crossing  three  or  more 
vertebrae.  The  ligament  when  divided 
will  be  seen  to  be  thicker  opposite  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  than  on  the  inter- 


Fig.  218. — ^Anterior  ligament  of  the  vertebne,  and  ligaments  of  the  ribs 
(from  Wilson). 

1.  Anterior  common  ligament.  4.  Interarticular  ligament  connecting 

2.  Anterior  coato-vertebral  or  stellate  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  in- 

U^ament  tervertebral     aubatance,     and 

3.  Antenor  oosto-transvene  ligament  separating   the   two    synovial 

membranes  of  thia  artioulatioD. 
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yertebral  snbBtances ;  and  it  is  broader  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the 
cervical  region. 

[To  see  the  posterior  common  ligament  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  spinal  cord,  if  this  has  not  been  already  done,  as  follows : 
the  saw  is  to  oe  applied  over  the  ])edicle8  of,  say,  six  dorsal  vertebraB, 
and  these  being  divided  on  each  side,  the  remains  of  the  spinal  cord 
can  be  removed,  when  the  posterior  ligament  will  be  seen  on  the 
backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  ;  and  the  ligamenta  subflava  can 
be  dissected  upon  the  vertebral  arches  which  have  been  removed.] 

The  Posterior  Common  Ligament  (Fig.  219,  3)  is  found  upon 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  from  the  aiis  to 
the  sacrum.    It  is  remarkable  in  being  broad 
opposite    the    intervertebral    substances,    witli  ^^S-  219. 

which  it  is  closely  connected,  and  narrow  oppo- 
site the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  over  which  it 
stretches  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  vessels  to 
the  bone.  It  is  broader  in  the  cervical  than  in 
the  lumbar  region,  but  thickest  in  the  dorsal 
region,  and  is  composed  of  superficial  and  deep 
fibres  like  the  anterior  ligament 

The  Intervertebral  Substance  (Fig.  219,  i) 
is  found  between  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrse    1 
from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  is  largest  in  the 
lumbar  region.    Each  substance  is  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage  externally,  but 
has  a  soft  elastic  material  in  the  centre.    The 
substances  vary  according  to  the  curves  of  the  spinal  column,  being 
deepest  in  front  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  and  the  reverse 
in  tiie  dorsal  region. 

On  dissecting  the  superficial  fibres  of  an  intervertebral  substance 
they  will  bo  found  to  pass  obliquely  between  the  adjacent  vertebrae, 
alternate  layers  taking  opposite  directions.  By  cutting  through  the 
attachment  to  one  of  the  vertebrae  with  a  strong  knife,  the  pulpy 
material  in  the  centre  will  be  shown,  and  will  expand  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rings  around  it 

On  making  a  vertical  section  of  two  or  more  vertebrae  with  their 
intervertebral  substances,  the  structure  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 


Fig.  219. — Posterior  ligament  of  the  vertebne  (from  Wilson). 

1,  1.  Intervertebral  substances.  3,  Posterior  common  L'gament. 

3.  Pedicles  of  vertebra  tawn  through. 
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stance  will  be  best  seen,  and  will  be  found  to  consist  of  fibro-cartil- 
aginous  plates  placed  in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  pulj^ 
materiaL  The  plates  of  both  series  are  arranged  one  within  another, 
the  superficial  ones  being  slightly  bent  towards  the  surface  and  the 
deeper  ones  towards  the  centre. 

The  Articular  Processes  are  surrounded  by  Capsular  liigaments 
(Fig.  220,  2),  which  are  looser  in  the  cervical  than  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions ;  they  permit  a  simple  gliding  movement 
(arthrodia)  between  the  processes,  which  are  invested  by  a  simple 
synovial  membrane. 

Tl\e  Arches  are  united  by  the  Ligamenta  Subflava  (Fig.  220,  i). 
These  are  to  be  seen  on  the  internal 
Fig.  220.  surfaces  of  the  arches  which  have  been 

removed,  and  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  yellow  elastic  ligaments, 
extending  between  the  arches  of  the 
vertebrsd  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  Owing 
to  the  overlapping  of  the  vertebrw,  the 
ligaments  are  attached  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  arch  below  and  to  the 
anterior  suiface  of  the  arch  above,  ex- 
tending from  the  articular  process  to 
the  root  of  the  spinous  process  on  each 
side. 
The  Spinous  Processes  are  united  by  (1)  the  Interspinons  and  (2] 
the  Supraspinous  ligaments. 

The  Interspinons  Ligaments  are  placed  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebras,  extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip  of  each, 
and  being  stronger  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsid,  and  in  the 
dorsal  than  in  the  cervical  region. 

The  Supraspinous  Ligament  is  a  fibrous  cord  eoctending 
along  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  from  the  last  cervical 
vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  continuous  with  the  UgammUwm 
nuch4By  and  is  thicker  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsal  ic^gion. 
It  is  composed  of  superficial  and  deep  fibres,  which  have  the 
same  arrangement  as  tiiose  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  common 
ligament 
The  Transverse  Processes  are  connected  by  Intertransverae  Liga- 

Fig.  220. — Internal  view  of  the  arches  of  three  yertebre  (from  Wilaon). 
1.  One  of  the  ligamenta  subflava.  2.  The  capaular  ligament  of  one  aide. 
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ments^  which  are  frequently  absent  in  the  cervical  region,  but  arc 
round  and  thick  in  the  dorsal,  and  thin  and  membranous  in  the 
lumbar  region. 

Ligaments  op  the  Atlas,  Axis,  and  Occiput. 

[In  order  to  examine  the  special  ligaments  of  the  first  two  cervical 
vertebrsB  and  the  occipital  bone,  it  wul  be  convenient  to  separate  the 
whole  of  the  cervical  from  the  dorsal  spine.] 

The  ligaments  of  the  first  two  vertebrte  and  the  occipital  bone 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  (1)  those  external  to,  and  (2)  those 
internal  to  the  vertebral  canaL  The  external  ligaments  more  or  less 
resemble  the  ligaments  common  to  the  vertebral  column,  but  the 
internal  ligaments  have  special  relation  to  the  movements  of  nuta- 
tion and  rotation  which  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

1.  The  External  LigamiTUt  are  the  Anterior,  Posterior,  and  Lateral 
Occipito-Atlantal,  and  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  Atlanto-aiial  liga- 
ments; besides  Capeular  ligaments 
for  the  articular  processes    of  the  Fig.  221. 

vertebrss  and  the  condyles  of  the  i] 
occipital  bone. 

The  Anterior  Occipito-Atlan- 
tal Ligament  (Fig.  221)  consistB  of 
a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion. 
The  superficial  portion  (i)  is  round, 
and  is  attached  to  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone  above, 
and  to  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
atlas  below.    The  deep  portion  (2) 

is  broad  and  membranous,  and  is  attached  to  the  occipital  bone  close 
to  the  foramen  magnum  above,  and  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  below. 


Fig.  221. — Anterior  yiew  of  the  ligaments  coimectiiig  the  aUas,  axis,  and 
occipital  bone  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Anterior    loimd    oocipito-aUantal      5.  One  of  the  atlanto-axial  capsular 

ligament.  ligaments;  that  on  the  opposite 

2.  Anterior    broad     occipito-aUantal  side  has  been  remored  to  show 

ligament.  the   approximated   surfaces  of 

3.  Commencement    of    the    anterior  the  articular  processes  (6\ 

common  ligament  7.  One  of  the  occipito-atlantal  cap- 

4.  Anterior    atlanto-axial    ligament,  sular  ligaments.    The  most  ex- 

continuous  inferiorly  with  the  temal  of  these  fibres  constitute 

commencement  of  the  anterior  the     lateral    occipito-atlantal 

common  ligament.  ligament 
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The  Posterior  Occipito-Atlantal  Ligament  (Fig.  222,  3)  re- 
sembles the  ligamenta  subflava,  but  is  composed  of  white  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  thin  and  membranous,  and  is  attached  above  to  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  below  to  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  atlas.  On  each  side  this  ligament  is  perforated  by  the 
vertebral  artery  and  suboccipital  nerve,  over  which  some  of  its  fibres 
arch. 

The  Lateral  Occipito-Atlantal  Ligaments  (Fig.  222, 4)  are  short 
strong  bands,  passing  between  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  atlas  and  tiie  jugular  processes  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Fig.  222.  Fig.  228. 


The  Anterior  Atlanto-Azial  Ligament  (Fig.  221,  4)  resembles 
the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament,  and  consLsts  of  a  superficial  and 
a  deep  portion.  The  superficial  portion  is  round,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  anterior  common  ligsonent,  being  attached  to  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas  and  the  body  of  the  axis.  The  deep  portion  i» 
broad  and  thin,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the 
body  of  the  axis. 

Fig.  222. — Poflterior  ligauicnU  of  the  <»ccipito-atlantal  and  atlanto-axial 
articulations  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Atlas.  '').  Posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament. 

2.  Axis.  [ment.  6,  6.  The  capsular  ligaments. 

3.  Posterior    occipito-atlantal     li^a-  7.  The  first  pair  of  ligamenta  subflava. 

4.  4.  Capsular  ana   lateral    occipito-  6,  8.  Capsular  ligaments  of  the  2Dd 

atlantal  ligament.  and  3rd  yertebne. 

Fig.  223. — ^The  ocdpito-azial  ligament  {from  WiLson). 

1.  Basilar  portion   of  the   sphenoid  projection  of  the  odontoid  pro* 

bone.  cess. 

2.  Section  of  the  occipital  bone.  6.  Lateral  and  capsular  ligament  of 

3.  Atlas,  its  posterior  arch  remoTed.  the  occipito-atlantal  articula- 

4.  Axis,  posterior  arch  remoyed.  tion. 

Jb.  Occipito-axial  ligament,  rendered       7.  Capsular  ligament  of  the  articular 
prominent  at  its  middle  by  the  prooesa  of  the  atlas  and  axis. 
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The  Posterior  Atlanto-Axial  Ligament  (Fig.  222,  5)  re- 
sembles the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament,  and  is  composed  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  ex- 
tends between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  laminae  of  the  axis. 

2.  The  Internal  Ligaments  are  the  Occipito- Axial,  the  Crucifonu, 
and  the  Odontoid  ligaments. 

[To  exDose  these  ligaments  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  saw  through  the 
occipital  Done  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  foramen  maffnum.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  bone  being  removed,  the  arches  of  uie  atlas  and 
axis  are  to  be  cut  through  on  each  side  and  removed,  and  any  re- 
mains of  the  spinal  cord  dissected  away  with  the  dura-mater,  when 
the  occipito-axial  ligament  will  be  exposed.] 

The  Occipito-Azial  Ligament  (Fig.  223,  5)  (apparatus  ligamen- 
tosus  colli)  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  common  ligament     It  is 

Fig.  224. 


attached  below  to  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  above  to  the 
basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone  above  the  foramen  magnum, 
through  which  it  parses. 

[The  occipito-axial  ligament  is  to  be  divided  and  turned  up  and 
«lown,  when  the  cruciform  ligament  of  the  atlas  and  axis  will  be 
brousht  into  view,  and  imm^ately  above  the  transverse  portion 
will  DC  seen  the  two  oblique  odontoid  ligaments.] 

The  Cruciform  Ligament  (Fig.  224)  consists  of  a  strong  trana- 
\*ei8e  ligament  and  two  small  vertical  slips. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  of  the  Atlas  (Fig.  224,  2)  is  attached 

Fig.  224. — Posterior  view  of  the  ligamenU  connecting  the  atlas,  axis,  and 
occipital  bone  (from  Wilson). 

1 .  Superior  part  of  the  occipito-axial      5.  One  of  the  odontoid  ligaments,  the 

ligament,  which  has  been  cut  fellow  ligament  is  seen  on  the 

away  in  order  to  show  the  liga-  opposite  side. 

ments  beneath.  6.  One  of  the  occipito-atlantal  cap- 

2.  Transrerse  ligament  of  the  atlas.  sular  ligaments. 

3, 4.  Ascending  and  descending  slips      7.  One  of  the  atlanto-azial  capaular 
of    the    transverse    ligament,  ligaments. 


which  complete  the  cruciform 
arrangement. 
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to  a  tubercle  on  the  inner  vaxface  of  the  articnlar  prooess  of  each 
side,  and  thus  forms  a  ring  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  in 
which  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  is  firmly  held.  The  vertical 
slips  of  the  cruciform  ligament  pass  from  the  transverse  ligament  to 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  body  of  the  axis  re- 
spectively, and  by  detaching  the  upper  one  the  odontoid  ligaments 
will  be  fully  seen. 

The  Odontoid  or  Check  Ligaments  (Fig.  224,  5}  are  two  strong 
bands  of  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely  firom  the  apex  of  the  odontoid 
process  to  the  maigin  of  the  foramen  magnum  on  eadx  side,  and  they 
thus  check  the  rotation  of  the  cranium  and  atlas  rxptL  the  odontoid 
process.  Between  these  is  a  central  odontoid  ligament  {ligamenttai^ 
iiupensorium  dentis),  passing  vertically  between  the  mai^gin  of  the 
foramen  magnxmi  and  the  top  of  the  odontoid  process. 

On  cutting  all  the  ligaments  of  the  articulation  except  the  trans> 
verse  ligament  of  the  atlas,  the  odontoid  process  will  be  found  to  be 
still  firmly  held  in  position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ligament  sur- 
rounds the  contracted  neck  of  the  odontoid  process,  which  is  coujsider- 
ably  smaller  than  the  head.  There  are  two  gynovial  membranes  in 
connection  with  the  odontoid  process,  one  in  front,  between  it  and 
the  posterior  surfEice  of  the  atlas ;  the  other  behind,  between  it  and 
the  transverse  ligament. 
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THE  THORAX. 

[The  arms  having  been  previously  removed,  the  dissectors  of  the 
thorax  shoidd  detach  the  remains  of  the  pectoral,  serrati,  and  abdo- 
minal muscles  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  tne  ribs  and  their  cartilagtt, 
and  dissect  the  external  intercostal  musclea] 

The  External  Intercostal  Muscles  (Fig.  99, 4)  eleven  in  number, 
are  placed  between  the  ribs,  being  attached  to  the  lower  and  upper 
borders  of  the  adjacent  bones,  the  fibres  running  obliquely  dowuwajila 
and  forwards.  The  external  intercostals  extend  from  the  tubercles  of 
the  ribs  to  their  line  of  junction  with  the  cartilages,  beyond  which 
point  a  thin  fascia  is  prolonged  to  the  sternum.  Between  the  floatiiig 
ribs  the  fibres  cease  at  the  extremities  of  the  bones. 

The  Internal  Intercostal  Muscles  (Fig.  99,  5)  take  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  external  muscles,  and  can  now  be  seen  partially 
near  the  sternum,  where  the  extemid  muscles  are  wanting,  bat  are 
fully  seen  subsequently  &om  within  the  thorax. 

[The  knife  is  to  be  carried  through  the  cartilages  of  all  the  true 
ribs  as  near  the  bones  as  possible,  and  then  along  the  intercostal  vjmm 
between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The 
sternum  being  sawn  across  at  this  point  can  then  be  turned  up,  the 
pleurae  being  divided  near  the  meoian  line  so  as  to  preserve  the  an- 
terior mediastinum,  and  the  internal  mammary  vessels  being  neces- 
sarily cut  across  with  the  bone.] 

The  Triangularis  Stem!  Muscle  (Fig.  225,  3)  lies  at  the  back  of 
the  sternum,  but  is  ordinarily  damaged  by  the  indsion  made  for  inject- 
ing the  subject,  and  the  muscle  is  therefore  best  seen  on  a  fresh  sternum 
from  a  post-mortem  examination.  It  arises  from  the  inner  surfjace  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  from  the  carti- 
lages of  the  last  three  or  four  true  ribs ;  and  is  in^rted  into  the  carti- 
lages of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  ribs.    The  triangularis  stemi  acts 
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as  a  mtiscle  of  expiiation  by  depressing  the  nhe,  and  is  supplied  by  the 
intercostal  nerves. 

[The  stemum,  which  is  still  attached  by  the  muscles  of  the  front  of 
the  neck,  is  to  be  dirided  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  hdves  are  to  be 
turned  aside,  so  as  to  preserve  the  internal  mammary  arteries  for  after- 
examination.] 

On  opening  the  thorax  as  directed,  the  lungs  will  be  exposed  by 
the  necessary  division  of  the  pleurae,  and  will  be  seen  to  occupy  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  having  probably,  unless  attached  by  old  adhesions, 
fiEdlen  back  so  as  to  leave  the  pericardium  exposed.  The  great  vessels 
of  the  heart  will  be  seen  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  if  the  lungs  are  fully  coUapsed,  the  roots  of  the  lungs 
will  be  visible  on  each  side.  The  pericardium  will  in  all  probability 
have  been  opened  at  the  upper  part  to  allow  of  the  injection  of  the 
body,  in  which  case  a  portion  of  the  heart  may  be  seen  within  it,  and 
it  may  be  advantageously  closed  with  a  stitch. 

The  Plenro  (Fig.  226)  are  two  shut  sacs  of  serous  membrane 
lining  the  thorax  and  covering  the  lung,  but  have  been  opened  in 
removing  the  sternum.  One  of  the  lungs  is  to  be  drawn  forward, 
when  its  pleura  can  be  readily  traced  over  the  inner  sur£ace  of  the 
sternum  and  ribs  (costal  or  parietal  layer)  on  to  the  back  of  the  lung; 
thence  over  the  lung  (pulmonary  layer)  to  the  firont  of  the  root  of  the 
lung,  by  which  it  is  directed  to  the  pericardium,  and  carried  forward 
to  the  sternum  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line.  Frequently  it 
will  be  impossible  to  trace  the  pleura  in  this  manner,  owing  to  the 
adhesions  which  have  formed  between  the  pleura  costalis  and 
pleura  pulmonaHs  as  the  result  of  inflammation.  When  the  lung  is 
drawn  forward,  below  its  root  will  be  found  a  fold  of  pleura  connect- 
ing the  lower  lobe  with  the  side  of  the  pmcardium,  which  is 
called  the  ligamerUwn  lalmn  pulmonis.  The  pleura  will  be  seen  to 
be  reflected  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  below,  and  to  be 
prolonged  in  a  conical  form  above  the  first  rib,  where  it  may  be  felt 
in  relation  with  the  subclavian  artery.  The  diaphragm  rises  higher 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver, 
and  the  heart  has  a  direction  to  the  left ;  hence  the  right  bag  of  the 
pleura  is  the  wider  whilst  the  left  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  the 
lungs  correspond  in  shape. 

The  Mediastina  (Fig.  225),  are  the  spaces  between  the  pleurse, 
and  are  three  in  number,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  Anterior  Mediastinum,  which  is  now  exposed,  is  the  small 
space  bounded  by  the  sternum  in  firont,  the  pericardium  behind,  and 
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the  pleurae  at  the  sides,  and  is  placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  medun 
line.  It  contains  (1)  the  triangularis  stemi  muscle ;  (2)  the  origins 
of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-th3rToid  muscles ;  (3)  the  Temains  of  ihe 
thymus  gland  (a  ductless  gland  largely  developed  in  the  fcBtua) ;  (4) 

Fig.  225. 


the  left  internal  mammary  vessels ;  some  cellular  tissue  and  a  few 
lymphatics. 

The  Middle  Mediastinum  is  the  space  between  the  two  lungs,  and 
contains  therefore  (1)  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  (2)  the  pericardium, 
(3)  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  (4)  the  phrenic  nerves. 

The  Posterior  Mediastinum  is  behind  the  pericardium,  and  will  be 
afterwards  dissected.  It  contains  (1)  the  thoracic  aorta,  (2)  the 
trachea,  (3)  the  oesophagus  with  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves,  (4) 

Fig.  225.— Diagram  of  a  tranBvene  section  of  the  thorax  (altered  from 
Wilson  and  Carter,  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Anterior  mediastinum.  8.  Vena  azygos  major. 

2.  Internal  mammary  vessels.  9.  Thoracic  aorta,  giving  off  inter- 

3.  Triangularis  stemi  muscle.  costal  arteries. 

4.  Bight    phrenic    nerre     between  10.  Gan^liated  cord  of  sympathetic 

pleura  and  pericardium.  £.  Y.  Bight  ventricle.    R.  A.  Right 

5.  Jjdh  phrenic  nerve  between  pleura  auricle  of  heart  in  middle  roe- 

and  pericardium.  diastinum. 

6.  Thoracic  duct  in  posterior  medi-       P.  A.  Pulmonary  artery. 

Astinum.  A.  Aorta. 

7.  (Esophagus  with   left   vagus   in       C.  Vena  cava  superior. 

front  and  right  vagus  behind.         Y.  Dorsal  vertebra. 
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the  vena  ozygoe  major,  (5)  the  thoracic  duct,  (6)  the  greater  splanchnic 
nerves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  space,  with  some  cellular  tissue  and 
lymphatics. 

[To  examine  the  middle  mediastinum,  the  ribs  should  be  divided 
about  three  inches  from  their  cartilages,  and  the  pieces  turned  back 
to  give  more  room,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  divide  the  first  and 
second  ribs  in  front  of  the  attachments  of  the  scaleni  muscles.  The 
lungs  are  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  heart,  and  the  layer  of  pleura 
reflected  on  the  pericardium  is  then  to  be  carefuUv  removed  (the 
phrenic  nerves  lyine  between  the  two  being  preserved),  and  the  roots 
of  the  lungs  cleaned  without  injuring  the  pericardium.] 

The  Pericardium  (Fig.  225)  is  a  fibro-serous  membrane  inclosing 
the  heart  and  is  of  conical  shape,  the  base  being  at  the  diaphragm 
and  the  apex  lost  in  the  great  vessels,  where  it  is  incorporated  with  a 
process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  serves  te  maintain  the 
position  of  the  heart.  The  fibrous  layer  is  pierced  by  and  gives  an 
investment  te  all  the  vessels  connected  with  the  heart,  except  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  which  pierces  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm 
within  the  line  at  which  the  fibres  of  the  pericardium  are  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  The  serous 
lining  consists  of  a  parietel  and  a  visceral  layer,  the  former  being  in- 
separably united  with  the  fibrous  layer,  and  the  latter  covering  the 
heart  and  being  reflected  on  all  the  vessels  for  a  short  distance,  but 
binding  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  together  in  a  single  tube 
of  membrane. 

The  Phrenic  Nerves  (Fig.  225,  4, 5)  will  be  seen  in  the  whole  of 
their  course,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved.  Arising  from  the 
4th  and  5th  cervical  nerves,  and  frequently  by  a  small  branch  from 
the  3rd,  they  lie  on  the  scaleni  antici  muscles  in  the  neck,  and  then 
to  the  inner  sides  of  those  muscles  upon  the  subclavian  arteries. 
The  two  nerves  enter  the  thorax  on  each  side,  and  passing  between 
the  subclavian  vein  and  artery,  cross  the  internal  mammary  arteries 
from  without  inwards.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  is  then  superficial  to 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta  inter- 
nally to  it ;  and  both  nerves  pass  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the  lungs 
and  between  the  pleurse  and  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm,  which 
they  pierce  and  supply,  the  right  having  a  small  ganglion  connected 
with  it.  The  left  nerve  is  longer  than  the  right,  having  to  pass 
round  the  heart  to  reach  the  diaphragm,  which  is  lower  on  the 
left  than  the  right  side.  Accompanying  each  nerve  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  the  small  tomes  neni  phrenid  artery  from  the  internal 
mammary. 
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[The  pericardium  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  roots  of  the  limgs, 
and  entirely  removed  from  the  great  vessels,  except  a  small  piece, 
which  should  be  left  to  mark  the  point  at  which  it  was  attached  to 
the  aorta.] 

The  Boots  of  the  Lungs  (Figs.  225  and  226)  are  each  formed  by 
a  pulmonary  artery,  two  pulmonary  veins,  and  a  bronchus,  bound 

Fig.  226. 


together  by  cellular  tissue ;  together  with  the  smaU  bronchial  vessels, 
the  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  some  lym- 
phatics. The  order  of  the  vessels  from  before  backwards  on  both 
sides  of  the  body  is  the  same,  viz.  veins,  artery,  and  bronchus ;  from 

and  longs  (from  Wilson). 

13.  Bight  common  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  rein. 

14.  Left  innominate  vein. 

15.  Left  carotid  artery  and  vein. 

16.  Left  subclavian  vein  and  artety. 

17.  Trachea. 

18.  Bifht  bronchni. 

19.  L^  bronchus. 

20.  20.  Pulmonary  veins. 

21.  Superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

22.  Middle  lobe. 

23.  Inferior  lobe. 


Fig.  226.— The  heart 

1.  Bight  Tentride. 

2.  Left  ventricle. 
X  Bight  auricle. 
4.  Left  auricular  appendix. 
6,  Pulmonary  artery. 

6.  Bight  pulmonary  artery. 

7.  Left  pulmonary  artery. 

8.  Remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosuB. 

9.  Arch  of  the  aorta. 

10.  Superior  vena  cava. 

11.  Linominate  artery,  and  in  front 

of  it  the  right  innominate  vein. 

12.  Bi^bt  subclavihn  vein,  and  behind 

it,  the  corresponding  artery. 


24.  Superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

25.  Inferior  lobe. 
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above  downwards  on  the  right  side  the  order  is  the  reverse,  viz. 
bronchus,  artery,  veins ;  but  on  the  left  side  it  is  artery,  bronchus, 
veins.  The  reason  of  tbis  difference  is,  that  the  left  bronchus  passes 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  therefore  becomes  lower  than  the 
pulmonaiy  artery  on  that  side.  The  right  pulmonary  vessels  pass 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta.* 

The  JjJULgn  (Fig.  226)  will  vary  very  much  in  condition  in  diffe- 
rent bodies.  If  perfectly  healthy  their  surfaces  will  be  smooth,  and 
they  will  be  somewhat  contracted,  but  crepitant  throughout  Every 
variety  of  disease  may  be  found,  the  most  common  being  tubercle 
and  abscess  in  the  upper  lobes,  with  adhesion  to  the  wall  of  the 
thorax,  or  pneumonic  condensation  through  more  or  less  of  the 
organ.  The  lungs  of  subjects  dying  in  large  cities  not  unfrequently 
present  black  pigment  in  the  lung  tissue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Each  lung  has  a  thin  anterior  margin  and  a  thicker  posterior  one, 
which  lies  against  the  spinal  column,  and  is  longer  than  the  anterior 
border.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  is  notched  so  as  to 
leave  the  apex  of  the  heart  uncovered.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
lung  is  convex  and  the  inner  concave ;  about  the  middle  of  this 
latter  surface,  and  near  the  posterior  border  is  a  slit,  the  hilum,  at 
which  the  root  of  the  lung  enters,  whilst  in  front  of  it  is  a  hollow 
corresponding  to  the  heart,  and  larger  in  the  left  lung  than  the  right 
The  base  of  the  lung  is  moulded  to  the  diaphragm,  and  is,  therefore, 
lower  behind  than  in  front ;  whilst  the  apex  is  rounded  and  reaches 
into  the  neck  above  the  first  rib,  extendhig  to  a  point  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  clavicle.  The  right  lung  is  the  larger,  owing  to  the 
direction  of  the  heart  to  the  left,  but  is  shorter  than  the  left,  owing 
to  the  position  of  the  Uver.  The  left  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes 
(upper  and  lower)  by  a  fissure  running  obliquely  across  the  external 
surface,  from  near  the  apex  to  the  anterior  border ;  but  the  right  has 
three  lobes,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  second  fissure  running  hori- 
zontally  forward,  from  the  middle  of  the  first  fissure  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  lung. 

The  Heart  (Fig.  227)  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  lungs,  the 
base  being  to  the  right,  and  the  apex  to  the  left  side ;  and  resting  on 
the  diaphragm,  which  is  now  convex  (the  position  of  expiration),  it 
is  nearly  horizontal  The  base  corresponds  to  the  interval  between 
the  5th  and  8th  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  ^e  apex  beats  between  the  6th 
and  6th  ribs^  the  larger  portion  of  the  organ  being  to  the  left  of  the 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  order  of  Btmctures  from  before  backwards  in  the 
root  of  the  long  corresponds  to  the  arrangement  in  the  hilum  of  the  kidney,  vis. 
rein,  artery,  ureter. 

T  T 
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median  line.  The  right  auricalo-yentriciilar  opening  (triciispid  TalTe) 
lies  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  about  the  level  of  the  fourth 
eo6tal  cartilage.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  (mitral  valve) 
lies  behind  the  third  intercostal  space,  about  one  inch  to  ti&e  kft 
of  the  sternum.  The  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  lie  behind  the 
junction  of  the  third  rib  of  the  left  side  with  the  stemnin.     The 

Fig.  227 


Fig.  227.— Diagram  of  the  relations  of  the  heart  and  sreat  yessela  to  the  irall  of 
the  thorax.  The  collapsed  lungs  are  drawn  aside  slightly,  to  expose  the 
parts  more  clearly  (from  Luschka). 

v.i.    Innominate  yeins.  r.au.  Right  auricle. 

ao.    Aorta.  l.au.  Left  auricle. 

v.e.  Vena  cara  superior.  r.v.  Right  ventricle. 

l.r.  Left  ventricle. 
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aortic  semilnnar  valves  lie  behind  the  third  intercostal  space,  close 
to  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  (Holden).  For  purposes  of  ausculta- 
tion the  usual  directions  given  are,  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage  for  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  a  spot  two  inches 
below  the  nipple  and  one  to  the  sternal  side  for  the  apex.  The 
weight  of  the  healthy  heart  averages  lloz.  in  the  male  and  9oz.  in 
thefenaale. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  convex,  and  is  formed  almost 
entirely  by  the  right  ventricle  and  auricular  appendage,  but  the 
irregular  border  of  the  left  auricular  appendage  appears  to  the  left  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  posterior  soihce  of  the  heart  is  flattened, 
and  is  formed  by  part  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  which  last  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Each  surface  of 
the  heart  is  grooved  vertically  and  horizontally,  marking  the  divisions 
between  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  anterior  ventricular  groove 
is  near  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  whilst  the  posterior  ventricular 
groove  is  to  the  right,  and  they  thus  indicate  the  oblique  position  of 
the  septum.  In  these  grooves  will  be  seen  the  descending  branches 
of  the  coronary  vessels. 

The  Coronary  Arteries  (right  and  left)  are  the  first  branches 
of  the  aorta,  and  supply  the  substance  of  the  heart.  They  are  to 
be  found  one  on  either  side  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with  a  plexus 
(coronary)  of  nerves  accompanying  each. 

The  left  corona/ry  artery  runs  from  right  to  left  in  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  and  gives  a  large  branch  to  the  front  of  the  heart, 
which  appears  to  the  left  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  runs  down  the 
anterior  ventricular  groove  to  the  apex. 

The  right  coronari/  artery  runs  from  left  to  right  in  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  and  gives  a  large  branch  to  the  back  of  the  heart, 
which  runs  along  the  septum  to  the  apex.  Both  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  branches  of  the  two  arteries  anastomose,  and  supply 
branches  freely  to  the  substance  of  the  heart 

The  Veins  of  the  heart  do  not  correspond  precisely  to  the  arteries. 
The  ffreat  cardiac  vein  rtms  up  the  anterior  ventricular  groove  with 
the  descending  branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery,  but  leaves  it  to  pass 
along  the  horizontal  auriculo-ventricular  groove  to  the  back  of  the 
heart  It  becomes  considerably  enlarged  and  is  then  called  the 
coronary  «tnit«,  and  after  receiving  the  posterior  cardiac  veins  from  the 
back  of  the  heart,  opens  into  the  back  of  the  right  auricle. 

Some  small  anterior  cardiac  veins  and  other  small  veins  called  the 
venm  cordis  minima!  pass  directly  into  the  right  auricle. 

The   superficial   cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic    is    Rituatcd 

7  r  2 
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immediately  below  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  gives  branches  to  the 
front  and  back  of  the  heart,  which  are  seldom  seen.  To  it  maj  be 
traced  the  left  superficial  cardiac  nerve  of  the  sympathetic,  a  cardiac 
branch  from  the  left  pneumogastric,  and  branches  from  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus. 

The  Great  VesselB  of  the  Heart  (Fig.  226)  have  the  following 
positions.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  to  the  right,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  to  the  left,  whilst  between  them  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  seen.  The  inferior  vena  cava  can  be  seen  piercing  the  diaphragm 
at  the  back  of  the  heart,  by  dra"wing  the  organ  upwards. 

The  Cavities  of  the  heart  are  to  be  opened  in  iUu^  and  in  the 
order  in  which  the  blood  enters  them. 

[The  right  auricle  is  to  be  opened  by  one  incision  from  the 
superior  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it 
into  the  auricular  appendage.] 

Bight  Auricle  (Fig.  228,  i). — The  main  cavity  of  the  auricle  is 
smooth  internally,  but  in  the  appendix  are  the  mtisculi  pecHnatif  or 
muscular  bands  '^  resembling  a  comb."  The  endocardium,  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  veins,  and  will  be  traced  subsequently  into  the 
arteries. 

The  large  openings  into  the  right  auricle  are  (1)  the  mtperior  vena 
cava  (3),  which  enters  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part;  (2)  the 
inferior  vena  cava  (4),  which  enters  at  the  lower  and  back  part ;  and 
(3)  the  coronary  iintu  (7),  which  enters  close  above  (4)  the  auriculo- 
ventricidar  opening  (9)  and  below  the  Eustachian  valve. 

The  foramina  Thebesii  are  numerous  small  openings  which  are 
foimd  in  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  car- 
diac veins  and  the  venss  cordis  minimse. 

The  tubercle  of  Lower  is  a  projection  which  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  vense 
caves. 

The  coronary  valve  (8)  (valve  of  Thebesius)  is  a  thin  fold  at  the 
orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus,  which  serves  to  prevent  regurgitation 
into  it 

The  Eustachian  valve  (6)  is  a  semilunar  fold  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  extending  between  it  and  the  annulus 
ovalis  immediately  above  the  opening  of  the  coronary  sinus,  which 
served  in  the  foetus  to  direct  the  current  of  blood  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava  through  ^e  foramen  ovale.  In  the  adult  it  is  generally 
cribriform  and  often  very  imperfect. 
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The  fo$8a  otxdis  and  annidm  ovaUs  (5)  are  remains  of  foetal 
structure,  found  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  right  auricle,  in  the  position 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  communication  between  the  two  auricles  in 
the  foetus. 

The  annultu  ovalis  is  a  muscular  ring,  which  is  generally  well 
marked,  and  which  surrounds  the  shaUow  fossa  ovalis,  formed  by  a 
thin  membrane  thrown  across  the  foramen  ovale.    This  membrane  is 

Fig.  228. 


Fig.  228.— Right  side  of  the  heart  laid  open  (from  Wilson). 


1.  Cavity  of  right  auricle. 

2.  Auricular  appendix :  in  its  cavity 

are  teen  the  muacuU  pectinatL 

3.  Superior  vena  cara,  opening  into 

the  upper  part  of  the  right 
auricle. 

4.  ^Inferior  yena  cava. 

d.'Fona  ovahs;  the  prominent  ridge 
lurrounding  it  ii  the  annulus 
ovalis. 

6.  Eustachian  valve. 

7.  Opening  of  the  coronary  einuB. 

8.  Coronary  valye. 

9.  Entrance  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 

cular  opening.  Between  the 
figures  1  and  9,  two  or  three 
foramina  Thebeui  are  seen. 

a.  Eight  ventricle. 

b.  Carity  of  ri^ht  ventricle. 

e.  Conus  arteriosus  or  infundibulum. 

d.  Pulmonaij  artery. 

e,f  Tricuspid  yalve;    e   is   placed 


on  the  left  curtain,  /  on  the 

anterior  curtain. 
ff.  One  of  the   musculi   papillares, 

to    the   apex    of  which   the 

anterior  and  right  curtains  are 

connected  by  chordae  tendinee. 
h.  ColumuflD  came». 
t.  Two   musculi   papillares   of  the 

right  curtain. 
k.  Attachment  b^  chorda  tendineo) 

of  the  left  limb  of  the  anterior 

curtain. 
/,  /.  Chordae  tendineie. 
tn.  Semilunar   yalyes   of  the   pnl- 

monaiT  artery. 
H,  Apex  of  left  auricular  appendix. 
0.  Left  ventricle. 
p.  Ascending  aorta. 
q.  Its  transyerse  portion,  with  the 

three    arterial     trunks   which 

arise  from  the  arch, 
r.  Descending  aorta. 
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produced  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foiamea  trom  about  the 
fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  and  gradually  overlaps  the  anterior 
margin,  so  as  to  form  an  oblique  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  right  to  left  up  to  birth.  After  birth  the  aperture  gradually 
becomes  obliterated,  but  not  unfrequently  a  small  oblique  opening 
will  be  found,  through  which  a  probe  can  be  introduced. 

[To  open  the  right  ventricle,  its  flaccid  wall  should  be  grasped 
with  the  left  hand  and  the  scalpel  made  to  transflx  it  about  half- way 
down,  and  well  to  the  right  side  of  the  septum ;  the  knife  being 
then  carried  towards  the  apex,  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  will  be 
opened.  The  left  forefinger  is  to  be  passed  up  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  will  serve  to  guide  the  incision,  which  is  to  be  pro- 
long^ into  that  vessel  if  possible  between  two  of  the  semilunar 
valves.  All  clots  being  removed,  the  whole  of  the  ventricle  will  be 
displayed.] 

The  Bight  Ventricle  (Fig.  228,  a)  consists  of  a  main  cavity,  the 
walls  of  which  are  irregular,  owing  to  the  projections  of  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart ;  and  of  a  smoo^  funnel-shaped  portion 
{infundibulwn  or  conua  artmiosus)  leading  upwards  and  to  the  left, 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  projections  on  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  are  the  colvmnce  camece  (h)  (fleshy  columns)  of  which  three 
varieties  are  described  :  one  in  which  the  column  merely  stands  out 
in  relief,  being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  in  its  whole 
length  ;  a  second  in  which  the  column  is  attached  at  both  ends  but 
is  free  in  the  middle,  so  that  a  probe  may  be  passed  between  it  and 
the  wall ;  and  a  third  variety  called  the  nwuculi  papiUares  (jg). 
These  last  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  and  give  attach- 
ment by  their  extremities  to  the  chorda  tendinea,  or  fibrous  cords 
attached  to  the  flaps  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve. 

The  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  («)  consists  of  three  portions, 
and  is  hence  called  tricuspid.  The  fiiaps  are  formed  by  a  reduplica- 
tion of  the  endocardium  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  between 
the  layers  of  which  are  some  tendinous  and  muscular  fibres,  the 
former  being  continuous  with  the  chordae  tendinese.  The  entire 
valve  is  attached  above  to  a  fibrous  ring  (zona  tendinosa),  which 
bounds  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  is  divided  below  into 
three  portions,  anterior,  posterior,  and  internal.* 

The  anterior  division  of  the  valve  is  the  largest  and  is  in  contact 

♦  The  tricuspid  valye  is  rery  iiregular  in  its  divisions,  sometimes  consisting 
of  only  two  flaps  like  the  mitral  yalve,  and  at  others  being  dirided  into  four  or 
even  nx  small  portions. 
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with  the  anterior  wall,  whilst  the  posterior  flap  lies  against  the 
posterior  wall,  which  is  formed  by  the  posterior  pjit  of  the  septum 
ventriculomm.  The  internal  or  left  flap,  which  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  shuts  off  the  infondibolum  from  the  general  cavity  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  auricular  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  extremely  smooth, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  ventricles  ; 
whilst  the  surface  which  corresponds  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  is 
remarkably  rough,  from  the  prominences  formed  by  the  attachments 
of  the  chordse  tendine^ 

The  tricuspid  valve  acts  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
(systole],  and  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle ; 
though  even  in  health  there  is  said  to  be  a  slight  reflux,  which  has 
been  termed  the  "safety-valve  action"  (King.) 

The  internal  division  of  the  tricuspid  valve  serves  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  flowing  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  until  the 
ventricle  is  fully  distended  and  able  to  contract  forcibly  on  its 
contents. 

The  pulmonary  artery  is  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring,  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  muscular  substance  of  ihe  heart,  but 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  semilunar  valves  (m)  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  two  anterior 
and  one  posterior,  are  three  reduplications  of  the  lining  membrane, 
strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue  which  is  collected  principally  at  the 
attached  border  of  each  valve,  the  thin  portion  near  the  free  border 
where  the  fibrous  tissue  is  absent  being  called  the  luntUa.  The 
attached  border  is  convex,  and  is  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  artery ;  the 
free  border  is  sub-divided  into  two  slightly  concave  portions  by  a 
little  fibrous  body,  called  the  corpus  Arantii. 

The  semilunar  valves  act  during  dilatation  of  the  ventricle 
(diastole),  and  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  from  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  blood  (which  is  venous  or  dark-coloured)  Ib  carried  by  the 
pulmonaiy  artery  to  its  bifurcation,  and  then  by  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary  arteries  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  aerated ;  and  is 
brought  back  to  the  heart  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins  as  arterial  or 
red  blood.    The  pulmonary  veins  open  into  the  left  auricle. 

[The  left  auricle  is  to  be  opened  by  one  incision  on  its  posterior 
aspect,  placed  vertically  midway  between  the  pulmonary  veins,  and 
another  into  the  auricular  appendage.  The  heart  must  be  drawn 
wdl  over  to  the  right  side  to  expose  tne  cavity  properly.] 
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The  Left  Auricle  (Fig.  229,  i)  closely  resembles  the  right  amide, 
but  is  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  its  border  is  thinner  and 
more  "  crenate  "  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  openings  are  those 
of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  on  each  side,  and  the  leit  auiiculo- 
ventricular  opening. 

Fiff.  229. 


The  muiculi  pectimUi  of  the  auricular  appendix  are  like  those  of 
the  right  side  but  smaller,  and  on  the  septum  of  the  auricles  will 
be  seen  the  annului  ovaiis  and  fossa  ovalis  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  right  side,  but  the  ring  of  muscular  fibre  is  not  so  well 
developed. 

[To  open  the  left  ventricle,  the  left  forefinger  should  be  intro- 
duced through  the  auriculo-vcntricular  opening,  and  the  knife  thrust 
through  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  near  the  apex  to  meet  it    The 

Fig.  229.— Left  side  of  the  heart  laid  open  from  behind  (from  'Wilson). 

L  Carity  of  the  left  auricle.  figures  rest  on  the  septum  ren- 

2.  Cavity  of  the  auricular  appendix,  tneulorum. 

near  the  apex  of  which  are  seen       a.  Mitral  valve ;  its  flaps  are  connected 
musculi  pectinati  by  chords  tendmess  to 

3.  Opening  of  the   two   right   pul-       b,  b.  Musculi  papillares.      % 

monary  veins.  c,  e.  Fixed  columnas  cames,  forming 

4.  The  sinus,  into  which  the  left  pul-  part  of  the  internal  surface  of 

monary  veins  sometimes  open.  the  ventricle. 

5.  Left  pulmonary  vein.  d.  Arch  of  the  aorta. 

6.  Auriculo-ventncular  opening.  e.  Pulmonary  artery. 

7.  Coronary  sinus,  lying  m  the  auri-  /.  Obliterated  ductus  arteriosus. 

culo- ventricular  groove.  g.  Left  pulmonary  artery. 

8.  Left  ventricle.  /*.  Right  ventricle. 

9.  9.  Cavity  of  the  left  ventricle ;  the       t.  Apex  of  the    appendix    of    right 

auricle. 
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knife  is  then  guided  upwards  between  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  yal¥e| 
and  an  incision  made  through  the  front  of  the  yentiicle  into  the 
auiiculo-ventricular  opening.  The  finger  is  next  to  be  passed  from 
below  into  the  aorta,  followed  by  the  Knife,  which  is  to  be  carried 
through  the  front  wall  of  the  ventricle  close  to  the  septum,  thus 
isolating  the  right  flap  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  incision  is  to  be 
prolong  into  uie  aorta  between  two  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  divide  the  pulmonary  artery  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  do  so  above  the 
pulmonary  semilunar  valves.] 

The  Left  Ventricle  (Fig.  229,  8)  resembles  the  right,  but  its 
wall  is  thicker  and  its  cavity  reaches  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  The 
colvmruB  eamecBy  musculi  papiUares,  and  chorda  tendmea  resemble 
those  of  the  right  side,  but  are  more  fiilly  developed. 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  valve  consists  of  two  portions,  and  is 
hence  called  bicuspid,  or  (from  the  resemblance  to  a  mitre)  mitral 
The  flaps  of  the  valve  are  composed  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  strengthened  by  tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the  chordsB 
tendiness  like  those  on  the  right  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  fibrous 
ring  boundiDg  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  right  flap  of 
the  valve  is  anterior  to  the  left  flap,  and  is  placed  between  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  and  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  against  which  it  Uai 
during  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  on  both 
surfjEures,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  current  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  thus 
differing  from  the  left  flap,  of  which  the  surface  next  to  the  wall  of 
the  heart  is  rough  (Power).  Between  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral 
valve  and  the  aortic  valves  is  a  small  space  with  aponeurotic  walls — 
the  intervcUxmlar  space  of  Sibson — which  receives  the  aortic  valves 
when  distended  in  ^  diastole.** 

The  mitral  valve  acts  during  contraction  of  the  ventricle  (systole), 
and  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  The 
anterior  division  of  the  mitral  valve  prevents  the  blood  from  flowing 
into  the  aorta,  until  the  ventricle  is  fully  distended  and  able  to 
contract  forcibly  on  its  contents;  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
intervalvular  space  on  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  keeps  the 
latter  closed  up  to  the  end  of  the  "  systole "  or  contraction  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  accompanies  the  *'  first  sound  "  of 
the  heart,  which  is  best  heard  at  the  apex.  A  brwU  caused  by  disease 
of  the  valve  would  be  heard  in  the  same  situation  (Fig.  227,  {.r.),and, 
if  systolic,  depends  upon  reguigitation  through  the  valve,  if  diastolic, 
upon  roughness  of  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  passes  from  the 
auricle. 
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A  fibrous  ring  intervenes  between  the  mascnlar  tissue  of  the  heart 
and  the  aorta,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  continuous  with  the 
endocardium. 

The  Acniic  semilunar  valves  resemble  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  but  are  more  fully  developed,  and  the  corpora  Arantii  are 
better  seen  than  on  the  right  side.  The  aortic  valves  occupy  a 
position  the  converse  of  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  viz.  one  in 

Fig.  230. 


front  and  two  behind  ;  and  above  each  of  the  three  valves  there  is  a 
dilatation  of  the  aorta,  called  the  aortic  siniu,  or  sinus  of  VaUalva. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  sinuses  will  be  seen 
the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  first  branches  of  the  aorta. 

The  aortic  valves  act  during  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  (diastole), 
and  prevent  regurgitation'into  the  ventricle,  their  closure  accom- 
panying the  "  second  sound  "  of  the  heart,  which  is  best  heard  over 
the  base  of  the  heart  and  on  the  sternum  opposite  the  second  inter- 
costal space  (Fig.  227,  ao,).  If  from  disease  of  the  valves  their  closure 
is  not  perfect  and  regUTgitation  occurs,  a  "  diastolic  aortic  bruit "  is 
produced  :  if  the  surfaces  of  the  valves  should  be  so  roughened  as  to 


Fig.  230.— A  section  of  the  heart  at  the  level  of  the  yalvet,  seen  from  above 
(from  Sibson^s  Medical  Anatomy). 

valye, 
id  valve. 
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offer  an  obstmction  to   the  Yia  231 

flow  of  blood  durmg  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  a  "  sys- 
tolic aortic  bruit"  will  be 
heard.  A  horizontal  section 
above  the  valves  (Fig.  231) 
shows  their  relation  to  one 
another.  The  left  ventricle 
occupies  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  heart,  and  the  mitral 
orifice  and  valve  are  therefore 
behind.  In  front  of  this  is  the 
aortic  orifice,  separated  only 
by  a  fibrous  septum.  To  the 
Mt  of  the  aorta,  and  a  little  in 
front,  is  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  its  valves,  and  to  the 
right  is  the  tricuspid  or  right 
auriculo- ventricular  valve. 

The  Foetal  Circulation 
(Fig.  231).— This  will  be  the 
best  opportunity  for  contrast- 
ing the  adult  circulation  with 
that  of  the  foetus.  In  the 
fcetuB  the  blood  is  brought 
from  the  placenta  by  the  um- 
bilical vein,  which  enters  the 
body  at  the  umbilicus.  It  then  C. 
passes  along  the  longitudinal 
fissure  of  the  liver,  and  at  the 
transverse  fissure  divides  into 

Fig.  231.— Diagram  of  the  Postal  circulation  (from  Wilaon). 

1.  Umbilical  ydn  proceedisg  from  11.  The  arch  of  the  aorta. 

the  placenta  (2).  The  arrows,  12  and  13.  represent  the 

3.  Umbihcal     Tein,    dividing    into  return  of  the  blooa  from  the 

branches;   two  (4,  4),  to   be  head    and    upper   extremitiea 

distributed  to  the  liver;  and  through  the  jugular  and  lub- 

one   (5),  the  ductus  venosus,  clavian  veins, 

which  enters  the  inferior  vena  14.  Superior  vena  cava, 

cava  (6).  15.  Rifht  ventricle. 

7.  Portal  vein,  communicating  with  16.  Pulmonary  artery. 

the  right  hepatic  branch.  17.  Ductus  arteriosus. 

8.  Bight  auricle.  18,  18.  Descending  aorta. 

9.  Left  auricle.  19.  Hypogastric  arteriea. 
10.  Left  ventricle.  20.  Bxtemal  iliaca. 
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thiee  branches,  two  of  which  join  the  left  hand  of  the  portal  vein, 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  dudut  venonu,  joins  the  inferior  vena  cavm. 
In  the  inferior  vena  cava  the  placental  blood  is  joined  by  that  returned 
from  the  lower  extremities,  and  afterwards,  through  the  hepatic  Teina^ 
by  that  circulated  through  the  liver ;  and  is  then  poured  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  Eustachian  valve,  of  large  size  in  the  fostus,  directs  the 
current  across  the  auricle  to  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  patent,  and 
the  blood  enters  the  left  auricle.  From  the  left  auricle  the  blood 
necessarily  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  thence  propelled 
through  the  aorta  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  From  these  it 
is  returned  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  auricle,  and  the  blood  descends  at  once  into  the  right  ventricle, 
thus  taking  a  course  at  right  angles  to  the  former  one.  From  the  right 
ventricle  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  small 
portion  reaches  the  lungs  through  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arte- 
ries, but  by  far  the  larger  portion  passes  through  the  duetu$  arterioiui 
(a  short  tube  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery  close  to  the  bifur- 
cation), and  enters  the  descendii^  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Through  the  aorta  the  blood  reaches  the  iliac  arteries,  and  a  small 
portion  passes  by  the  external  iliacs  to  the  lower  extremities,  but  the 
rest  passes  by  the  internal  iliacs  to  the  hyxK)gastric  arteries,  which  run 
to  the  umbilicus  and  then  wind  round  the  umbilical  vein  to  the 
placenta,  under  the  name  of  wnbUieal  arUariu. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery  (Fig.  232,  13)  has  already  been  seen  to 
arise  from  the  right  ventricle  and  to  lie  in  front  of  the  aorta.  It 
then  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  where  it  bifurcates  into  right 
and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  which  go  to  their  respective  lungs ;  the 
right  being  the  longer  of  the  two  and  necessarily  passing  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  left  crossing  the  descending  aorta.  The 
position  of  each  of  the  arteries  in  the  root  of  the  lung  has  been 
already  seen,  the  right  being  below  and  the  left  above  its 
bronchus. 

Connecting  the  pulmonary  arteiy  with  the  descending  portion  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  a  fibrous  cord,  externally  to  which  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  of  the  left  side  passes  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  This  is  the  obliterated  dudut  arteriosus^  which  in  the  foDtOB 
is  a  vessel  nearly  as  large  as  the  aorta,  passing  from  the  left  division 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta  just  beyond  the  left 
subclavian. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins  (Fig.  232,  19)  are  four  in  number,  two  to 
each  lung.  Their  positions  in  the  roots  of  the  lungs  have  been  seen, 
and  they  have  been  traced  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart    The  right 
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veins  are  the  longer  and  pass  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  left 
veins  crossing  the  descending  aorta. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta  (Fig.  232).— The  aorta  has  been  seen  to 
arise  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  it 'at  first  Fig.  282. 
takes  a  coarse  upwards 
and  to  the  right  side, 
but  then  backwardR 
and  to  the  left,  thus 
forming  an  arch.  For 
convenience  of  descrip- 
tion the  arch  is  divided 
into  three  portions — 
ascending,  horizontal 
or  transverse,  and  de- 
scending. 

1.  The  cueending  por- 
tion (i),  beginning  op-  ^ 
posite  the  third  costal 
cartilage  of  the  left  side, 
reaches  as  high  as  the 
upper  border  of  the 
second  costal  cartilage 
of  the  right  side  dose 
to  the  sternum.  It  is 
almost  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  pericardium, 

and  is  crossed  at  first  — 

by  the  pulmonary  artery.     In  front  of  the  pericardium  are  the 
sternum  and  both  pleuras ;  behind  the  ascending  aorta  is  the  right 


Fig.  232. — BiAgram  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  heart  and  lungs  (from  WUson). 


1.  Ascending  aorta. 

2.  Transyerse  portion  of  the  arch. 
8.  Thoracic  or  descending  aorta. 
4.  Arteria  innominata. 

6.  Right  common  carotid. 

6.  External  and  internal  carotids. 

7.  Ri^ht  subclayian  artery. 

8.  AziUary  artery. 

9.  Brachial  artery. 

10.  Right  pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

11.  Left  common  carotid. 

12.  Left  subclavian  artery. 

13.  Polmonaiy  artery. 


14.  Left  pulmonary  artery. 

15.  Right  pulmonary  artery. 

16.  Trachea. 

17.  Right  bronchus. 

18.  Left  bronchus. 

19.  19.  Pulmonary  veins. 

20.  Bronchial  arteries. 

21.  21.  Intercostal      arteries;      the 

branches  tram  the  front  of  the 
aorta  above  and  below  the 
number  3  are  pericardiac  and 
uesophageaL 
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pulmonaiy  artery ;  to  its  right  side  are  the  vena  cava  and  right  auri- 
cular appendix ;  and  to  its  2^  dde  is  the  trunk  of  the  puLmonarf 
artery.  Its  branches  are  the  two  coronary  arteries,  which  have  been 
abeady  traced. 

2.  The  horizontal  or  transverse  portion  has  a  direction  backwards 
and  to  the  left  side,  reaching  from  the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the 
right  side  to  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  front  of 
this  portion  are  the  sternum  and  left  pleura,  and,  from  left  to  right, 
the  left  pnetmiogastric  with  the  small  cardiac  nerves  and  the  left 
phrenic  nerve ;  behind  are  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus  and  thorade 
duct,  and  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Above  is  the  left 
innominate  vein ;  and  below  are  the  left  bronchus  and  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
and  the  obliterated  ductus  arteriosus.  The  branches  of  this  portion 
are  the  innominate,  tbe  left  carotid,  and  the  left  subclavian  arteries. 

3.  The  descending  portion  extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth 
dorsal  vertebra,  where  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  b^;inB,  but  the 
division  between  the  two  vessels  is  arbitrary.  It  is  invested  almost 
entirely  by  the  left  pleura,  which  binds  it  to  the  side  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  Vena  Cava  Superior  (Fig.  227  v,c.)  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  right  and  left  brachio-cephalic  or  innominate  veins,  on  the 
right  of  the  innominate  artery.  The  vena  cava  receives  the  vena 
azygos  major  just  above  the  pericardium,  and  then,  piercing  the 
pericardium,  passes  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung  to  enter 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

Note. — ^The  leyels  of  the  aorta  here  giren  are  lower  than  those  ordinarily  laid 
down,  but  are  the  result  of  numerous  independent  observations  by  the  author, 
and  bjr  Professor  Wood,  who  originally  investigated  the  subject,  and  ^ose 
paper,  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  for  I)ecember,  1868,  may  be  coniulted  with 
fldyantage. 

Great  Vessels  op  the  Root  of  the  Neck. 

The  three  great  branches  of  the  second  part  of  the  arch  of  tbe 
aorta  are  the  Innominate,  the  Left  Carotid,  and  the  Left  Subclavian 
arteries. 

The  Innominate  Artery  (Fig.  232,  4)  passes  upwards  and  to 
the  right  side,  and  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  divides  into 
the  right  common  carotid  and  right  subclavian  arteries.  It  has  tii 
front  of  it  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum,  with  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland,  and  the  origins  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles ;  and  is  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  left  brachio- 
cephalic or  innominate  vein,  and  obliquely  by  the  right  inferior 
thyroid  vein.    Behind  it  at  first  is  the  trachea,  but  afterwards  the 
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prolongation  of  the  right  pleura  into  the  neck.  To  the  right  side 
are  the  right  innominate  vein  and  right  phrenic  nerve ;  to  the  left 
Bide,  the  origin  of  the  left  common  carotid,  and  afterwards  the  trachea. 

The  innominate  artery  ordinarily  gives  off  no  branch,  but  occasion- 
ally a  small  branch  (ihyroidea  ima,  middle  thyroid  arteiy  of  Harrison) 
arises  from  it  or  from  the  aorta  close  to  it,  and  runs  up  the  front  of 
the  trachea  to  the  thyroid  body. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  232,  ii}.— The  left 
common  carotid  runs  upwards  and  to  the  left  side,  at  a  level  anterior 
to  that  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  from  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  its  relations  correspond  to  those  of  the  right 
carotid  arteiy  (p.  331). 

The  thoracic  portion  has  in  front  of  it  the  upper  piece  of  the 
sternum,  with  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  origins  of 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles ;  and  is  crossed  by  the  left 
innominate  vein.  It  lies  against  the  trachea  at  first,  and  then  upon 
the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct ;  having  the  innominate  artery,  the 
trachea,  and  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  to  ita  right  side,  and 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  with  its  cardiac  branches,  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery  and  the  pleura  to  its  left  side. 

The  Left  Subclavian  Artery  (Fig.  232, 12)  extends  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  a  thoracic  and  a  cervical  portion.  The 
thoracic  portion  is  nearly  vertical  in  its  direction,  and  lie«  to  the  left 
side  of,  but  in  a  plane  posterior  to  that  of,  the  left  carotid  artery.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein  and  by  the  left  pneumogastric 
and  cardiac  nerves ;  it  lies  against  the  spine ;  with  the  oesophagiis  and 
thoracic  duct  to  the  right  side,  and  the  pleura  to  the  left. 

Irregularities  of  the  Great  Vessels. — The  number  and  position  of  the 
branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  subject  to  variation.  The 
commonest  variety  is  for  the  left  carotid  to  arise  from  the  innominate, 
thus  reducing  the  branches  to  two ;  but  four  branches  may  be  due  to 
the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arising  separately  from  the  arch. 
Occasionally  when  four  branches  are  present,  the  right  subclavian 
arises  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  arch,  and  passes  to  the  right  side 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  oesophagus.  The  left  vertebral  artery  not 
imfrequently  arises  from  the  aorta  between  the  left  carotid  and  left 
subclavian ;  and  the  ihyroidea  ima  may  occasionally  arise  from  the 
arch. 

The  Bight  Innominate  Vein  (Fig.  227)  commences  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle  by  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  veins,  and  then  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  innominate 
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Fi''.  233. 


Fig.  233. — Distribotion  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  right  side 
(from  Hirschfeld  and  Leyeill^). 

1.  Posterior  auricular  artery.  4.  Glosso-pharyngeal  nenre. 

2.  Temporal  artery.  5,  5.  Spinal-acceeaory  nenre. 

3.  Ooeipital  artery  6,6.  Pneamo-gaatric  nenre. 
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artery  to  join  the  opposite  vein,  the  junction  of  the  two  forming  the 
vena  cava  superior.  It  is  closely  invested  by  the  right  pleura,  and 
has  the  phrenic  nerve  on  its  outer  side. 

The  Left  Innominate  Vein  (Fig.  235)  commencing  at  a  corre- 
sponding point  to  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  right  vein,  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  right  side,  lying  just  above  the  level 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  crossing  its  large  branches.  It  unites 
with  the  right  innominate  vein  on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  to  form  the  vena  cava 
superior  (p.  446). 

Branches, — Each  innominate  vein  receives  the  internal  mammary, 
the  inferior  thyroid,  and  the  superior  intercostal  branches.  The  left 
vein  receives  in  addition  small  thymic  and  pericardiac  branches. 

[The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  venae  cavse 
are  to  be  divided,  and  the  remains  of  the  heart  removed  with  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  which  are  to  be  cut  close  to  the  lungs.  The  arch 
of  the  aorta  is  to  be  held  to  one  side  by  hooks,  and  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  with  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  dissected  out] 

The  Deep  Cardiac  Plexus  (Fig.  233)  is  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  trachea  close  to  its  bifurcation.  The  i-ight  half  of  the  plexus 
receives  all  the  cardiac  nerves  of  that  side,  viz.,  three  cardiac  nerves 
from  the  three  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  three  cardiac 
branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  the  cardiac  branch  of  its  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve.  The  branches  of  this  half  of  the  plexus  are 
distributed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  right  lung,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  necessarily  destroyed.  The  left  half  (Fig. 
234)  of  the  plexus  receives  the  same  nerves  as  the  right,  with  the 
exception  of  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  of  the  sympathetic  and  the 
inferior  cardiac  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  which  have  been 

7.  Stemo-mastoid  (cut).  22.  Crico-thyroid. 

8.  Facial  artery.  23.  Middle  cerrical  ganglion. 

9.  HjrpoKloiMuncrTewithcommuni-      24.  Trachea. 

cation  from  2nd  cervical  nenre.       25.  Thyroid  axis. 

10.  Lower  end  of  ditto.  26.  Becurrent  laryngeal  nenre. 

11.  Superior     cerrical    ganglion    of      27.  Subclarian  artery. 

lympathetio.  28.  Innominate  artery. 

12.  Digastric  29.  (Eeophagiia. 

13.  Third  cerrical  nenre.  30.  Vena  cava  superior  (cut). 

14.  Superior  laryngeal  nerre.  31.  Oangliated  cord  of  sympathetic 

15.  Internal  carotiiL  32.  Poaterior  pulmonair  plexus. 

16.  Thyro-lrand.  33.  Phrenic  nenre  (cut). 

17.  External  carotid.  35.  (Esophageal  plexus. 

18.  Common  carotid.  37.  Vena  azygos  major. 

19.  Fourth  cerrical  nerve.  39.  Thonudeduct 

20.  Inferior  constrictor  of  pharynx.  41.  Thoracic  aorta. 

21.  Phrenic  nenre  on  scalenus  anticus.  43.  Great  spUmchnio  nenre. 
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already  traced  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus.  The  branches  of  this 
half  of  the  plexus  are  distributed  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  the 
left  lung,  and  also  communicate  with  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Trachea  (Fi^.  233,  24)  is  now  sufficiently  exposed  for  the 
examination  of  its  relations,  but  its  structure  will  be  given  with  that 
of  the  lungs.  The  trachea  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
larynx,  about  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  the  level  of 
the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  bifurcates  into  the  bronchi.  The 
trachea  occupies  the  middle  line,  lying  in  front  of  the  oosophagus 
and  vertebral  column,  and  has  the  following  structures  in  front  of  it 
in  the  neck  :  the  stemo-hyoid  and  -thyroid  muscles  with  the  deep 
oervical  fSascia ;  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  with  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins ;  and  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  from  the  innominate, 
if  it  exists.  In  the  thorax  it  lies  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  has 
in  front  the  sternum  with  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland ;  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  and  the  nerves  crossing  it ;  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 
arteries  (for  a  very  shoit  distance) ;  and  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  Bight  Bronchus  (Fig.  231,  17)  is  larger  than  the  left,  and 
has  been  seen  to  be  posterior  and  superior  to  the  pulmonary  vessels 
in  the  root  of  the  lung.  It  is  about  one  inch  long,  and  takes  a  more 
horizontal  course  than  the  left  The  vena  azygos  major  hooks  round 
the  right  bronchus  to  open  into  the  vena  cava. 

The  Left  Bronchus  (Fig.  231,  18)  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
right,  and  takes  an  oblique  course  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
crossing  the  cesophagus  and  the  descending  aorta,  and  lying  posterior 
to,  but  being  visible  between,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  (p.  432). 
The  Thyroid  Body  (Fig.  234,  19)  has  been  seen  incidentally  in 
the  dissection  of  the  neck,  but  is  now  fully  exposed  for  examination. 
It  consists  of  two  symmetrical  conical  lobes,  placed  on  each  aide  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  imited  opposite  the  second  and 
third  rings  of  the  trachea  by  the  isthmus.  The  lobes  are  subject  to 
great  variations  in  size,  and  when  much  hypertrophied  constitute 
Bronchocele  or  Goitre. 

The  thyroid  body  is  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles,  and  occasionally  a  few  muscular  fibres  pass  from  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  isthmus,  constituting  the  levator  glandiUa  thyroidetE  of 
Soemmering.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood  by  the  superior 
thyroid  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  of  each  side,  and  occasionally 
by  an  additional  branch  from  the  innominate. 

The  arteries  freely  anastomose  in  the  substance  of  the  body,  and 
return  their  blood  by  three  veins  on  each  side,  viz.,  the  superior  and 
middle  thyroid,  which  join  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  inferior 
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thyroid,  which  has  been  traced  down  the  front  of  the  trachea  to  the 
innominate  vein. 

The  thyroid  body  is  composed  of  numerous  closed  vesicles  contain- 
ing a  yeUow  fluid,  but  its  function  is  not  understood. 

[The  right  lung  is  to  be  drawn  forward,  and  the  pleura  divided 
where  it  is  reflected  from  the  lung  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
parts  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  are  to  be  cleaned. 

The  muscular  oesophagus  will  be  at  once  seen,  and  the  right 
pneumo-gastric  nerve  is  to  be  traced  to  it  and  to  the  back  of  theri^ht 
bronchus.  On  displacing  the  oesophagus  the  side  of  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta  will  come  into  view,  but  it  will  be  better  seen  in  the 
dissection  of  the  left  side. 

The  vena  azygos  major  will  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  and 
between  the  two  will  be  found  the  slender  and  cmlapsed  thoracic  duct. 
The  intercostal  vessels  will  be  seen  crossing  the  back  of  the  space,  and 
near  the  diaphragm  will  be  found  the  splanchnic  nerves  from  the 
sympathetic  cord,  which  is  itself  outside  tne  mediastinum.] 

The  Posterior  Mediastinum  (Fig.  225)  is  the  interpleural  space 
behind  the  pericardium,  bounded  by  the  vertebrae  behind,  the  peri- 
cardium in  front,  and  the  reflection  of  the  pleura  on  each  side.  It 
contains  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  the  two  pneumo-gastric  nerves; 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  vena  azygos  major  and  thoracic  duct ; 
and,  at  the  lower  part,  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  with  some  areolar 
tissue  and  lymphatic  glands. 

The  (Esophagrus  (Fig.  233,  29)  is  a  muscular  tube  continuous  with 
the  pharynx.  It  begins  opposite  the  5th  cervical  vertebra,  and  can 
now  be  seen  to  lie  to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line  in  the  neck.  It 
then  passes  through  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax,  being  in  re- 
lation with  the  left  common  carotid  artery,  and  reaches  the  front  of 
the  spine,  passing  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  being  crossed  by 
the  left  bronchus.  It  is  now  seen  to  pass  in  front  of  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta,  which  it  crosses  very  obliquely,  to  reach  the  left  side 
and  pass  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  opposite 
the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  oesophagus  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  consists  of 
two  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  the  outer  longitudinal  and  the  inner 
circular,  which  are  of  the  striped  variety  in  the  upper  part,  but  of  the 
unstriped  variety  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Within  the  muscular 
coats  are  a  delicoie  fibrotu  coat  and  a  simple  mticous  membrane  with 
tesselated  epithelium,  which  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  when 
the  oesophagus  is  not  distended  with  food.  The  long  meshes  of  nerve 
upon  the  oesophagus  are  derived  from  the  two  pneumo-gastrics,  and 
form  the  flexm  ffulce. 

o  G  2 
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Fig.  234. 


Fig.  234. — Diitributioii  of  the  eighth  nair  of  nerres  on  the  left  nde 
(firom  HirBchfeld  aaa  Leveill^). 

1.  Gfeiieriui  fanglion  of  5th  nerre.  2.  Xntenud  carotid  arteiy. 
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The  Thoracic  Duct  (Fig.  235, 13)  is  a  delicate  tube  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  embedded  in  loose  tissue  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
azjgos  major.  By  cutting  away  the  remains  of  the  diaphragm  care- 
fully, it  may  be  traced  from  the  receptaculum  chyli  (12)  opposite  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  will  be  found  to  pass  through  the  aortic 
opening  to  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.  It  continues  to  the  right  of 
the  aorta,  lying  between  it  and  the  vena  azygos,  as  high  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  then  crosses  obliquely  to  the  left  of  the  spine 
behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  along  the  left  side  of  the  ceso- 
phagus  through  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax.  In  the  neck  the 
duct  reaches  as  high  as  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  then,  crossing 
the  left  vertebral  artery  and  thyroid  axis,  curves  downwards  in  front 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve,  to  enter  the  left  subclavian 
vein  at  its  junction  with  the  left  internal  jugular.  The  duct  occa- 
sionally passes  higher  in  the  neck,  and  opens  into  the  jugular  at  the 
point  where  some  irregular  vein  joins  it.  The  duct  is  dilated  near  its 
termination,  and  is  often  double  both  there  and  in  the  thorax.  It  has 
valves  at  various  points,  and  by  opening  the  subclavian  vein  a  pair 
may  be  found  at  its  entrance  into  the  vein,  which  prevent  the  reflux 
of  blood  into  the  duct. 

Between  the  ribs  close  to  the  vertebrae,  some  intercostal  lymphatic 
glands  may  be  found,  which  open  into  the  duct  (Esophageal  and 
bronchial  glands  may  also  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  tubes  of 
the  same  name. 


3.  Pharyn^etl   bnuioh  of  pneamo-  20.  Fourth  cenrical  nerre. 

gastnc.  21,21.  Left      recurrent      laryngeal 

4.  Gloato-pharyngeal  nenre.  nenre. 
b.  Lingual  nerre  (5th).  22.  Spinal-acceasonr,  oommuiiioatiDg 


6.  SpuDial-acoeflsory  nerre 

7.  Middle  constrictor  of  p] 


nerre.  with  oerrical  nenrea. 

»harynz.  23.  Trachea. 


8.  Internal  jugular  rein  (out).  24.  Middle  cervical  ganglion  of  sym- 

r  laryngeal] 


9.  Superior  laryngeal  nenre. 

10.  Ganglion  of  trunk  of  pneumo-gas-  25.  Middle  cardiac  nenre  of  pneumo- 

tnc  nerre.  gastric 

11.  Hypoglossal  nerre  on  hyo-glossus.  26.  Phrenic  nenre  (cut). 

12.  Ditto  communicating  with  eighth  27.  Left  common  carotid  artery. 

and  first  cenrical  nenre.  28.  Brachial  plexus. 

13.  External  laryngeal  nenre.  29.  Phrenic  nerre  (cut). 

14.  Second    eerrunl   nerre    looping  30.  Inferior  cenrical  ganglion  of  sym- 

with  first.  pathetic 

15.  Pharyngeal   plexus    on    inferior  31.  Posterior    pulmonary   plexus   of 

constrictor.  pneumo-gastric 

16.  Superior  cerrical  ganglion  of  sym-  32.  Thoracic  aorta. 

pathetic  33.  (Esophageal  plexus. 

17.  Superior  cardiac  nenre  of  pneumo-  34.  Vena  asygos  superior. 

gastric  35.  Vena  azTgos  minor. 

18.  Third  cenrical  nenre.  36.  Gangliatedoord  of  sympathetic 

19.  Thyroid  body. 
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Fig.  235.  The  Vena  Azygos  Kajor  {Fig. 

236,  15)  commences  in  one  of  ike 
lumbar  veins,  and  is  to  be  traced 
throngh  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  dia- 
phragm. It  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
thoracic  duct  upon  the  vertebrae,  cross- 
ing the  right  intercostal  arteries,  and 
receiving  directly  or  indirectly  all  the 
right  intercostal  veins  except  the  fizsL 
About  the  level  of  the  seventh  dorsal 
vertebra  it  receives  the  vena  azy^os 
minor,  passing  from  the  left  side  be- 
hind the  aorta,  and  very  generally 
a  vertebra  or  two  higher  receives  tiie 
vena  azygos  superior  from  the  left  side. 
It  lastly  arches  forward  over  the  right 
bronchus,  and  after  receiving  the  right 
bronchial  vein,  opens  into  the  superior 
vena  cava  just  outside  the  pericar- 
dium. Frequently  the  superior  inter- 
costal vein  communicates  with  the 
vena  azygos  close  to  its  termina- 
tion. 

The  azygos  veins  contain  some  im- 
perfect valves,  and  form  an  important 
communication  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  venae  cavae. 

The  Bight  Pnenmo  -  Gaatric 
Nerve  (Fig.  233,  6)  has  been  seen  to 
enter  the   thorax  between  the   sub- 


Fig.  236. — The  course  and  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct  (from  Wilton). 

1.  Arch  of  the  aorta.  12.  BeceptaculumohyU;teTerall^- 

2.  Descending  thoracic  aorta.  phatic  trunks  are  feen  opening 

3.  Abdominal  aorta.  into  it 

4.  Arteria  innominata,  dividing  into  13.  Thoracic  duct,  the  ooum  of  the 

right  common  carotid  and  right  duct  behind  the  aroh  of  the 

■ubdayian.  aorta  and  left  snbolarian  artery 

5.  Left  common  carotid.  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line. 

6.  Left  subclayian.  14.  The  duct  making  its  turn  at  the 

7.  Superior  vena  cara.  root  of  the  neck,  and  termi- 

8.  The  two  yen»  innominataa.  nating  in  the  junction  of  the 

9.  Junction  of  the  internal  jugular  internal  jugular  and  subclarian 

and  subclavian  rein  ateach  side.  vein. 

10.  Vena  asygos  miyor.  15.  Termination  of  the  trunk  of  the 

11.  Vena  asygos  minor.  right  lymphatic  duct 
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davian  artery  and  right  mnominate  vein  (p.  341).  It  is  now  seen  to 
run  backward  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea,  along  which  it  passes 
to  the  biforcationy  to  form  the  posterior  jmlmonary  pUxus  at  the  back 
of  the  right  bronchus.  The  nerve  then  supplies  the  cesophagus,  form- 
ing, with  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  a  plexus  of  long  meshes  which 
has  been  called  the  plexus  gida.  Lastly  the  right  nerve  reaches  the 
back  of  the  stomach. 

Cardiac  branches  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  and 
from  its  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  arise  in  the  thorax,  and  the  cervi- 
cal cardiac  branches  may  also  be  traced  out,  and  will  be  afterwards 
seen  to  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

[The  left  lung  is  now  to  be  drawn  forward,  and  the  pleura  removed 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  right  side«  The  oesophagus  with 
branches  from  the  left  pneumo-gastric  will  be  seen  near  the  dia- 
phragm, and  upon  displacing  it,  ^e  descending  thoracic  aorta  vrill  be 
Drought  into  view  with  the  left  splanchnic  nerves  and  vena  azygos 
minor.] 

The  Left  Pneumo-Oastric  Nerve  (Fig.  234,  31)  enters  the 
thorax  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  passes 
behind  the  left  innominate  vein.  It  then  crosses  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  around  which  it  gives  its  recurrent  branch  (21),  and  can  now 
be  traced  to  the  back  of  the  left  bronchus,  where  it  breaks  up  into 
numerous  branches  to  the  left  lung  and,  after  giving  branches  to  the 
oesophagus  which  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  plexiu 
gulcBj  terminates  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach.  From  the 
left  recurrent  branch  cardiac  nerves  pass  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta  (Fig.  234,  32)  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  opposite 
wliich  it  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm  to  be- 
come the  abdominal  aorta.  In  its  course  it  lies  at  first  to  the  left, 
but  afterwaids  in  front  of,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  crossing 
the  vena  azygos  minor.  It  is  crossed  by  the  root  of  the  left  lung 
and,  very  obliquely,  by  the  oesophagus,  which  overlies  it  near  the 
diaphragm.  The  artery  has  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  vena  azygos 
major  to  its  right  side,  and  is  closely  invested  by  the  pleura  on  the 
left  side. 

Branches. — ^From  the  front  of  the  aorta  pericardiaCy  bronehialf  ces(h 
phageal  and  mediastinal  branches  are  given  off,  which  can  now  be  seen. 
From  the  back  part  of  the  aorta  the  right  and  left  viUercosial  arteries 
arise,  which  will  be  afterwards  traced. 
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Fig.  236. 
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a.  The  |Mncar(2iac  branches  are  inegalar. 

6.  The  branchial  arteries^  one  or  two  to  each  lung,  run  on  the  pos- 
terior  surfiEtce  of  each  bronchus  and  supply  blood  to  the  tissues  of  the 
longs.  A  bronchial  vein  accompanies  each  artery ;  the  right  opening 
into  the  vena  azygos  major,  and  the  left  into  the  left  superior  inter- 
costal vein. 

c  The  caophageal  arteries  are  four  or  five  small  branches  to  the 
gullet 

d.  The  mediastinal  are  small  twigs  to  the  cellular  tissue  and  glands 
of  the  posterior  mediastinum.  They  anastomose  with  the  pericardiac 
and  oesophageal  arteries,  and  form  part  of  the  sub-pleural  mediastinal 
plexus  of  Turner. 

[The  trachea  is  to  be  cut  just  above  the  bifurcation,  and  the  lungs 
are  then  to  be  removed  from  the  chest  and  kept  for  subsequent 
examination.      The  intercostal  vessels,  the  azygos  veins,  and  the 

reliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  with  its  branches  are  now  to 
dissected  out  by  removing  the  pleurss,  and  opportunity  may  be 
taken  to  follow  out  the  thoracic  duct,  if  this  was  not  done  satisfac- 
torily before.] 

The  Aortic  Intercostal  Arteries  (Fig.  236)  are  nine  or  ten  in 
number  on  each  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta. 
They  supply  the  nine  lower  intercostal  spaces,  anastomosing  with  the 
superior  intercostal  artery  above,  and  the  arteries  of  the  right  side 
are  necessarily  longer  than  those  of  the  left,  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  aorta  to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line.  The  upper  arteries 
necessarily  ascend  to  reach  their  proper  intercostal  spaces,  but  the 
lower  ones  run  transversely,  passing  beneath  the  oosophagus,  thoracic 
duct,  vena  azygos  m^or,  and  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  on 


Fig.  236.^yeiii8  of  the  trunk  and  neok  (from  Cruyeilhier). 

1.  Bight  internal  jugular  rein.  14.  Left  bronchus. 

2.  Left  internal  jugular  Tein.  15.  Vena  azygos  major. 
8.  Right  external  jugular  vein.  16.  Vena  azygos  superior. 

4.  Ldt  external  jugular  vein.  17.  Quadratus  lumDorum. 

5.  Right  innominate,  vein.  18.  Vena  azygos  minor. 

6.  Left  innominate  vein.  19.  Yena  cava  inferior. 

7.  Right  superior  intercostal  vein.  20.  Abdominal  aorta. 

8.  Left  iuporior  intercostal  artery.  21.  Right  conmion  iliac  artery. 

9.  Thymic  vein.  22.  Ascending  lumbar  vein. 

10.  Left  internal  mammary  vein.  23.  Right  common  iUao  vein. 

11.  Right  internal  mammary  vein.  24.  Left  comm<m  Uiac  artery. 

12.  Left  superior  intercostal  vein.  26.  Left  common  iliac  vein. 

13.  Yena  cava  superior,  receiving  the 
vena  asvgos  major. 
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the  right  side ;  and  beneath  the  vena  azjgos  minor  and  the  gangliated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  left  side. 

Each  arteiy  gives  off  a  posterior  braruh  dose  to  the  yeitebney 
which  passes  backwards  between  the  transveise  processes  to  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  giving  off  a  small  spinal  branch  through  the 
intervertebral  foramen  to  the  spinal  cord  and  body  of  each  vertebra 
(Fig.  226). 

The  intercostal  arteries  lie  against  the  external  intercostal  musclea 
at  first,  and  are  only  covered  by  pleura.  A  vein  and  nerve  are  in 
relation  with  each  artery,  the  vein  being  highest  and  the  nerve 
lowest  in  most  of  the  spaces,  but  the  artery  being  below  the  nerve  at 
first  in  the  three  or  four  upper  spaces.  The  arteries  then  disappear 
beneath  the  internal  intercoetals,  by  the  removal  of  one  or  two  of 
which  the  vessels  and  nerves  can  be  traced  out  The  artery  soon 
reaches  the  lower  border  of  the  adjacent  rib,  along  the  groove  in 
which  it  runs,  being  thus  protected  from  injury  in  the  operation  of 
paracentesis  thoracis.  Lateral  and  anterior  cutaneous  branches  are 
given  off  by  both  arteries  and  nerves,  which  have  been  already  seen. 

The  Intercostal  Veins  (Fig.  236)  open  into  the  azygos  veins  on 
each  side.  The  vena  azygos  major  of  the  right  side  has  been  already 
seen. 

The  Vena  Azygos  Minor  (Fig.  236,  i8)  commencing  in  the  left 
lumbar  veins  (and  often  in  the  renal),  pierces  the  left  cms  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  receives  the  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side  ;  it 
has  been  seen  to  pass  behind  the  aorta  and  open  into  the  vena  azygos 
major.  The  upper  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side  either  open 
into  the  superior  intercostal  veiuj  or  form  a  separate  vein  (vena 
azygos  minor  superior)  which,  communicating  with  the  superior 
intercostal  vein  above,  either  terminates  below  in  the  vena  azygos 
minor,  or  crosses  the  spine  separately  to  open  into  the  vena  azygos 
major. 

The  Intercostal  Nerves  (Fig.  234)  are  twelve  in  number  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  accompany  the  intercostal  arteries,  and 
are  distribute  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  chest  The  first  nerve 
gives  only  a  small  branch  to  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  then 
passes  through  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax  to  join  the  brachial 
plexus. 

The  Gangliated  Ck)rd  of  the  Sympathetic  (Fig.  233,  31)  i^ 
placed  over  the  heads  of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  just  out- 
side the  posterior  mediastinum  and  beneath  the  pleura,  being  conti* 
nuous  with  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  of  which  should  now  be  dissected  on  the  neck  of  the  first  rib. 
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The  thoracic  ganglia  are  generally  said  to  correspond  to  the  ribs  in 
nombery  but  there  is  seldom  a  distinct  ganglion  for  the  first  rib,  it 
being  united  with  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion ;  and  occasionally  two 
of  the  lower  ganglia  are  united. 

The  inferioT  cervical  ganglion  has  branches  of  communication  with 
the  two  lowest  cervical  nerves,  and  gives  branches  upon  the  vertebral 
artery,  and  an  inferior  cardiac  nerve  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  (Fig. 
234). 

The  thoracic  ganglia  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  upper  and  lower. 
From  the  six  upper  ganglia  communicating  branches  are  given  to 
the  six  upper  intercostal  nerves,  and  to  the  pulmonary  and  aortic 
plexuses.  From  the  six  lower  ganglia  branches  of  communication 
are  given  to  the  six  lower  intercostal  nerves,  and  the  three  splanchnic 
nerves  arise.  There  are  generally  two  branches  of  communication 
between  each  ganglion  and  an  intercostal  nerve,  one  grey  and  one 
white. 

Splandmic  Nerves  (Fig.  233,  43). — The  great  splanchnic  nerve  is 
derived  from  four  ganglia  (7th,  8th,  9th,  10th)  by  separate  fibres.  The 
nerve  runs  inwards  and  thus  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  medi- 
astinum, and,  after  piercing  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  joins  the 
solar  plexus  in  the  abdomen. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  is  derived  from  the  10th  and  1 1th  ganglia, 
and  also  pierces  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm  to  join  the  solar  or  renal 
plexus. 

The  least  splanchnic  nerve  is  derived  from  the  12th  ganglion,  and 
goes  to  the  renal  plexus.  It  is  seldom  found,  because  the  lesser  nerve 
is  connected  with  the  lowest  ganglion. 

The  Internal  Intercostal  Muscles  (Fig.  236)  can  be  seen  be- 
neath the  pleura  without  any  further  dissection.  Beginning  at  the 
sternum  the  muscles  reach  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  at  which 
points  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves  lying  against  the  external 
intercostals  are  visible.  The  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  take 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  %,€., 
they  run  forwards  and  upwards. 

The  relation  of  the  parts  passing  through  the  Sui>erior  Ai>erture 
of  the  Thorax  can  be  now  fully  understood,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table  and  the  accompanying  diagram  taken  from  nature 
(Fig.  237). 

The  Upper  Surface  of  the  Diaphragm  (Fig.  238)  will  now  also 
be  thoroughly  exposed,  the  structures  in  relation  with  it  having  been 
already  dissected;  but  these  should  be  again  carefully  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  muscle. 
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[The  lunj?8,  which  have  been  removed  and  laid  aside,  are  now  to 
be  dissected,  and  the  structure  of  the  trachea  and  lungs  is  to  be 
examined.] 

The  Trachea  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  con- 
vex in  front,  but  flattened  posteriorly,  being  composed  of  a  series 

Fig.  237. 


M£i>iAN  Line. 

1.  Stemo-hjoid  mutcles. 

2.  Sterao-tbyroid  muscles. 

3.  Bemains  of  thymus  gland. 

4.  Trachea. 

5.  (Esophagus. 

6.  Longi  colli  muscles. 


Left  Sidb. 

7.  Internal  mammary  artery. 

8.  Innominate  rein. 

9.  Phrenic  nerre. 

10.  Pneumo-gastric  nenre. 

11.  Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

12.  Cardiac  nerres. 

13.  Left  carotid  artery.         ) 

14.  Left  subclarian  artery,  j 

15.  Thoracic  duct 

16.  Apex  of  lung  and  pleura. 

17.  Sympathetic. 

18.  Superior  intercostal  artery. 

19.  First  dorsal  nerve. 


Right  Sidb. 

20.  Internal  mammary  artery. 

21.  Innominate  rein. 

22.  Phrenic  nenre. 

23.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

24.  Cardiac  nerves. 

25.  Innominate  artery. 

26.  Apex  of  lung  and  pleura. 

27.  Sympathetic. 

28.  Superior  intercostal  artery. 

29.  Pint  dorsal  nerve. 
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of  cardlagesy  the  extremities  of  which  are  connected  behind  by 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissue.  There  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
cartilages,  each  measuring  about  two  lines  in  depth,  but  decreasing 
in  depth  from  above  downwards.    The  last  cartilage  is  peculiar,  in 

Fig.  288. 


being  cut  obliquely  on  each  side  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bronchi  The  cartilages  are  connected  together 
by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  first  is  similarly  connected  to  the  cricoid 
cartilage. 

On  dissecting  away  the  fibrous  tissues  at  the  back  of  the  trachea, 


Fig.  238. — ^The  upper  lurface  of  the  diaphragm  (from  University  College 
Museum). 

1.  Pericardium.  6.  Right  pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior  opening  into        7.  Aorta. 

right  auricle.  8.  Tendinous  centre  of  right  muscle. 

3.  CBsophagua  with  left  pnemno-gas-        9.  Pleura,  coyering  left  muscle. 

tno  nenre  in  fhmt.  10.  Vena  azygos  major. 

i.  Bifht  phrenic  nerre  (left  nerre  11.  Svmpatnetie  with  splanchnics. 

hidden  by  the  pericardium).  12.  Tuoracic  duct. 
5.  Ligamentum  latum  pulmonii. 
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together  with  numerous  mucous  glands,  transyerse  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres  will  be  seen  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous rings,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  the  trachecUis  mu9cU, 
Within  this  again  is  a  longitudinal  layer  of  elastic  fibres  closely  con- 
nected with  the  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelium  of  which  is 
columnar  and  ciliated. 

On  looking  into  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea,  a  slight  septum  will 
be  seen  between  the  two  bronchi  but  placed  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line,  thus  favouring  the  passage  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  right 
bronchus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  seen  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
left. 

[The  trachea  and  bronchi  are  to  be  laid  open  from  behind  with 
scissors,  and  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi  shoula  be  followed  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.] 

The  Lungs. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes  is  of  a 
pinkish  colour  and  lias  ciliated  epitheliunL  Numerous  mucous 
glands  are  embedded  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue. 

On  tracing  the  bronchi  they  will  be  found  to  divide  (for  the  most 

Fig.  239.  Fig.  240. 


Fig.  239.— Two  primary  pulmonary  lobuli  or  infundibula  (from  Frey). 

a,  a.  Exterior  of  lobuli      *,  b.  Pulmonary  vesicles.      <?,  e.  Smallest  bronchia. 

Fig.  240. — Capillary  network  of  a  pulmonary  vesicle  (fhnn  Frey). 

0.  Capillary  network.  nary     artery     encircling    the 

b.  Terminal  branches  of  the  pulmo-  vesicles. 
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part  dichotomonsly)  again  and  again,  the  tubes  becoming  cylindrical, 
the  cartilaginous  rings  becoming  merely  plates,  and  at  length  disap- 
pearing when  the  hronehia  become  less  than  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
The  muscular  fibres,  which  were  only  at  the  back  of  the  large  bronchi, 
surround  the  smaller  tubes,  and  can  be  traced  further  than  the  car^ 
tilages.  The  fibrous  and  elastic  coats  may  be  traced  into  the  smallest 
ramifications  of  the  air-tubes,  which  thus  become  eventually  membra- 
nous. The  minute  bronchia  terminate  in  intercellular  passages,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  squamous  epithelium. 
Opening  out  of  the  intercellular  passages  are  the  air-^eUs,  or  alveoli, 
the  average  diameter  of  which  is  -j-i^th  of  an  inch,  and  the  septa  be- 
tween which  are  formed  by  reduplica- 
tions of  the  lining  membrane.  (Fig.  241).  Fig.  241. 

The  air-cells  collected  around  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  minute  bronchial  tube 
form  a  lobule  or  infundibulum,  and  these 
aggregated  together  form  the  substance 
of  the  lung,  but  the  air-cells  of  one  lobule 
have  no  connection  with  those  of  another. 
(Fig.  239). 

The  pulmonary  artery  subdivides  like 
the  bronchus  which  it  accompanies,  giving 
a  branch  to  each  lobule,  which  ends  in 

a  pleroB  of  capillaries  distributed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-cells  and  their  septa,  and  also  on  the  walls  of  the  inter- 
cellular passages ;  the  capillaries  of  each  lobule  being  distinct 
(Fig.  240). 

The  pulmonary  veins  convey  the  arterialised  blood  from  the  lobules, 
and  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  arteries.  They  have  no  valves, 
and  the  veins  of  different  lobules  anastomose  freely. 

The  bronchial  arteries,  arising  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  may  be 
traced  upon  the  bronchial  tubes  for  some  distance.  They  supply  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  and  their  blood  is  returned  partly  by  the 
bronchial  veins  and  partly  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  bronchial 
veins  open  on  the  right  side  into  the  vena  azygos,  and  on  the  left 
usually  into  the  superior  intercostal  vein.     The  nerves  of  the  lungs 

Fig.  241. — A  diagram  showing  the  dilatation  of  the  ultimate  bronchial  tubes 
into  intercellular  paflsages,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  latter  near  the  surface 
of  the  lung  (firom  Wilaon). 

a,  a.  Bronchial  tubes.  seen  opening. 

bf  b.  Intercellular   passages,    on  the      f,  e.  Air-cells  near  the  surfkoe  of  the 
walls  of  which  the  air-cells  are  lung. 
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«ie  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  and  are 
principally  derived  from  the  pneumo-gastrics.  They  can  be  traced 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes  for  some  distance,  and  are  said  to  have 
minute  ganglia  developed  upon  them.  The  lymphatics  of  the  lung 
are  connected  with  the  bronchial  glands  found  about  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea. 

Articulation  op  the  Ribs  with  the  Vertebrae. 

The  ligaments  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  (1)  those 
connecting  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsD  (costo-vertebral), 
and  (2)  those  connecting  the  ribs  with  the  transverse  processes  (costo- 
transverse). 

1.  The  costo-vertebral  ligaments  are  Anterior,  Capsular,  and  Inter- 
articular. 

The  Anterior  Ck)8to-vertebral  or  Stellate  Ligament  (Fig. 
242,  2)  consists  of  three  short  fasciculi  which  radiate  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  head  of  the  rib.    The  mperior  fasciculus  passes  to 

Fig.  242.  Fig.  243. 


Fig.  242. — Anterior  ligament  of  the  vertebne,  and  ligaments  of  the  ribe 
(from  Wilson). 

1.  Anterior  common  ligament  4.  Jbiteniticular  ligament    eonnect- 

2.  Anterior  ooBto-yertebnLl  or  stellate  ing  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the 

Ugament.  interrertebral   substanoe,   and 

3.  Antenor  coato-tramnrerBe  ligament.  separating  the   two    aynoriai 

membranes  of  this  articulation. 

Pig.  243.~Posterior  view  of  part  of  the  dorsal  vertebral  column,  showing  the 
ligaments  connecting  tnevertebre  with  each  other,  and  the  ribs  with  the 
rertebrB  (from  Wilson). 

1, 1.  SupBBspinous  liMment  3.  Anterior  costo-transrerse  ligament. 

2,  2.  Ligamenta  cubtiava,  connecting  4.  Posterior  oosto  -  tranaverM  liga- 
the  lamins.  ment. 
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the  vertebra  above  ;  the  middle  iiasciculus  to  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance; the  inferior  fasciculus  to  the  vertebra  below.  The  whole 
ligament  is  closely  connected  with  the  anterior  common  ligament  of 
the  vertebrae.  This  arrangement  only  holds  good  in  the  case  of  those 
ribs  which  articulate  with  two  vertebrae.  In  the  case  of  the  first, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  which  articulate  with  a  single 
vertebra  each,  the  stellate  ligament  is  attached  principally  to  that 
vertebra,  but  sends  a  few  fibres  to  the  vertebra  above. 

The  Capsullur  Ligament  is  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  surrounding 
the  articulation  where  the  anterior  ligament  is  wanting. 

The  Interarticular  Ligament  (Fig.  242,  4)  is  seen  by  removing 
the  stellate  ligament,  and  is  a  short  band  passing  between  the  ridge 
on  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  intervertebral  substance.  It  divides 
the  articulation  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  synovial 
membrane,  but  it  is  absent  from  the  articulations  of  the  first,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  which  have  a  single  synovial  membrane. 

2.  The  Costo-transverse  ligaments  are  Anterior,  Posterior,  and 
Middle. 

Fig.  244. 


The  Anterior  Costo-transverse  Ligament  (Fig.  242,  3)  is 
attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  all  the  ribs  except  the 
first,  and  ascends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
vertebra  above.  It  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  division 
of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

The  Posterior  Costo-transverse  Ligament  (Fig.  242,  4)  is  a 
short  thick  band,  passing  obliquely  upward  from  the  apex  of  the 

Fig.  244. — ^TnmsTerBe  section  of  dorsal  Tertebra  and  ribs  (Quain). 

1.  Head  of  rib.  4.  Middle  costo-tranBFerse  ligament. 

2.  Transvene  process  of  vertebra.  0.  Posterior  costo-transverse  ugament. 

3.  Anterior  costo- vertebral  or  stellate 

ligament. 
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tranaverse  process  of  the  vertebra  to  the  rough  non-articalar  portion 
of  the  taberde  of  the  rib  (Fig.  244,  ;)• 

[In  order  to  see  the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  horizontal  section  through  the  transverse  process 
of  a  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  corresponcung  rib,  when  the  short 
ligament  will  be  found  between  the  two.] 

The  Middle  Ck>sto-transver8e  Ligament  (Fig.  244,  4)  consists 
of  short  strong  fibres  passing  between  the  posterior  sui£ace  of  the  neck 
of  the  rib  and  the  corresponding  transverse  process. 

A  synovicU  membrane  exists  between  the  facet  upon  each  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  ten  upper  dorsal  vertebrsa  and  the  articu- 
lar tubercle  of  the  corresponding  rib. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  each  rib  has  a  hollow  into  which  the 
costal  cartilage  fits,  being  firmly  united  by  the  periosteum. 

Chondro-Stemal  Articulation. — The  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs 
fit  into  depressions  on  the  side  of  the  sternum,  and  are  attached  by 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments.  A  band  attaching  the  seventh  rib 
to  the  xiphoid  cartilage  is  called  the  costo-xiphoid  ligament 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  cartilages  are 
connected  together  by  fibrous  bands. 

Synovial  Membranes, — The  first  costal  cartilage  is  continuous  with 
the  sternum  and  has  no  synovial  cavity.  The  second  and  third  car- 
tilages have  a  double  synovial  membrane,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
an  interarticular  ligament.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  car- 
tilages have  a  single  synovial  membrane  at  the  external  articulation, 
and  there  are  in  addition  three  synovial  membranes  between  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  costal  cartilages  respectively. 
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DISSECTION  OF  THE  BACK  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 

In  dissecting  the  Back  it  is  customaiy  for  the  dissectors  of  the  arms 
to  take  the  first  two  layers  of  muscles,  and  the  dissectors  of  the  head 
and  neck  the  remainder  of  the  region,  including  the  spinal  cord. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum  in  the 
median  line,  and  another  along  each  crest  of  the  ilium  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  dissectors  should  then  raise  the  skin  with  all  the  infil- 
trated fascia,  going  at  once  down  to  the  superficial  muscles,  throiigh 
which  the  cutaneous  nerves  appear.  On  tne  left  side  of  the  subject 
the  arm  is  to  be  drawn  forward  so  as  to  put  the  latissimus  dorsi  on 
the  stretch,  and  the  dissector  should  begin  to  clean  the  lower  part  of 
that  muscle,  and  work  upward  to  the  trapezius  ;  on  the  right  side  the 
arm  should  be  pulled  down  at  first,  and  the  head  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side  with  hooks,  to  put  the  upper  fibres  of  the  trapezius  on 
the  stretch,  and  the  dissector  must  begin  at  the  upper  border  of  that 
muscle  (already  exposed  in  the  posterior  triangle)  and  work  down- 
ward to  the  latissimus  dorsi.  On  both  sides  the  arm  and  scapula  will 
require  to  be  moved  from  time  to  time  to  put  the  different  sets  of 
fibres  on  the  stretch  in  turn.] 

The  Cutaneous  Nerves  (Fig.  248)  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  mostly  of  small  size  ;  but  the 
upper  dorsal  nerves  reach  the  shoulder  and  the  lumbar  the  buttock. 
The  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  nerves  pierce  the  trapezius  close 
to  the  spine,  the  second  and  third  turning  up  to  the  occiput ; 
the  lower  six  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  nerves  appear  near  the 
angles  of  the  ribs  and  pierce  the  latissimus  dorsi  along  the  oblique 
line  at  which  the  muscular  fibres  commence ;  and  the  sacral  nerves 
give  small  branches  through  the  tendinous  expansion  near  the  spine. 

The  First  Layer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  245)  consists  of  the  Trapezius 
and  Latissimus  DorsL  The  Trapezius  partially  overlaps  the  latissi- 
mus, but  between  them  and  Uie  base  of  the  scapula  is  a  small 
triangular  interval  in  which  the  lower  fibres  of  the  rhomboideus 
major  can  be  seen,  and  also,  below  that  muscle,  the  posterior  surfaces 
of  two  or  three  ribs  and  their  intercostal  muscles. 

H  H  2 
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The  Trapezius  (Fig.  245,  i)  of  one  side  is  triangnlary  but  the  two 
muscles  together  resemble  a  trapezium.    It  arises  from  the  external 

Fig.  246. 


Fig.  245.~FirBt,  second,  and  part  of  the  third  layer  of  muscles  of  the  back:  the 
first  layer  occupies  the  nght ;  the  second  the  left  side  (fhmi  Wilson). 

8.  Gluteus  medius. 


1.  Trapezius. 

2.  ligamentum  nuchie. 

3.  Acromion  process  and  spine  of  the 

scapula. 

4.  Latiadmus  dorsi. 
6.  Deltoid. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  dorsum  of  the  right 

scapula :    infraspinatus,    teres 
minor,  and  teres  major. 

7.  Obliquus  extemus. 


9.  Glutei  maximi. 

10.  Leyator  anguli  scapulas. 

11.  Rhomboideus  minor. 

12.  Bhomboideus  major. 

13.  Splenius  capitis;  the  muscle  in- 

ternal to,  and  overlaid  by,  the 
splenius,  is  the  complexus. 

14.  Splenius  collij  partially  seen :  the 

comm3n  origin  of  the  splenius 
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occipital  protuberance  and  inner  tliird  of  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  occipital  bone  ;  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  seventh  cervical 
spinous  process;  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrsB.  The  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  third  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle,  and  into  the  upper  border  of  the 
acromion  process  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  fibres  thus  have 
different  directions,  and  the  action  of  the  muscle  upon  the  scapula 
is  said  to  vary  according  to  the  fibres  brought  into  use.  The  action 
of  the  entire  mufuile  is  to  draw  the  scapula  towards  the  spine,  and 
thus  the  two  trapezii  throw  back  the  shoulders.  When  the  scapulae 
are  fixed  by  other  muscles,  the  two  trapezii  throw  the  head  back,  or 
one  muscle  acting  by  itself  would  draw  the  head  and  spine  to  tiiat 
side. 

The  trapezius  has  been  seen  to  be  supplied  by  the  spinal-accessory 
nerve  and  branches  of  the  deep  cervical  plexus,  it  also  receives 
branches  from  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  nerves  which  pierce  it. 

The  Ligamentum  Nuchcs  is  a  band  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which 
extends  from  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  being  connected  by 
small  slips  with  the  spines  of  the  intervening  vertebrae.  It  intervenes 
between,  and  gives  origin  to,  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  in  the  lower  animals,  being  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  it 
gives  an  important  support  to  the  head. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi  (Fig.  245,  4)  arises  by  a  tendinous  origin 
from  the  posterior  half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  back  of  the  sacrum  ;  from  all  the  lumbar  and  the  six  lower  dorsal 
spines ;  and  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  three  lower  ribs,  inter- 
digitating  with  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The 
broad  muscular  fibres  become  collected  together  as  they  wind  round 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  to  which  they  sometimes  have  a 
slight  attachment,  and  then  pass  forward  and  upward  in  front  of  the 
teres  major,  to  be  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  of 
the  humerus.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  twisted,  so  that  those 
which  were  highest  at  their  origin  are  lowest  at  the  insertion  and 
vice  versd. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  when  taking  its  fixed  point  below,  rotates  the 
humerus  inwards  and  then  draws  it  behind  the  back,  the  two  muscles, 

is  seen  attached  to  the  epinous  18.  Infraspinatus, 

processes  below  the  origin  of  19.  Teres  minor, 

rhomboideus  major.  20.  Teres  major. 

15.  Vertebral  aponeurosis.  21.  Long  head  of  triceps. 

16.  Serratus  posticus  inferior.  22.  Serratus  magnus. 

17.  Supraspinatus.  23.  Obliquus  intemus. 
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when  acting  together,  crossing  the  aims  behind.  When  the  homems 
is  fixed,  the  muscle  would  draw  up  the  trunk  as  in  climbing,  and  may 
act  as  an  extraordinary  muscle  of  inspiration  upon  the  lower  liba. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve,  and  by  the  dorsal  nerves 
which  pierce  it 

[The  trapezius  is  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  incision  near  the  spine, 
care  being  taken  not  to  divide  the  subjacent  tendinous  origins  oi  the 
rhomboidei  in  the  cervical  region.  In  reflecting  the  trapezius  its 
tendon  will  be  seen  to  glide  over  the  smooth  triangular  surface  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Care  must  be  taken  of  the 
spinal-accessoiy  nerve  and  the  accompanying  branches  of  the  super- 
ncial  cervical  artery.  The  posterior  simace  of  the  levator  anguli 
scapulas  and  the  two  rhomboidei  muscles  are  now  to  be  cleaned.] 

Second  Layer  of  Muscles. 

The  Levator  Angruli  Scapulsd  (Fig.  245,  lo)  arisei  from  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  cervical 
vertebree,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula  opposite  the 
supraspinous  fossa.  The  anterior  surflEice  of  this  muscle  has  been  seen 
in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  where  the  levator  covers  the 
splenius  colli  muscle. 

The  Bhomboideus  Minor  (Fig.  245,  ii)  is  a  narrow  muscle 
arising  from  the  ligamentum  nuchffi  and  from  the  spine  of  tlie 
seventh  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula 
opposite  the  spine. 

The  Bhomboideus  Major  (Fig.  245,  12)  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  vertebrae,  being  often  united  with 
the  minor ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula  opposite  the 
infraspinous  fossa,  the  middle  fibres  being  attached  to  a  fibrous  arch, 
which  is  connected  with  the  bone  at  its  extremities. 

The  three  muscles  of  the  second  layer  act  upon  the  scapula,  the 
levator  drawing  up  the  superior  angle,  and  the  rhomboidei  drawing 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone  towards  the  spine,  and  thus  tending 
to  rotate  the  scapula  and  depress  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  muscles 
are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  plexus 
and  twigs  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

[The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hjroid  is  to  be  traced  out  to  the 
scapula,  and  the  levator,  rhomboidei  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  are  then  to  be  divided,  when  the  scapula  can  be 
drawn  away  from  the  ribs,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  serratus 
magnus  muscle  with  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue  between  it 
and  the  ribs  will  be  brought  into  view.  This  muscle  is  to  be  divided 
by  a  vertical  incision,  and  the  clavicle  being  sawn  through  (if  tlus 
has  not  already  been  done),  the  arm  willbe  attached  only  by  the 
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vessels  and  nerves,  which  may  be  cut  through  and  the  limb  removed. 
Between  the  rhomboidei  and  the  serratus  will  be  seen  an  arteiv, 
which  is  the  posterior  scapular.  The  dissector  of  the  arm  will 
proceed  at  once  with  the  disefection  of  the  scapular  muscles.  The 
tendinous  origin  of  the  latissimus  is  then  to  be  removed  to  expose 
the  subjacent  muscles.] 

The  Third  Layer  of  MoBcles  (Fig.  245)  consists  of  the  Serratus 
posticus,  superior  and  inferior,  and  the  Splenius,  which  is  divided 
into  splenius  capitis  and  splenius  colli 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Superior  arises  horn  the  ligamentum 
nuchfid,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  upper 
two  dorsal  vertebrae ;  it  passes  downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
superior  borders  of  the  upper  four  ribs,  externally  to  their  angles. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior  (Fig.  245,  i6}  arises  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and  upper  two  lumbar 
vertebrae  ;  it  passes  upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of 
the  last  four  ribs  externally  to  their  angles. 

The  serrati  postici  are  antagonistic  muscles,  the  superior  raising 
the  ribs,  and  being  therefore  a  muscle  of  inspiration,  the  inferior 
depressing  the  ribs,  and  being  therefore  a  muscle  of  expiration. 

[The  serrati  muscles  are  to  be  divided  and  turned  aside,  when 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  fascia  Ivmborwn  covering  the  deeper 
muscles,  and  united  more  or  less  with  the  origins  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  serratus  posticus  inferior,  as  well  as  with  the  subjacent 
muscles,  will  be  seen.  The  name  of  vertebral  aponeurosis  has  been 
given  to  the  continuation  of  this  structure  beneath  the  serratus 
posticus  superior  and  over  the  deep  muscles ;  this  is  to  be  defined 
and  afterwards  must  be  removed.] 

The  Splenius  (Fig.  245)  is  single  at  its  origiuy  which  is  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  and  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  seventh  cervical  and  upper  six  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  splenius  capitis  (13),  or  upper  portion,  is  inserted  across  the 
mastoid  process  and  into  the  outer  third  of  the  superior  curved  line  of 
the  occipital  bone,  immediately  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  spUnius^  colli  (14),  or  lower  portion,  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
terior tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  cervical 
vertebrae.* 

The  splenii  draw  the  head  and  neck  backward,  and  thus  assist  in 
maintaining  the  erect  posture.  One  muscle  acting  alone,  draws  the 
head  over  to  the  same  side,  i.e,  it  antagonizes  the  stemo-mastoid. 

*  The  splenius  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  theyertebrsB  which 
gave  origin  to  Uie  levator  anguli  scapulae. 
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The  splenius  capitis  was  seen  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
but  the  splenius  colli  was  hidden  by  the  levator  anguli  scapulse. 
At  the  upper  border  of  the  splenius  the  nearly  vertical  fibres  of  the 
complexus  appear.* 

The  Fourth  Layer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  246)  consists  of  the 
Spinalis  dorai,  the  Erector  spinee  with  its  subdivisions,  and  the 
Complexus. 

The  Spinalis  Dorsi  (Fig.  246, 4)  lies  close  to  the  spinous  processes, 
arising  from  the  last  two  dorsal  and  upper  two  lumbar  spinous 
processes,  and  being  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper 
six  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  Erector  Spinsd  (Fig.  246,  i)  is  the  great  muscle  filling  up 
the  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebraB.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum ;  from  the  transverse 
and  spinous  processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  as  well  as  from, 
the  aponeurosis  covering  the  muscle. 

Opposite  the  last  rib  the  erector  divides  into  the  sacro-lumbalis 
and  longissimus  dorsi  muscles,  of  which  the  sacro-lumbalis  is  the 
farther  &om  the  median  line. 

The  E(acro-Lumbalis  (Fig.  246,  2)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
divisions,  and  passes  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

The  Accessorius  (musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem)  is 
placed  internally  to  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  consists  of  muscular  slips 
which  'pasafrom  the  lower  six  to  the  upper  six  ribs  near  their  angles. 

The  Cervicalis  Ascendens  (Fig.  246,  5)  is  placed  internally  to 
the  accessorius,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  arising  from  the 
upper  four  ribs,  and  being  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  on  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lower  four  cervical  vertebra,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seventh.t 

The  Longissimus  Dorsi  (Fig.  246,  3),  the  inner  division  of  the 
Erector  spinae,  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  and  into  the  ten  lower  ribs  externally  to  their  tubercles. 

The  Transversalis  Cervicis  (Fig.  246,  6)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  longissimus,  and  lies  to  its  inner  side,  arising  fix>m  the  transverse 

*  The  student  is  adrised  not  to  burden  his  memory  with  the  attaehtncnts  of 
the  remaining  muscles  of  the  back,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  muscles  of 
the  suboccipital  region.  He  should,  howcTer,  dissect  the  principal  ones  so  as 
to  be  able  to  identity  them,  and  to  know  their  general  positions. 

t  The  muscles  forming  the  outer  division  of  the  erector  spin®  may  be  remem- 
bered bvthe  first  syllable  of  SACro-lumbalis,  thus— Saoro-lumbalis,  Accessorius, 
Cervicalis  ascendens. 
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processes  of  the  upper  six  dorsal  vertebrai.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  six 
cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Trachelo-mastoideus  (Fig.  Fig.  246. 

246,  7)  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
transversalis,  and  between  it  and 
the  complexus.  It  arises,  with  the 
transversalis,  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal 
vertebne  and  from  the  articular 
processes  of  the  lower  four  cervical 
vertebrae  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  apex  of  the 
mastoid  process  beneath  the  splenius 
capitis. 

The  Complexus  (Fig.  246,  8)  is 
a  large  muscle  placed  close  to  the 
vertebrae  and  reaching  to  the  oc- 
ciput, and  is  remarkable  for  a 
tendinous  intersection  about  its 
middle,  and  for  being  pierced  by 
the  great  occipital  and  third  nerves. 
It  arises  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  six  dorsal  and 
last  cervical  vertebrje,  and  from  the 
articular  processes  of  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  cer\'ical  vertebrai.  Its  fibres 
ascend  nearly  vertically  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  occipital  bone  be- 
tween the  curv'ed  lines. 

The  most  internal  and  superficial 
part    of   the  complexus    has    been 

Fig.  246. — Fourth  and  fifth,  and  part  of  the  sixth  layer  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back  (fi:t)m  Wilson). 

1.  Common    origin   of    the    erector       10.  Semispinalis  dorsL 

spinco.  1 1.  Semispinalis  colli. 

2.  Sacro-lumbalifl.  12.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

3.  Longissimus  dorsi.  13.  Itectus  capitis  ^sticus  major. 

4.  Spinalis  dorsi.  14.  Obliquus  supenor. 
6.  Cenricalis  ascendens.  15.  Obli(^uus  inierior. 

6.  TransTersalis  cervicis.  16.  Multifidus  spina;. 

7.  Trachelo-mastoid.  17.  Leratores  costarum. 

8.  Complexus.  18.  Intertransversales. 

9.  Transyersalis  cervicis,  showing  its  19.  Quadratus  lumborum 

origin. 
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called  the  Biventer  Cerriciiy  from  the  fiEU^  that  it  consists  of  two 
fleshy  portions  or  bellies  with  an  intervening  tendon. 

The  erector  spinae  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles  for  main- 
taining the  erect  position  of  the  trunk,  and  the  complexus  in  additicm 
draws  back  the  head. 

Occipital  Artery  (Fig.  247,  3). — The  second  portion  of  the  occi- 
pital artery  is  now  exposed  in  its  course  between  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  occipital  bone.  It  was  traced  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
digastric  in  the  neck,  and,  leaving  that  muscle,  it  now  runs  beneath 
the  splenius  capitis  and  over  or  under  the  trachelo-mastoid,  lying  above 
the  border  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and  then  getting  on  to  the 
complexus  close  to  its  insertion.  It  lastly  pierces  the  trapezius  to 
reach  the  back  of  the  scalp,  being  accompanied  by  the  great  occipital 
nerve,  which  appears  through  the  trapezius  (i). 

The  Arteria  princeps  cervids  is  given  off  from  this  portion  of  the 
occipital  artery,  and  divides  into  a  branch  to  the  trapezius  and  a 
descending  larger  one,  which  latter  passes  beneath  the  complexus  to 
anastomose  with  the  profunda  cervicis  artery  on  the  semispinaUs. 

[The  complexus  is  to  be  divided  transversely,  at  the  point  where 
the  great  occipital  nerve  pierces  it,  so  as  to  preserve  the  nerve  un- 
iniured,  and  the  muscle  is  Uien  to  be  dissected  up  from  the  condensed 
cellular  tissue  beneath  it  and  turned  outward.  The  small  muscles 
with  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  suboccipital  region  are  then  to  be 
dissected  out,  together  with  Uie  semispinalis  mu^e  which  fills  the 
vertebral  groove  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions.  All  vessels  and 
nerves  are  to  be  carefully  preserved.] 

The  Fifth  Layer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  247)  consists  of  the  two  Recti, 
the  two  Obliqui,  and  the  Senuspinalis  muscles. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major  (Fig.  247,  8)  arises  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  passes  upward  and  outward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  curved  line  upon  tbe 
occipital  bone,  and  into  a  small  portion  of  the  space  below  it. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor  (Fig.  247,6)  is  placed  close  to 
the  median  line,  and  is  slightly  overlapped  by  the  preceding  muscle. 
It  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  by  fleshy 
fibres  into  the  space  below  the  inferior  curved  line  on  the  occipital  bone, 
close  to  the  median  line  and  to  its  fellow  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Obliquus  Inferior  (Fig.  247,  18)  arises  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  axis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  Around  the  lower  border  of  this 
muscle  the  great  occipital  nerve  makes  its  appearance. 

The  Obliquus  Superior  (Fig.  247, 10)  is  the  continuation  upwards 
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of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  a  mark  above  or  outside  the  outer  part  of 
the  inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  externally  to  the  com- 
plexus  and  overlapping  the  rectus  major.  The  occipital  artery  has 
been  seen  to  run  along  the  upper  border  of  this  muscle. 

The  recti  muscles  draw  the  head  backward,  and  the  rectus  major, 
owing  to  its  oblique  direction,  assists  slightly  in  producing  rotation. 
The    obliqui    produce 

rotation,    the    inferior  ^^8*  ^^'^' 

oblique  rotating  the 
atlas  upon  the  axis ; 
the  muscle  of  one  side 
acting  with  the  supe- 
rior oblique  of  the 
other,  which  latter  acts 
slightly  upon  the  skull. 

Vertebral  Artery 
(Fig.  247,  5). —  The 
horizontal  portion  of 
the  vertebral  artery 
will  be  found  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  the 

rectus   posticus   major  „ 

and   the   two   oblique 

muscles.  It  ascends  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae,  beginning  at  the  sixth,  and  having  perforated 
the  atlas  is  seen  to  wind  in  the  groove  behind  the  superior  articular 
process  of  that  bone,  and  pierce  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament 
to  enter  the  vertebral  canal.  Lastly  it  reaches  the  interior  of  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.  While  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses the  artery  gives  small  branches  to  the  muscles  and  to  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  its  horizontal  portion  it  occasionally  gives  off  a 
branch  to  the  back  of  the  skull  to  supply  the  muscles. 

The  Vertebral  vein  does  not  accompany  the  artery  in  this  part  of 

Fig.  247.--Suboccipital  region  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

1.  Occipital  artery  and  nerve  piercing        8.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

trapezius.  9.  Great  occipital  nerve. 

2.  Trapezius.  10.  Obli^uus  superior. 

3.  Occipital  artery.  11.  Semispinalis  collL 

4.  Complexus.  12.  Stemo-mastoid. 

5.  Vertebral  artery.  14.  Splenius  capitis. 

6.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  16.  Trachelo-mastoid. 

7.  Suboccipital  nerve.  18.  Obliquus  inferior. 
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Fig.  248. 
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its  cotuse,  but  only  commences  close  to  the  transveise  process  of  the 
atlas  by  tiie  junction  of  one  or  two  minute  radicles.  The  vein  ac- 
companies tbe  arteiy  through  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrn, 
and  ends  in  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  Suboccipital  Nerve  (Fig.  247,  7) 
(1st  cervical)  emei^es  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  and  generally 
beneath  the  vertebral  artery.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  supplies 
branches  to  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles  and  one  to  the  complexus. 

The  Great  Occipital  Nerve  (Fig.  247,  9)  is  the  posterior  divi- 
sion (internal  branch)  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  and  leaves  the 
vertebral  canal  between  the  atlas  and  axis.  It  winds  below  the 
inferior  oblique,  giving  a  branch  to  that  muscle,  and  then  turns  up- 
ward to  pierce  the  complexus  and  trapezius  muscles  and  supply  the 
skin  of  the  occipital  region.     Its  external  branch  is  of  small  size. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  nerve  gives  a  branch  which  takes 
the  same  direction  as  the  great  occipital  nerve  but  internally  to  it,  and 
is  joined  with  it. 

The  suboccipital  nerve  often  joins  the  internal  branch  of  the  2nd,  and 
the  latter  the  internal  branch  of  the  3rd  (Posterior  Cervical  plexus). 

The  Deep  Cervical  Artery  lies  upon  the  semispinidia  colli 
muscle,  and  is  exposed  when  the  complexus  is  reflected.  It  b  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery  (p.  340),  and 
reaches  the  back  by  passing  between  the  transverse  process  of  the 
last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.  It  supplies  the 
deep  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  muscular  branches  of  the  verte- 
bral, and  with  theprinceps  cervicis  of  the  occipital  artery.  There  is 
thus  an  anastomosis  established  between  a  branch  of  the  carotid  and 
a  branch  of  the  subclavian  artery,  which  would  enlarge  if  the  conmion 
carotid  artery  were  tied. 

Fig.  248. — The  nerres  of  the  back  (from  Hinchfeld  and  Lereill^). 


1.  Great  occipital  nerve. 
2  &  3.  Complexus  muade. 
4  &  5.  Splenius  capitLs. 
6.  Great  occipital  nerve. 
7&8.  Small  occipital  nerve. 
9.  Stemo-mastoia. 

10.  Semi-spinalifl  colli. 

11.  Superficial  cervical  nerve. 

12.  Levator  anguU  scapuhe  (cut). 

13.  Eighth  cervical  nerve. 

14.  Stemo-maBtoid  (cut). 

15.  Trapezius. 

16.  Tracbelo-mastoid. 

17.  Deltoid. 

18.  Transversalis  collL 

19.  Infra-spinatua. 


20.  Sacro-lumbalis. 

21.  Teres  minor. 

22.  Erector  spiniB. 

23.  Teres  major. 

24.  Lateral  cutaneous  of  last  dorsal. 

25.  Latiasimus  dord. 

26.  Obliquufl  intemus. 

27.  Longissimus  dorai. 

28.  Lateral  cutaneous  of  first  lumbar. 

29.  Posterior  division  of  first  lumbar. 

30.  ,,         „       of  sacnd  nerves. 

31.  ,,         y^       of  fifth  lumbar. 

32.  Gluteus  maximus. 

33.  ObliquuB  extemus. 

35.  Lateral  cutaneous  of  last  dorsaL 
37.        ,,  ,,        of  first  lumbar. 
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The  SemicpinaUs  (Fig.  246)  is  divided  into  the  semispinalis  colli 
and  aemispinalis  doisi. 

Semupinalis  coUi  (ii)  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
six  upper  dorsal  vertebrse  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  four  lower 
cervical  vertebrsB,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spines  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  inclusive. 

Semispinalis  dorsi  (lo)  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  inclusive,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  cervical  and  upper  four 
dorsal  vertebra?. 

Spinal  Nerves  (Fig.  248). — The  Posterior  Divisions  of  all  the 
spinal  nerves  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  cervical  and  fourth  and 
fifth  sacral  and  the  coccygeal)  divide  into  internal  and  external 
branches,  which  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  Internal  branches  of  all  the  cervical  nerves  (except  the  first) 
and  of  the  upper  six  dorsal  nerves  become  cutaneous  near  the  spinous 
processes. 

The  External  branches  of  the  lower  six  dorsal  and  of  all  the  lumbar 

nerves,    become    cuta- 
Fig.  249.  neous   at   an    oblique 

line  corresponding  to 
the  margin  of  ttta 
aponeurosis  of  ihe  la- 
tissimus  dursi. 

The  External 

branches  of  the  upper 
sacral  nerves  become 
cutaneous  near  the 
median  line.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  sacral 
nerves  are  very  small 
and  join  with  the  coc- 
cygeal nerve. 

Fig.  249.— Section  of  neck  at  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  (altered  from  B^rand). 

1.  Anterior  jugular  vein.  10.  Common  carotid  artery. 

2.  Trachea.  11.  Internal  jugular  vein.    The  dc- 

3.  (Esophagus.  scendens  noni  nerve  is  seen  in 

4.  Stemo-hyoid  muscle.  front    of    these    vessels,    the 

5.  Stemo-tbyroid  muscle.  pneumo-gastric  between  them, 

6.  Platysma  myoides.  and   the   sympathetio    behind 

7.  External  jugular  vein.  them. 

8.  StemoKmastoid.  12.  Longus  colli,  with  rectus  capiti 

9.  Thjrroid  gland.  anticus  major  to  outer  side. 
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The  Coccygeal  nerve  emeiges  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral 
canal  and  is  distributed  to  the  coccyx. 

The  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Intercostal  and  Lumbar  Arte- 
ries divide  Like  the  nerves  into  internal  and  external  branches,  which 
accompany  the  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  Sixth  Layer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  246)  consists  of  the  Inter- 
spinales,  IntertransveisaleSy  Multifidus  Spinse,  and  Levatores  Costa- 
rum,  which  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  dissection. 

The  position  of  the  Interspinales  and  Intertransversales  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  names. 

The  Multifidus  Spinee  (i6)  fills  up  the  vertebral  groove  beneath 
the  erector  spime,  arinng  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  and  sacrum.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  except  the  atlas. 

The  Levatores  Costarum  are  twelve  fan-shaped  muscles  passing 
between  the  dorsal  transverse  processes  and  the  upper  borders  of  the 
libs. 

The  Spinal  Cord  and  Membranes. 

[To  open  the  spinal  canal,  the  remains  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
should  DC  cleared  away  as  far  as  possible,  when  some  part  of  the 
plexus  of  dorsi-spinal  veins  may  be  seen  upon  the  vertebrae.  A  block 
^en  being  placed  beneath  the  thorax  so  as  to  make  the  dorsal  region 
prondnent,  a  cut  is  to  be  made  with  the  saw  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line,  so  as  to  divide  the  laminae  of  the  vertebne  as  for  out  as 
possible.  Two  or  three  of  the  arches  being  now  removed  with  the 
chisel,  the  point  of  a  spine-chisel  or  rachet  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  ccmal  and  the  rachet  carefully  hammered  through  the  arches  of 
the  vertebrae  for  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  except  the  upper  two 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  operation  being  repeated  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  arches  can  be  removed  with  the  bone-forceps,  and  the  canal 
will  be  thoroughly  opened.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  arches  will 
be  seen  the  ligamenta  subflava^  which  are  described  with  the  other 
vertebral  ligaments  (p.  420).] 

Upon  opening  the  Spinal  Canal  some  loose  tissue  and  fat  will 
be  seen,  together  with  the  meningeo-rachidian  veins,  which  are  occa- 
sionally fuU  of  blood.  These  extend  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
spinal  cord  under  the  name  of  posterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins, 

13.  Soalenas   anticus   with    phrenic      16.  Splenitis  ooUi. 

nerre.  17.  Complexng. 

14.  Yertebral   Teasels   in    tranivene      18.  Beim-spinalis  colli. 

process.  19.  Splenius  capitis. 

15.  Scalenus   mediiu  with   brachial      20.  Lerator  anguli  scapule. 

cords  in  front.  21.  Trapezius. 
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and  communicate  both  with  the  veins  outside  the  vertebrae  and  with 
the  anterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins  at  the  backs  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae. 

By  removing  the  fat  and  veins  the  dura  mater  will  be  exposed. 
The  Dura  Mater  (Fig.  250,  i)  of  the  spinal  cord  differs  from  the 
dura  mater  of  the  brain,  in  being   comparatively  smooth  on  its 
exterior,  and  in  not  forming  the  periosteum  of  the  vertebras.    It  also 

does  not  send  processes   into    the 
Fig.  250.  spinal  cord,  nor  has  it  any  sinuses 

formed   in   it,  but   has   numerous 
hvrge  veins  on  its  outside. 

The  dura  mater,  being  opened  by 
a    longitudinal    incision,    will    be 
found  to  be  a  tube  firmly  connected 
with   the  margin  of   the  foramen 
magnum,  where   it   is    continuous 
with  the  dura  mater  of  the  skull.    The  tube  is  hirgest  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions,  but  at  the  top  of  the  sacrum  it  becomes  imper- 
vious, and  is  continued  to  the  coccyx  by  a  small  fibrous  process. 
Sheaths  are  given  to  all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  take  corresponding 
directions,  being  nearly  horizontal  in  the  cervical  region  and  gradually 
becoming  more  vertical  below.     In  the  sacral  canal  the  sheaths  of  the 
nerves  lie  side  by  side  with  the  fibrous  continuation  of  the  dura 
mater  between  them. 

By  removing  the  transverse  processes  of  two  or  three  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  the  tubes  of  dura  mater  may  be  traced  upon  the  nerves  to 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  will  be  found  to  be  lost  upon  tlie 
nerves  themselves. 

[By  opening  one  of  the  tubes  of  dura  mater  the  position  of  the 

rgUon  upon  the  posterior  root  in  the  intervertebral  foramen  will 
seen.  The  cord  is  next  to  be  removed  by  carrying  the  knife 
along  tiie  outside  of  the  dura  mater  so  as  to  divide  the  nerves  as  far 
out  as  possible,  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  the 
above  dissection  being  divided  beyond  the  ganglion.  The  cord 
attaching  the  dura  mater  to  the  coccvx  is  to  be  divided,  and  the 
sacral  nerves  cut  as  long  as  possible,  and  lastly  the  dura  mater  divided 
transversely  at  the  level  of  the  axis.  The  cord  when  removed  is  to 
be  laid  out  on  a  table  with  the  posterior  surface  uppermost.] 

Fig.  250. — ^Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranee  (from 
Hirschfeld  and  Leveill^). 

1.  Dura  mater.  5.  Subarachnoid  space. 

2.  Parietal  layer  of  arachnoid.  6.  Anterior  root  of  nenre. 

3.  Visceral  layer  of  arachnoid.  7.  Ligamentum  denticulatTim. 

4.  Cavity  of  arachnoid.  8.  Guiglion  on  posterior  root  of  nerre. 
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The  anterior  and  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  spinal  cord,  when 
removed  firom  the  body,  may  alwayB  be  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  is  a  bright  shining  cord  (linea  splendens)  running  down 
the  anterior  surface. 

2.  There  is  one  spinal  artery  on  the  anterior,  but  two  arteries  on 
the  posterior  surface. 

3.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  ganglionic. 

The  Arachnoid  (Fig.  250,  2,  3)  consists  of  a  parietal  and  visceral 
layer  like  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  k  continuous. 
The  parietal  layer  is  seen  on  the  inner  surfEu^e  of  the  duva  mater,  to 
which  it  is  firmly  attached  ;  the  visceral  layer  is  reflected  loosely 
upon  the  spinal  cord,  giving  to  the  several  nerves  loose  sheaths, 
which  are  reflected  upon  themselves  at  the  point  where  the  nerves 
pierce  the  dura  mater. 

The  Sabaracbnoid  Space  (Fig.  250,  5)  is  between  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  can 
be  shown  by  lifting  up  the  arachnoid  with  forceps,  or  by  inserting  a 
blow-pipe  and  forcing  air  beneath  the  membrane.  This  space  com- 
municates with  the  interior  of  the  brain  by  an  opening  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  lodges  the  nibcmichnoid  fluid, 
which  also  enters  the  ventricles,  and  is  hence  called  cer^ospinal 
fluid.* 

(The  cord  is  to  be  turned  over  so  as  to  expose  its  anteritr  surface, 
and  an  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  dura  mater  to  expose  the 
arachnoid  and  sul^rachnoid  space,  as  was  done  behind.  The  pia 
mater  is  then  to  be  examined  both  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
cord.] 

The  Pia  Mater  encloses  the  spinal  cord,  giving  prolongations 
upon  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  It  is  continuous  with  the  pia  mater  of 
the  brain,  but  is  more  fibrous  and  less  vascular  than  it  It  sends  a 
process  into  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord,  opposite  to 
which  is  a  fibrous  band  called  linea  splendens,  and  at  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  (termination  of  the  spinal  cord)  ends  in  the  filum  terminale 
or  central  ligament  of  the  cord,  which  lies  within  the  prolongation  of 
the  dura  mater,  to  be  attached  with  it  to  the  coccyx. 

The  Ligamentum  Denticulatum  (Fig.  251,  16)  is  found  on 
each  side  of  the  cord  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 

*  It  has  been  fupposed  that  a  distinct  serous  membrane  existed  beneath  the 
true  arachnoid,  in  wnich  the  subarachnoid  fluid  was  contained.  Mr.  Hilton  has 
gircn  prominence  to  this  view  in  his  *'  Lectures  on  Best  and  Pain  "  ^1863^,  but 
the  question  was  decided  some  vears  since  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  who  founa  that 
microscopically  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  second  serous  membrane. 

I  I 
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nerves.  It  is  fonned  by  a  series  of  twenty-one  or  two  seirations, 
connected  with  the  pia  mater  and  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  midway  between  the  apertures  of  exit  for  the  nerves.      It 

serves  to  sling  the  cord  and  secure  it 
Fig.  261.  from  shocks. 

'  The  Anterior  Spinal  Artery  and  the 

two  Posterior  Spinal  Arteries  may  be 
traced  upon  the  cord  if  well>injected. 
They  are  branches  of  the  vertebral 
arteries,  the  anterior  being  formed  by 
the  junction  of  a  branch  from  each 
side.  The  arteries  ramify  in  the  pia 
mater,  anastomosing  with  the  spinal 
branches  which  enter  the  vertebral 
caual  throiigh  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina. 

The  Veins  of  the  cord  pass  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina  to  join 
the  vertebral^  intercostal,  and  lumbar 
veins. 

The  Spinal  Cord  (Figs,  250,  251) 
extends  from  the  termination  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  atlas,  to  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  but  presents  two 
flattened  enlargements,  one  the  bra- 
chialf  which  extends  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  the  lower  or  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cord.  From  the  upper  enlarge- 

Fig.  2«51. — Foiulh  yentricle  and  upper  part  of  spinal  cord  and  membranee.  The 
posterior  roots  of  the  ner?e  are  removed  on  the  left  Bide  (from  Hinchfeld 
and  Leveille). 

1.  Coroora  quadrigemina.  11,  11.  Anterior   dirinons   of  spinal 

2.  Fillet  of  the  olivarr  body.  nerves. 

3.  ProoeesuB  a  cerebeUo  ad  testes.  12, 12.  Ganglia  of  nerves. 

4.  Proceamis  a  cerebello  ad  pontem.  13, 13.  Posterior  dividona   of  q>inal 

5.  Processus  a  cerebello  ad  medullam.  nerves. 

6.  Floor  of  fourth  ventricle.  14, 14.  Posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves. 

7.  Glotso-pharyn^;eal  nerve,  16.  line  of  origin  of  posterior  roots  of 

8.  Pneumo-gastnc nerve.  leftside. 

9.  Spinal-accessory  nerve.  16, 16.  Ligamentum  dentieulatum. 
10.  Posterior     columns     of     spinal  17, 17.  Anterior  roots  of  spinal 

oord.  18.  Dura  mater. 
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ment  the  nerves  to  the  upper  extremity  have  their  origins ;  from  the 
lower  enlargement  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  arise,  which,  lying 
side  by  side  before  they  leave  the  vertebral  canal,  form  the  cauda 
equina. 

The  cord  presents  an  anterior  median  fissure,  which  extends  for  its 
whole  length,  sjid  ei  posterior  median  figure,  which  is  most  distinct  at 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cord. 

A  lateral  fissure  extends  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  poste- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  thus  dividing  each  half  of  the  cord  into 
an  arUero-lateral  and  a  posterior  column. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  emerge  from  the  antero-iateral 
columns,  and  these  are  sometimes  considered  to  mark  a  further  sub- 
division into  anterior  and  lateral  columns.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
median  fissures  is  the  commissure,  which  is  nearer  to  the  anterior  than 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord. 

The  Spinal  Nerves  (Fig.  251)  are  thirty-one  in  number  on  each 
side  of  the  cord.  Each  nerve  has  been  seen  to  arise  by  two  roots,  the 
posterior  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  nerve)  being  larger  than  the 
anterior.  The  posterior  roots,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the 
first  nerve,  have  each  a  ganglion  which  is  generally  placed  in  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  at  which  point  and  immediately  beyond  the 
ganglion,  the  anterior  (motor)  and  posterior  (sensory)  roots  imite  to 
form  a  spinal  nerve  of  mixed  endowments. 

The  first  two  cervical,  with  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  as  regards  the  position  of  the  ganglia. 
The  ganglia  of  the  two  cervical  nerves  lie  upon  the  arches  of  tie  atlas 
and  axis,  at  which  point  the  roots  of  the  nerves  unite.  The  ganglia 
of  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  are  within  the  sacral  canaL 

Each  spinal  nerve  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk, 
the  anterior  divisions  being  the  larger  throughout,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Ist  and  2nd  cervical  nerves,  of  which  the  posterior  is  laiger 
than  the  anterior  division.  The  majority  of  the  spinal  nerves  divide 
just  outside  the  intervertebral  foramina,  but  in  the  first  cervical,  the 
last  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal  nerves,  the  division  takes  place  within 
the  dura  mater ;  and  the  upper  four  sacral  nerves  divide  within  the 
flacral  canal,  the  anterior  and  posterior  trunks  emerging  at  the  anterior 
and  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

On  a  transverse  section  (Fig.  250)  the  spinal  cord  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  white  nervous  matter,  in  which  are  seen  two  grey  crescents 
with  their  convexitiefi  turned  toward  one  another  and  connected 
together  by  a  grey  commissure,  in  front  of  which  are  some  white  fibres 
forming  the  ichite  commissure. 
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The  anterior  eomua  of  the  grey  creecents  are  latger  than  the  poeteiiar 
comoa^  but  do  not  reach  to  the  peripheiy  of  the  coid ;  the  alendez 
pogUrior  comua  are  closely  connected  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  in  the  lateral  fissure.  A  small  central  canal  (canal  of 
Stilling)  exists  throughout  the  cord. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  student  in  his  ordinaiy  dissection  to  inTee- 
tigate  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord^  and  he  is  therefore 
referred  to  works  on  minute  anatomy  for  fuller  details. 
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PART  vn. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

BflFORB  dissecting  the  Membranes  or  Vessels  of  the  Brain,  It  will 
be  well  to  recognise  the  several  parts  of  the  Encephalon,  as  this  will 
assist  the  student  in  following  the  description. 

The  upper  part  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  Cerebrum  or  great 
brain,  which  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  median 
longUudinalfisiwre.  The  under  sur&ce  or  Jxue  of  the  brain  is  much 
more  complicated  than  the  upper  surfiEu^  and  will  be  subsequently 
examined  more  particularly.  At  the  posterior  part  will  be  seen  the 
Cerebellum  or  smaller  brain,  which  consists  of  two  symmetrical 
halves,  like  the  great  brain ;  these  are  united  by  a  convex  white 
body,  the  Pons  Varolii,  at  the  lower  border  of  which  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  or  Medulla  Oblongata. 

These  parts  will  be  readily  recognised  by  referring  to  Fig.  253. 

[The  brain  is  to  be  placed  in  a  plate  with  the  base  upward,  for  the 
examination  of  the  membranes  and  the  dissection  of  the  vesscds.] 

The  Membranes  of  the  Brain  are  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Arachnoid, 
and  the  Pia  Mater. 

The  Dura  Mater  has  been  already  seen  lining  the  skull  and  giving 
off  processes  for  the  support  of  the  brain  (p.  299). 

The  Arachnoid  is  a  serous  membrane  which  has  been  seen  to 
consist  of  two  layers — parietalf  which  lines  the  duia  mater,  and 
viiceralf  which  is  now  to  be  examined. 

The  Visceral  Ictyer  is  more  or  less  united  with  the  subjacent  pia 
mater,  but  dififers  from  it  in  passing  from  one  convolution  to  another 
without  dipping  into  the  sulci  It  passes  into  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  but  does  not  quite 
reach  the  corpus  callosum,  and  may  be  conveniently  traced  from  the 
anterior  termination  of  this  over  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  (the  lobes 
of  which  it  binds  together)  to  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata. 
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where  it  becomes  contmnouB  with  the  arachnoid  of  the  Bpinal  coid. 
It  gives  sheaths  to  the  cranial  nerves  as  far  as  the  foramina  of  exit, 
where  they  are  reflected  to  join  the  parietal  layer  of  arachnoid. 

Between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  is  the  Subarachnoid 
Space,  which  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  which,  though 
existing  all  over  the  brain,  is  only  easily  made  out  in  the  following 
places : — 

The  Anterior  Subarachnoid  Space  (diamond-shaped  space)  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  is  formed  by  the  stretching 
of  the  arachnoid  from  one  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  o&er, 
as  far  forward  as  the  optic  commissure. 

The  Posterior  Subara^chnoid  Space  will  be  found  beneath  the  cere- 
beUimi  on  lifting  up  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  communicates 
with  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  the  interior 
of  the  brain  by  means  of  an  aperture  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  which 
may  now  be  seen  by  removing  the  layer  of  arachnoid. 

The  Pia  Mater  is  a  vascular  membrane  closely  investing  the 
brain  and  passing  into  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions,  besides 
giving  processes  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  which  will  be  subse- 
quently examined.  It  becomes  more  tough  and  fibrous  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  spinal  cord,  upon  which  its  vascularity  almost  entirely 
disappears. 

[The  arachnoid  is  to  be  removed  from  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  which  are  to  be  cleaned  and  the  branches  followed.  It  will  now 
be  possible  to  show  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  two  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  more  clearly  than  before,  and  also  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  each  side,  into  whicli 
a  large  artery  may  be  traced.] 

The  Arteries  of  the  Brain  (Fig.  252)  are  derived  from  four  great 
trunks — the  two  vertebral  and  the  two  internal  carotid  arteries. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  (i)  has  been  seen  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  and  has  been  traced  through  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebras  to  the  atlas.  The  artery  pierces  the 
dura  mater  between  the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  magnum  by  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
At  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  the  two  vertebrals  unite  in 
the  Basilar  Artery  (6),  which  passes  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
pons  Varolii  to  bifurcate  at  its  anterior  border  into  the  posterior 
cerebral  arteries  (8). 

The  Branches  of  the  Vertebral  Artery  are : — 

1.  A  small  Posterior  Spinal  artery  (3),  which  runs  down  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  spinal  cord  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 
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2.  A  small  Anterior  Spinal  artery  (2),  which  joins  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  fdde  to  foim  a  small  trunk  running  down  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  A  small  Posterior  Meningeal  artery  (4)  to  the  dura  mater. 

4.  The  Posterior  Inferior  Cerebellar  artery  (5),  which  passes  back- 
ward to  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  surfece  of  the  cerebellum^ 
and  anastomoses  with  the  other  cerebellar  arteries. 

The  Branches  of  the  Basilar  Artery  are  : — 

1.  The  Anterior  Inferior  Cerebellar  arteries^  a  pair  of  small  branches 
passing  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
on  each  side,  and  anastomosing  with  the  other  cerebellar  arteries. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  following. 

2.  Transverse  arteries  of  the  Pons,  four  or  five  on  each  side,  which 
supply  the  pons  Varolii,  and  one  of  which,  the  auditory,  accompanies 
the  auditory  nerve  into  the  temporal  bone. 

3.  The  Superior  Cerebellar  arteries  (7),  which  arise  close  to  the  bi- 
furcation, having  the  third  pair  of  nerves  between  them  and  the  pos- 
terior cerebral  arteries.  Each  artery  winds  round  the  crus  cerebri, 
parallel  to  the  fourth  nerve,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  inferior  cerebellar 
arteries. 

4.  The  Posterior  Cerebral  arteries  (8),  which  are  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  basilar  trunk.  Each  artery  winds  round  the  crus  cerebri,  par- 
allel to  the  superior  cerebellar  artery  but  separated  from  it  by  the 
third  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  middle  cerebral 
artery.  It  gives  off  small  branches  to  the  locus  perforatus  posticus, 
BJidsL  choroid  artery  to  the  velum  interposiium. 

The  Intemal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  252,  10)  has  been  traced  to 
the  anterior  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  close  to  which  it 
was  divided  in  removing  the  brain.  The  artery  reaches  the  base  of 
the  brain  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  commissure,  and  at  once 
breaks  up  into  three  branches — the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral,  and 
the  posterior  communicating  arteries. 

1.  The  Anterior  Cerebral  artery  (13)  runs  forward  in  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure,  and,  turning  round  the  corpus  callosum,  is  distributed 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum.  The  arteries  of  the  two  sides 
are  united  at  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  by  a  short  transverse 
branch,  the  anterior  communiccUing  artery  (14). 

2.  The  Middle  Cerebral  artery  (12)  is  a  larger  branch,  which  runs  in 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  and 
reaches  the  suHiace  of  the  brain,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
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anterior  and  poeteiior  cerebral  arteries.    It  gives  off  some  small 
branches  near  its  commencement,  which  pierce  the  locw  pmfaraht* 
anticus, 
3.  The  Posterior  CommuniaxUng  artery  (9)  is  a  long  slender  branch, 

Fig.  252. 


which  runs  backward  to  join  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  at  a  right 
angle. 

A  choroid  artery  is  given  off  by  either  the  carotid  or  the  middle 


Fig.  262.— Arteriea  of  the  Brain 

1.  Vertebral  arteries. 

2.  Anterior  spinal    arteries   \miting 

to  form  a  single  vessel. 
8.  Posterior  spinal  artery. 
4.  Posterior  meningeal  artery. 
6.  Posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery. 

6.  Basilar   artery   giving   off  trans- 

verse  branches. 

7.  Superior  cerebellar  artery. 

8.  Posterior  cerebral  artery. 


and  Circle  of  WilUs  (from  Wilson). 

0.  Posterior  communicating  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid. 

10.  Internal  carotid  artery,  showing 

its  curves  within  the  skuU. 

11.  Ophthalmic  artery  divided. 

12.  mddle  cerebral  artery. 

13.  Anterior   cerebral   arteries    con- 

nected by — 

14.  Anterior  communicating  artery-. 
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cerebral  artery,  and  winds  round  the  cruB  cerebri  to  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  Circle  of  Willis  (Fig.  252)  is  the  name  given  to  the  com- 
munication  between  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  may  be 
traced  on  either  side  from  before  backward  as  follows : — Anterior 
communicating,  anterior  cerebral,  and  carotid  arteries ;  posterior 
communicating,  posterior  cerebral,  and  basilar  arteries.  This  free 
anastomosis  is  of  importance  in  carrying  on  and  equalising  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  when  an  obstruction  to  one  of  the 
main  trunks  occurs. 

Various  irregularities  of  the  vessels  forming  the  circle  of  Willis 
may  be  met  with,  the  arteries  being  much  above  or  below  their 
normal  size  in  various  parts  of  the  circle  ;  but  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  trunks  is  almost  constant. 

The  Veins  of  the  brain  open  into  the  sinuses  of  the  skull,  which 
have  been  examined  (p.  301). 

The  Babe  of  the  Brain. 

[The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  to  be  carefully  dissected  from  the 
base  of  the  brain,  care  being  taken  not  to  detach  any  of  the  nerves. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  pia  mater  disappears,  on  the  outer  side 
of  each  cms  cerebri,  beneath  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum ;  this 
is  the  commencement  of  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain, 
which  opens  into  the  inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The 
])ia  mater  upon  the  cerebellum  and  posterior  part  of  the  cerebrum 
should  be  left  undisturbed,  so  that  the  velum  mterposittmi  may  not 
be  damaged.] 

The  under  surface  of  the  great  brain  or  Cerdjrvm  is  divided  into 
three  lobes  on  each  side  of  the  median  line. 

The  Anterior  Lobe  (Fig.  253,  2)  of  the  cerebrum  is  separated 
from  the  middle  lobe  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  from  the  opposite 
side  by  the  longitudinal  fissure.  Its  imder  surface  is  hollowed  out 
in  the  centre,  and  fits  closely  upon  the  orbital  plate  of  the  skulL  It 
presents  several  small  orbital  convolutions,  and  close  to  the  median 
line  the  extremity  of  the  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  (marginal 
convolution),  in  which,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  fissure  and  pandlel 
to  it,  is  the  olfactory  sulcus  which  lodges  the  olfactory  pedimcle. 

The  Middle  Lobe  (Fig.  253, 18)  of  the  cerebrum  is  separated  from 
the  anterior  lobe  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  but  is  continuous  with  the 
posterior  lobe,  the  division  between  tiie  two  being  marked  only  by 
the  border  of  the  cerebellum,  the  under  surface  of  which  is  now 
seen.    It  occupies  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  pre- 
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Bents  the  convolutioiiB  forming  the  temporal  lobe,  to  be  afterwards 
described. 

The  Posterior  Lobe  is  not  divided  from  the  middle  lobe  hj  anj 
marked  fiasnre,  but  is  that  part  of  the  cerebrum  which  is  above  the 
cerebellxmi. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  examine  the  several  structures  found 
in  the  base  of  the  brain  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii  from  before 
backward,  first  in  the  median  line  and  afterwards  on  each  side.  In 
the  median  line  from  before  backwards  are — (1)  the  longitudinal 
fissure ;  (2)  the  lamina  cinerea ;  (3)  the  optic  commissure  ;  (4)  the 
tuber  cinereum  (with  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body) ;  (5)  the 
corpora  albicantia ;  (6)  the  locus  perforatus  posticus. 

On  each  side  from  before  backward  are — (1)  the  under  sar£ace  of 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  with  (2)  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the 
olfectory  peduncle  resting  in  the  olfectory  sulcus ;  (3)  the  optic  nerve 
(in  front  of  the  commissure),  and  (4)  the  optic  tract  (behind  the  com- 
missure) ;  (5)  the  locus  perforatus  anticus  close  to  the  commencement 
of  (6)  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  (7)  the  cms  cerebri  diverging  from  its 
fellow,  with  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  fissure  to  its  outer 
side  ;  (8)  the  third  nerve  appearing  between  the  divergent  crura  ;  (9) 
the  fourth  nerve  winding  round  the  cms  ;  (10)  the  under  surface  of 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  Longitudinal  Fissure  (Fig.  253,  i)  is  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  fissure  which  divides  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain  into  the 
two  hemispheres.  It  separates  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
and,  if  these  are  drawn  apart,  a  white  body  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fissure,  which  is  the  corpus  callosum  ;  the  anterior  part,  around 
which  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  turns,  being  known  as  the  genuy  and 
the  central  portion  continued  into  the  lamina  cinerea  as  the  rosiintm. 

The  Lamina  Cinerea  (Fig.  253,  4)  is  a  thin  grey  layer,  con- 
tinuous with  the  imder  surface  of  the  corpus  calloaum  and  prolonged 
to  the  margin  of  the  optic  commissure.  This  is  often  torn  in  remov- 
ing the  brain. 

The  Optic  Commissure  or  Chiasnia  (Fig.  253,  7)  is  the  point  of 
communication  between  the  two  optic  nerves.  The  fibres  of  each 
optic  tract  are  said  to  have  the  following  arrangement : — The  outer- 
most fibres  pass  to  titie  optic  nerve  of  the  same  side ;  the  middle 
fibres  decussate  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  forming  a  figure  of  X, 
and  pass  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  ;  the  most  internal 
fibres  are  reflected  back  to  the  brain  along  the  opposite  optic  tract 
behind  the  cross  arrangement,  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  paira 
in  front  of  it  frt)m  one  eye  to  the  other. 
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The  Tuber  Cinereum  (Fig.  263,  8)  is  a  grey  body  placed  imme- 
diately behind  the  optic  chiasma.  Projecting  from  it  is  the  infun^ 
dibulum  (funnel),  a  tube  connected  with  the  pituitary  body,  which  is 
generally  left  in  the  sella  turcica  upon  the  removal  of  the  brain. 
The  infundibulom  communicates  with  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain 

Fig.  253. 


Fig.  268.— The  base  of  the  brain 

1.  Longitudinal  fissure. 

2.  2.  Anterior  lobes  of  cerebrum. 

3.  Olfactory  bulb. 

4.  Lamina  cinerea. 
6.  Fissure  of  Sylvius. 

6.  Locus  perforatus  anticus. 

7.  Optic  commissure. 

8.  Tuber    cinereum    and    infimdi- 

bulum. 

9.  Third  nerre. 

10.  Corpus  albicans. 

11.  Foiurtii  nerve. 

12.  Locus  perforatus  posticus. 

13.  Fifth  nerve. 

14.  Cms  cerebri. 
If5.  Sixth  nerve. 
16.  PonsYarolii. 


(from  Hirschfeld  and  Leveill^). 

17.  Portioduraof7th. 

18.  Middle  lobe  of  cerebrum. 

19.  Portio  mollis  of  7tb. 

20.  Anterior  pyramid. 

21.  Glosso^pharyngeal  nerve. 

22.  Olivarj'  body. 

23.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

24.  Lateral  tract. 

25.  Spinal-accessory  nerve. 

26.  Digastric  lobe. 

27.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 

28.  Cerebellum. 

29.  Amygdala. 

30.  Slender  lobe. 

31.  Posterior  lobe  of  cerebrum. 

32.  Posterior  inferior  lobe. 

33.  Inferior  vermiform  process. 
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by  its  npper  end,  and  in  the  fcetus  opened  into  the  hollow  pituiteiy 
body,  but  is  closed  below  in  adult  life. 

The  pituitary  body  (if  left  attached)  will  be  seen  to  be  solid  in  the 
adult,  and  to  consist  of  two  lobes  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  anterior 
lobe  is  the  larger,  and  is  oblong  in  shape ;  the  posterior  lobe  is 
round. 

The  relation  of  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body  to  the  tuber 
cinereum  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  vertical 
section  of  the  brain  (Fig.  263,  20). 

The  Corpora  Albicantia  or  Mammillaria  (Fig.  263, 10)  are  two 
white  bodies  resembling  small  peas,  which  are  placed  between  iJie 
two  crura  cerebri  They  are  formed  by  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  descend  to  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  there  make  a  sudden  twist  upon  themselves,  thus  forming 
the  bodies.  Upon  section  grey  matter  will  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  each  body  (Fig.  256,  8). 

The  Locus  Perforatus  Posticus  (Fig.  253, 12)  (Pons  Tarini)  is 
placed  in  the  angle  between  the  two  crura  cerebri  It  is  composed 
of  grey  matter,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  vessels  going  to  the 
thalamus  opticus. 

The  several  structures  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  nMvliMi 
line,  vi2.,  lamina  cinerea,  optic  chiasma^  tuber  dnereimi,  corpora 
albicantia,  and  locus  perforatus  posticus,  are  all  included  within  the 
area  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  also  form  the  floor  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  a  vertical  section 
(Fig.  263). 

The  OlfiEtctory  Peduncle  (First  nerve)  (Fig.  253,  3)  is  of  a  pzii- 
matic  shape  and  is  very  soft,  being  destitute  of  neurilemma  and  only 
held  in  its  place  by  a  reflection  of  the  arachnoid.  The  peduncle  has 
three  roots,  two  white  and  one  grey.  The  external  root  (white)  passes 
across  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  in  the  middle  lobe,  and  may  be  traced  to 
the  corpus  striatum  ;  the  internal  i-oot  (white)  goes  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  the  middle  root  (grey)  passes  to  the  papilla  of 
grey  matter  in  the  olfactory  sulcus. 

The  Olfactory  Bulb  (Fig.  253,  3)  is  formed  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  olfactory  peduncle,  and  from  it  the  branches  of  the  olfisurtoxy 
nerve  arise  which  descend  to  the  nose.  It  contains  grey  matter, 
is  oval  in  shape,  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

The  Optic  or  Second  Nerve  (Fig.  253,  7)  passes  from  the  optic 
commissure  to  the  eye-ball,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  retina.  It  is  round 
and  firm,  and  is  invested  by  a  sheath  of  dura  mater.    It  has  been 
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shown  that  each  optic  nerve  has  fibres  derived  from  the  opposite  as 
well  as  from  its  own  side  of  the  body. 

The  Optic  Tract  (Fig.  253)  is  a  flattened  band  connecting  the 
optic  commissore  with  the  brain.  It  can  be  seen  disappearing  aronnd 
the  eras  cerebri  and  beneath  the  middle  lobe,  and  will  be  afterwards 
traced  to  the  corpora  geniculatOy  to  the  optic  thalamus,  and  to  the 
corpora  quadrtgemdna. 

The  Locus  Perforatus  AnticuB  (Fig.  253,  6)  is  situated  close 
behind  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  at  the  inner  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius.  It  is  composed  of  grey  nervous  matter,  and  is  perforated 
by  numerous  small  branches  from  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

The  FiMure  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  253,  5)  runs  outwards  between  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
middle  cerebral  artery.  It  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  when  the  brain  is  in  gitu,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  brain,  which  will  be 
subsequently  traced.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  will  be  seen  a  few 
nearly  straight  convolutions  (gyri  operti)  aggr^;ated  together,  to  which 
the  name  Island  of  Reil  or  central  lobe  has  been  applied. 

The  Cms  Cerebri  (Fig.  253,  14)  (peduncle  of  the  cerebrum)  is 
one  of  two  large  white  bodies,  which  appear  at  the  anterior  border  of 
the  pons  Varolii  and  diverge  to  enter  the  under  surface  of  the  cere- 
brum. It  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
through  the  pons  Varolii  Winding  roimd  each  cms  are  the  optic 
tract  and  the  fourth  nerve,  and  between  the  two  crura  is  the  inter^ 
peduncular  space  contaim'ng  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia, 
and  the  locus  perforatus  posticus. 

The  Third  Kerve  (Fig.  253, 9)  (motor  oculi)  is  a  good-sized  nerve, 
which  appears  with  its  fellow  between  the  crura  cerebri  in  front  of 
the  pons  Varolii.  The  fibres  are  connected  with  the  grey  substance 
of  the  crura  (locus  niger),  and  may  be  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  Fourth  Kerve  (Fig.  253,  11)  (trochlearis  vel  patheticus)  is 
the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  winds  round  the  cms  cerebri. 
It  will  be  afterwards  traced  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

The  Pons  Varolii  or  Anniilar  Protuberance  (Fig.  253,  16)  is 
the  large  white  body  immediately  behind  the  crura  and  in  front  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  more  or  less  convex  from  side  to  side, 
but  is  slightly  grooved  along  the  middle  line  by  the  basilar  artery. 
On  each  side  is  a  round  thick  process  of  white  fibres  passing  obliquely 
outwards  and  backwards  to  the  cerebellum,  which  is  the  cms  certbeUi 
or  processus  a  cerebello  ad  pontem.    Emerging  from  the  side  0    the 
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pons  is  the  fifth  nerve,  and  oyerlying  it  (in  this  position)  is  the  sixtii 
pair  of  nerves. 

The  Fifth  Kerve  (Fig.  253, 13)  (trifacial,  trigeminal)  is  the  laigest 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  consists  of  two  portions,  motor  and  sensory, 
of  which  the  motor  is  the  smaller  and  the  anterior.  The  nerve  arises 
from  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  a  few  fibres  of  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  two  roots  ;  bat  its  deep  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Sixth  Nerve  (Fig.  253,  15)  (abducens  oculi)  arises  from  the 
anterior  pyramid  of  tiie  medulla  oblongata  close  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  pons,  and  slightly  from  the  pons  itsell  It  maj  be 
traced  deeply  to  a  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  (Fig.  253)  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons,  being  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  The  medulla  oblongata  contains  all  the  elements  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  are  continued  through  it  to  the  great  brain,  and 
has  in  addition  a  special  body,  the  olive  or  olivary  body,  and  a 
number  of  grey  nuclei  for  the  origin  of  several  nerves.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  see  more  than  the  superficial  anatomy  of  the  medulla 
at  this  stage,  the  rest  will  be  taken  with  the  dissection  of  the 
cerebellum. 

The  medulla  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  an  Anterior 
Median  Fissure,  which  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  fissure  of  the 
spinal  cord.  On  either  side  of  the  fissure  is  the  rounded  Antmior 
Pyramid  (corpus  pyramidale)  (20),  which  is  *  continuous  with  the 
anterior  column  of  the  cord ;  the  two  anterior  pyramids  decussate 
across  the  median  fissure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla. 

The  Lateral  Tract  (24)  is  continuous  with  the  lateral  column  of 
the  spinal  cord.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  it  is  broad,  and 
is  placed  between  the  anterior  pyramid  and  the  restiform  body,  but 
at  the  upper  part  it  is  narrowed  and  pushed  aside  by  the  projection 
of  the  olivary  body  between  it  and  the  anterior  pyramid. 

The  Olivary  body  (22)  is  an  ovoid  projection  dose  to  the  anterior 
pyramid  and  immediately  below  the  pons,  but  is  separated  by  a 
groove  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Some  white  fibres  arching  below 
and  over  the  olivary  body  have  been  called  the  arciform  fibres. 

The  Restiform  body  is  only  slightly  seen  at  the  side  of  the  medulla 
in  this  view,  but  will  be  afterwards  dissected  with  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  Seventh  Nerve  (Fig.  253)  consists  of  two  portions,  the  partio 
dura  or  Facial  nerve  and  the  portio  mollis  or  Auditory  nerve,  the 
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facial  being  anterior  and  the  auditory  posterior ;  and  between  the 
two  is  a  minute  nerve,  which  has  been  named  pars  intermedia  and 
joins  the  facial  nerve. 

The  portio  dura  (17)  is  round,  and  smaller  than  the  portio  mollis  ; 
it  arises  from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata  close  to  the 
pons,  and  slightly  from  the  pons  itsel£  The  deep  origin  can  be 
traced  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  portio  mollis  (19)  is  flattened  and  very  soft,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  neurilemma.  It  arises  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
Tentride  and  firom  the  restiform  body,  around  which  it  winds  to 
join  the  facial  nerve.  The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  is  partly  horn 
the  auditory  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  partly 
&om  the  posterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla. 

The  Eighth  Nerve  (Fig.  253)  consists  of  three  portions,  the 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  the  Pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  the  Spinal- 
accessory  nerve,  which  lie  in  that  order  from  before  backwards. 

The  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (21)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  nerves, 
and  arises  from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata  by  three  or 
four  fibrillae. 

The  Pneumo-gastric  or  Vogues  nerve  (23)  arises  from  the  lateral 
tract  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  by  a  number  of  flbrill»  which 
unite  to  form  a  single  nerve.  This  lies  parallel  to  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal nerve  and  upon  (in  this  view)  a  small  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  has  therefore  been  called  the  lobe  of  the  pneumo-gastric  or 
flocculus. 

The  Spinal-accessory  nerve  (25)  arises  partly  from  the  medulla  and 
partly  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  upper  part  (accessory  to  vagus) 
arises  by  fine  fibrillae,  below  the  origin  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  medulla.  The  spinal  portion  (Fig.  251,  9)  arises 
by  fine  fibrillae  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  ligamen- 
tum  denticulatum  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  as  low 
as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 

The  deep  origins  of  the  eighth  pair  may  be  traced  to  special  nuclei 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  spinal  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Ninth  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  253,  27)  arises  by 
numerous  fibrillaD  from  the  groove  between  the  anterior  pyramid 
and  the  olivary  body.  The  nerve  consists  of  two  bundles  which 
pierce  the  dura  mater  separately.  The  deep  fibres  may  be  traced  to 
a  special  nucleus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

[By  slicing  down  the  pons  Varolii  the  arrangement  of  its  tians- 
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verse  and  longitndinal  fibres  may  be  seen.  These  are  in  alternate 
layers,  the  transverse  being  continuous  with  the  crura  cerebelli,  and 
the  lon^tudinal  with  the  fibres  of  the  cord  and  the  crura  cerebri. 
On  slicing  one  of  the  crura  cerebri  deeply,  a  majss  of  grey  matter 
(locus  niger)  will  be  found.] 

The  Exterior  op  the  Brain. 

[The  brain  being  placed  with  the  base  downwards,  the  pia  mater 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum.] 

The  Tapper  Surface  of  the  Brain  (Figs.  2&4  and  255)  is  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  halves,  or  hemispheres,  by  the  longitudinal 

Fig.  254. 


Fig.  264.— Upper  surface  of  the  brain  of  a  bush-woman  (from  Marshall). 

C.  Central  lobe,  or  Island  of  ReiL  ^.  Inferior  temporal  fissure. 

P.  Frontal  lobe.  h.  Parietal-occipital  fissure. 

P.  Parietal  lobe.  1.  Lower  frontal  convolution. 

0.  Occipital  lobe.  2.  Middle  frontal  convolution. 

T.  Temporal  lobe.  3.  Upper  frontal  convolution. 

e.  Anterior    division    of    fissure  of      4.  Ascending  frontal  convolution. 

Sylvius  (antero-parietal).  5.  Ascending  parietal  convolution. 

d.  Fissure  of  Rolando.  6\  Lobulo  of  ascending  parietal  con- 

J*  S^    1??  fissure,  posterior  division.  volution. 

/.  Parallel  fissure.  4"^/.  Supra-marginal  convolution. 
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fiBtwrey  in  which  will  be  foand  the  branches  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery.  By  separating  the  hemispheres,  the  white  corpus  callosum 
will  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  The  surface 
of  the  brain  is  marked  by  convoliUions,  the  intervals  between  which 
are  called  sulci^  and  these  have  recently  acquired  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  individual  notice,  although  the  arrangement  of  the 
convolutious  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  brains,  or  even  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  brain. 

The  Fissure  of  Sylvius  (c)  which  was  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain 

Fig.  255. 


A.  Lobule  of  supra-marginal  conro- 
lution. 

6.  Angular  convolution. 

7.  Upper  external  temporal  convolu- 

tion. 

8.  Middle  external  temporal  convo- 

lution. 

9.  Lo wer  external  temporal  oonvolu- 

tion. 
10.  Upper  occipital  convolution. 


11.  Middle  occipital  convolution. 

12.  Lower  occipital  convolution. 

a.  First  or  upper  external  connecting 
convolution. 

0.  Second  external  connecting  con- 
volution. 

y.  Third  external  connecting  convo- 
lution* 

9.  Fourth  external  connecting  [con- 
volution* 


Fig.  255. — Lateral  view  of  the  brain  of  a  bush- woman  (from  Marshall). 

The  references  to  this  figure  are  the  same  as  to  Fig.  254,  which  should  bo 
studied  with  it. 

Note. — ^In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  copies 
of  two  drawings  from  Mr.  Marshall's  paper  on  the  brain  of  a  bush-woman 
('*  PhUosophicai  Trans.,"  1864),  are  by  his  penmssion  inserted,  so  that  the 
student  may  have  the  simplest  form  for  reference  when  studying  the  more 
complex  brain  of  Europeans. 
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(p.  493),  separating  the  anterior  from  the  middle  lobe,  can.  now  be 
traced  out,  and  will  be  seen  to  divide  into  two  portions,  the  x>o6terior 
or  horizontal,  which  runs  between  the  frontal  (f)  and  temporal  (t), 
lobes,  and  the  anterior  or  vertical  (c)  which  ascends  between  the 
frx>ntal  convolutions.  Posterior  to  this  portion  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  is  a  well-marked  groove,  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (d)  whidi, 
beginning  at  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  runs  downward 
and  forward  nearly  to  the  horizontal  Sylvian  fissure,  being  bounded 
in  front  and  behind  by  two  large  and  well-marked  convolutions,  and 
separating  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  Parallel  Fissure  (/)  is  a  well-marked  fissure  parallel  to  and 
below  the  horizontal  Sylvian  fissure,  and  running  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  ParieUhocdpital  fiuure  (h)  separates  the  parietal  and  occipital 
lobes  more  or  less  completely,  being  sometimes  a  mere  notch  at  the 
upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  continuous  with  the  pariet<H 
occipital  fissure  seen  on  the  inner  surDoce  of  the  hemisphere,  which 
commences  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  the  calcarine  fissure,  and  passes  upwards  and 
backwards  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Frontal  Lobe  (p)  contains  one  well-marked  vertical  convolu- 
tion bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  called  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution  (4),  with  three  more  or  less  horizontal  convolutions  in 
front  of  it,  named  respectively  lower  (i),  middle  (2),  and  upper  (3) 
frontoL 

The  Parietal  Lobe  (p)  contains  one  well-marked  vertical  convolu- 
tion posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  called  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  (5),  with  three  more  or  less  horizontal  convolu- 
tions behind  it,  named  respectively  the  parietal  lobule,  the  supra- 
marginal  lobule,  and  the  angular  gyrus. 

The  Parietal  Lobule  (5^  is  continuous  with  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution,  and  lies  along  the  mai;gin  of  the  longitudinal  fiasuie, 
being  connected  to  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  by  the  fi^ 
annectent  convoliUion  (a). 

The  Supra-marginal  Lobule  (a)  lies  belo:w  the  preceding,  and  above 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size,  and  is 
connected  posteriorly  with  the  following  convolution- 

The  Angular  Gyrus  (6)  is  posterior  to  the  supra-maiginal  lobule, 
and  is  very  irregular  in  form.  Behind,  it  is  connected  with  the 
occipital  lobe  by  the  second  annectent  convohUion  (/3). 

Between  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  the  supra-marginal 
lobule  is  the  commencement  of  a  fissure  named  by  Turner  intra- 
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parietal,  which  takes  a  curved  coarse  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
parietal  lobe. 

The  Temporal  Lobe  (t)  contains  three  well-marked  horizontal  con- 
volutions. The  first  (7)  lies  between  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the 
parallel  fissure,  and  the  second  (8)  and  third  (9)  are  immediately  below, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  inferior  temporal  fissure. 

The  second  and  third  temporal  convolutions  are  connected  with  the 
occipital  lobe  by  the  third  (y)  and  fovrth  (d)  annecterU  convoltUions, 

The  Occipital  Lobe  (o)  is  continuous  with  the  temporal  lobe,  and 
contains  three  badly-defined  convolutions  placed  horizontally,  and 
named  first  (10),  second  (i  i),  and  third  (12). 

[A  slice  of  brain  substance  about  an  inch  thick  is  to  be  removed 
£rom  the  right  hemisphere,  when  the  centrum  ovale  minus  will  be 
exposed.] 

The  Centrum  Ovale  Minus  is  the  oval  mass  of  white  cerebral 
matter,  surrounded  by  convolutions,  which  forms  the  hemisphere. 
The  convolutions  will  be  seen  to  have  a  cortical  layer  of  grey  sub- 
stance superficial  to  their  white  substance,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  centre  of  the  hemisphere.  Numerous  minute  points  will  be  seen 
on  the  surfiGtce  of  the  white  matter,  which  are  the  puncta  vasculosa 
or  orifices  of  minute  blood-vessels,  from  which  blood  exudes  in  the 
recent  condition. 

The  Inner  Surface  of  the  Hemisphere. 

[By  slicing  off  one  hemisphere  to  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
a  side  view  of  the  opposite  nemisphere  will  be  obtained,  but  to  com- 
plete the  study  of  the  inner  surfiEtce  of  the  liemisphere  a  section  of  a 
nardened  brain  should  be  referred  to.] 

The  Inner  Surface  of  the  Hemisphere  (Fig,  256)  at  its  anterior 
part  presents  two  large  convolutions,  the  upper,  the  marginal  cor^ 
volution  (i)  (convolution  of  longitudinal  fissure),  and  the  lower,  the 
convolution  of  the  corpus  caUosum  (2)  or  gyrus  fomicatus,  separated  by 
the  caUoso-marginal  fissure  (c  M),  which  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  and  bounds  the  marginal  convolution  posteriorly. 

The  Gyrus  Fomicatus(2)  is  a  well-marked  convolution,  which  begins 
at  the  anterior  perforated  space  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  winds 
round  the  corpus  callosum  to  the  posterior  part,  where  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  upper  internal  temporal  convolution  or  uncinate 
gyrus. 

Posterior  to  the  marginal  convolution,  and  continuous  below  with 
the  gyrus  fomicatus  is  the  quadrate  lobe  (q),  which  is  separated  from 

K  K  2 
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the  occipital  kbe  (o)  by  the  pariet(H)cc^inUU  fisnure  (p  6),  a  eontiiuuDkian 
of  the  fissure  of  the  same  name  seen  extemallj. 

The  Ocdpitcd  Lobe  (o)  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  placed  between 
the  parieto-oocipital  and  the  calcarine  fissure  (c),  which  separates  it 
from  the  internal  conyolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe  (t). 

The  Cakarme  Fiimre  (c)  of  Huxley  runs  below  the  occipital  lobe 

Fig.  256. 


to  the  extremity  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  being  joined  midway  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure.  It  is  an  important  fissure,  since  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  projection  called  the  hippocampits  minor  in  the  posterior 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  Internal  Temporal  Convolutions  form  the  lower  part  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  hemisphere,  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  temporal 
lobe  externally.  The  most  important  is  the  Uncinate  Gyrus  (3),  which 
is  immediately  below  the  calcarine  fissure  and  runs  horizontally  for- 

Fig.  256.— The  inner  and  under  surfaces  of  the  brain  to  show  the  oonrolatkms 
(firom  Hirschfeld  and  Leyeill^). 

F.       Frontal  lobe.  3, 3.  Uncinate  gyrus. 

P.        Parietal  lobe.  4.  Dentate  convolution. 

Q.       Quadrate  lobe.  5.  United     corpus     caUoaum    and 

0.        Occipital  lobe.  fornix. 

T.  T.  Temporal  lobe.  6.  Qenu  of  corpus  oalloaum. 

C.  M.  Calloeo-marginal  fissure.  7.  Cavity  of  lateral  ventricle. 

p.  0.  Parieto-occipital  fissure.  8.  Fornix. 

C.  C.  Calcarine  fissure.  9.  Thalamus  with  corpora   genien- 

Co.      Collateral  fissure.  lata. 

1, 1.    Marginal  convolution.  10.  Fascia  dentata  in  dentate  fissore. 

2f  2.    Gyrus  fomicatus. 
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ward,  becoming  united  with  the  gyros  fomicatus  and  passing  below 
the  fascia  dentata.  It  then  makes  a  sadden  bend  backward  for  half 
an  inch,  this  hook-like  process,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  be- 
coming imited  with  the  taenia  hippocampi. 

The  Collateral  Fismre  (Co)  separates  this  last  convolution  from  the 
inferior  temporal  convolutions,  which  are  very  irregular.  It  causes 
the  prominence  in  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  known 
as  the  em/inetUia  collateralis. 

The  Dentate  Fissure  (lo)  is  that  immediately  above  the  uncinate 
gyrus  and  lodges  the**  fascia  dentata,  corresponding  to  the  hipp<h 
campus  major  in  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Im- 
mediately above  this  is  a  small  dentaie  convolution  (4),  united  with 
the  tsenia  hippocampi,  and  continuous  below  with  the  uncinate 
gyrus. 

The  Intebiob  of  the  Brain. 

The  Centrum  OwUe  Majus  is  seen  by  slicing  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere to  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  the  great  white  mass 
formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  into 
the  hemispheres,  the  grey  convolutions  surrounding  its  circumference. 

The  CorpuB  Oallo«um  (Fig.  257,  4)  forms  the  great  commissure 
of  the  brain,  and  consists  of  fibres  passing  transversely  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other.  It  is  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  brain,  and  in  the  median  line  forms  the  floor  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  being  slightly  arched  from  before  backwards.  On 
a  vertical  section  (Fig.  266,  6]  it  will  be  seen  to  bend  abruptly  ante- 
riorly, to  pass  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  thus  forming  the  genu,  and  to 
be  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  subjacent  fornix  by  a  thickened 
portion  which  has  been  called  the  splenium. 

On  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  in  the  middle  line  is  a 
longitudinal  depression,  the  raphS,  which  is  bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  slight  projections  called  the  nerves  of  Lancisi,  Externally  to  these 
are  some  transverse  markings  called  the  linece  transversee,  which  are 
crossed  beneath  the  gyrus  fomicatus  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  form- 
ing the  covered  hand  of  Beil, 

The  Lateral  Ventricles. 

[To  open  the  cavity  in  each  hemisphere  called  the  lateral  ventricle, 
the  corpus  callosum  is  to  be  carefully  cut  through  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  middle  line,  until  the  delicate  serous  membrane  lining  the 
ventricle  is  seen ;  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  should  then  be  used  to 
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reflect  the  brain  substance  and  expose  tbe  cavity,  which  bends  from 
the  median  line  in  front,  and  towards  it  behind.] 

The  Lateral  Ventricle  (Fig.  257]  consists  of  a  central  cavity  and 
three  comua,  anterior,  posterior,  and  descending.  The  anterior  coma 
turns  outward  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  posterior 

Fig.  267. 


comu  turns  inward  in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  thus  form- 
ing, with  the  central  portion,  a  cavity  shaped  (on  the  right  side)  like 
the  italic  letter/.  The  body  of  the  ventricle  is  bounded  superiorly 
by  the  corpus  callosum,  which  forms  its  roofy  the  floor  being  formed  by 
the  following  parts,  from  before  backwards — 1.  Corpus  striatum  ;  2. 

Fig.  267. — Lateral  Tentricles  of  the  brain  (firom  Hirschfeld  and  Leveille). 

1.  Septum  lucidum.  10.  Fornix. 

2.  Fifth  Tentricle.  11.  Posterior    extremity    of    corpus 

3.  Corpua  striatum.  callosum. 

4.  Corpus  callosum,  reflected.  12.  Commencement  of  descending 
6.  Foramen  of  Monro.  comu. 

6.  Tenia  somicircularis.  13.  Vena  Galeni. 

7.  Thalamus  (opticus).  14.  Hippocampus  minor. 

8.  Choroid  plexus.  15.  Posterior  comu   of  lateral   reii- 

9.  Corpus  fimbriatum.  tricle. 
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Tsenia  semidjcularis ;  3.  Thalamus  (opticus);  4.  Choroid  plexus; 
6.  Corpus  fimbriatum  ;  6.  Fornix. 

The  Corpus  Striatum  (Fig.  257^  3)  is  a  pjiiform  body  with  the 
gieater  end  forward,  and  constitutes  the  mperior  ganglion  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  grey  upon  the  surfieusey  but  if  cut  into,  will  be  found 
to  have  white  fibres  interspersed  throughout  the  deeper  portion  (and 
hence  the  name),  becoming  grey  again  at  the  under  surface.  The 
two  corpora  striata  are  separated  posteriorly  by  the  two  thAlAmi 

The  Tadnia  Semicircularis  (Fig.  257, 6)  is  a  narrow  band  of  white 
matter,  which  becomes  slightly  widened  posteriorly,  and  connects 
the  corpus  striatum  with  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  Thalamus  (opticus)  (Kg.  257,  7)  is  a  white  body,  which  will 
be  better  seen  in  a  subsequent  dissection. 

The  Choroid  Plexus  (Fig.  257,  8)  is  a  vascular  fringe  lying  upon 
the  sur£Eu;e  of  the  thalamus,  and  continued  into  the  descending  comu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  will  subsequently  be  seen  to  be  the  edge 
of  a  process  of  pia  mater  (velum  interpositum),  which  lies  beneath 
the  fornix.  By  drawing  gently  upon  the  choroid  plexus  of  one  side, 
it  may  be  shown  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  opposite  side 
through  the /oramen  of  Monro  (5),  an  opening  beneath  tiie  fornix  in 
the  middle  line. 

The  Corpus  Fimbriatum  (Fig.  257,  9)  is  the  thin  edge  of  the 
fornix,  which  however  does  not  present  any  fimbrise. 

[To  see  the  fornix  thoroughly,  the  remnant  of  the  corpus  callosum 
in  the  middle  line  should  be  cut  through  transverseiv  about  its 
centre,  when  the  ]:>08terior  part  is  to  be  carefully  dissected  away  from 
the  subjacent  fornix.] 

The  Fornix  (Fig.  257, 10)  is  a  thin  white  body  placed  beneath  the 
corpus  caUosum  in  the  middle  line.  Anteriorly  it  is  divided  into  two 
anterior  crura  or  pillars,  which  pass  to  the  base  of  the  brain  to  form 
the  corpora  albicantia,  and  will  be  afterwards  seen.  Posteriorly  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  gives  off 
laterally  the  two  posterior  comua,  which  are  continuous  with  the 
corpus  fimbriatum  and  hippocampus  major.  The  fornix  is  separated 
from  the  corpus  callosum  in  front  by  the  septum  luddum. 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
Septum  liucidum,  a  double  layer  of  white  cerebral  matter,  grey 
externally,  containing  the  fifth  ventricle,  and  extending  between  the 
anterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  fornix^  It  is  deeper  in 
front  than  behind  (Fig.  263,  6). 

The  Fifth  Ventricle  (Fig.  257,  2)  can  be  shown  by  cutting 
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thTongh  tlie  Beptom  laddQni  with  a  pair  of  sdasois  cloee  to  th^ 
remains  of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  must  be  tamed  forwaid.  It 
lies  between  the  two  layers  of  the  septum  luddum,  and  is  deepest  in 
front  It  is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane,  which  in  the  adult  forms 
a  shut  sac,  but  in  the  foetus  communicates  with  the  subjacent  third 
ventricle. 

The  Foramen  of  Monro  (Fig.  257,  5)  is  the  communication 
between  the  two  lateral  and  the  third  ventridea.  It  is  placed 
beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix,  immediately  behind  its 
anterior  piUars,  and  the  choroid  plexus  has  already  beoi  traced  to  it 
(Fig.  263,  10). 

The  Hippocampus  lEinor  (Fig. 
Fig.  258.  258, 7)  is  a  projection  of  variable  size 

from  the  inner  wall  of  the  posterior 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventride,  corre- 
sponding to  the  calcarine  fissure.  It 
is  white  on  the  surface  but  grey  in 
the  interior. 

[To  see  the  descending  comu,  the 
side  of  the  brain  should  be  freely  cut 
through  opposite  the  point  at  which 
the  choroid  plexus  disappears ;  this 
bein^  taken  as  the  guide,  the  de- 
scending comu  can  be  opened  along 
its  side,  and  the  cavity  exposed  by 
drawing  the  parts  asunder.] 

The  Detcendinsr  or  Middle 
Comu  (Fig.  258)  takes  a  curved 
course  downward  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  and  beneath 
the  optic  thalamus.  Its  direction  is 
at  fiist  slightly  backward,  and  then 
outward,  downwai-d,  forward,  and  inward,*  and  it  has  been  said  to 
resemble  a  bent  fore-finger.    In  it  will  be  found  the  continuationa  of 

•  Artificial  Memory,  BODFL 

Fig.  258. — Descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  brain  (from  Hinchfeld 
and  Leveill^). 

1.  Pet  hipnoeampi.  6.  Fornix  (cut). 

2.  Taenia  hippocampi.  7.  Hippocampui  minor. 

3.  Hip]K>campU8  major.  8.  Corpus  calloaum  (cut). 

4.  Fascia  dentata.  [lateralis).  9.  Foeterior  comu. 
6.  Fes    acoessorius    (Eminentis    col- 
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some  of  the  stractures  which  have  been  seen  in  the  main  cavity  of 
the  ventricle,  but  under  different  names. 

The  Rippocampus  ICi^or  (Fig.  258,  3)  is  continuous  with  the 
posterior  peduncle  of  the  fornix.  It  is  a  prominent  convex  body  cor- 
responding to  the  dentate  fissure^  and  winds  forward  to  the  extremity 
of  the  comu.  Its  anterior  extremity  is  enlarged,  and  is  marked  with 
more  or  less  distinct  transverse  grooves,  and  to  this  part  the  name 
Fee  Hippocampi  (i)  has  been  given,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  foot  of  an  animaL 

At  the  anterior  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  is  a  thin  band  of 
white  cerebral  matter  continuous  with  the  corpus  fimbnatum  and 
therefore  with  the  fornix,  but  now  called  the  Tasnia  Hippocampi 
(Fig.  258,  2).  By  lifting  this  up  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and 
turning  it  aside,  a  serrated  free  border  of  grey  nervous  matter  will  be 
seen,  which  has  been  called  the  Faeda  Dentaia  (4).  This  is  the  grey 
matter  of  the  convolution  which  forms  the  pes  hippocampi,  as  may 
be  seen  by  making  a  transverse  section  of  it 

The  Choroid  Plexus  of  the  descending  comu  is  continuous  with 
the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  can  now  be  seen  to  be 
connected  with  the  pia  mater  through  a  slit  immediately  in  front  of 
the  taenia  hippocampi  (transverse  fissure  of  Bich&t). 

The  Pes  Accessorius  or  Eminentia  CoUateralis  (Fig.  258,  5) 
is  a  projection  of  variable  size  at  the  commencement  of  the  descend- 
ing comu,  and  between  the  hippocampus  major  and  hippocampus 
minor,  corresponding  to  the  collateral  fiesure, 

[By  cutting  through  the  fornix  opposite  the  foramen  of  Monro,  it 
can  be  carefruly  lifted  up  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  turned 
backwi^  when  some  transverse  markings  on  its  under  surface  will 
be  seen  (from  which  it  has  been  called  the  Lyra),  and  the  velum 
interpositum  beneath  will  be  brought  into  view.  By  carefully 
scrapmg  away  the  brain  substance  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  the 
continuity  of  the  velum  interpositum  with  the  pia  mater  through  the 
great  transverse  fissure  may  be  demonstrated.] 

The  Velum  Interposition  (Fig.  259,  5)  is  a  triangular  process 
of  pia  mater  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  through  the  great 
transverse  fissure,  which  is  now  laid  open.  The  continuity  of  the 
pia  mater  may  be  traced  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  it 
may  be  followed  through  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  appears  by  the  side  of  the  cms 
cerebri  {v,  p.  489).  At  each  side  of  the  velum  interpositum  are  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  centre  are  two 
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veins  (Vena  Guknijy  which  open  into  the  straight  sinus  of  the  dnim 
mater  (Fig.  263,  3). 

The  Great  Transverse  Fissure,  or  Fissure  of  Bichlit  (Fig.  253, 
11)  which  is  now  opened,  is  the  slit  by  which  the  pia  mater  enters 

Fig.  259. 
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the  brain.  It  is  opposite  the  interval  between  the  cerebrom  and  the 
cerebellum,  and  reaches  forward  in  the  brain  beneath  the  fornix  and 
corpus  callosum,  and  above  the  great  ganglia  of  the  brain  (corpara 
striata  and  optic  thalami).  The  fissure  is  continued  downward  on 
each  side  in  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  reaches 
the  base  of  the  brain  at  the  outer  side  of  each  eras  cerebri 

[The  velum  interpositum  is  to  be  reflected,  when  the  two  small 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle  will  be  seen  on  its  under  surSsuse. 
The  third  ventricle  will  now  be  seen,  and  behind  it  the  corpora 

Fig.  259. — ^The  yelum  mterpo«itumf  ahowing  its  continuity  with  the  pia  mater 
(from  UniTersity  College  Museum). 

1.  Fornix  divided.  7.  Left  fornix  reflected  showing  lyn. 

2.  Corpus  striatum.  8.  Pia  mater  on   imder  surfiice  of 

3.  VenflD  Oaleni.  cerebrum,  continuous  witii 

4.  Thalamus  opticus.  10,  Pia  mater  on  upper  surflMe  of 

5.  Yelum  inteipositum.  cerebellum. 

6.  Choroid  plexus. 
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quadrigemina  and  the  pineal  gland,  whicli  latter  is  yeiy  liable  to 
De  removed  with  the  velum  inte]^>ositam^  unless  it  is  carefully 
dissected.] 

The  Third  Ventricle  (Fig..  260)  is  the  space  in  the  middle  line 
between  the  two  optic  thalami,  which  with  the  peduncles  of  the 
pineal  gland  form  its  kUeral  boundaries.  Its  rocf  is  formed  by  the 
fornix  and  velum  interpositum,  and  its  floor  by  the  structures  con- 
tained within  the  drde  of  WUlis  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  viz.,  the 
lamina  cinerea,  optic  chiasma,  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  idbicantia, 
and  locus  peiforatus  posticus  (from  before  backwards). 

The  anterior  boundary  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by  the  anterior 
eommiseure  (5),  a  white  band  between  the  two  coipora  striata,  which 
may  be  seen  between  and  in  front  of  the  two  anterior  pillais  of  the 
fornix  ;  the  posterior  boundary  is  the  posterior  commissure  (Fig.  263, 
14),  a  slender  white  band  between  the  two  optic  thalami,  which  may 
be  seen  immediately  in  front  of,  and  a  little  beneath,  the  pineal 
gland.  Stretching  across  the  ventricle  between  the  two  optic 
thalami  is  the  middle  or  soft  commissure  (7)  (frequently  torn),  which 
divides  the  ventricle  into  two  portions,  to  which  the  names  foramen 
commune  anterius  and  foramen  commune  posterius  are  sometimes 
given. 

The  third  ventricle  conmiunicates  with  the  two  lateral  ventricles 
by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  with  the  fourth  ventricle  by  the  iter 
a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculvm  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  passes 
beneath  the  posterior  commissure,  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  (Fig.  263,  16).  In  the  foetus  the  third  ventricle  com- 
municated in  addition  with  the  fifth  ventricle,  and  with  the  infundi- 
bulom  (iter  ad  infundihulum). 

The  Thalamus  Opticua  (Fig.  260,  6)  is  now  fully  exposed,  and 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  laige  body  partly  white  and  partly  grey,  placed 
posteriorly  to  the  corpus  striatum  and  at  the  side  of  the  third 
ventricle.  It  is  the  great  ganglion  of  sensation,  and  has  been  seen 
to  form  part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle  by  its  upper  surface, 
on  which  is  a  slight  prominence  called  the  anterior  tubercle.  Along 
the  inner  margin  is  a  narrow  white  band,  one  of  the  peduncles  of  the 
pineal  body ;  and  by  its  inner  surface,  which  bounds  the  third 
ventricle,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  middle  and  posterior  commissures 
of  the  third  ventricle,  the  posterior  piercing  its  substance. 

The  thalamus  opticus  forms  the  roof  of  the  descending  comu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  and  by  drawing  it  upward  on  the  side  upon  which 
the  comu  has  been  opened,  two  projections  on  its  under  surface  may 
be  seen.    These  are  the  Corpora  Oeniculata  (externum  and  internum) 
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of  whicli  the  outer  one  is  the  larger.  By  taming  the  brain  on  its 
side  the  optic  tract  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  nnder  surface  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  will  be  found  to  divide 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  with  the  corpora  geniculata^  and 
pass  on  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Fig.  260. 


The  Pineal  Body  or  Oland  (Fig.  260,  lo)  (conarium)  is  a  pink 
body  of  a  conical  shape,  lying  between  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  above  the  posterior  commissure  of  the 
third  ventricle.    Its  anterior  part  or  base  is  connected  with  the  maigins 


Fig.  260.— Third  ventricle  of  brain  (from  Hinchfeld  and  LeveilU). 

1.  Corpus  striatum  dissected.  11.  Ttenia  semicircularis. 

2.  Fifth  ventricle.  12.  Corpora  (madrigemina. 

3.  Anterior  crura  of  fornix  (cut).  13.  Valve  of  Vieussens. 

4.  Corpus  striatum.  14.  Fourth  ventricle. 

5.  Anterior    commissure    of    third  15.  Anterior   extremity   of   superior 

Tentricle.  Termiform  process. 

6.  Optic  thalamus.  16.  Arbor  vita)  oerebelli. 

7.  Middle  or  soft  commissure.  17.  Anterior    extremity   of    inferior 

8.  Habens  or  peduncles  of  pineal  vermifonn  process  (noduluf). 

9.  Third  ventricle.  [gland.  19.  Communication  of  4th  ventricle 
10.  Pineal  gland.  with  subarachnoid  space. 
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of  the  optic  thalami  by  two  slender  cmterior  pedtmcles  or  habena,  and 
is  also  connected  with  the  subjacent  bodies  by  slender  inferior  pe- 
duncles. The  velum  interpositum  gives  a  special  investment  of  pia 
mater  to  the  gland.  The  pineal  body  contains  a  cavity  in  which  are 
some  particles  of  calcareous  matter  (acervulus). 

The  Corpora  duadrigemina  (Fig.  260^  12)  are  four  white  promi- 
nences placed  immediately  behind  the  third  ventricle,  and  named 
Nates  and  Testes,  from  their  fiEmcied  resemblance  to  those  parts ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  x)osition  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  man, 
since  the  two  anterior  bodies  are  the  nates  and  the  posterior  the 
testes.  Both  sets  of  bodies  are  connected  to  the  optic  thalami  by  white 
bands,  and  the  nates  are  also  connected  to  the  pineal  gland,  wbich  lies 
upon  their  upper  surface. 

The  two  broad  white  bands  passing  from  the  cerebellum  to  the 
testes,  are  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  {procestfos  a  cere- 
hello  ad  testes)  (Fig.  261,  3),  and  between  them  is  a  thin  layer  of 
white  matter,  the  Vahe  of  Vieussens  (Fig.  260,  13),  to  which  the 
fourth  pair  of  nerves  may  be  traced  round  the  superior  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum. 

The  band  of  white  matter  passing  transversely  beneath  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  on  each  side,  and  seen  immediately  in  front  of  the 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the  Fillet  of  the  Olivary  body 
(Fig.  261,  2). 

[Opportunity  may  now  be  taken  to  trace  out  the  anterior  commis- 
sure of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  by 
carefully  scraping  away  the  corpus  striatum  of  one  side.] 

The  Anterior  Commissure  is  a  cylindrical  white  bond,  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  corpus  striatum  to  the  roof  of  the  descending  comu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  Anterior  pillar  of  the  Fornix  descends  in  front  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  reaches  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  makes  a  twist 
to  form  ihe  superficial  white  substance  of  the  corpus  albicans  of  one 
side,  and  then  ascends  to  be  lost  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  optic  tha- 
lamus (Fig.  256). 

The  Cerebellxth. 

The  Cerebellum  (Fig.  253,  28)  or  small  brain  lies  beneath  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  in  the  skull  is  separated  from 
them  by  the  tentorium  cerebeUi  It  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
cerebrum,  and  its  surface  is  divided  into  laminse  instead  of  convolu- 
tions, and  these  are  separated  by  shallow  sulci     The  cerebellum  is 
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divisible  into  two  lateral  halves  united  by  a  comnussare,  and  the 
hormmtcU  fissure  divides  the  organ  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  part 

The  upper  suriiEice  is  flat  except  in 
Fig.  261,  the  median  line,  where  there  is  a 

•  slight  ridge  forming  the  commissure, 

and  called  the  superior  vermiform 
process.  The  upper  part  of  each 
hemisphere  is  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  lobe  by  an  indis- 
^  tinct  fissure. 

The  anterior  lobe  is  the  larger,  and 
of  a  square  shape,  reaching  as  far 
back  as  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  vermiform  process. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  the  small  por- 
tion behind  the  level  of  the  vermi- 
form process,  and  reaches  to  the  hori- 
zontal fissure. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  to  the 
cerebrum  and  spinal  cord  by  three 
peduncles  or  crura,  of  which  the 
superior  one  can  now  be  seen. 

The  Superior  Peduncle  (Fig. 
261y  3)  {processus  a  cerebello  ad  testes^ 
is  a  broad,  flattened  white  band, 
which  is  connected  below  with  the 
inferior  vermiform  process,  and  passes 
forwards  to  the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina,  the  two  peduncles  of  opposite 
sides  converging  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  testes.    The  two  processes  are  prolonged  beneath  the 

Fig.  261. — Fourth  ventricle  and  upper  part  of  spinal  cord  and  membranes.  The 
posterior  roots  of  the  neryes  are  removed  on  the  left  side  (fh>m  Hinchfeld 
and  Leyeill^). 

1.  Corpora  quadiri^emina.  11, 11.  Anterior    divisions  of  spinal 

2.  Fillet  of  the  ohvary  body.  nerves. 

3.  Processus  a  cerebefio  ad  testes.  12, 12.  Chinglia  of  nerves. 

4.  Processus  a  cerebello  ad  pontem.         13,  13.  Posterior  divisions  of  spinal 
6,  Processus  a  cerebello  ad  medid-  nerves. 

lam.  14,14.  Posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves. 

6.  Floor  of  fourth  ventricle.  16.  Line  of  origin  of  posterior  roots  of 

7.  Glosso-phar3mgeal  nerve*  left  side. 

8.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve.  16,  16.  Ligamentum  denticulatum. 

9.  Spinal-accessory  nerve.  17,17.  Anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
10.  Posterior  columns  of  spinal  cord.  18.  Dura  mater. 
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corpora  qnadrigemina  to  the  optic  thalamiis^  their  fibres  decoBsating 
in  their  passage. 

The  Valve  of  Vieussena (Fig.  260, 13)  {Velum  medullare  anterius) 
is  the  thin  layer  of  white  nervous  matter  stretched  between  the  two 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  connected  with  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process.  It  is  narrow  in  front, 
but  broader  behind,  where  it  has  a  little  grey  matter  connected  with 
it,  and  is  often  torn  through,  in  which  case  the  cavity  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  exposed.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves  arises  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  valve  close  behind  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (Fig.  263, 15). 

[The  preparation  is  to  be  turned  over  for  the  examination  of  the 
remaining  peduncles  and  of  the  imder  sur£ace  of  tiie  cerebellum.] 

The  Middle  Peduncle  (Fig.  261, 4)  (processus  a  cerebeUo  adpontem) 
has  been  already  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  three  peduncles,  and  the  fibres  pass  across  the  pons  from  one 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  other,  constituting  the  super- 
ficial transverse  fibres  of  the  pons,  which  have  been  already  dissected. 

The  Inferior  Peduncle  (Fig.  261,  5)  (processus  a  cerebeUo  ad 
meduUam)  forms  part  of  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla,  and  will 
be  better  seen  when  the  fourth  ventricle  is  opened. 

The  Inferior  Surface  (Fig.  262)  of  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into 
two  hemispheres  by  a  deep  fissure,  the  tfolleeula,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  inferior  vermiform  process,  which  is  to  be  seen  by  drawing 
the  medulla  oblongata  well  forward. 

Each  hemisphere  is  divided  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  lobes,  since 
the  divisions  between  them  are  very  uncertain.  Beginning  behind 
is  the  Posterior  Lobe  (11);  next  the  SleTider  Lobe  (10) ;  and  in  front 
of  that  the  Biventrcd  or  Digastric  Lobe  (5). 

The  Amygdala  or  Tonsil  (Fig.  253,  29)  is  a  prominent  lobe,  close 
to  the  vallecula  which  it  partially  conceals. 

The  Floccidus  (Fig.  2Q2,  4)  is  a  small  lobe  immediately  in  front  of 
the  biventral  lobe,  which  lies  beneath  the  cms  cerebelli,  and  is  hence 
called  the  subpeduncular  lobe. 

The  Inferior  Vermiform  Process  (Fig.  262)  is  divided  into  the 
following  portions.  Most  anteriorly  is  the  Nodule  (6),  which  projects 
into  the  fourth  ventricle ;  posterior  to  this  is  the  thin  ridge  called  the 
Uvula  (7),  from  the  fact  of  its  lying  between  the  two  ton^  ;  behind 
this  is  the  Pyramid  (9),  and  posterior  to  this  again  are  a  few  trans- 
verse commissural  fibres. 

By  turning  aside  or  cutting  away  the  amygdalro,  a  layer  of  white 
matter  will  be  brought  into  view,  extending  from  the  flocculus  on 
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each  dde  to  the  tip  of  the  nodule.    This  ia  the  Velum  MedMare 
Poitenus  (8). 

[The  brain  being  again  placed  with  the  base  downward,  an  incision 
is  to  be  made  through  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  cerebellum,  in 
order  to  expose  fully  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricla] 

The  Fourth  Ventricle  (Fig.  261,  6)  is  situated  at  the  back  of  tlie 
pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  those  bodies  forming  its  floor^ 
The  roof  is  formed  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  inferior  veimi- 

Fig.  262. 


form  process  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  sides  by  the  two  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  (processus  ad  testes)  above,  and  below  by 
the  restiform  body.  The  cavity  of  the  ventride  is  lozenge-shaped, 
and  it  communicates  above  with  the  third  ventricle  by  the  Aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  {iter  a  tertio  ad  quarium  ven^rtcu/um),  which  passes  beneath 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  (Fig.  263,  i6).  Below,  the  fourth  ventricle 
is  closed  by  a  reflection  of  pia  mater,  in  which  there  is  usually  aa 
opening  establishing  a  communication  between  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  spinal  cord.  Connected 
with  this  process  of  pia  mater  is  the  Choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  (Fig.  262,  3),  which  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  cavity. 

Fig.  262.~-TJnder  surface  of  cerebellum,  the  amygdala  haying  been  remored 
(from  HirBchfeld  and  Lereille). 

1.  Medulla  oblongata.  6.  Nodulus    of   inferior   yeimilbrm 

2.  Pone  Varolii.  process. 

3.  Choroid  plexus  of  the  4th  vcn-        7.  IlTula. 

tricle.  8.  Posterior  medullary  Telum. 

4.  Flocculus.  9.  Pyramid. 

6.  Birentral  lobe  of  cerebellum.  10.  Slender  lobe. 

11.  Posterior  inferior  lobe. 
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In  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  a  median  groove,  which  when  traced 
downward  will  be  found  to  end  in  a  small  hole,  the  commencement 
of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  each  side  of  this  groove 
is  a  convex  body,  the  fasciculus  teres,  which  is  white  at  the  upper 
part  ot  the  ventricle,  but  covered  below  by  grey  matter,  and  is  the 

Fig.  263. 


continuation  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  tract  and  restiform  body  of 
the  medulla. 

There  are  four  gangliform  projections  or  nuclei  on  each  side  of  the 
median  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  The  upper  one  is  for  the- 
sixth  and  facial  nerves,  and  immediately  below  are  some  white  lines. 

Fig.  263.-76111001  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain  (from  Hinohfeld  and 

Lereille). 

1.  Convolution  of  longitudinal  fiMure.  13.  Corpora  quadrigemina. 

2.  Gyrus  fomicatus.  14.  Posterior  commiMure. 

3.  Velum  interpositum.  15.  Yalre  of  Yieussens. 

4.  Coipui  callosum.  16.  Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventri- 
6.  Peouncle  of  Pineal  gland  on  the  culum. 

margin  of  optic  thalamus.  17.  Fourth  ventricle. 

6.  Septum  lucidum.  18.  Optic  nenre. 

7.  Middle  conmiiMure  of  third  Ten-       19.  Arbor  vite  cerebelli. 

tride.  20.  Pituitary  body  and  inftmdibulum. 

8.  Fornix.  21.  Section  of  medulla  oblongata. 

9.  Pineal  gland.  22.  Corpus  albicans. 

10.  Foramen  of  Monro.  24.  Locus  perforatusposticus. 

11.  Fissure  of  Bich&t.  26.  Section  of  pons  Varolii 

12.  Anterior  commuNure. 
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{linea  transversa),  which  run  transversely  from  the  mediui  fissure, 
and  are  connected  with  the  auditory  nerve.  The  lower  nuclei  are  for 
the  auditory,  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth  nerves. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  enlarged  extremities  (processus  davcUt)  of  the  Posterior 
Pyramids  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  called  the  calamus  scrifioriuSy 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  pen,  of  which  the  lineaa  transverasa 
form  the  feathers.    By  slicing  vertically  either  hemisphere  of  the 

cerebellum,  the  appear- 
Tiff,  264.  ance  known  as  the  curbor 

vUa  (Fig.  263,  19)  will 
be   brought    into   view. 
This  is  due  to  the  pecu- 
I    liar  arrangement  of  white 
cerebral    matter   within 
the  grey  matter  of  the 
external  laminn  ;  and  by 
careful  slidng,  an   irre- 
gular grey  body  {corpus 
derUaiwn)  wiYL  be  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  white 
matter    of    each    hemi- 
sphere.   By  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  a 
small  corpus  dentatum  will  also  be  seen  in  the  olivary  body  of  each 
side  (Fig.  264,  c). 

When  possible,  the  student  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the  above 
dissection,  should  procure  another  brain  in  order  that  he  may  make 
various  sections  of  it,  and  so  more  thoroughly  understand  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  parts.  The  most  useful  section  is  one  made  in 
the  median  plane  (Fig.  263),  or  a  little  to  one  side  of  it  (Fig.  257),  by 
which  most  of  the  important  parts  will  be  exposed. 

Fig.  264.~TraiiBvene  section  of  Medulla  oblongata  magnified  (after  Stilling). 

a.  Anterior  fissure.  /.  Nucleus  of  gloeso-phaiynpieal. 

q.  Posterior  fissure.  7.  Nucleus  of  pneumo-gastnc. 

^.  Anterior  pyramid.  )^.  Nucleus  of  nypoglosnl  nerve. 

e.  Corpus  dentatum  of  olivary  body.  t.  Septum  or  rapo^. 

d.  Qrey  tubercle  of  Rolando  m  lateral      8.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve, 
column.  9.  Hypoglooial  nerve. 

f.  Restiform  body,  and  its  nucleus. 
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DISSECTION   OF   THE   EYE. 

In  order  to  study  the  gaoend  anatomy  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  it  will 
be  best  to  ptacuve  half-a-dozen  buUocka'  eyes,  since  the  parts  are 
larger  than  in  the  human  eye,  which  also  it  is  difficult  to  procure  in 
a  sufficiently  leowl  condition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  however 
that  the  eye  of  Uta  bullock  differs  firom  that  of  man  in  the  following 
particulars ;  the  camea  is  oval  instead^  being  nearly  circular ;  the 
pupil  is  elongated  into  a  slit  instead  of  boiDg  a  circular  aperture ;  the 
choroid  coat  p^^se^t8  the  peculiar  coloured  appaar&nce  lmo.i^rn  as  the 
tapetum  Ittcidum,  which  is  absent  in  man ;  and  the  ycttev  spot  which 
is  present  in  the  human  retina  is  wanting  in  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds. 
The  following  description  will  be  of  the  human  eye,  which  the 
student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  following. 

[All  the  fat  and  the  remnants  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  to  be 
removed  with  scissors,  the  optic  nerve  being  carefully  preserved.] 

The  Human  Eyeball  (Fig.  265)  ib  nearly  globular  in  shape,  but 
has  a  portion  of  a  smaUer  sphere  (the  cornea)  projecting  anteriorly, 
thus  making  its  antero-posterior  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter. 

The  Sclerotic  (Fig.  265,  ii)  or  external  tunic  is  composed  of 
dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  shape  of  the 
eyeball  and  to  protect  the  internal  parts.  It  is  thicker  behind  than 
in  front,  and  is  pierced  posteriorly  by  the  optic  nerve,  which  enters 
at  a  distance  of  about  its  own  breadth  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  eyebaU.  The  opening  in  the  sclerotic  for  the  optic  nerve  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  the  fibrils  of  the  nerve  pass  through  a  fine  fibrous 
tissue  whidi  has  been  named  lamina  cribrosa  from  its  numerous  aper- 
tures, one  of  which  in  the  centre  for  the  arteria  cerUrdlts  retince  has 
been  called  the  porus  opticus.  The  sclerotic  is  pierced  at  various 
points  by  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nervea  In  front,  the  sclerotic  gives 
insertion  to  the  recti  muscles,  from  which  it  receives  an  expansion 
{tunica  aUmginea),  and  in  front  of  this  point  the  conjunctiva  is  re- 
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fleeted  upon  its  sarfiBMse,  but  can  be  readily  stripped  up  as  far  as  the 
maigin  of  the  cornea. 

The  sclerotic  overlaps  the  margin  of  the  cornea  as  the  case  of  a 
watch  does  the  watch-glass,  and  encroaches  upon  it  slightly  above 
and  below.  The  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  are  inseparably  united,  the 
tissue  of  the  two  structures  being  continuous. 

By  squeezing  the  eyeball  between  the  finger  and  thiunb  the  cornea 

Fig.  266. 


will  be  rendered  white  and  opaque,  but  will  resume  its  former 
appearance  wheo  the  pressure  is  relaxed. 

The  Cornea  (Fig.  265,  i)  is  one  of  the  transparent  media  of  the 
eye ;  and  in  man  is  perfectly  circular  when  seen  from  within,  but 
appears  wider  transversely  from  without,  on  account  of  the  greater 
overlapping  of  the  sclerotic  above  and  below. 

The  curvature  of  the  cornea  varies  in  different  individuals,  but  the 
anterior  and  jiosterior  surfaces  are  always  paiaUeL  The  cornea  is 
divisible  into  five  layers :  1,  anterior  epithelium  (conjunctiva) ;  2, 
anterior  elastic  lamina ;  3,  cornea  proper  ;  4,  posterior  elastic  lamina ; 
5,  posterior  epithelium  (of  aqueous  humour).  The  cornea  in  health 
is  a  non- vascular  structure,  no  blood-vessels  existing  in  it  and  its 

Fi;.  265.~Longitadinal  section  of  the  eye  (drawn  by  H.  Power). 

1.  Cornea.  7.  Ciliary  body  and  process. 

2.  Lii.  8.  Ciliary  muscle. 

3.  Anterior  chamber  communicating        9.  Betina. 

with    the    posterior    chamber      10.  Ciliary  zone, 
thxxmgh  the  pupil.  11.  Sclerotic. 

4.  Lens  encloeed  in  iti  capsule.  12.  Choroid. 

Canal  of  Fontana.  13.  Vitreous  humour. 

Canal  of  Petit. 
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nourisliment  being  derived  from  the  surrounding  structures.  Minute 
branches  of  the  ciliary  nerves  have  however  been  traced  into  and 
through  it. 

[Holding  the  eye  lightly  with  the  left  hand,  the  scalpel  is  to  be 
thrust  through  the  margin  of  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
when  the  aqueous  humour  will  necessarily  escape.  With  scissors  the 
cornea  may  then  be  removed  entirely.] 

The  Anterior  Chamber  (Fig.  265,  3)  is  the  space  between  the 
cornea  and  the  iris.  It  communicates  with  the  posterior  chamber 
through  the  pupil,  and  is  filled  with  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  Iris  (Fig.  265, 2)  is  the  highly  vascular  curtain  which  separates 
the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber.  It  is  composed  of  involun- 
tary muscular  fibres,  blood-vessels,  and  pigment,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  choroid  coat  In  man  the  pigment 
of  the  iris  is  of  various  colours,  but  it  is  absent  altogether  in  albinos, 
and  occasionally  the  iris  itself  is  wanting.  The  PtfpiZ  is  a  circular 
opening  (in  man)  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  which  varies  in  size 
according  to  the  contraction  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light. 

The  Posterior  Chamber  is  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and  can 
be  hardly  said  to  exist  when  the  aqueous  humour  has  been  let  out. 
It  is  between  the  iris  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

[In  order  to  see  the  choroid  coat  entire,  a  fresh  eye  should  be 
taken,  and  a  nuncture  haviufi^  been  made  through  the  sclerotic,  about 
its  middle,  a  blowpipe  is  to  oe  introduced,  through  which  air  may  be 
forced  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  and  they  will  thus  be 
separated  fix)m  one  another.  The  sclerotic  may  then  be  cautiously 
divided  circularly,  and  the  posterior  cup-like  portion  of  the  sclerotic 
being  left  as  a  support  to  the  eye,  the  anterior  part  (with  the  cornea) 
is  to  oe  carefully  detached  from  the  choroid.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
will  be  necessar}'  to  scrape  the  interior  of  the  sclerotic  with  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel,  in  order  to  tear  through  the  ciliary  muscle  which 
attaches  the  choroid  to  the  sclerotic  coat] 

The  Choroid  Coat  (Fig.  266,  3)  is  a  vascular  structure  containing 
pigment,  expanded  over  the  whole  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  and  continuous  in  front  with  the  iris.  It  is  pierced 
by  the  optic  nerve,  at  which  point  it  is  closely  connected  to  the 
sclerotic  ;  but  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  that  coat  only  by  a 
delicate  fibrous  tissue,  called  the  membrana  fusca.  On  the  outer 
sur£Eu;e  of  the  choroid  may  be  seen  (in  an  injected  specimen)  the 
loops  of  blood-vessels ;  the  name  vom  vorticosa  has  been  given  to 
the  veins ;  the  arteries  are  derived  fit)m  the  ciliary  branches  of  the 
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ophthalmic     Within  this  is  the  tunica  EuyMchiana,  a  plexus  ot 
eapillaries.    The  dark  pigment  of  the  choroid  is  interspeised  among 
the  vessels,  and  is  washed  out  when  the  eye  is  immened  in  water. 
Surrounding  the  iris  is  a  ring  which  is  the  Ciliary  Muscle 

266  ^^-  ^^'  ^^  composed  of 

*'  unstriped  fihre  and  hav- 

ing a  grey  appearance. 
The  anterior  part  of  the 
ciliary   muscle    is    con- 
nected with  the  sclerotic 
coat,  and   the   posterior 
part  is  attached  to  that 
portion   of  the   choroid 
which  is  called  the  cHiary 
body,  and   from   which 
the  ciliary  processes  pass 
inwards  to  be  connected 
with  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.     Thus  the  ciHaiy 
muscle,  by  drawing   forward  the   anterior  part  of  the  choroid, 
relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  and  allows  its  own 
elasticity  to  come  into  play,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lens 
increases  in  thickness  in  order  to  accommodate  the  focus  of  the  eye 
to  near  objects. 

[In  order  to  see  the  ciliary  body  and  processes,  a  third  eye  shoiild 
be  divided  circularly  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  without 
damaging  the  vitreous  humour ;  the  vitreous  humour  and  lens  are 
then  to  be  carefully  separated  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid, 
the  ciliary  processes  being  detached  from  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
u]^n  which  they  will  leave  a  circle  marked  with  more  or  less  pigment 
(circle  of  Zinn).  The  ciliary  processes  and  iris  are  now  seen  from 
behind.  If  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  be  drawn  out  of  the  fundua 
of  an  eye  and  left  attached  to  the  ciliary  processes,  a  magnified  view 
of  these  will  be  obtained.] 

Fig.  266.— The  choroid  coat  and  the  distribution  of  the  Tasa  Tortiooea  (finom 
Wilson,  after  Arnold). 

1.  Part  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  8,8.  Posterior   ciliary  Teins  which 

2.  Optic  nerre.  leare  the  eyeball  in  company 
3, 8.  Choroid  coat.  with     the     posterior     dliary 

4.  Ciliary  muscle.  arteries,  by  piercing  the  sole- 

5.  Iris.  roticat9. 

6,  6.  Yasa  rorticosa.  10.  One  of  the  long  cHiaiy  nerves, 

7,  7.  Trunks  ot  the  yasa  yortioosa                 accompanied  by  a  long  ciliary 

at  the  point  where  they  haye  artery, 

pierced  the  sclerotica. 
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The  Ciliary  Body  (Fig.  266, 7)  is  the  thickened  portion  of  the 
choroid  from  which  the  Ciliary  Processes  (Fig.  267,  4)  project 
towards  the  centre  of  the  eye.  These  are  vascular  fringes  which 
resemble  a  series  of  phdts  in  appearance,  and  which  form  a  circular 
curtain  parallel  but  posterior  to  the  iris,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  posterior  chamber.  They  fit  into  a  corresponding 
series  of  grooves  in  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  together  constitute  the  ciliary  zone. 

Between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotic  and  the  ciliaiy  body 
is  a  minute  canal,  which  runs 
round  the  entire  circumference  ^^8*  267. 

of  the  eye  and  is  called  the  Canal  ' 

ofFontana  (Fig.  266,  5). 

[The  lens  will  be  seen  on  the 
posterior  half  of  this  section,  or 
maybe  shown  on  the  first  eye  by 
carefully  removing  the  iris.] 

The  Lens  (Fig.  266, 4)  is  situ- 
ated in   front   of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  is  contained  in  a 
delicate  and  perfectly  transparent 
capsuU^  whidi  is  united  behind 
with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of 
the  vitreous  humour.    The  cap- 
sule is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  suepenaory  ligament  of  the  lens,  a  trans- 
parent membrane  which  passes  from  the  ciliary  processes  to  the 
capsule  in  front  of  the  hycdoid  membrane.    By  tearing  through  the 
capsule  (as  in  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract),  its  existence 
will  be  demonstrated  and  the  lens  itself  allowed  to  escape. 

The  lens  is  bi-convex,  but  the  posterior  surface  has  a  greater  curve 
than  the  anterior.  It  is  perfectly  transparent  in  health,  but  lias  a 
complicated  structure  consisting  of  fibres  arranged  around  three  axes 
running  in  different  directions,  of  which  indications  are  usually 
visible  in  the  bullock's  eye.  The  exterior  of  the  lens  readily  breaks 
down,  but  the  interior  or  nucleus  is  very  dense. 

The  Canal  of  Petit  (Fig.  266,  6)  is  a  minute  space  surrounding 

Fig.  267. — ^Anterior  half  of  the  eye,  seen  from  within  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Dirided  edge  of  the  three  ooats ;        3.  Posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

sclerotic,    choroid    (the    dark        4.  Ciliary  processes. 

layer),  and  retina.  6.  The  anterior  border  of  the  retina 

2.  Pupil.  (ora  serrata). 
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the  lens  immediately  around  the  capsule,  and  is  bounded  in  &ont  by 
the  suspensory  ligament  and  behind  by  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

The  Vitreous  Humour  (Fig.  265,  13)  is  the  transparent  body 
filling  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyebidl.  It  is  a  gelatinous  suV- 
stance  contained  in  a  transparent  membrane  called  the  h^cUojd 
menibraney  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  delicate  and  perfectly 
transparent  septa.  The  existence  of  these  may  be  demonstrated 
by  crushing  the  vitreous  humour  with  the  fingers,  when  the  fluid 
portion  will  drain  away. 

In  the  eye  from  which  the  vitreous  humour  has  been  removed  the 
retina  will  fall  together,  leaving  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid 
exposed,  imd  in  the  bullock's  eye  the  tapetum  lucidum  will  be  seen. 
This  is  the  coloured  appearance  which  is  peculiar  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thick  layer  of  wavy  fibrooa 
tissue  outside  the  choroidal  epithelium.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
reflect  the  rays  through  the  retina  a  second  time,  and  thus  to  enable 
the  animal  to  see  with  a  very  small  amount  of  light. 

[The  retina  is  best  seen  by  looking  through  the  vitreous  humour 
of  an  eye  from  which  the  iris  and  lens  have  been  removed.] 

The  Betina  (Fig.  265,  9)  is  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye  and  its 
essential  part.  It  lines  the  choroid  coat,  being  connected  posteriorly 
with  the  optic  nerve,  and  extends  in  &ont  nearly  as  far  forward  as 
the  ciliary  body,  where  it  terminates  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea  in  a  finely  jagged  border,  the  ora 
senrcUa,  being  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  During  life  the  retina 
is  transparent,  so  that  the  vascular  choroid  can  be  seen  through  it 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  after  death  it  has  a  greyish  colour  and 
is  thrown  into  folds,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the 
globe. 

The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  seen  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  radiating  from  this 
may  be  seen  the  branches  of  the  arteria  cenbxUis  retina,  which  enters 
the  eye  at  this  point,  and  its  accompanying  veins.  In  the  axis  of 
the  eyeball  in  the  human  eye  is  the  yeUow  tpot  of  Soemmeringy  the 
most  sensitive  point,  which  consists  of  a  small  elevation,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  minute  depression,  ^e  fovea  cmtmlU. 

The  retina  (Fig.  269)  consists  of  eight  layers  with  two  delicate 
limiting  membranes,  which  are  as  follows,  beginning  from  the  inner 
surface : — a.  The  membrana  limitans  tntento.  1.  The  fbrcut  layer 
continuous  with  the  optic  nerve  (the  fibriUoo  of  which  here  lose  their 
white  substance  of  Schwann),  and  having  numerous  ganglionic  cells 
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and  nuclei  developed  in  it.    2.  The  ganglionic  layer  consisting  of  nerve 

cells  of  spheroidal  or  pyriform  shape.     3.  The  inner  molecular  layer. 

4.  The  inner  nuclear  layer  consisting  of  transparent  nucleus-like 

bodies.    5.  The  outer  molecular  layer  much  thinner  than  the  inner 

one.   6.  The  outer  nuclear  layer. 

B.  The  mewJbrana  limitans  exter-  «j     269 

na,  7.  The  outer  layer  or  Jocoy*  JL  '  3 

membrane  consists  of  a  pectdiar 

arrangement    of     particles     to 

which  the  names  rods  and  conee 

Fig.  268. 


have  been  given.  These  rods 
are  continuous  with  some  fibres 
which  pierce  the  whole  depth 
of  the  retina,  and  are  called  the 
fibres  of  Midler.  8.  The  pig- 
mentary layer  consisting  of  hex- 
agonal pigment  cells,  which  were 
formerly  considered  to  belong  to 
the  choroid  coat  (Fig.  268). 

A  needle  passed  from  before 
backwards  through  the  axis  of 

the  eye,  would  pierce  the  following  structures : — 1.  Cornea.  2. 
Anterior  chamber  filled  with  aqueous  himiour.  3.  PupiL  4.  Pos- 
terior chamber.    6.  Anterior  capsule  of  lens.    6.  Lens.    7.  Posterior 

Fig.  268. — Pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina. 
1.  The  surface.  2.  Cells  seen  edgeways.  3.  Pigment. 

Fig.  269.— The  Eetma  (from  Schultze). 

A.  The  structures  viewed  m  situ.  5,  Inner  molecular  layer. 

B.  The  Buppoflcd   connection  of  the      6.  OangUonio  layer. 

seTeral  layers.  7.  Fibrous  layer. 

1.  Bacdllary  layer  (rods  and  cones).  a.  Pigmentary  layer. 

2.  Outer  nuclear  layer.  b.  External  limiting  membrane. 

3.  Outer  molecular  layer.  e.  Bods  of  M  tiller. 

4.  Inner  nuclear  layer.  d.  Internal  limiting  membrane. 
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capsule  of  lens.    8.  Vitreous,  with  hyaloid  membiane.     9.  Retiiia. 
10.  Choroid.    11.  Sclerotic. 

The  Ear. 

The  description  of  the  External  Ear  will  be  foond  at  page  348,  and 
that  of  the  Middle  Ear  or  Tympanum  at  page  406. 

The  Internal  Ear  or  Labyrinth  is  so  difficult  of  disaection,  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  bone  in  which  it  is  embedded,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  student  to  make  its  dissection  with  any  advantage.  He 
is  therefore  advised  to  study  its  anatomy  on  prepared  specimens,  and 
is  referred  for  its  description  to  works  on  general  and  minute 
anatomy. 
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Abdomsn,  166. 

sor&ce  oil  185. 
Abdominal  aorta,  226. 
cavity,  204. 
contents,  table  of,  207. 
bernia,  195. 
regions,  206. 
ring,^  external,  191. 

internal,  195. 
TiBcera,238. 
Abdnoens  nerve,  232,  304,  494. 
Abductor  indids,  68. 

minimi  digiti,  64. 

pedis,  135. 
00011,322. 
pollioit  manC^  65. 
pedis,  134. 
Accelerator  urin»  muscle,  174. 
Acoessorius  muscle,  137. 

ad  sacro-lumbalem,  472. 
Aoceesory  nerve  of  the  obturator,  103, 

235. 
Acromial  cutaneous  nerves,  308. 

thoracic  artery,  15. 
Acromio-claviculai  articulation,  69. 
Adductor  brevis,  101. 
longus,  100. 
magnus,  104. 

opening  m,  99. 
oculi,  320. 
pollicis  mandtf,  66. 
pedis,  138. 
Air  oeUs  of  the  lung,  463. 
Alar  ligaments  of  the  knee,  153. 
Amygoaloid  lobe  of  cerebellum,  511. 
Anastomotio  artery  of  brachial,  26. 
of  femoral,  99. 
Anconeus  muscle,  52. 
Angular  artery,  355. 
gyTUS|498. 
vein,  355. 
Ankle-joint,  157. 
Annuhur  ligament  of  ankle,  anterior, 


Annular  ligament  of  ankle,  external, 

internal, 
131. 
of  wrist,ant6rior,  62. 
posterior, 
57. 
protuberance,  493. 
Annulus  ovalis,  437. 
Anterior  chamber  of  eve,  517. 
commissure,  507)  509. 
elastie  layer  of  cornea,  516. 
mediastinum,  429. 
medullary  velum,  511. 
triangle  of  neck,  325. 
Anti-helix,  349. 
Anti-tragus,  349. 
Aorta,  445. 

abdominal,  226. 
thoracic,  455. 
Aortic  arch,  445. 

opening  of  diaphragm,  225. 
plexus,  237* 
sinus,  442. 
Aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  395, 
400,406. 
for  the  femoral  artery,  99. 
of  the  krynx,  391,  410. 
of  the  mouth,  391. 
of  the  naree,  391. 
of  the  cesophagus.  391. 
of  the  thorax,  460. 
Aponeurosis,  epicranial,  293. 

of  external  oblique,  190. 
of  the  femoral  artery,  87. 
of  internal  oblique,  192. 
lumbar,  195. 
palmar,  60. 
of  the  pharynx,  391. 
plantar,  13z. 
of  the  soft  palate,  393. 
temporal,  296. 
of  tne  transversalis  mus- 
cle, 195. 
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Aponeurotif,  vertebral,  471. 
Appendages  of  the  eye,  346. 
Appendices  e^iploicfe,  244. 
Appendix  auncolse,  488. 

caxji  vennifonniB,  244. 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopiui,  407. 

Sylvius,  607,  512. 
Aqueous  humour,  517. 
Arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain,  485. 
of  the  spine,  481. 
Arbor  vitsB  cerebelU,  514. 

uteri,  286. 
Arch  of  aorta,  445. 

crural  or  femoral,  88. 
of  diaphragm,  224. 
palmar,  deep,  67. 

superficial,  61. 
plantar,  139. 
of  soft  palate,  393. 
Arciform  fibres,  494. 
Areola  of  the  mamma,  5. 
Arm,  dissection  of^  5. 
Arter :  anastomotiGa  brachialis.  26. 
ma^a,  99. 
angularis  faciei,  355. 
aorta,  445. 

abdominalis,  226. 
thoracica,  455. 
articulares,  inferiores,  116. 
superiores,  116. 
articularis  azygos,  116. 
auditorius,  229,  487. 
auricularia  posterior,  296,  335. 
axillaris,  13. 
basilaris,  486. 
brachialis,  23. 
brachio-cephalica,  446. 
bronchiales.  457. 
buccalis,  3^,  366. 
bulbi,  178, 185. 
calcanea  interna,  130. 
capsulares,  227. 
carotis  communis,  331. 

sinistra,  447. 
externa,  332. 
interna,  305,  332,  379, 
388,487. 
carpi  ulnaris  anterior,  46. 

posterior,  46, 67. 
.    radialis  anterior,  42. 
posterior,  56. 
centralis  retin®,  320,  520. 
cerebelli  inferior,  487. 

inferior  anterior,  487. 
superior,  487. 
cerebri  anterior,  487. 
media.  487. 
posterior,  487. 
cervicalis  ascendens,  338. 


Arter:  cervicalis  profondA,  340,  477. 
superficialis,  310. 
transvenalis,      310, 
338. 
choroidea  cerebri,  488. 
ciliares,  321. 
circumflexa  anterior,  16. 

externa,  97,  102. 
ilii  interna^  231. 
superficialiByOSf 

interna,  102, 112. 
posterior,  16,  32. 
ca?liac  axis,  217, 227. 
colica  dextra,  215. 
media,  215. 
sinistra,  216. 
comes  nervi  isohiadici,  111. 

phrenici,  338. 
communicans  cerebri  anterior, 
487. 
posterior, 
488. 
palmaris,61. 
plantaris,      139, 

coronaria  dextai,  435. 

labii  inferioris,  353. 
superioria,  363. 
sinistra,  435. 
ventriculi,  217. 
corporis  bulbosi,  178jl85. 

cavemosi,  178, 185. 
cremasterioL  201. 
crico-thyroiaea,  334. 
cystica,  217. 
deferentiaUs,  269. 
dentalis  anterior,  398. 
inferior,  364. 
posterior,  366. 
diaphragmatica,  227,  338. 
digitales  maniis,  61,  67. 
pedisj  139. 147. 
dorsales  pollicis^  5o. 
dorsalis  clitoridis^  185. 
indids,  66, 
linguse,  374. 
pediB,  145. 
penis,  178. 
poinds  pedis,  147. 
scapulae,  16.  32. 
epigastrica,  202,  231. 

superfidalis,  86,94, 

189. 
superior,  338. 
ethmoidales,  321. 
facialis,  334.353. 
femoralis,  92, 99. 
frontalis,  294,  322. 
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Arter :  gastrica.  217. 

gastro-duodenalifl,  219. 
gaitro-epiploioa  deztra,  219. 

Binistra,  219. 
flutea,109,271. 
hflBmorrhoiaaliB  inferior.  171. 
media,  269. 
Buperior,  216. 
hepatica,  217 
hyoidea  lingualiB,  374. 
thyroidesD,  334. 
hypogaatnca,  205,  269. 
ileo-oolica,  215. 
iliaca  communis,  229. 
externa,  230. 
interna,  268. 
ilio-lumbalis,  271. 
incisoria,  364. 
infra-orbitalis,  398. 
infra-Bcapular,  34. 
innominata,  446. 
interoostalea  aateriores,  338. 
posterioreB,  457, 
468. 
intercoftalis  superior,  340. 
interossea,  46. 

anterior,  46. 
posterior,  54. 
interoasee  maniis,  67. 
pedis,  147. 
intestinales.  215. 
ischiadica,  109,  271. 
labialis  inferior,  353. 
lachrymalis,  317,  320. 
laryngealis  inferior,  338. 414, 
superior,  334,  414. 
lingualis,  334,  373. 
lumbales,  229,  479. 
magna  poUicis  mantis,  67. 
pedis,  140. 
maUeolares,  14o. 
mammaria  interna,  337. 
masseterica,  353,  3iS6. 
maxillaris  interna,  333,  364, 

404. 
mediastine,  338, 457. 
meningea  media,  306,  365. 
panra,  306,  366. 
meningesD  anteriores,  306. 

posteriores,  306, 377, 
389  487. 
meeenterica  inferior,  216,  229. 
superior,  213,  227. 
metacarparadialis,  56. 
metatarsea,  147. 
musculo-phrenica,  338. 
lylo-hyoidea,  366. 
•    322,405. 
lateralis,  354. 


Arter:  nasalis  septi,  405. 

nutritia  femoris,  102. 

fibula,  122. 

humeri,  25. 

tibia.  130. 
obturatoria,  90,  258,  270. 
occipitalis,  297,  334, 474. 
oosophageales,  457. 
ophthahnica,  320. 
ovariana,  229,  270. 
palatina  descendens,  404. 

inferior,  375. 
palmaris  superficialis,  61. 

palpebrales,  321. 
pancreaticie,  219. 
pancreatico-duodenales,  214, 

219. 
perforantesfemorales,  102, 118. 
mammarise  inter- 
na, 338. 
maniis,  67. 
pedis,  139. 
pericardiaca,  338,  457. 
perinai  superficialis,  173,  180. 
peronea,  129. 

anterior,  129, 145. 
pharyngea  ascendens,  377, 389. 
phrenica  inferiores,  227. 
superiores,  338. 
plantaris  externa,  135,  139. 

interna,  135. 
poplitea,  116. 
pnnoeps  cervicis,  474. 

pollicisj  67. 
profunda  oervicis,  340, 477. 
femoris,  94,  101. 
inferior,  26. 
superior,  25,  37. 
ulnaris,  61. 
pterygoidea,  36(3. 

pudioa  eztema/86,  94, 189. 

interna,  112,  178, 185, 
271. 
pulmonalis,  439, 444. 

dextra,432.444. 
sinistra,  432, 444. 
pyloriea,  217. 
radialis,  40.  56. 

inoicis,  67. 
ranina,  374. 

reouirenB  interossea  posterior, 
55. 
radialis,  42. 
tibialis,  145. 
ulnaris  anterior,  45. 
posterior,  45. 
renalea,  227,  253. 
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Arter:  sacra  media.  229. 

sacro-lateraliB,  271. 
flcapularU  posterior,  311, 338, 

471. 
sciatica,  109.  271. 
aigmoideie,  216. 
8permaticl^  227. 
spheno-paiatiDa,  406 
spinales  potteriores,  482,  486. 
spinaUs  anterior,  482,  487. 
mlenioa,  217,  219. 
stemo-mastoidea,  335. 
stylo-mastoidea,  335. 
subclayia,  811,  336.  340. 
dextra,  336. 
sinistra,  336, 447. 
sublingualis,  374. 
submentalis^  334. 
subflcapulans,  16^  33. 
superfioiaUB  cervicis,  310,  338. 

Yolse,  42. 
supra-orbitalis,  294,317,  321. 
renale8,227. 
scapulaiis,  32,  310,  338. 
tarsea,147. 

temporales  prof^d»,  366. 
temporaUs,  296. 
thoracica  aoromialis,  15. 
alaris,  16. 
longa,  16. 
superior.  14. 
thyroidea  axis,  33o. 
ima,  447. 
inferior,  338. 
sujMrior,  334. 
tibialis  anterior,  144. 
posterior,  127. 
tonsillaris,  375. 
transrersalis  colli,  310,  338. 
faciei,  355. 
humeri,  311, 338. 
perinni,]73, 181. 
poiitis,487. 
tympanic^  3o6. 
uuuuis,  45. 
nmbilicales,  444. 
uterina,269. 
yaginalis,  269. 

vertebialis,  337, 383,  475,  486. 
▼esicalis  ixifiBrior,  269. 
superior,  269. 
Tidiana,405. 
Articular  popliteal  arteries,  116. 
nerves,  115. 
Articulation,  aoromio-clavicular,  69. 
atlaato-axial,  421. 
oaloaneo-astragaloid,  158. 

cuboid,  160. 
of  carpal  bones,  77. 


Articulation,  carpo-mcftaearpal,  77. 

of  cerrioal  Tertebnei,  421. 
cbondro-coetal,  466. 

sternal,  466. 
of  costal  cartilages,  466. 
oosto-yertebral,  464. 
crioo-arytamoid,  415. 

th^d,  415. 
femoro-tibial  orknee,  151. 
humero-cubital  orelbo^ 

78. 
ilio-femoral  or  hip,  119. 
of  lower  jaw,  362. 
metacarpo-phalangeal, 

78. 
metatarso-phalangeal, 

163. 
occipito-atlantal«  421. 
phalangeal  of  fingers,  78. 
of  pttbio  symphyns,  289. 
radio-oarpal  or  wrist,  75. 
ulnar  inferior,  75. 
superior,  75. 
sacro-ooccygeal,  289. 

iliac,  288. 
saoro-Tertebral,  288. 
scapulo-clavicular,  70. 
humeral  or 
shoulder,  71. 
stemo-clavicular,  326. 
tanal,158. 
tarso-metatanal,  160. 
temporo-maxillary,  362. 
tibio-fibular,  156. 

tarsal  or  ankle,  157. 
of  vertebre,  418. 
Arcus  extemus  diaphragmatiB,  224. 
intemus  diaphragmatuk  224. 
ArsTtflcno-epiglottiaean  folds,  410. 
Aiyttmoid  cartilages.  417. 

muscle.  411 . 
Ascending  cervical  artery,  338. 

pharyngealaitery,  377, 360. 
AttoUens  aurem,  2^, 
oculum,  318. 
Attrahens  aurem,  293. 
Auditory  artery,  299,  487. 
nerve,  299, 495. 
Auricle  of  the  ear,  348. 

of  the  heart,  left,  440. 
right,  436. 
Auricular  artery,  posterior,  206,  335. 
,369. 


307. 


nerve,; 

gwat,!     ^ 
posterior,  ii96,  345. 
vein,  posterior,  335. 
nerve  of  vagus^386. 
Auriculo-temporalnerve,  294, 358, 3G9. 
ventricular  aperture,  left,  441. 
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Aurioulo-TentricuUr  aperture,  right, 

Aaricularis  mtgiuis  nerve,  296,  307. 
AzillA,!!. 

dissection  of,  10. 
Axillary  artenr,  13. 
glands,  12. 
plexus,  16, 313. 
yein,  16. 
Axil,  OGsliac,  of  artery,  217.227. 

thyroid,  of  artery,  338. 
Axygoa  arteir,  116. 
ganguon,  276. 
veins,  238, 454,  468. 
uvnle  musde,  393. 

Back,  dissection  of,  467. 
Bag  of  pharynx,  391. 
Bartholin,  elands  o^  186. 
Baseofhnun,489. 

of  the  skull,  arteries  of,  306. 
dissection  of,  299. 
nerves  of,  308. 
Basilar  arteij,  486. 
sinus,  306. 
Basilic  vein,  20. 
Bend  of  elbow,  27. 
Biceps  femoris  muscle,  117. 
flexor  cubiti,  22, 72. 
Bile^uct,  220. 

Biventer  cervids  muscle,  474. 
Biventral  lobe.  611. 
Bladder,  interior  of;  280. 

ligaments  o^  268,  261. 
connections  of,  264,  268. 
structure  of,  279, 286. 
Bones  of  the  ear,  407. 

muscles  of,  407. 
Brachial  artery,  23. 

nerves,  16,  313. 
plexus,  16, 313. 
veins^26. 
Brachialis  antieus,  23. 
Brachio-cephalic  artery,  446. 

veins,  447, 449. 
Bndn,  base  of,  489. 

exterior  o^  496. 
interior  of,  601. 
membranes  of,  299, 486. 
preservation  o^  299. 
removal  of;  297. 
vessels  of,  486. 
Breast,  7. 

Broad  ligament  of  uterus,  213. 
Bronchial  arteries,  467, 463. 
glands,  464. 
veins,  467,  463. 
Bronchus,  left,  460. 


Bronchus,  right,  460. 

structure  of,  463. 
Brunner's  glands,  243. 
Buccinator  nerve.  366,  368, 366. 
Buccal  artery,  363,  366. 

musde,  363. 
Bulb  of  the  urethra,  176. 

artery  of;  178, 186. 

nerve  o^  174. 
Bulbi  vagins  (vestibuli),  184. 
Bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  281. 
Bulbus  olfactoiius,  492. 
Bursa  patelle,  96. 

of  ligament  of  patella,  161. 
of  gluteus  mazimus,  107. 

Ctecum  ooli,  connections  of,  207. 

structure  of;  244. 
Calamus  scriptorius,  614. 
Calcaneo-attragaloid  articulation,  168. 
cuboid  lieaments,  169. 
scaphoid  ligaments,  160. 
Calices  of  the  kidney,  263. 
Canal  of  Fontana,  6l9. 
ofNuckT^O. 
ofPetitj619. 
Capsular  arteries,  227. 
veins,  227. 

ligament  of  the  hip,  120. 
of  the  knee.  163. 
of  the  shoulder,  72. 
of  the  thumb,  77. 
Capsule  of  crystalline  lens,  619. 
ofGlisKm.260. 
suprarenal,  233, 267. 
Caput  ooli,  244. 

gallinaginis,  280. 
Cardiac  nerve,  inferior,  469. 
middle,  346. 
of  pnenmo-gastrio,  341 , 

superior,  344,  384. 
plexus,  436,  449. 
Came»  columnie,  436. 
Carotid  artery,  common.  331. 
extenud,  332. 
internal,  306,382,379, 

388,487. 
left  common,  447. 
plexus,  306. 
Carpal  artery,  radial  anterior,  42. 
posterior,  66. 
ulnar  anterior,  46. 
posterior,  46. 
CarpNO-metacarpal  articulations,  77. 
Cartilage,  arytaenoid,  417. 
oneoid,  417. 
cuneiform,  418. 
of  the  ear,  348. 
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Cartilage,  thyroid,  416. 

of  the  septum  of  nose,  399. 
Cartilages  of  the  eyelids,  368. 
of  the  nose,  369,  399. 
of  Santorini,  417. 
of  trachea,  403. 
CaruncuLi  lachrymali*,  348. 
Caninculfio  myriformes,  179,  886. 
Cava,  inferior,  230, 436. 
superior,  436,  446. 
CaTemous  body,  282. 

artery  of,  178. 
plexus,  305. 
sinus,  303. 
Cayities  of  the  heart,  436. 
Cavity  of  the  abdomen,  204. 
Central  artery  of  the  retina,  320,  620. 

point  of  the  perinaeum,  174. 
Centrum  ovale  cerebri,  499, 601. 
Cephalic  vein,  21. 
Cerebellar  arteries,  inferior,  487. 
superior,  487. 
Cerebellum,  form  of,  d09. 
lobes  of,  611. 
structure  of,  614. 
Cerebral  artery,  anterior,  487. 
middle,  487. 
posterior,  487. 
protuberance,  form,  493. 

structure,  496 
Cerebrum,  489. 
Cervical  fascia^  308, 326. 

ganglion,  inferior,  469. 

middle,  344,  384. 
superior,  343,  380, 
384. 
nerves,  anterior  branches,  307, 
346. 
postaior,  478. 
plexus  of  nerves,  346. 

superficial,  307. 
Cervicalis  ascendens  artery,  338. 
muscle,  472. 
profunda  artery,  340. 477. 
superficialisnerve,  307, 324. 
artery,  310,  338. 
Cervico-fadal  nerve,  366. 
Cervix  uteri,  286. 

vesica;,  266. 
Chamber  of  the  eye,  anterior,  617. 
posterior,  617. 
Chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves,  490. 
Chondro-oostal  articulations,  466. 
glossus  muscle,  372. 
sternal  articulations.  466. 
Chorda  tympani  nerve,  369,  407. 
ChordsD  tendineie,  436,  440. 
vocales,  413. 
Willisii,  298. 


Choroid  artery  of  the  brain,  488. 
Choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  617. 

plexuses  of  the  brain,   503^ 
606,  612. 
Ciliary  arteries,  321. 
body,  619. 
muscle,  618. 

processes  of  the  choroid,  619. 
nerves  of  nasaL  320. 

of  lenticular  gan^lioo^ 
320. 
Circle  of  WiUis,  489. 
Circular  sinus,  306. 
Circulation  in  the  foetus,  443. 
Circumflex  artery,  anterior,  16. 

external,  97, 102. 
internal,  102,  112. 
posterior,  16,  32. 
iliac  artery,  deep,  231. 

superfidaL  86, 
189. 
nerve,  17,  32. 
Circumvallate  papilla?,  408. 
Clavicular  cutaneous  nerves,  308. 
CUtoria,  168. 
Coccygeal  artery.  111. 
muscle,  273. 
nerve,  276,  479. 
Celiac  axis,  217,  227. 
Colic  artery,  left,  216. 

middle,  216. 
riffht,  216. 
Colon,  course  of,  207. 

structure  of,  244. 
Columnie  cameeo,  438,  441. 
Columns  of  the  cord,  483. 

yagma,  286. 
Comes  nervi  isohiadici  artery.  111. 
phrenici  artery,  338. 
Commissure,  anterior,  607, 609. 

of  the  cerebellum,  611. 
ofthecord«483. 
great,  601. 

of  the  optic  nerves,  490. 
posterior,  607. 
soft,  607. 
Conmussural  fibres  of  the  medulla,  494. 
Communicating    artery    of    anterior 
cerebral,  487. 
of  posterior 
oerelnral,  488. 
inthepalm,61. 
in    the     aole. 
139, 147. 
fibular  nerve,  116, 1^. 
tibial  nerve,  116, 122« 
141. 
Complexus  muscle,  473. 
Compressor  of  the  nose,  360. 
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Compressor  of  the  urethra,  117. 
Conarium,  508. 
Concha,  348. 
Cones  of  the  retina,  621. 
Con^nital  hernia,  199. 
Com  vasculosis  284. 
Conical  papillse,  408. 
Conjoined  tendon,  192,  195. 
Conjunctiva,  346, 616. 
Conoid  ligament,  70. 
Conus  arteriosus,  438. 
Constrictor  inferior,  389. 
middle,  389. 
of  the  fauces,  396. 
superior,  377, 390. 
urethne,  177. 
raginie,  186. 
Convolutions  of  the  brain,  496. 
Coraco-acromial  ligament,  70. 
brachialis  muscle,  22. 
clavicular  articulation,  70. 
humeral  ligament,  72. 
Cordiform  tendon,  226. 
Cords  of  the  abdominal  wall,  206. 
Cornea,  616. 
Comicula  laryngis,  417. 
Comu  of  lateral  ventricle,  604. 
Corona  glandis,  201. 
Coronary  vessels  of  the  heart,  436. 
ofthe  lips,  363. 
aitery  of  the  stomach,  217. 
ligament   of  the   liver,   212, 

249. 
sinus,  436. 
valve,  436. 

vein  of  the  stomach,  222. 
Corpora  albicantia,  492. 
Arantii,  439,  442. 
cavernosa,  282. 
Halpighiana,  264. 
mamijiaria,  492. 
olivaria.  484. 

pyramidalia  anteriora,  494. 
posteriora,  614. 
quadrigemina,  609. 
restiformia,  494. 
Corpus  callosum,  601. 
ciliare,  619. 

dentatum  cerebelli,  614. 
medulke,  614. 
fimbriatum,  603. 
geniculatum  externum,  607. 
internum,  607. 
Highmori.  283. 
luteum,  287. 

spongiosum  urethrse,  176, 278. 
striatum,  603. 
thyroideum,  460. 
Corpuscles  of  Halpighi,  248. 


Corrugator  supercilii  muscle,  349. 
Cortical  substance  of  the  kidney,  263. 
Costo-clavioular  ligament,  327. 
Costo-coracoid  membrane,  12. 
vertebral  ligaments,  464. 
Cotyloid  ligament,  122. 
Covered  band  of  Reil,  601. 
Coverings  of  hernia,  femoral,  89. 

inguinal,  198. 
Cowijer's  glands,  178,  278. 
Cranial  aponeurosis,  294. 

nerves,  298. 
Cremaster  muscle,  192. 
Cremasteric  artery,  201. 
fescia,192. 
Cribriform  fascia,  87. 
Crico-arytaenoid  articulation,  416. 

muscle,  lateral,  412. 
posterior,  411. 
thyroid  membrane,  416. 
muscle,  411. 
Cricoid  cartilage,  417. 
Crucial  ligament,  anterior,  168. 
posterior,  164. 
Cruciform  lieunent,  423. 
Crura  cerebelli,  498. 
cerebri.  493. 
of  the  oiaphragm,  224. 
of  the  fornix,  603, 609. 
Crural  arch.  88. 

deep,  88. 
canal,  88. 
hernia,  86. 
nerve,  94,  99,  236. 
ring,  88. 
sheath,  87. 
Crureus  muscle,  98. 
CrypU  of  LieberkUhn,  243. 
Crystalline  lens,  619. 

capsule,  619. 
Cuneiform  cartilages,  418. 
Cystic  artery.  217. 
duct,  260. 

Dartos,  172. 

Decussation  of  the  pyramids,  494. 
Deep  cerrical  artery,  340, 477. 
region,  376. 
crural  arch,  88. 

transverse  muscle  of  periniemn, 
177. 186. 
Deferential  artery,  271. 
Deglutition,  process  of,  392. 
Deltoid  ligsment,  167. 

muscle,  30. 
Dental  artery,  anterior,  398. 
inferior,  364. 
posterior,  366. 
Dental  nerve,  anterior,  398. 
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Dental  nerve,  inferior,  369. 

posterior,  398. 
Dentate  fascia,  506. 
fissure,  501. 
ligament,  481. 
Descendens  noni  nerve,  328,  343. 
Descent  of  testicle,  193. 
Depressor  anjruli  oris,  352. 

labii  inferioris,  352. 
alir  nasi,  350. 
Diaphragnif  223. 

arteries  of,  227,  338. 
openings  in,  225. 
upper  sur&ce  of,  459. 
Digastric  muscle,  330. 

nerve,  356. 
Digital  arteries  of  plantar,  139. 
of  radial,  67. 
of  tibial,  anterior,  147. 
of  ulnar,  61. 
ner>'e«  of  median,  63. 
of  plantar,  136. 
of  radial,  49. 
ofulnar,  49,  62. 
Dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris,  186. 
of  the  foot,  145. 
of  the  penis,  178. 
of  the  tongue,  374. 
of  the  scapula,  16,  32. 
nerves,  anterior  branches,  458. 
posterior  branches,  478. 
ofthepenis,  180,  201. 
Dorsi-spinal  veins,  479. 
Douglas,  fold  of,  202. 

pouch  of,  208. 
Ductus  ad  nasum,  402. 

arteriosus,  444. 

communis  choledochus,  220, 

250. 
cysticus,  250. 
ejaculatorius,  267. 
hepaticu6,.250. 
lymphaticus,  335. 
pancreaticus,  220,  246. 
Kiviniani,  370. 
Stenonis,  353. 
thoracicus,  335,  463. 
venosus,  250,  443. 
Whartonii,  370. 
Duodenum,  connections,  219. 

structure,  242. 
Dura  mater,  297,  299. 

of  the  cord,  480. 
reesels  of,  306. 

Ear,  external,  348. 
middle,  406. 
Eighth  nerve,  299,  386,  496. 
Elbow  joint,  73. 


Eminentia  collateralis,  505. 
Epididymis,  283. 
Epigastric  artery,  202,  231. 

superficial,    86,   94, 

189. 
superior,  338. 
region  of  the  abdomen,  206. 
Epiglottis,  418. 
Epiploon,  208. 
Erector  clitoridis,  183. 
penis,  174. 
spin®,  472. 
Ethmoidal  arteries,  321. 
Eustachian  tube,  cartilaginous  part, 
395.400. 
'   Eustachian  valve,  436. 
j   Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier,  50. 
I  longior,  50. 

carpi  ulnaris,  52. 
digiti  minimi,  52. 
digitorum  brevis,  144. 

communis.  51. 
longtis  pedis,  142. 
indicis,  54. 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  63. 
proprius  pollicis,  143. 
primi  intemodii  ]>ollicis,  68. 
quadriceps  femoris,  97. 
secundi  intemodii  poUicis, 
54. 
External  cutaneous  nerve  of  arm;  26, 
38. 
cutaneous  nerve  of  thigh,  91, 

235. 
saphenous  nerve,  115,  122. 
vein,  122. 
Eye-ball,  515. 
brows,  346. 
lashes,  346. 
Hds,  358. 

Face,  dissection  of,  346. 
Facial  artery,  334,  363. 

nerve,  299,  366.  495. 

vein,  366. 
Falciform  ligament  of  the  liver,  212. 
border  of  saphenous  open* 
ing,  87. 
Fallopian  tube,  266,  286. 
Falx  cerebelli^l. 

cerebri,  300. 
Fascia  axillary,  10. 

brachial,  22. 

cervical  deep,  308,  325. 

oosto-coracoid,  12. 

cremasteric,  192. 

cribriform,  87. 

dentate,  606. 

ofthe  forearm,  38. 
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Fasda  of  the  ^oin,  189. 
iliac,  233. 

intercoliunnar,  191. 
intermuscular  of  the  humerus, 
22. 
of  the  thigh,  9d. 
lata,  90,  95. 
of  the  leg,  141. 
lumborura,  195,  471. 
obturator,  260. 
palmar,  60. 
pelvic,  259. 
perimeal,  deep,  175,  184. 

superficial,  172,  180. 
plantar,  132. 
popliteal,  113. 
of  the  psoas,  233. 
of  the  quadratus,  233. 
recto- vesical,  261. 
spermatic.  197. 
Scarpa's,  189. 
temporal,  297. 
transversalis,  195,  203. 
triangular  of  groin,  191. 
Fasciculus  teres,  513. 
Femoral  arch,  88. 

artery,  92,  99. 
canal,  88. 
hernia,  86. 
ligament,  87. 
ring,  88. 
sheath,  87. 
vein,  94. 
Fenestra  oralis,  406. 

rotunda,  406. 
Fibres  of  MuUer,  521. 
Pibro-cartilnge.    See  Interarticular. 
Fifth  nerve,  303,  494. 
Filiform  papillce,  409. 
Fillet  of  the  olivarv  body,  509. 
FimbriflB  of  the  Fallopinn  tube,  285. 
First  nerve,  298,  402,  492. 
Fissure,  calcarine,  500. 
collateral,  501. 
dentate,  501. 
longitudinal,  of  the  cerebrum, 

490,  496. 
parallel,  498. 
parieto-occipital,  498. 
of  Rolando,  498. 
of  Sylvius,  493,  497. 
transverse,  506. 
Fissures  of  the  cord,  483. 
of  the  liver,  250. 
Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  137. 
breris  minimi  digiti,  64. 

pedis,  139. 
.    carpi  radialls,  39. 
ulnaris,  40. 


Flexor  digitorum  brevis  pedis,  133. 

digitorum  longus    pedis,    125, 
137. 
profundus,  44,  63. 
sublimis,  43,  63. 
pollicis  longus,  43,  64. 

pedis,  127,  138. 
brevis,  65. 

pedis,  127, 138. 
Flocculus  cerebelli,  511. 
Foetal  circulation,  443. 
Foot,  dorsum,  140. 

sole,  131. 
Foramen  of  Munro,  504. 
ovale,  437. 
quadratum,  225. 
of  Winslow,  210. 
Foramina  Thebesii,  437. 
Forearm,  dissection  of,  front,  37. 
back,  48. 
cutaneous  nerves,  37. 
veins,  37. 
Formxj  503,  509. 
Fossa,  ischio-rectal,  170. 
nasal,  399. 

navicular  of  the  urethra,  282. 
of    the    pudendum, 
168. 
oralis,  437. 
Fossae  of  abdominal  wall,  205. 
Fourth  nerve,  304,  316,  493. 

ventricle,  512. 
Fovea  centralis,  520. 
Frffinum  labii,  397. 

linguao,  370. 
praeputii,  201. 
Frontal  artery,  294,  322. 

nerve,  317. 
Fungiform  papilla,  409. 

Glalen,  veins  of,  506. 

GaU  bladder,  250. 

Ganglia,  cervical,  inferior,  459. 

middle,  344,  384. 

superior,  343,  380, 

lumbar,  237. 
sacral,  276. 
semilunar,  237. 
of  spinal  nerves,  480. 
thoracic,  458. 
Ganglion  of  the  ragxis,  386. 
azygos,  276. 
Gassenan,  303. 
impar,  276. 
lugular,  387. 
lenticular,  320. 
MeckePs,  403. 
ophthalmic,  320. 
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Ganglion,  otic,  376,  405. 
petrouB,  387. 
spheno-palatine,  403. 
lubmaxillary,  371. 
thyroid,  344,  384. 
Gastric  artery,  217. 
plexus,  237. 
vein,  217. 
Gastro-colic  omentum,  208. 
duodenal  arteiy,  219. 
epiploic  arteries,  219. 
hepatic  omentum,  208. 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,  123. 
Gemellus  inferior  muscle,  108. 
superior  muscle,  108. 
Genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  375. 

hyoid  muscle,  375. 
Genital  organs,  277, 285. 
Genito-crural  nerve,  91,  235. 
Gimbemat's  ligament,  88,  191. 
Gland,  lachrymal,  317. 
parotid,  352. 
pineal,  509. 
pituitary,  492. 
prostate,  266,  279. 
sublingual,  370. 
submaxillary,  370. 
thyroid,  450. 
Glands,  axillary,  12. 

bronchial,  464. 
Bartholin's,  185. 
Blandin's,  410. 
Brunner's,  243. 
cervical,  310. 
concatenate,  310. 
Cowper's,  178,  278. 
of  fnenum,  410. 
inguinal,  86, 189. 
intestinal,  242. 
labial,  397. 
lumbar,  237. 
mammary,  7. 
mediastinal,  453. 
Meibumian,  347,  358. 
mesenteric,  216. 
odoriferous,  201. 
of  Pacchioni,  297. 
Peyer's,  244. 
popliteal,  117. 
solitary,  243. 
Olans  of  the  clitoris,  168. 

of  the  penis,  201. 
Glenoid  ligament,  72. 
Glisson's  capsule,  250. 
Globus  major  epididymis,  283. 
minor  epididymis,  283. 
Glosw-pharyn^al    nerve,    299, 

.^78,  387,  495. 
Glottis,  436. 


Gluteal  artery,  109,  271. 

nerve,  superior,  112,  274. 
nerves,  inferior,  112. 
Gluteus  maximus  muscle,  106. 
medius  muscle,  108. 
minimus  muscle,  108. 
;   Graafian  vesicles,  2»7. 
Gracilis  muscle,  100. 
,   Granular  laver  of  retina,  521. 
>   Great  omentum,  208. 
j   Grey  substance  of  the  cord,  483. 

of  the  corpus  striatum, 

503. 
of  the  medulla  oblong* 
ata,  514. 
Gubemaculum  testis,  193. 
Gums,  396. 

Gustatory  nerve,  368, 370. 
Gyrus  fomicatua,  499. 

Ham,  113. 
Hamstrings,  117. 
Hand,  dissection  of,  59. 
Hsemorriioidal  artery,  inferior,  171. 
middle,  269. 
superior,  216. 
nerve,  inferior,  172. 
Head,  dissection  of,  292. 
Heart,  433. 

cavities  of,  436. 
great  vessels  of^  436. 
Helix,  348. 
Hepatic  artery,  217. 
ducts,  252. 
plexus,  252. 
veins,  251. 
Hernia,  crural  or  femoral,  86. 
i  inguinal,  195. 

'  umbilical,  186. 

I  varieties  of.  198. 

,   Hesselbach's  triangle,  205. 
j   Hip  joint,  119. 
I   EUppocampus,  major,  505. 
minor,  504. 
'   Hollow  before  elbow,  27. 
'   Humero-cubital  articulation,  73. 
'   Hunter's  canal,  99. 
i   Hyaloid  membrane,  520. 
I   Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  284. 

Hymenj286. 
I   Hyo-eniglottidean  ligament,  416. 
i  glossus  muscle,  372. 

I  glossal  membrane,  408. 

Hypochondriac  region  of  abdomen,  207. 
Hypogastric  plexus  of  nerves,  276. 

region  of  the  abdomen, 
376,  %7. 

I   Hypoglossal  nerve,  343,  372, 380,  384, 
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Ileo-coDcal  valve,  246. 
colic  artery,  215. 
valve,  245. 
Ileum  intestine,  connectiona  of,  207. 

structure  of,  244. 
niac  artery,  common,  229. 
external,  230. 
internal,  269. 
fascia,  233. 

rc^on  of  the  abdomen,  207. 

vein,  common,  230. 

external,  230. 

internal,  272. 

Iliacus  muscle,  101,  234. 

Ilio-feraoral  lij^ament,  120, 

hypogastric  nerve,  189,  235. 
inguinal  nerve,  189,  235. 
lumbar  artery,  271. 

ligament,  288. 
Incisor  branch  of  nerve,  369. 
Incus,  407. 
Indicator  muscle,  54. 
Infantile  hernia,  199. 
Inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
504. 
maxillar}'  nerve,  303,  366. 
Infra-orbital  artery,  398. 
nerve,  356. 
vein,  398. 
Infra-trochlear  nerve,  320. 
Infra-scapular  artery,  34. 
Infra-spinatus  muscle,  31. 
Infundibulum  of  the  brain,  491. 
of  the  heart,  438. 
Inguinal  canal,  195. 

glands,  86, 189. 
hernia,  195. 

region  of  the  abdomen,  207. 
Innominate  artery,  446. 

veins,  447,  449. 
Interarticular   cartilage   of  the  jaw, 
362. 
of  the  knee, 

153. 
sacro  -  iliac, 

288. 
stemo-claW- 
cular,  327. 
of  symphysis 
pubis,  289. 
of  the  wrist, 
78. 
Interclavicular  ligament,  326. 
Intercolumnar  fascia,  191. 
Intercostal  arteries,  anterior  branches, 
338. 
posteriorbranches, 
457. 
arterj^  superior,  340. 


Intercostal  muscle,  external,  423. 

internal,  428,  459. 
nerves,  458. 

cutaneous,  anterior 
9,  194. 

Literal,  11. 
veins,  459. 
Intercosto-humeral  nerve,  11. 
Interior  of  pharynx,  391. 
Intermuscular  septa  of  the  arm.  22. 

of  the  thigh,  95. 
Internal  cutaneous  nerve  of  arm,  20, 37. 
of  thigh,  95. 
saphenous  vein,  87, 141. 

nerve,  95, 100, 141. 
Interosseous  arteries  of  the  foot,  147. 
of  the  hand,  67. 
artery,  anterior,  46. 
posterior,  54. 
ligament  of  the  arm,  75. 
of  the  leg,  166. 
muscles   of  the  foot,  149, 
150. 
of  the  hand,  67, 
68. 
nerve,  anterior,  46. 
posterior,  65. 
Interspinal  muscles,  479. 
Intertransverse  muscles.  383,  479. 
Intervalvular  space,  441. 
Intervertebral  substance,  419. 
Intestine,  large,  207,  244. 
small,  207,  240. 
Intestinal  arteries,  215. 

canal,  divisions,  208. 
structure,  240. 
Intra-spinal  arteries,  482. 

veins,  479,  482. 
Intumescentia  gangliofomus,  407. 
Iris,  517. 

Ischio-rectal  fossa,  170. 
Island  of  Reil,  493. 
Isthmus  faucium,  391. 

of  the  thyroid  body,  450. 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum, 
507,  512. 
ad  infundibulum,  507. 

Jacob's  membrane,  521. 
Jacobson*s  nerve,  388. 
Jejunum,  connections  of,  207. 

structure,  2^14. 
Joint,  ankle,  167. 

elbow,  73. 

hip,  119. 

knee,  151. 

lower  jaw,  362. 

shoulder,  71. 

wrist,  75. 
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Jugular  ganglion,  387. 

vein,  anterior,  328. 
external,  307. 
internal,  335,  379,  386. 

Kidney,  253. 

connections  of,  232. 

Btructure,  253. 

vessels  of,  227. 
Knee  of  the  corpus  callosum,  501. 
joint,  151. 

Labia  pudendi  externa,  168. 

interna,  168. 

Labial  artery,  inferior,  353. 

glands,  397. 
Lachrymal  arterv,  317,  320. 
canals,  347. 
ducts.  318. 
gland,  317. 
nerve,  317. 
point,  347. 
sac,  347. 
Lacteals,  216. 

Lacunas  of  the  urethra,  282. 
T^mina  cinerea,  490. 
Large  intestine,  connections,  207. 

structure  and  form  of, 
244. 
Laryngeal  arteries,  334,  338,  414. 

nerve,  external,  341,  415. 
inferior,    341,    415, 

441. 
superior,    341,    380, 
387,  415. 
pouch,  439. 
Larynx,  410. 

aperture  of,  391,  410. 
curtilages  of,  416. 
interior  of,  413. 
muscles,  411. 
nerves,  415. 
ventricle,  413. 
vcFsels,  414. 
Lateral  column  of  the  medulla,  494. 
of  the  cord,  482. 
sinus,  301. 
ventricles,  502. 
Latissimus  dorsi,  19,  469. 
Laxator  tympani,  408. 
Leg,  dissection  of  the  back,  122. 
fi-ont,  140. 
Lens  of  the  eye,  519. 
liCnticulnr  ganglion,  320. 
Levator  anj^uli  oris,  351. 

scapulir,  470. 
aui,  170,184,  273. 
itIsuiiiuUc  thyroide.T,  450. 
labii  puperiolis,  351. 


i   Levator  labii  superioris  alteque  nasi, 
,  350. 

menti,  352. 
I  palati,  393. 

I  palpebral  superioris,  318. 

Levatores  costarum,  479. 
I    Lieberkuhn*s  follicles,  243. 
'    Ligament  of  the  lung,  429. 
I   Ligaments  of  the  bladder,  258,  26  L 
of  the  larynx,  413,  415. 
of  the  liver,  212,  249. 
of  the  ovary,  287. 
of  the  uterusy  268,  287. 
Ligament,  aeromio-clavicular,  69. 
alar  of  the  knee,  lo3. 
annular,  anterior  of  ankle, 
141. 
external  of  ankle, 

14L 
internal  of  ankle, 

131. 
anterior  of  wrist, 

62. 
posterior  of  wrist, 
57. 
anterior,  of  ankle,  157. 

of  elbow  joint,  73. 
of  knee  joint,  151. 
of  wrist  joint,  76. 
atlanto-axial,  anterior,  422. 
po8terior,423. 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  loS. 
cuboid^  169. 
scanhoid,  160. 
capsular  of  the  hip,  120. 
of  the  law,  362. 
of  the  knee,  153. 
of  the  shoulder,  72. 
of  the  thumb,  77. 
carpal,  77. 

carpo-metacarpal,  77. 
chondro-stemalj  466. 
common,  anterior  of   ver- 
tebra?, 418. 
rterior,  419, 

coiuco-ari-omial,  70. 
clavicular,  70. 
humeral,  72. 
costo-clavicular,  327. 
transverse,  465. 
vertebral,  464. 
cotvloid,  122. 


crico-thjToid-  416. 
tracheal  J  416. 
crucial,  anterior,  163. 
posterior,  154. 
cruciform,  423. 
deltoid,  157. 
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Ligament,  dorsal  of  the  carpus,  77. 
of  Gimbemat,  88, 191. 

flenoid,  72. 
yo-epiglottidean,  416. 
ilio-femoral,  120. 
lumbar,  288. 
interarticular,  of  the  cla- 
vicle,   327. 
of    the   hip, 

122. 
of  the  jaw, 

363. 
of  the  knee, 

153. 
of  the  pubee, 

290. 
of  the  ribs, 

465. 
of  the  wrist, 
78. 
interclavicular,  326. 
interosseous  of  arm,  75. 
of  leg,  156. 
of    astragalus 
andos(^ciB, 
158. 
of  carpus,  77. 
of  metatarsal 
bones,  160. 
interspinous,  420. 
intertransverse,  420. 
intervertebral,  419. 
lateral,  of  the  ankle,  167. 
of  the  carpus,  77. 
of  the  elbow,  74. 
of  the  knee,  151. 
of  the  wrist,  75. 
external  of  the  jaw, 

362. 
internal  ditto.  362. 
phalangeal  of  the 
hand,  78. 
long  plantar,  159. 
lumbo-sacraL  288. 
metacarpal,  67,  77. 
metacaxpo-phalangeal,  78. 
metatarsal,  160. 
mucous,  153. 
obturator,  289. 
ocdpito-atlantaL  421. 

axial,  423. 
odontoid,  424. 
orbicular  of  the  radius,  75. 
palpebral,  358. 
of  the  patella,  151. 
phalangeal,  79. 
of  Poupart,  89, 190. 
posterior  of  ankle,  157. 
of  elbow,  73. 


Ligament,  posterior  of  knee,  151. 
of  wrist,  75. 
pterygo-maxillary,  364. 
pubic.  288. 
rhomooid,  224. 
round  of  the  hip,  122. 

of   the  radius,  and 
ulna,  75. 
sacro-coccygeaL  289. 
Uiac,  288. 
sciatic,  289. 
vertebral,  288. 
of  the  scapula.  69. 
sterno-clavicular,  326. 
stylo-hyoicL  376,  379. 
maxillary,  375. 
sub-pubic,  290. 
supra-spinous,  420. 
suspensory  of  penis,  201. 
of  fiver,  212. 
tarso-metatarsal,  160. 
thyro-arytsnoid,  413. 
epi^lottidean,  416. 
hyoid,  415. 
tibio-fibular,  156. 

tarsal,  157. 

transverse  of  the  atlas,  423. 

of  the  hip,  122. 

of  the  knee,  164. 

of    metacajpus, 

67. 
of    metatarsus, 

148. 
of  scapula,  71. 
trapezoid,  70. 

triangular  of  the  abdomen, 
191,  196. 
of  the  urethra, 
175, 184. 
of  Winslow,  151. 
Ligamentum  arcuatum,  224^ 

denticulatum,  481. 
latum  pulmonis,  429. 
longum  plante,  159. 
mucoeum,  153. 
nucha,  469. 
patelliB,  151. 
subflavum,  420. 
teres,  122. 
Linea  alba^  186, 190. 

semilunaris,  202. 
LinesB  transversse,  186,  202. 
Lingual  artery,  334,  373. 
gknds,  436. 
nerve,  368,  370. 
vein,  375. 
LinguaUs  muscles,  409. 
Lips,  397. 
Lithotomy,  parts  cut,  170,  175. 
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lirer,  248. 

connections  of,  206. 
ligamento,  212,  249. 
structure,  251. 
resiels,  217. 
Lobet  of  the  cerebellum,  609. 

of  the  cerebrum,  489,  496. 
Lobules  of  the  liver,  260. 
of  the  testis,  284. 
Lobulus  auris,  349. 

caudatus,  250. 
guadratuR,  250. 
Spigelii,  250. 
Locus  niger,  496. 

perforatus  anticus,  493. 
posticus,  492. 
Longissimus  dorsi,  472. 
Longitudinal  fissure  of  the  brain,  490, 
496. 
fissure  of  the  liver,  250. 
sinus,  inferior,  301. 

superior,  298, 301. 
Longns  colli  muscle,  382. 
Lumbar  aponeurosis,  195,  471. 
arteries,  229,  479. 
ganglia,  237. 
glands,  237. 

nerves,  anterior  branches,  235. 
posterior       branches, 
478. 
plexus,  236. 

re^on  of  the  abdomen,  207. 
veins,  229. 
Lnmbo-sacral  ligament,  288. 

ntrve,  237,  274. 
Lnmbrieales  of  the  foot,  137. 
of  the  hand,  63. 
Lungs,  connections,  433. 
roots  of,  432. 
structure,  462. 
vessels  and  nerves,  432. 
Lymphatic  duct,  335,  453. 

right,  335. 
Lyra,  505. 

Malleolar  arteries,  145. 
Malleolus  intemus,  parts  behind,  130. 
MaUeus,  407. 

Malpighian  corpuscles,  of  kidney,  254. 
of  spleen,  248. 
Mamillce  of  the  kidney,  253. 
Mamma,  5,  7. 
Mammary  artery,  internal,  337. 

gland,  7. 
Masseter  muscle,  359. 
Masseteric  artery,  361,  366. 

nerve,  366. 
MaxiUary  artery,  internal,  333,  364, 
404. 


Maxillor}'  nerve,  inferior,  303,  366. 
superior,  303,  356, 
398. 
vein,  internal,  366,  405. 
Meatus  auditorius  extemua,  342. 

urinarius,  166,  282. 
Meatuses  of  the  nose,  400. 
Meckel's  ganglion,  403. 
Median  btUilic  vein,  21. 
cephalic  vein,  21. 
nerve,  26,  46,  63. 
vein,  20,  37. 
Mediastina  of  thorax,  429,  461. 
Mediastinal  arteries,  338,  467. 
Mediastinum  testis,  283. 
Medulla  oblongata,  494. 
structure  of,  514. 
spinalis,  482. 
Medullary  layer  of  the  retina,  521. 
substance  of  the  lodner, 

263. 
velimi,  anterior,  611. 
posterior,  512. 
Meibomian  follicles,  358. 
Membrana  fusca,  517. 

pigment!,  521. 
sacdformis,  78. 
tympani,  406. 
Membrane  hyaloid,  508. 
Jacob's,  609. 
Membranes  of  the  brain,  299,  485. 

of  the  spine,  480. 
Membranous  urethra,  263,  281. 
Meningeal  artery,  anterior,  306. 

middle,  306,  365. 
posterior,  306,  389. 
small,  306,  366. 
Mental  nerve,  358,  361. 
Mesenteric  artery,  inferior,  216,  229. 
superior,  213,  227. 
glands,  216. 
plexus  inferior,  216. 
superior,  213. 
vein,  inferior,  216. 
superior,  216. 
Mesentery,  208,  213. 
Meso-ciDcum,  211. 

colon,  left,  211. 
right,  211. 
transverse,  208. 
rectum,  208. 
Metacarpal  artery,  56. 
Metatarsal  artery,  147. 
Mitral  valve,  441. 
Mens  Venerisj  168. 
Motor      oculi     nerve,      304,      322. 

493. 
MuooQs  ligament,  153. 
MxUtifidus  spinas  muscle,  479. 
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MuBCuli  papillares,  438. 

pectinati,  436,  440. 
Muscolo-phrenic  artery,  338. 

cutaneous  nerve,  141, 148. 

of  the  ann, 
26,38. 
spiral  nerve,  27,  36. 
Muac :  abductor  digit!  minimi,  64. 
digiti  minimi  pedis, 
135. 

indicis.  68. 
oculi,  322. 
poUicis,  66. 
polliciB  pedis,  134. 
accelerator  urinee,  174. 
accessorius  pedis,  137. 

ad  sacro-lumba- 
lem,  472. 
adductor  brevis,  101. 
longus,  100. 
magnus,  104. 
oculi,  322. 
pollicis  manCls,  66. 
pedis,  138. 
anconeus,  52. 
arytsenoideus.  411. 
aryto^no-epiglottideuB,  412. 
attollens  aurem,  293. 
oculum,  317. 
attrahens  aurem,  293. 
azygos  uvulsB,  393. 
biceps  femoris,  117, 

flexor  cubiti,  22,  72, 
biventer  cervlcis,  474. 
brachialis  anticus,  23. 
buccinator,  363. 
bulbo-cavemosus,  182. 
cervicalis  ascendens,  472, 
ciliaris,  518. 

drcumflexus  palati,  377,  393. 
cocoygeus,  27o. 
complezus,  473. 

naris,  350. 
urethrw,  177. 
constrictor  inferior,  389. 

isthmi  faucium, 

395. 
medius,  389. 
superior,  377,  390. 
urethree,  177. 
vaginie,  165. 
coraco-brachialis,  22. 
corrugator  supercilii,  349. 
cremastericus^  192. 
crico-aryta'noideus  lateralis, 
412. 
posticus, 
411. 
thyroideus,  411. 


Muse :  crureus,  95. 
deltoides,  30. 
depressor  angruli  oris,  352, 

labii  inferioris,  352. 
alfc  nasi,  350. 
diaphnigma,  223, 461. 
digastricus,  330. 
erector  clitoridis,  183. 
penis,  174. 
spines.  472. 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier, 
50. 

extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  52. 
digiti  minimi,  52. 
digitorum  brevis  pe- 
dis, 144, 
digitorum  commimis, 

digitorum  longus  pe- 
dis, 144. 

indicis,  54. 

ossis  metacarpi  pol- 
UcU,  53. 

pollicis  proprius,  143. 

primi  intemodii  pol- 
Ucis,  53. 

quadriceps  femoris, 

97. 
secundi  intemodii 
pollicis,  54. 
flexor  accessorius,  137.^ 

brevis  digiti  minimi,  64, 
minimi  pe- 
dis, 139. 
carpi  radialis,  39. 
ulnaris,  40. 
digitorum  brevis  pedis, 
133. 
longus  pedis, 

125,  137. 
profundus, 

44,63. 
sublimis,  43, 
53. 
pollicis  brevis,  65, 

pedis,  138. 
longus,  43,  64. 
pedis,  127, 
138. 
gastrocnemius,  123. 
gemellus  inferior,  108. 
superior,  108. 
genio-hyo-glossus,  375. 

hyoideus,  375. 
gluteus  maximus,  106. 
medius,  108. 
minimus,  108. 
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Muse :  mcilis,  100. 

hyo-gloesufi,  372. 
iliacus,  101,  234. 
indicator,  54. 
infra-spinatus,  31. 
intercostalefl  extend,  428. 

intemi,  428,  469. 
interoesei  maniis  doraalee,  68. 
palmares,  67. 
pedis  doreales,  149. 
plantarefl,  150. 
interspinales,  479. 
intertransvergales,  383.  479. 
latissimus  dorsi^  19,  469. 
laxator  tympani,  408. 
levator  anguli  oris,  351. 

scapula?,  480. 
ani,  170, 184.  273. 
glandultc     tnyroideo', 

450. 
labii  superioris,  351. 

ala>que  nasi,  350. 
menti,  352. 
palati,  393. 
palpebral,  318. 
Icvatores  costarum,  479. 
linguales,  409. 
longissimus  dorsi,  472. 
long  us  colli,  382. 
lumbricalcs  manClB  63. 
pedis,  137. 
masseter,  359. 
multifidus  spinic,  479. 
mylo-hyoideus,  370. 
obliquus  abdominis  extemus, 
189, 190. 
intemus. 
192. 
capitis  inferior,  474. 
sui>erior,  474. 
oculi  inferior,  323. 
superior,  318. 
obturator  extemus,  104, 109. 
intemus,  108,  273. 
occipito-frontalis,  293. 
omo-hyoideus,  33,  310,  330. 
opponens  di^ti  minimi,  64. 

pollicis,  65. 
orbicularis  oris,  350. 

palpebrarum,  349. 
palato-glossus,  395. 

imaryn^eus.  395. 
palmaris  brevis,  60. 
longus,  40. 
pectineus,  101. 
pcttoralis  major,  9. 
minor,  13. 
pcroneus  brevis,  148. 
longuB,  147. 


Muse :  peroneus  tertius,  143. 
plantaris,  123. 

platysma  myoides,  307,    324, 
1  352. 

I  popliteus,  125. 

I  pronator  quadratus,  45. 

I  radii  teres,  39. 

psoas  magnus,  101,  234. 
]  par\'us,  234. 

pyterygoideus  extemus,  361. 

intemus,  363. 

I  pyramidalis  abdominis,  202. 

nasi.  349. 
I  pjTiformis,  108,  276. 

I  quadratus  femoris,  109. 

lumborum,  234. 
quadriceps  extensor  cnuis,  97- 
rectus  abdominis,  202. 

capitis   auticus   major, 
382. 
minor,  382. 
lateralis  380,  382. 
posticus  major,  474. 
minor,  474, 
femoris,  97. 
oculi  extemus,  322. 
inferior,  322. 
intemus,  322. 
superior,  318. 
retrahens  aurem,  293. 
rhomboideus  major,  470. 
minor,  470. 
risorius  Santorini,  ^52. 
sacro-lumbalis,  472. 
sartorius,  96. 
scalenus  anticu8,381. 
medius,  381. 
posticus,  381. 
semi-membranosus,  117. 
spinalis  colli.  478. 
dorsi,  478. 
tendiuosuB,  117. 
serratus  magnus,  18. 

posticus  inferior,  471. 
superior,  471. 
soleus,  124. 

sphincter  ani  extemus,  169. 
intemus,  169. 
Taginse,  182. 
spinalis  dorsi,  4712. 
splenius  capitis,  471. 

colli,  471. 
stapedius,  408. 

stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  324. 
hyoideus,  328. 
thyroideus,  328. 
stylo- glossus,  373. 
iivoideua,  330. 
pharyngeus,  373, 378, 391 . 
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Huflc :  subanconeus,  73. 
8ubclaTiu8, 13. 
subcrureus,  153. 
subscapularuy  33. 
supinator  radii  brevis,  63. 
longuB,  60. 
Bupra-spinatus,  30. 
temporalis,  297,  361. 
tensor  palati,  377,  393. 
tarsi,  369. 
tympani,  408. 
vag:in»  femoris,  96. 
teres  major,  19,  32. 

minor,  31. 
thyro-arjrtienoideus,  412. 
epiglottideus,  412. 
hyoideus,  329. 
tibialis  anticus,  142. 
posticus,  126. 
trachelo-mastoidcusj  473. 
transversalis  abdominis,  194. 

cer\'icis,  472. 
transTcrsus  lingucc,  409. 
pedis,  139. 
perinsi,  174,  183. 
profundus, 
177,185. 
trapezius,  468. 
triangularis  stemi,  428. 
triwpB  extensor  cubiti,  34. 
vastus,  externus,  98. 
interaus,  98. 
zygomaticus  major,  351. 
minor,  352. 
Mylo-hyoid  arter>-,  36.3. 
muscle,  370. 
nerve,  369. 

Nares,  posterior,  391. 
I^asal  artery,  322. 

lateral,  354. 
cartilages,  359,  399. 
duct,  402. 
fossa?,  399. 
nerve,  320,  316,  402. 
l(aBO*palatine  artery,  406. 
nerve,  404. 
Xeck,  anterior  triangle  of,  325. 
posterior,  308. 
gide  of,  324. 
deep  dissection  of^  376. 
Nerve  of  Wripberg,  20. 

levator  anguli  scapula),  315, 

345. 
obturator  intemus,  112,  273. 


pcctineus,  100. 
pyriforniis,  273. 


py 

quadratus  fcmons  11",  274. 
niomboid  mupcUs,  Mo. 


Nerve  of  serratus  magnus,  17|  316. 
subclavius^  '6l5. 
tensor  vagina)  femoris,  112. 
teres  minor,  32. 
thyro-bvoideus,  343. 
Nerv:  abducens,'304,  322,  494. 

accessorius     obturator!!,     103, 

236. 
acromialcs  cutanei^  308. 
articulares  poplitei,  1 16. 
articularis  poplitei  obturatorius, 

116. 
auditorius,  299,  496. 
tturicularis  magnus,  296,  307. 
pneumo  -  gastricus, 

386. 
posterior,  206,  356. 
auriculo-temporalis,  294,    358, 

369. 
buccaies,  356,  368. 
cardiacus  inferior,  459. 

medius,  346,  384. 
superior,  344,  384. 
cardiac!  pneumo-gastrici,  341, 

455. 
•-ervicales  descendentes,  308. 

rami  anteriores,  307, 
345. 
posteriores,  478. 
i^rvicalis      superficialis,     307, 

324. 
cervico-facialis,  366. 
(•horda-tjmpani,  369,  407. 
<-iliare8    gangli!    ophthnlmici, 
320. 
nasalis,  320. 
circimiflexus,  17,  32. 
rlaviculares  cutanei,  308. 
coccygealis,  276,  479r 
lommunicanfl  fibularis,  115, 
122. 
tibialis,  115,  122, 

141. 
Doni,  345. 
corporis  bulbosi,  174. 
crural!-,  94,  99,  235. 
cutanei,  abdominis  anteriores, 
187, 194. 
laterale^, 
187,194. 
•  utaneuH    externus   brachialis, 
26,  38. 
lumbalis, 
91,  235. 
musculo  - 
spiralis, 
22,;f4. 
intemus     brnchialis, 
UKijor,  20,  37. 
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Nerv:  cutaneus  internus  brachialis, 
minor,  20. 
femoriH,  95. 
musculo  - 
Bpiralit(,20. 
mediuB  femoris,  91. 
musculo  -  cutaneuB, 

26,  38. 
palmaria,  37,  47. 
plantaris,  130. 
dorsales  mantks,  48. 
dentales  posteriores,  398. 
dentalis,  anterior,  398. 
inferior,  369. 
descendens  noni,  328,  343. 
digastricus,  366. 
digitales,  mediana,  63. 
plontares,  136. 
rndiales,  49. 
ulnai-es,  42,  69. 
dorsales  rami  anteriores,  458. 
pofeteriore!*,  478. 
dorsaUs  clitoridis,  185. 
penis,  180,  201. 
ulnaris,  49. 
facialis,  299,  355,  495. 
frontalis,  317. 
genito-crui-alis,  91,  23»5. 
glosso-pharyngeus,    299,    376, 

378,  387,  495. 
glutei  inferiores,  112. 
gluteus  superior,  112,  274. 
gustatorius.  368.  370. 
hsemorrhoidalis  inferior,  172. 
hypoglossus,  343,  372,  380, 384, 

495. 
ilio-hypogastricus,  189,  235. 
inguinalis,  90, 189,  235. 
incisorius,  369. 

infra-maxillares  nervi  facialis, 
324.  356. 
orbitales    nervi    facialis, 

356. 
orbitalis,  356. 
trochlearia,  320. 
intertostales,  458. 
inteix'oato-cutanei  anteriores,  9, 
194. 
laterales,  11. 
humeralis,  II. 
interosseus  anticus,  46. 
posticus,  55. 
iscliiadicus  major,  112, 118, 274. 

minor,  112,  274. 
lachrymalis,  317. 
laryngeus  extemus,  341,  415. 
inferior,  341, 415, 455. 
superior,    341,    380, 
387,  415. 


Nerv:  lingualis,  368,  370. 

lumbales,  rami  anteriores,  235. 
posteriores,  478. 
lumbo-sacralis,  237,  273. 
malares  nerri  facialis,  356. 
malaria,  356. 
massetericus,  361, 
maxillaris  inferior,  303,  366. 

superior,    303,   366, 
398 
medianus,  26,  46,  63. 
mentalis,  358,  369. 
molles,  384. 

motor  oculi.  304,  322,  493. 
musculo-cutaneus  brachii,  26, 
38. 
cruris,    141, 
148. 
spiralis,  27,  36. 
mvlo-hyoideus,  369. 
nasalis,  320,  356,  402. 

maxillaris,  464. 
naso-palatiuu^  404. 
obturatorius,  103,  235. 

aocessorius,     104, 
236. 
occipitalis  major,  296,  477. 
minor,  296,  308. 
(jcsophageales,  465. 
olfttctonus,  2^8,  402,  492. 
ophthalmicus,  303,  356. 
opticus,  298,  322,  492. 
orbitalis,  323,  368,  398. 
palatinus  magnus,  404. 
medius,  404. 
minor,  404. 
palmaris  cutaneus.  37,  47. 

Buperficialis,  62,  63. 
ulnans  profundus,  66. 
patellaris,  96,  100. 
perforans  Casserii,  26,  38. 
{>erinieale8  superficiales,  173, 

182. 
pcrouealis,  116,  148. 
petroius   superficlalis  magnus, 
306,404. 
parvus, 
405. 
pharj-ngei,  384,  388,  388. 
pliar)Tigeus  (8th),  386. 
phrenicus,  346,  431. 
plantaris  extemus,  136. 

profundus, 
140. 
internus,  136. 
pneumo-gastricus,  341,  379, 

386,  454,  496. 
poplitcus  extemus,  115, 148. 
internus,  115. 
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Nerr :  pordo  dura,  299,  355,  496. 
moms,  299,  495. 
pterygoidei,  366. 
pterygo-palatinus,  404. 
pudendus  inferior,  112,  173, 

182. 
pudicus   intemus,    113,  179, 

185,  273. 
pulmonares  posteriores,  455. 
radialis,  48. 

respiratoriusextemuB,  17}  315. 

sacralet,  rami  anteriores,  274. 

po«teriore8,478. 

saphenus  extemus,  115,  122, 

141. 

intemus,  95,  100, 141. 
sciaticuflmagnua,  112, 118, 274. 

parvuB,  112,  274. 
spheno-palatini,  398. 
spinalis  accessorius,  301,  345, 

380,  385,  495. 
splanchnicuB  major,  237,  459. 
minor,  237,  459. 
minimus,     237, 
459. 
ptylo-hyoideus,  356. 
soDcutaneus  malse,  358. 
Ruboccipitalis,  380,  477* 
Rubscapulares,  17,  33. 
supra-maxillares  nenri  facialis, 
356. 
orbitalis,  294,  317,  356. 
scapularis,  33,  315. 
trochlearis,    294,    317, 
356. 
sympathetious  abdominis,  237. 
cervicis,  343, 
380,384. 
pelvis,  276. 
thoracis,  458. 
temporalis  nenri  facialis,  295, 
356. 
profundi,  366. 
temporo-facialis,  356. 

orbitalis,  294,323, 358. 
thoracici  anteriores,  17. 
laterales,  10. 
thoracicus  posterior,  17,  315. 
tibialis  anterior,  141,  147. 

posterior,  130. 
trochlearis,  304,  316,  493. 
tympanicus,  388. 
ulnaris,  27,  47,  62,  66. 
uterini,  286. 
Vidianus,  404. 
Ninth  nerre,  343,  372,  380,  384,  495. 
Nodule,  511. 

Nose,  cartilages,  359,  399. 
cavity  of,  398. 


Nose,  meatus  of,  400. 
nerves  of,  428. 
septum  of,  399. 
Nuck,  canal  of;  286. 
Nuclei  of  medulla  oblongata,  513. 
Nutritious  artery  of  femur,  102. 

of  fibula,  129. 

of  humerus,  25. 

of  tibia,  130. 
Nymphae,  168. 

Obliquus  abdominis  extemus,  189, 
190. 

intemus,  192. 
capitis  inferior  muscle,  474. 
superior  muscle,  474, 
oculi  inferior,  323. 
superior,  318. 
Obturator  artery,  90,  258,  270. 
fascia,  260. 
ligament,  289. 
muscle,  external,  104, 109. 
internal,  108,  273. 
nerve,  103,  235. 
Occipital  artery,  297,  334,  474. 
lobe  of  brain,  499,  500. 
nerve,  296,  477. 
sinus,  301. 
Occipito-atlantal  ligaments,  421. 
axial  ligament,  423. 
frontalis  muscle,  293. 
Odontoid  ligaments,  424. 
(Esophagus,  connections  of,  451. 

structure,  451. 
(Esophageal  arteries,  457. 
nerves,  455. 

opening  of  diaphragm, 
225. 
Olfactory  bulb.  492. 

nerve,  297,  402, 492. 
peduncle,  492. 
region,  401. 
Olivary  body.  494. 

fasciculus,  509. 
Omentum,  great,  208. 
small,  208. 
spleni<^,  212. 
Omo-hyoid  muscle,  32,  310,  330. 
Openings  in  diaphragm,  225. 
Ophthalmic  artery,  320. 

ganglion,  320. 
nerve,  303,  356. 
vein,  322. 
Opponens  minimi  digiti,  64.  * 

pollicis  muscle,  65. 
Optic  commissure,  490. 

nerve,  298,  322,  492. 
thalamus,  503,  507. 
tract,  493. 
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Ora  serrata.  520. 

Orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius,  75. 

Orbicularis  oris,  350. 

palpebrarum,  349. 
Orbit,  315. 

Orbital  nerve,  323,  358,  398. 
Ossioula  auditfiis,  407. 
Od  tinose,  286. 
Os  uteri,  286. 
Otic  ganglion,  376,  405. 
Outlet  of  the  pehis,  169. 
Ovary,  286. 

arteries  of,  229,  270. 

bulb  of,  287. 

Palate  hard,  396. 

soft,  391,  393. 
Palatine  arteries,  posterior,  404. 
artery,  inferior,  375. 
nerves,  404. 
Palato-glossus,  395. 

pharvngeus,  395. 
Palm  or  the'hattd,  59. 
Palmar  arch,  deep,  67. 

superficial,  61. 
fascia,  60. 

nerve  of  the  median,  62. 
of  the  ulnar,  deep,  66. 
superficial,  61. 
Pahnaris  brevis  muscle,  60. 
longus  muscle,  40. 
Palpebral,  358. 
Palpebral  arteries,  321. 

ligament,  358. 
Pancreas,  connections,  220. 
structure  of,  246. 
Pancreatic  arteries,  219. 

duct,  220,  246. 
Pancreatico-duodenal  arteries,  214, 219. 
Papilla)  of  the  tongue,  408. 
Parallel  fissure.  498. 
Parietal  lobe,  498. 

lobule,  498. 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  498. 
Parotid  gland,  352. 
Parts  beneath  deltoid,  30. 

stemo-mastoid,  327. 
gluteus  maximus,  107. 
behind  inner  malleolus,  130. 

triangular  ligament,  177. 
passing  through  superior  aper- 
ture of  thorax,  460. 
Patellar  nerve,  96,  100. 

plexus.  96. 
PectineuB  muscle,  101. 
Pectoralis  major  muscle,  9. 
minor  muscle,  13. 
Peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  inferior, 
511. 


Peduncle  of  the  cerebeUum,  middle. 
511. 
superb. 
olO. 
of  the  cerebrum,  493. 
of  the  pineal  body,  .509. 
Pelvis,  female,  diiwectba  of,  2.57,  23o- 
male,  dissection  of,  257. 
I   Pelvic  cavit\%  258. 
I  fascia,  259. 

I  floor,  272. 

!  plexus,  276. 

I  side-view,  262,  266. 

j  viscera,  male,  277- 

I  female,  285. 

!   Penis,  201. 

I  structure  of,  282. 

I  vessels  of,  282. 

Perforating  arteries  of  the  femoral,  102, 
'  118. 

of  internal  mam* 

mary,  S3S, 
of  the  ^hn,  67. 
of  the  sole.  139. 
Perforans  Casserii  nerve,  26,  38. 
Pericardium,  4i31. 

vessels  of,  338,  457. 
Perinieum,  both  sexes.  167. 
female,  180. 
male,  172. 
Perinseal  artery,  superficial,  173,  1^. 
body,  182. 
fjascia,  deep,  175, 184. 

superficial,  172,  im. 
nerves,  superficial,  173, 182. 
Periosteum  of  the  orbit,  316. 
Peritoneum,  208. 

of  female  pelvis,  213,  258. 
of  male  pelvis,  213,  258. 
Peroneal  arterj-,  129. 

anterior,  129,  145. 
nerve,  115, 148. 
Peroneo-tibial  articulations,  156. 
Peroneus  brevis  muscle,  148. 
longus  muscle,  147. 
tertius  muscle,  143. 
Pes  accessorius.  505. 
anserinus,  356. 
hippocampi,  505. 
Petrosal  ganghon,  413. 

nerve,  large,  306,  404. 

small,  405. 
sinus,  inferior,  303. 
superior,  302. 
Peyer's  glands,  244. 
Pharynx,  383. 

fibrous  bag  of,  391. 
interior,  391. 
muscles  of;  877,  389. 
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Pharynx,  openings  of,  391. 
Pharyngeal  aspendinearfery,  377,  389. 
nerve,  380,  386. 
plexus,  388. 
Phrenic  artery,  227,  338. 
nerve,  345,  431. 
Pia  mater  of  the  brain,  486. 
of  the  cord,  481. 
Pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring,  191. 
of  the  fauces,  395. 
of  the  fornix,  503,  509. 
Pineal  body,  508. 
Pinna,  or  auricle  of  the  ear,  348. 
Pituitary  body,  492. 
Plantar  aponeurosis,  132. 

arch  of  artery,  139. 
arteries,  135,  139. 
ligament,  long.  159. 
nerve,  external,  136, 140. 
internal,  136. 
Plantaris  muscle,  123. 
Platysma  myoides  muscle,  307,  324, 

3^2. 
Pleurae,  429. 
Plexus,  aortic.  237. 

brachial,  16,  313. 
cardiac,  superficial,  435. 

deep,  449. 
carotid,  305. 
cavernous,  305. 
cervical,  345. 

superficial,  307. 
choroides  cerebelli,  512. 

cerebri,  503,  506. 
gulie,  455. 
hypogastric,  576. 
lumbar,  236. 

mesenteric,  inferior,  216. 
superior,  213. 
oesophageal,  455. 
patellar,  96. 
pelvic,  276. 
pharyngeal,  388. 
pulm*onar\%  posterior,  455. 
sacral,  273. 
solar,  237. 
Plica  semilunaris,  348. 
Pneumo-gastric  nerve,  341,  379,  386, 

454,  495. 
Pomum  Adami,  324,  416. 
Pons  Varolii,  493. 

structure  of,  495. 
Popliteal  artery,  116. 
fascia,  113. 
glands,  117' 
nerve,  external,  115,  148. 

internal,  115. 
space,  113. 
vein,  117. 


Popliteus  muscle,  125. 
Portio  dura,  299,  ?i56,  495. 

mollis,  299,  495. 
Poms  opticus,  515. 
Posterior  chamber  of  eye.  517. 
commissure,  507. 
elastic  layer  of  cornea,  516. 
ligament  of  knee,  151. 
medullary  velum,  512. 
pyramid,  513. 

triangle  of  the  neck,306,  308. 
Pouch,  laryngeal,  413. 
Poupart's  ligament,  89,  190. 
Prepuce,  201. 
Prevertebral  region,  381 . 
Princeps  cervicis  artery,  474. 
pollicis  artery,  67. 

of   the  foot, 
140. 
Processus  cochleariformis,  408. 

a   cerebello   ad    medullam, 
511. 
adpontem,511. 
ad  testes,  510. 
vermiformes,  510.  611. 
Profunda  artery,  inferior,  26. 
of  the  neck,  340,  477. 
of  the  thigh,  94,  101. 
superior,  25,  37. 
Promontory,  407. 
Pronator  qiiadratus  muscle,  45. 
radii  teres  muscle,  39. 
Prostate  gland,  connections,  266. 

structure,  279. 
Prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  280. 

sinuses,  280. 
Psoas  magnus  muscle,  101,  234. 

parvus  muscle,  234. 
Pterygoid  arteries,  366. 
nerves,  366. 
Pterygoideus,  extemus  muscle,  361. 
intemus  muscle,  363. 
Pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  364. 
region,  359. 
palatine  artery,  405. 
nerve,  404. 
Pubic  symphpis,  289. 
Pudendum,  168. 
Pudendal   inferior   nerve,    112,  173, 

182. 
Pudic  arteries,  external,  86,  94.  189. 
artery,  internal,  112,  178,  185, 

271. 
nerve,  internal,  11 3,1 79,185,274. 
Pulmonary  artery,  439, 444. 
nerves,  455. 
veins,  432,  444. 
Puncta  lachr^alia,  347. 
Pyloric  arteues,  217. 
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Pylorus,  240. 
Pyramid,  anterior,  494. 

of  the  cerebellum,  511. 

of  the  tympanum,  407. 

posterior,  ol3. 
Pyramidal  masses  of  kidney,  2o3. 
Pyramidalis  abdominis  muscle,  202. 

nasi  mu8clej349. 
Pmformis  muscle,  108,  276. 

Quadratus  femoris  muscle,  109. 

lumborum  muscle,  234. 
Quadriceps  extensor  cruris,  97. 

Radial  artery,  40,  56. 
nerve,  48. 
vein,  20,  37. 
Radialis  indicis  artery,  67. 
Radio-carpal  articulation,  75. 
iiliiar  articulations,  75. 
Ranine  artery,  374. 
Raph^  of  the  corpus  callosum,  501. 

of  the  pennieum.  168. 
Receptaculum  ch:^li,  238,  453. 
Recto- vesical  fascia,  261. 

pouch,  208,  258. 
Rectum,  connections  of,  264,  266. 

structure,  277,  285. 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  202. 

capitis  anticus  major,  382. 
minor,  382. 
lateralis,  380,  382. 
posticus  major,  474. 
minor,  474. 
femoris,  97. 
oculi  extemus,  322. 
inferior,  322. 
intemus,  322. 
superior,  318. 
Recurrent  interosseous  artery,  55. 
radial,  42. 
tibial,  145. 
ulnar,  anterior,  45. 
posterior,  45. 
nerve   of    pneumo-gastric, 

341,  415,  455. 
nerve  of  the  peroneal,  148. 
Removal  of  the  brain,  296. 
Renal  artery.  227, 253. 

vein,  227,  256. 
Respiratory  nerve,  external,  17,  315. 
Restiform  body,  494. 
Rete  testis,  284. 
Retina,  520. 
Retrahens  aurem^  293. 
Rhomboideus  major  muscle,  470. 

minor,  470. 
Rima  of  the  jerlottis,  414. 
Ring,  abdommal,  external,  191. 


Kng,  abdominal,  internal,  195. 
I  femoral,  88. 

I  Risorius  Santorini  muscle,  352. 
;   Root  of  the  lung,  432. 

Round  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  122. 
of  the  liver,  212. 
I  oftheuteru8,191,287. 

Rugic  of  the  bladder,  280. 
I  of  the  stomach,  239. 

of  the  vagina,  285. 

I   Sacculus  Iar3mgi8,  413. 
I   Sacral  artery,  lateral,  271. 
middle,  229. 
I  ganglia,  276. 

nerves,  anterior  branches,  274. 
posterior  branches,  467. 
'  plexus,  274. 

Sacro-coccygeal  articulation,  289. 
iliac  articulation,  288. 
vertebral  articulation,  288. 
lumbalis  muscle,  472. 
sciatic  ligament,  large,  289. 
small,  289. 
Saphenous  opening,  87. 

nerve,  external,   115,  122, 
141. 
mtcmal,95,100,l41. 
I  vein,  external,  122. 

internal,  87,  141. 
,   Sartorius  muscle,  96. 
I   Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  381. 
medius,  381. 
posticus,  381. 
Scalp,  dissection  of,  298. 
Scapula,  parts  about,  29. 
Scapular  artery,  po8terior,31 1 ,  338, 471. 
ligaments,  69. 
muscles,  30. 
Scapulo-claviculnr  articulation,  70. 

humeral  articulation,  71. 
Scarp^s  triangle,  91. 
Schneiderian  membrane,  401. 
Sciatic  artery,  109,  271. 
I  nerve,  Urge,  112,  118,  274. 

I  small,  112,  274. 

Sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  515. 
I   Second  nerve,  298,  322,  492. 
:   Section  of  ankle,  131,  161. 
I  brain,  513. 

fore-arm,  58. 
heart,  442. 
hip,  119. 
I  leg,  149. 

I  shoulder  joint,  72. 

I  spina]  cord,  480,  614. 

1  the  neck,  478. 

thigh,  104. 
I  upper  arm,  3S. 
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Section  of  wrist  joint,  69,  77. 
Semilunar  cartilages,  164. 

ganglia,  237. 

Talree  of  aorta,  442. 

of  pulmonary  artery, 

Semi-bulbs  of  vagina,  184. 
Seminal  ducts,  267. 
Seminiferous  tubes,  284. 
Semi-spinalis  colli  muscle,  478. 
dond  muscle,  478. 
membranosus     muscle, 
117. 
tendinosus  muscle,  117. 
Septum  auricularum,  437. 
crurale,  88. 

intermuscular  of  the  arm.  22. 
of  the  thigh,  96. 
lucidum,  603. 
narium,  399. 
pectiniforme,  282. 
of  the  tongue,  409. 
ventriculorum.  439. 
Serratus  magnus  muscle,  18. 
posticus  inferior,  471. 
superior,  471. 
Seyenth  nerre,  298,  494. 
Sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  87. 
of  the  fingers,  43. 
of  the  rectus,  202. 
of  the  toes,  133. 
Shoulder  joint,  71. 
Sigmoid  artery,  216. 

flexure  of  the  colon,  207. 
valve^  439, 442. 
Sinus,  basilar,  306. 
cavernous,  303. 
circular,  of  Ridley,  305. 
lateral,  301. 
longitudinal,  inferior,  303. 

superior,  298,301. 
occipital,  301. 
petrosal,  inferior,  303. 
superior,  302. 
pocularis,  280. 
prostaticus,  280. 
straight  of  the  skull,  301. 
torcular,  301. 
transverse,  306. 
of  Valsalva,  442. 
Sixth  nerve,  304,  322, 494. 
Small  intestine,  240. 
omentum,  208. 
Socia  parotidis,  362. 
Soft  commissure,  606. 
palate,  393. 

muscles  of,  393. 
Solar  plexus,  237. 
Sole  of  the  foot,  dissection  of,  131. 


Soleus  muscle,  124. 
Spermatic  artery,  227. 
cord,  201. 
foscia,  191. 
veins,  229. 
Spheno-palatine  artery,  406. 
ganglion,  403. 
nerves,  398. 
Sphincter  ani  extemus,  169. 
intemus,  169. 
vaginte,  182. 
Spigelian  lobe,  260. 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  310,  346,  380. 
385,495. 
arteries,  482,  486. 
cord,  479,  482. 

membranes  of,  479. 
structure,  482. 
nerves,  478,  483. 

roots  of,  483. 
veins,  471. 
Spinalis  dorsi  muscle,  472. 
Splanchnic  nerve,  laive,  237, 469. 
sm^,  237,  469. 
smallest,  237,  469. 
Spleen,  connections  of,  222. 

structure  of,  247. 
Splenic  artery,  217. 

omentimi,  212. 
vein,  219. 
Splenios  capitis  muscle,  471. 

colli  muscle,  471. 
Spongy  bones,  400. 

part  of  the  urethra,  282. 
Stapedius  muscle,  408. 
Stapes  bone,  407. 
Stellate  ligament,  464. 
Stenson's  duct.  363. 
Stemo-clavicular  articulation,  336. 
cleido-mastoid  muscle,  324. 
hyoid  muscle.  328. 
thyroid  muscle,  328. 
Stomach,  form  and  divisions,  238. 
connections  of,  206. 
structure  of,  238. 
Straight  sinus,  301. 
Striate  body,  491. 
Stylo-hyoid  ligament.  376,  379. 
muscle,  330. 
nerve,  356. 
glossus  muscle,  373. 
mastoid  artery,  336. 
maxillary  ligament,  376. 
pharyngeus  muscle,  373, 378, 39U 
Subanconeus  muscle,  73. 
Subarachnoid  space,  486,  600. 

of  the  cord,  481. 
Subclavian  artery,  311,  336,  340. 
left,  336, 447. 
N  N 
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SubolftTian  artery,  right,  336. 

vein,  341. 
Subclayius  muBcle,  13. 
Subcrureus,  22, 153. 
Subcutaneous  malar  nenre,  368. 
Sublingual  artery,  374. 
gland,  370. 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  371. 
gland,  370. 
region,  369. 
Submental  artery,  334. 
Suboccipital  nerve,  anterior  branch, 
380. 
posterior  branch,  477. 
region,  474. 
Subpubic  ligament,  290. 
Subscapular  artery,  16,  33. 
nerves,  17,  33. 
Subscapularis  muscle,  33. 
Substantia  perforata  antica,  493. 
postica,  492. 
Sulcus,  longitudinal,  of  the  liver,  250. 
transverse,  250. 
of  the  spinal  cord,  483. 
SuperflciaUs  oervicis  artery,  310. 

nerve,  307,  324. 
ToliB  artery,  42. 
Superficial  fascia  of  the  groin,  189. 

of    the    perimeum, 
172,  180. 
Supinator  radii  brevis,  53. 
longus,  50. 
Supra-marginal  lobule,  487. 

orbital  artery,  294,  317,  321. 

nerve,  294,  317,  356. 
renal  artery,  227. 

capsule,  233,  257. 
scapular  artery,  32,  338. 
nerve,  33,  315. 
spinatus  muscle,  30. 
trochlear  nerve,  294,  317,  356. 
Sural  arteries,  116. 

Surgery,  amputations  of  the  foot,  162. 
cleft  palate,  394. 
fracture  of  the  patella,  98. 
lithotomy,  170, 175. 
passing  a   female   catheter, 
167. 
a  male  catheter,  166. 
puncture  of  lachrymal  sac, 

ndiGBil  cure  of  hernia,  200. 
strangulated  femoral  hernia, 
89. 
ingdnal  hernia, 

talipes  varus,  127. 

of  abdominal  aorta,  226. 

of  anterior  tibial  artery,  441. 


I   Surgery  of  axillary  artery,  12. 
I  of  brachial  artery,  24. 

I  of  common  carotid  artery,  331. 

of  dorsal  artery  of  foot,  146. 
I  of  facial  artery,  355. 

I  of  femoral  artery,  93. 

I  in  Hunter's 

canal,  99. 
of  iliao  arteries,  231. 
of  the  ischio-rectal  foeia,  170. 
of  lingual  artery,  374. 
of  popliteal  artery,  116. 
of  posterior  tibial  artery,  128. 
of  radial  artery,  42. 
of  subclavian  artery,  312. 
of  temporal  artery,  296. 
of  ulnar  artery,  45. 
Suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  519. 
oftheUver,  212. 
of  the  penis,  201. 
Sympathetic  nerve  in  the  abdomen, 
237. 
in  the  head,  305. 
in  the  neck,  343, 

380,384. 
in  the  pelvis,  276. 
inthetiiorax,4^ 
S3nnph3rsi8  pubis,  289. 
Synovial  membranes  of  foot,  160. 
of  wrist,  78. 

Teania  hippocampi,  505. 
j  semicireularis,  503. 

<   Tapetum  lucidum,  520. 
I   Tarsal  arterv,  147. 

cartilages,  358. 
Tarso-metataraal  articulations,  160. 
Teeth,  396. 

Temporal  artery,  anterior,  366. 
deep,  366. 
middle,  366. 
superficial,  296,  333. 
fascia,  297. 
lobe,  487. 
muscle,  297,  361. 
nerves,  deep,  366. 

superficial,  295, 356. 
vein,  296. 
Temporo-facial  nerve,  356. 

maxillary  articulation,  362. 
Tendo  Achillis,  123. 
Tendons  of  flexor  profundus,  63. 

BubUmis,  63. 
Tensor  pahiti  muade,  379,  393. 
tarsi,  359. 
tympanL  408.^ 
vaguuB  femoris,  96. 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  301. 
Teres  major  muade,  19, 82. 
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Teres  minor  muscle,  31. 
Testis,  deaoent  of;  193. 

structure  of,  283. 
Thalamus  opticus,  603,  607. 
Thebeaan  foramina,  436. 

valre,  436. 
Thigh,  dissection  of,  back,  117. 
front,  96. 
inner  side,  100. 
Third  nenre^  304>  322,  493. 

ventricle,  606. 
Thoracic  aorta,  466. 

duct,  336,  463. 
ganglia,  468. 
nenres,  anterior,  17. 
nerve,  posterior,  17, 458. 
Thoradca-acromialis  artery,  16. 
alans,  16. 
longa,  16. 
superior,  14. 
Thorax,  428. 

superior  aperture  of;  460. 
Thyro-arytonoid  ligaments,  413. 
arytcenoideus  muscle,  412. 
epiglottidean  ligament,  416. 
hyoid  membrane,  416. 
muscle,  329. 
nerve,  343. 
Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  338. 
lowest,  447. 
superior,  334. 
axis  of  artery,  338. 
body.  460. 
cartilage,  416. 
vein,  inferior,  338. 
middle,  336. 
superior,  336. 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  144. 
posterior,  127. 
nerve,  anterior,  141, 147. 

posterior,  130. 
veins,  anterior,  144. 
posterior,  128. 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  142. 

posticus,  126. 
Tibio-fibular  articulations,  166. 

tarsal  articulation,  167. 
Tongue,  408. 

muscles  of,  409. 
nerves  of,  410. 
papillffi  of,  408. 
Tonsil.  396. 
Tonsillitio  artenr,  376. 
Torcular  HeropbUi,  301. 
Trachea,  connections  of,  460. 

structure  of,  460. 
Trachelo-mastoid  muscle,  473. 
Tragus,  349. 
Transverse  arteries  of  pons,  487. 


Transverse  fissure  of  the  cerebrum, 
606. 
fissure  of  the  liver,  260. 
ligament  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, 122. 

of  the  atlas,  423. 
of  the  knee,  164. 
of    the   metacar- 
pus, 67. 
of  the  metatarsus, 
148. 
ligament  of  the  scapula, 

71. 
perinsDal  artery,  173, 181. 
sinus,  306. 
Traasversalis  abdominis  muscle,  194. 
cervicis  muscle,  472. 
colli  artery,  310,  838. 
faciei  artery,  366. 
fascia,  196, 203. 
humeri  artery,  311, 338. 
Transversus  lingua,  436. 
pedis,  139. 
periniei,  174, 183. 

deep,  177, 186. 
Trapesius  muscle,  468. 
Trapezoid  ligament,  70. 
Triangle  of  the  neck,  anterior,  326. 
posterior,  308. 
Scarpa's,  91. 
Triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose,  399. 
fascia  of  ^in,  121, 196. 
fibro-cartilage  of  wrist,  78. 
ligament  of  the  urethra, 

176,  184. 
space  of  the  thigh,  91. 
elbow,  27. 
bladder,  280. 
Triangularis  stemi  muscle,  428. 
Triceps  extensor  cubiti,  34. 
Tricuspid  valve,  438. 
Trigeminal  nerve,  303, 494. 
Trigonum  vesicse,  280. 
Trochlea,  317. 
Trochlear  nerve,  infra,  320. 

supra,  243,  317,  366. 
Tuber  dnereum,  491. 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  609. 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  436. 
Tubules  of  the  stomachy  240. 

of  small  intestme,  243. 
of  large  intestine,  246. 
Tubuli  seminueri,  284. 

uriniferi,  266. 
Tunica  albuglnea,  oculi,  616. 

of  the  ovary,  287. 
testis,  283. 
conjunctiva,  339. 
Kuyschiana,  618. 
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Tunica  Taginalii,  199,  283. 

vasculosa  tettu,  283. 
Turbinate  bones,  400. 
T}'mpanic  nerve,  388. 
T}'mpanum,  406. 

mufcle8of407. 

oeiicles  of,  407. 

Ulnar  artery,  45, 

nerve,  27,  47,  62. 

deep  branch  of,  66. 
veins,  anterior,  20.  37. 
posterior,  20,  49. 
Umbilical  hernia,  186. 

region  of  the  abdomen,  207. 
Umbilicus,  186. 
Ureter,  233,  266. 

Urethra,  female,  connections.  268. 
orifice  of,  168. 
structure.  285. 
male,  interior^  280. 
connections,  263. 
Uriniferous  tubes,  256, 
Uterine  arteries,  269. 

plexus  of  nerve,  286. 
Uterus,  286. 

connections  of.  268. 
ligamento  of;  268. 
structure  of,  286. 
Uvula  cerebelli,  511. 
palati,  393. 
vesicffi,  280. 

Vagina,  connections,  268. 

structure  and  form,  285. 
Vaginal  arteries,  269. 
Vagus  nerve,  341,  379,  886, 454,  496. 
vSecula,511. 
Valve  of  cfccum,  245. 
coronary.  436. 
Eustachian,  436. 
mitrd,  441. 
pyloric,  240. 
semilunar,  439,  442. 
tricuspid,  438. 
of  Vieussens,  509,  511. 
Valvulie  conniventes,  242. 
Vas  deferens,  265,  283. 

aberrans,  284. 
Vasa  brevia  arteries,  219. 
efferentia  testis,  284. 
recta  testis.  284. 
vorticosa,  ol7. 
Vastus  extemus  muscle,  98* 
intemus  muscle,  98. 
Vein,  angular,  355. 

anterior  internal  maxillary,  366. 
ascending  pharyngeal,  389. 
auricular  posterior,  335. 


Vein,  axillary,  16. 
1  axygos,  large,  238, 454. 

■mall,  238,  458. 
superior,  456. 
basilic,.  20. 
brachial,  26. 
brachio-cephalic,  left,  449. 

right,  447. 
bronchia],  457. 
cardiac,  435. 
cava,  inferior,  230,  436. 
superior,  436,  446. 
cephalic,  21. 
circumflex  iliac,  231. 
coronary  of  the  heart,  435. 

of  the  stomafih,  222. 
diaphragmatic  inferior,  227. 
doraal,  of  the  penis,  178,  282. 

of  the  elitorii,  185. 
dorsl-spinal,  479. 
emulgent,  256. 
epigastric,  deep,  231. 

superficial,  189. 
facial,  335,  355. 
femoral,  94. 
of  Oalen,  506. 
gluteal,  109. 
ho^morrhoidal,  171,  216. 
hepatic,  251. 
Uiac,  common,  230. 
.     external,  230. 
internal,  272. 
inf^-orbital,  398. 
innominate,  447, 449. 
intercostal,  459. 

superior,  841 . 
intraspinal,  479. 
interlobular,  251. 
intralobular,  251. 
jugular,  anterior,  328. 
external,  307. 
internal,  335,  879,  385. 
lingual,  375. 
lumbar,  229. 
mammary,  internal,  338. 
maxillary,  internal.  366,  405. 
median,  of  the  arm,  20,  37. 
basilic,  21. 
cephakc,  21. 
meningo-rachidian,  479. 
mesenteric,  inferior,  216. 
superior,  216. 
occipital,  335. 
ophthalmic,  322. 
ovarian,  229. 
phrenic,  inferior,  227. 
popliteal  117. 
portal,  221. 
i  posterior  spinal,  479. 
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Vein,  profunda,  of  the  thigh,  103. 
pudic,  external,  86,  94. 

internal,  1112,  185. 
pulmonary,  432, 444. 
radial,  cutaneous,  20,  37. 
renal.  227,  266. 
sacral,  lateral,  272. 
middle,  229. 
saphenous,  external,  122. 

internal,  87, 141. 
sciatic,  271. 
spermatic,  229. 
spinal,  482. 
splenic,  219. 
subclayian,  341. 
sublobular,  251. 
supra-renal,  227. 

scapular,  311, 340. 
temporal,  superficial.  296. 
thyroid,  inferior,  338. 
middle,  336. 
superior,  336. 
tibial,  anterior,  144. 
posterior,  128. 
transverse  cervical,  311,  340. 
ulnar  anterior,  20,  37. 
posterior,  20, 49. 
umbihcal,  443. 
vertebral,  337,  476. 
Veins  of  the  brain,  489. 

of  the  dura  mater,  301. 
of  the  heart,  436. 
Velum  interpositum,  606. 

pendulum  palati,  391. 
Vena  cava,  inferior,  230, 436. 

opening  for,  225. 
superior,  436, 446. 
porta),  221. 


Venae  cavte  hepatics,  261. 
VenoB  Galeni,  606. 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  fifth,  603. 
fourth,  612. 
lateral!  602. 
third,  607. 
of  the  heart,  left,  441. 

right,  438. 
of  the  larynx,  413. 
Vermiform  appendix,  244. 

processes,  499, 610,  611. 
Vertebral  artery,  337,  383,  476,  486. 

vein,  337,  476. 
Veru  montanum,  280. 
Vesica  urinaria,  277. 
Vesical  arter>',  inferior,  269. 
superior,  269. 
Vesicuhe  seminales,  connections,  266. 

structure,  279. 
Vessels  of  root  of  neck,  446. 
Vestibule  of  the  vulva,  168. 
Vidian  artery,  405. 
nerve,  404. 
Villi,  intestinal,  242. 
Vitreous  humour,  620. 
Vocal  cords,  413. 
Vulva,  168. 

Wharton's  duct,  370. 
Willis,  circle  of,  489. 
Winslow's  foramen,  210. 
Wrisber^s  nerve,  20. 
Wrist  joint,  76. 

Yellow  spot  of  eyeball,  620. 

Zygomaticus  major  muscle,  351. 
minor,  352. 


THE    END. 


BRAOBrRTf  AGKXW,  &  CO.,   PRUTTEltS,  WHITErRIARS. 
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Ab  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  New  York  Dispensary,  in  charge  of  the 
Skin  and  Venereal  Department,  where  upwards  of  five  thousand  cases  are 
treated  annually,  the  Author  has  had  an  ample  amount  of  clinical  mate- 
rial from  which  to  select  cases.  Through  the  kindness  of  physicians  in 
charge  of  the  Skin  Clinics  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  drawing  largely 
from  other  Dispensaries  and  Hospitals  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Thb  Ck)L0UBiKO  is  a  special  feature,  and  has  been  entrusted  to  a  skil- 
ful anatomical  artist,  J.  Gaebtnbb,  M.D.,  formerly  a  physician  and 
student  under  Hebra,  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna.  These  plates 
are  carefully  coloured  by  hand,  and  more  accurately  represent  disease 
than  any  lithographs  or  coloured  photographs  which  have  ever  been 
offered  to  the  profession. 

Each  work  contains  48  Quarto  Plates,  with  Descriptive  Text,  half- 
bound. 

The  price  of  each  work  is  Five  Guineas. 


The  Medieal  Times  and  Oautte  says  of  the  Plates :— **  All  are  good,  and  some 
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the  photographs  are  excellent ;  and  tne  colouring  life-like  and  restrained  trom 
excess  of  violence  in  tone.  They  are  vwy  successful,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
popular.  Dr.  Fox  ib  a  highly-educated  dermatologist,  and  his  text  is  exc^lent" 
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Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Senior  Demon- 
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to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Flo  web,  F.R.C.8.,  F.R8., 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Conservator  of  the 
Museum,  Boyol  College  of  Surgeons.  Third  Edition,  containing  6 
Plates.    Eoyal  4to,  12s. 

GODLEE,— An     Atlas    of     Human    Anatomy: 

illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections;  and  many  not  usually 
practised  by  the  Student.  By  Rickm ax  J.  Oodlee,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 
A£»iBtant-S\irgeon  to  University  CoU^e  Hospital,  and  Seniox 
Demonstratwr  of  Anatomy  in  University  College.  With  48  Imp.  4tc 
Coloured  Plates,  containing  112  Figures,  and  a  Volume  of  Explanatory 
Text,  with  m*ny  Engravings,  8vo,  £4  148.  6d. 

HEATH, — Practical    Anatomy:     a    Manual    of 

Dissections.  By  Christophrb  Heath,  F.R.C.8.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  and  264  Engravings.  C^owD 
8vo,  lib. 
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AIXIlTOIKY— continued, 
HOLDEN.^A    Manual    of    the    Dissection     of 

Human  Body.  By  Lutheb  Holdbv,  F.R.C.S.,  CoDsaltiiig^arg«o&  to 
Bt.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  Bevised  by  the  Author 
and  John  Lanotok,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  an 
Anatomy  at  8t  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    With  EngraTiags.  8to,  16b. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Human  Osteology :  comprising  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Bones,  with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the 
Muscles,  the  General  and  Microscopical  Structure  of  Bone 
and  its  Development.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  by  the  Au^uir  and 
Albav  Dorah,  F.RC.S.,  late  Anatomical,  now  Pathological, 
As»irtant  to  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons. 
With  61  Lithographic  Plates  and  89  Engravings.    Boyal  8vo. 

ALSO, 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.    Third 

Edition.    8vo,  8s.  6d. 

LANCEREAUX,—AW^s  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy. By  D.*.  Laxcsreacx.  Translated  by  W.  8.  Gruxfibld,  M.D.. 
Physician  to,  a:.d  Lecturer  on  Pathol(^cal  Anatomy  at,  St.  ThQfnas\^ 
Hospital.    With  70  Coloured  Plates.    Imperial  8vo.    £5  6s. 

MOBRl&^The  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  of  Man. 

By  Hksbt  Morris,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Practical  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  HoepitaL  With  44 
Plates  (19  Coloured)  and  Engravings.    8vo,  16s. 

The  Anatomical  Remembrancer;  or,  Com- 
plete Pocket  Anatomist.    Eighth  Edition.    82mo,  Ss.  6d. 

WAOSTAFFE.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Human 

Osteology.  By  Wm.  Warwick  Waostaffi,  F.R.C.B.,  Assistant- 
Burgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomases  Hospitat 
With  28  Plates  and  66  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
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ANATOMY — continued. 
WILSON  —  BUCHANAN  —  CLARK,  —  Wilson's 

Aiutomiflfs  Yade-Heoom:  a  System  of  iSimuui  Anatomy.  Tenth 
Edition,  by  Gkobob  Bcchaitak,  Fbyfenor  of  Glinioal  8axg«ry  in  the 
Univenity  of  Glasgow,  and  Hbkbt  B.  Clabk,  M.R.C.S  ,  Lectwer  on 
Anatomy  in  the  Glasgow  Boyal  Tnflrmary  School  of  Medioine.  With 
450  Engravings,  indnding  S6  Coloured  Plates.    Ctown  8to,  18s. 


BOTANY. 
BENTLEY.—A  Manual  of  Botany.     By  Robert 

Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College  and  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  With  nearly  1200  Engravings.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  [InthepntM, 

BENTLEY  AND  TEIMEN. -Medicinal   Plants: 

being  descriptions,  with  original  Figures,  of  the  Principal  Flanta 
employed  in  Medicine,  and  an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses. 
By  BoBBBT  Bbntley,  F.L.S.,  and  Hbitbt  Tbimbk,  M.B.,  F.L.B. 
In  4  Vols.,  large  8vo,  with  806  Coloured  Plates,  bound  in  half 
morocco,  gUt  edges,  £11  lis. 


OKBMISTBY. 
BERNAYS.—l^otes  for  Students  in  Chemistry; 

being  a  Syllabus  of  Chemistry  compiled  mainly  flrom  the  Manuals  of 
Fownes-Watti,  Miller,  Wurz,  and  Schorlenuner.  By  Albbet  J.  Bbbvats, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  Sixth 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  8b.  6d. 

By  the  aame  Author. 

Skeleton  Notes  on  Analytical  Chemistry^ 

for  Students  in  Medioine.    Fcap.  Svo,  9b.  6d. 

BOWMAN  AND  BLOXAM.— Practical  Chemistry, 

including  Analysis.  By  Johx  E.  Bowmajt,  formerly  Professor  of 
Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  and  Chablbs  L.  Bloxam, 
Professor  of  Cheinistry  in  King's  College.  With  96  Engravings. 
Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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CHEMISTBY — continued, 
BLOXAM, — Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Oi^anic  ; 

with  E3cperimeitto.  By  Chablm  L.  Bloxam,  VtdmKK  at  Qkexnistzy  is 
King's  College.  Fourth  BditioQ.  With  neariyaoOBigiaviagB.  8ro,i»m, 

Bf  the  same  Author. 
Laboratory     Teaching;      or,    Progressive 

Exerdsw  in  Pntotical  Caiemistry.     Fourth  Editioa.     With  81 
EDgrariDgt.    Crown  8to,  60. 6d. 

CLOWES.— Practical  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive inorganic  Anaiyds.  An  Ekmentary  Treatise,  speoiaOy  adi^ited  for 
use  in  the  Laboratoriea  of  Schools  and  CoUeges,  and  by  Bcginaeca. 
By  FaAXK  Clowkb,  D.Sc.,  Senior  Sdenoe  Master  at  the  High  School, 
Newcastle-ander>Lyme.  Third  Edition.  With  47  EngraTinga.  Post 
8to,  7s.  ad. 

FOWNES  AND  TTilTT^S.— Physical  and  Inorganic 

Chemistry.  Twelfth  Edition.  By  Qbobob  Fowxbs,  F.B.8.,  and  Hxvbt 
Waits,  BJL.,  F.&S.  With  154  Engravings,  and  Ookmred  Plate  of 
Spectra.    Crown  8to,  8s.  0d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

Chemistry     of      Carbon  -  Compounds,     or 

Organic  Chemistry.      Twelfth    Edition.      With    BogmTiagB. 
Grown  8to,  10s. 

LUFF.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Che- 

mistry.  Specially  designed  for  Medkal  and  FharmaoeotiQal  Stodenta. 
By  A.  P.  LuFP,  F.I.C.,  F.C.8.,  Leotnrar  on  Chemistry  in  the  Centnl 
86hool  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.    Grown  8ro,  Sb.  6d. 

TIDY.— A    Handbook    of    Modern    Chemistry, 

Inorganic  and  Organic.  By  C.  Mbtmott  Txdt,  M3.,  Profesaor  of 
Chemistry  and  Medical  Jorispnideaoe  at  the  London  Hospital.  Svo,  16s. 

VACHER.—A  Primer  of  Chemistry,  including 

Analysis.    By  Aethub  Vaohbb.    18mo,  Is. 
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CHEMISTBY — continued. 

Fi4LjE^77iV:— Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. By  William  G.  VALwrmr,  F.C.8.  IMrd  Bditum.  With  8S 
Bngravings.    8vo,  6t.  6d. 

By  ihe  same  Author. 

A  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Fifth  Edition  by  W.  E.  Hodokivsov,  Ph.D.  (Wttrzburg),  Demon- 
stntor  of  Pnustical  Chesnistry  in  the  Science  Training  Bchook. 
With  Engxayings.    8to,78.  6d. 

▲L80, 

Chemical  Tables  for  the  Lecture-room  and 

Laboratory.    In  Five  large  Sheets,  fm.  ed. 


CniLDBEN,  DISEASES  OF. 
DAY. — A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

For  Praotitioners  and  Students.  By  William  H.  Day,  H.D.,  Fhyaieian 
to  the  Samaiitan  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  Crown  8to» 
12s.  6d. 

ELLIS. — A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  Edward  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Yiotoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  With  a  Formulary.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  [In  theprtsa. 

SMITH.  — C\in\CB\     Studies     of      Disease     in 

Children.  By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to  H.M.  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 
Poet  8yo,  7s.  6d. 

By  ihe  same  Author, 

On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and 

CUildren.    Third  Edition.    Post  8ro,  8b.  6d. 

STEINER. — Compendium  of  Children's  Dis- 
eases; a  Handbook  for  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Johajtx 
Stkihbb,  M.D.  Translated  by  Lawsoh  TArr,  F.R.C.B.,  Burgeon  to  the 
Binningham  Hospital  for  Women,  ftc,  8vo,  ISs.  Od. 
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DEITTISTBY. 
8EWILL.— The     Student's    Guide    to    Dental 

Anatomy  and  Surgery.  By  Hbitbt  B.  Bbwill,  H.R.O.8.,  L.D.8.,  late 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Weit  London  Hospital.  With  77  EngraTingt. 
VoKg,  8tO|  661  6d. 

^if/ri?.— Handbook  of  Dental    Anatomy  and 

Surgery.  For  the  Uie  of  Stodents  and  Ftaetitionen.  By  Johx  8MrTH» 
M.D.,  F.R.B.E.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Inflimary,  Bdinburgh. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Sro,  O.  «d. 

STOCKEN.—Eltmtnts  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 

and  Then^eotics,  with  Fharmaoopoeia.  By  jAjn8ST0CKxv,LJ).SJK.C.S., 
late  Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapentioi  and  Dental 
Sorgeontothe  National  Dental  Hoapital..  Second  Bdition.  Fo^p.  Sfo, 
68.  6d. 

TAFT,—A    Practical     Treatise    on    Operative 

Dentiatry.  By  Jokath av  Tapt,  D.D.8.,  Ftof e«or  of  OperatiTe  Ouigetj 
in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Smgery.  Third  IBdition.  Wm  184 
SngraTingi.    8to,  18i. 

TOMES  {C.  /SI).— Manual  of   Dental  Anatomy, 

Human  and  Oomparatiye.  By  Chablvs  S.  ToMsa,  M.A.,  M.R.C.8., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Ihyiiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 
Second  Edition.    With  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  [In  preparmiiou. 

TOMES   {J.   and  a   S,).—A  Manual  of  Dental 

Sargery.  By  Jobv  Tons,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  and  Chablxs  S.  Tomxs, 
UJL,  M.R.C.S.  Second  Edition.  With  802  Engravings.  Fcap. 
Svo,  14a. 


EAB,  DISEASES  OF. 

BURNETT,— The  Ear:  its  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, and  Diseases.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medkal 
Students  and  Practitioners.  ByCHABtss  H.  Bubitbtt,  H.D.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  With  87  Etagrav- 
ings.    8vo,  18s. 
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EAR,  DISEASES  OF-- continued. 
DALBY. — On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear. 

By  William  B.  Dalbt,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Aural  Surgerj  at,  St.  Oeorge^s  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  With 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8to,  6«.  «d. 

J0NE8,^A  Practical  Treatise  on  Aural  Sur- 
gery. By  H.  Mackauohtox  Jokvs,  M.D.«  Profeeeor  of  the  Qneen*8 
XJnivenity  in  Ireland,  Sui^eon  to  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and  Atiral  Hos- 
pital.   With  46  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

B/  the  same  A  uthor. 

Atlas  of  the  Diseases    of  the   Membrana 

Tympani.    In  Coloured  Plates,  containing  60  Ffgores.    With  Ex- 
planatory Text.    Crown  4to,  218. 


FOBENSIC    MEDICINE. 
O^SrOiV:— Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

By  Fbaxcib  Oobtoh,  M.D.,  Profestor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Medical  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  Feancib 
OosToir,  Jun.,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medical  Juri»pra- 
denoe  and  Lecturer  on  Practical  Toxicology  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    With  13  Plates.    8vo,  18s. 

TAYLOR— The     Principles    and     Practice    of 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  ByALrasD  S.  Tatlob,  M.D.,  F.B.8.,  late 
Professor  of  Medical  Jorisprudence  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  189  Engravings.  3  Vols.    8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

A     Manual     of     Medical     Jurisprudence. 

Tenth  Edition.    With  66  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  lis. 
also. 

On  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Medicine.  Third  Edition.  With  104  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  16s. 

WOODMAN  AND    TIDY.'-A    Handy-Book    of 

Forensie  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  By  W.  Bathurst  Woodx ax,  M.  D  . , 
F.R.C.P. ;  and  C.  Mbtxott  Tidt,  M.B.  With  8  Lithographic  Plates 
and  116  Wood  Engravings.    8vo,  81s.  6d. 
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HYGIENE. 
PARKES.—A    Manual    of    Practical    Hygiene. 

By  Edmund  A.  Parkbs,  M.D.,  F.R.8.  Fifth  Edition  by  F.  De  Chaumoxt, 
H.Dm  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medicft2 
Bchool.    With  9  Plate*  and  112  Engravings.    8vo,  18i. 

WILSON.— A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science.  By  Oeoroe  Wilsok,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Hetilth  for  Mid  Warwickshire.  Fourth  Edition.  With  EngraTing*^ 
Crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 


MATEBIA  MEDICA  AND   THERAPEUTICS. 
BINZ  AND  8PARKS.--The  Elements  of  Thera- 

peutics:  a  Clinical  Guide  to  the  Action  of  Medicines.  By  C. 
BiKZ,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacolt^ry  in  the  University  of  ]^mn. 
Translated  and  Edited  with  Additions,  in  conformity  with  the  Briti^ 
and  American  PharmaoopoeiaSf  by  Edward  I.  Sparks,  M.A.,  M.B., 
F.B.C.P.  Lond.    Crown  8to,  8«.  Cd. 

OWEN— Tables  of  Materia  Medica  ;  com- 
prising the  Contents,  Doses,  Proportional  Compo>ition,  and  Method* 
of  Manufacture  of  PharmacopoBial  Preparations.  By  Isambaed  Owkx, 
M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medi<A  at  St.  George's  HospitaL 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8yo,  28.  6d. 

ROYLE  AND  HARLET.—A  Manual  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  J,  Forbes  Botls,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Jorx 
Harlby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medidne  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition.  With  139  Engrar- 
ings.    Crown  8vo,  16s. 

THOROWOOOD. —The     Student's     Guide     to 

Materia  Medica.  By  Johk  C.  Thorowgood,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Lecturer 
on  Bfateria  Medica  at  the  Middlesex  HospitaL  With  Engravings^ 
Fcap.  8vo,  es.  6d. 

WARING.— A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeu- 
tics. By  Edward  J.  Warixo,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Third  Edittoa.  F<Mp, 
8vo,  13s.  6d. 
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MEDICINE. 
BARCLAY. — A   Manual   of  Medical   Diagnosis. 

By  A.  Whtts  Babclat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  lOs.  0d. 

CHAETERIS.— The    Student's    Guide    to    the 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Matthkw  Chabtsbis,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  XJniyersity  of  Ola^ow ;  Physician  to  the  Boyal  Infirm- 
ary. With  Engravings  on  Ck>pper  and  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  78. 

FENWICK— The  Student's  Guide  to    Medical 

Diagnosis.  By  Samubl  Fbxwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  With  111  Engravings.  Foap.8yo,  7a 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Student's  Outlines  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  7a. 

FLINT, — Clinical  Medicine  :  a  Systematic  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  Adstix  Fuxt, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Ac.,  in 
Belleyae  Hospital  Medical  College.    8vo,  aos. 

By  the  same  Author, 
A  Manual  of  Percussion  and  Auscultation  ; 

of  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Longs  and  Heart,  and 
of  Thoracic  Aneurism.    Post  Sro,  6s.  6d. 

ifiZZ.— Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Larynx, 

Lmigs,  and  Heart :  comprising  Dr.  Edwards'  Tables  on  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Chest.  With  Alterations  and  Additions.  By  F.  Db 
Hatillavd  Hall,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital.    Boyal  8to,  2s.  6d. 

8AN80M,-^Manual  of  the  Physical   Diagnosis 

of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  including  the  use  of  the  Bphygmograph 
and  Cardiograph.  By  A.  K  Savsom,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  with  47  Woodoute. 
Fcap.  8to,  7s.  6d. 
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MEDICINE — continued. 
WARNER,— StMdcnt's  Guide  to  Medical  Case- 

TUdng.  By  Fkaxois  WAmvsi.  MJ).,  AMistent-PhyBiciin  to  tha 
London  HoqdUL    Fcap.  Sro.    te. 

Ffi/rrilJr^ii.— Students'  Primer  on  the  Urine. 

By  J.  Teavii  Whittakbr,  H.D.,  Clinioftl  DemonttzAtw  at  tbe  Boyal 
Inflmmry,  GUsgow.  With  XUuftrationt,  and  16  Plate*  etched  on 
Copper.    Poet  8to,  4t.  6d. 


MIDWIFERY. 
BARNES, — Lectures  on    Obstetric   Operations, 

inelnding  the  Treatment  of  HaBmorrfaage,  and  fonninga  Gnide  to  the 
Management  of  Difficult  Labour.  By  Bobsbt  Baexu,  li.D.,  F.B.CJP., 
Obstetric  Fhyaioian  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diaeaeea  of  Women,  &c.,  at  St. 
George'e  HoepitaL    Third  Edition.    With  194  Engraving!.    8to,  18a. 

CLAY,— TYic  Complete  Handbook  of  Obstetric 

Surgery;  or,  Short  Rnlea  of  Practice  in  every  Emergency,  from  the 
Simplest  to  the  most  fonnidable  Opetationt  connected  with  the  SoieBce 
of  Obetetriey.  By  Chjlblbs  Clat,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Maiy's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Third 
Edition.    WlthnEngravingB.    Foap.  8n>,  6s.  6d. 

MAM8B0THAM.—Th^  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Obstetiio  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  FaAvcii  H.  Bamsbotbam,  MJ>., 
formerly  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  190  Plates,  forming  one  thick  handsome  Tolnme.    8to,  9iB. 

ROBERTS.— TYi^  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice 

of  Midwifery.    By  D.  Llotd  Bobbits,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Mandiestcr.    Second  Edition.    With  HIT 
ings.    F^.  8to,  Ts. 
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MIDWIFERY — continued. 

SCHEOEDER.—A  Manual  of  Midwifery ;  includ- 
ing the  FiKthology  of  PNgnanej  and  tbe  Poflvporal  Bute.  By  Kabl 
BoHBOBOsm,  H.D.,  Ftofenor  of  ICdwifeiy  in  the  Unirenity  of  Erlangen. 
TnmaUited  by  Chaelbi  H.  Cabtbb,  M.D.  With  EngraTinga.  8to, 
18i.6d. 

iSTTiiriV:^.— Obstetric  Aphorisms  for  the  Use  of 

Stodenta  coniinftndng  Midwifery  Flraotioe.  By  Josbph  O.  SwATira, 
M.D.,Leetiixer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine.  Serenth 
Edition.    With  EngraTinga.    Ftep.  Sro,  8e.  6d. 


MICBOSCOPY. 
CARPENTER— The  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 

tiona.  By  William  B.  CAapivraa,  C.B.,  H.D.,  F.R.B.  Sixth  Edition. 
With  96  Flatea,  a  Coloured  Ftontiapieoe,  and  more  than  000  EngraTinga. 
Grown  8to,  16i. 

MARSH. — Section-Cutting:    a  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Seotionafor  the  Microacopc,  ipeoial 
pcomineooe  being  giren  to  the  aabject  of  Animal  Sectiona.  By  Dr. 
SiXTarrsa  Mabih.    With  EngraTinge.    Ftep.  8to,  Si.  6d. 

MARTIN. — A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting. 

By  JoHV  H.  Mabtiit,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Pablic  Analyata,  fto. 
Second  Edition.    Wlih  tereral  Plate*  and  144  EngraTinga.    8vo,  7a.  9d. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
DAOUENET.—A   Manual  of   Ophthalmoscopy 

for  the  Uae  of  Stodenta.  By  Dr.  DAOuaicaT.  T^ranalated  by  C.  S. 
JaArraisoir,  Surgeon  to  the  Keweaatle-on*Tyne  Eye  Infirmary.  With 
EngraTinga.    Fcap.  Sto,  fia. 

HIOOENS,— Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out-Patient 

Practice.  By  CHAmuca  Hiooaxs,  F.R.C.8.,  Ophthahnie  Aasiatant-Snr- 
geon  to,  and  Leetorer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Ony**  Hoapital.  Second 
Edition.    Fa4».8vo,8a. 
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OPHTHALMOLOaY— conitnw^c/. 
JONES, — A     Manual    of    the    Principles    and 

Pftustioe  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgoy.  By  T.  Wbabtos  Jovms, 
F.R.C.B.,  F.R.8.,  lat«  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  and  Pl^fesior  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy to  Unirenity  Ck>llege  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  9  Coloured 
Flatee  and  178  Engrayings.    Fcap.  8vo,  ISi.  6d. 

MACNAMARA,—A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 

the  Eye.  By  Chablkm  Mackamaba,  F.B.C.8.,  Surgeon  to  Westmineter 
Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  7  Coloured  Plates  and  M  EngraTings. 
Fcap.  8vo,  ISi.  6d. 

NETTLESHIR— The  Student* sGuide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Eye.  By  Edwabd  Nbttleship,  F.R.C.8.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With  48  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  78.  6d. 


PATHOLOGY. 

JONES  AND  SIEVEKING.—A  Manual  of  Patho- 

logical  Anatomy.  By  C.  Hahdfibld  Jo.kbs,  M.B.,  F.E.8..  and  Edwabo 
H.SiBTEKnro,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Second  Edition.  Edited,  with  consider- 
able enlaigement,  by  J.  F.  Patjtb,  M.B.,  Assistant-Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  General  Pathology  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  195 
Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  16s. 

VIRCHOW.  —  Post- Mortem    Examinations :    a 

Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Performing  them, 
with  especial  reference  to  Medioo-Legal  Practice.  By  Professor 
Rudolph  Vibchow,  Berlin  Charity  HotpitaL  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Smith.    Second  Edition,  with  4  Plates.    Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

WILK8  AND  MOXON,—L,tct\iTes  on  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy.  By  Samubl  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Physioian  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medidne  at,  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  Waltbe  Mozoir,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at,  Guy's 
Hospital    Second  Edition.    With  7  Steel  Plates.    8vo,  les. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

BUGKNILL  AND  TUKE.—A  Manual  of  Psycho- 

logical  Medicine :  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  Nosology,  .£tiology, 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
with  an  Appendix  of  CasesL  By  Johx  C.  Buckkill,  MJ>.,  F.R.8., 
and  D.  Hack  Tukb,  MD.,  F.R.C.P.  Fourth  Edition,  with  IS  Plates 
(80  Figures).    8vo,  26s. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTER,— PriTiCiplcs  of  Human  Physio- 
logy. By  William  B.  Cabpkxtbb,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.a  Ninth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F.R.C.8.  With  8  Steel  Plates  and 
377  Wood  EngravingB.    8yo,  Sis.  6d. 

DALTOK—Pl  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  : 

designed  for  the  use  of  Stadents  and  FractitionerB  of  Medicine.  By 
John  C.  Dalton,  MJ).,  Frofeasor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Sixth  Edition.  With 
316  Engravings.    Boyal  8to,  SOs. 

FREY.—TYi^  Histology  and  Histo-Chemistry  of 

Man.  A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  HKnraiCH  Fbet,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich. 
Translated  by  Abthur  E.  Babksr,  Asnstant-Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  HospitaL     With  606  Engavings.    8vo,  81s. 

FULTON,— A  Text- Book  of  Physiology,  includ- 
ing Histology.  By  J.  Fultox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Sanitaiy  Science  in  Trinity  Medical  College,  Toronto ;  Surgeon  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  161  Engravings. 
8vo,  16s. 

RUTHERFORD,— Outlines  of  Practical  Histo- 
logy. By  William  BuTHsmFOBD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Eaamlner  in 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  London.  Third  Edition.  With 
Engravings.    Grown  8vo  (with  additional  l^ivee  for  Notes). 

[In  preparation. 

SANDERSON.— Handbook  for  the  Physiological 

Laboratory :  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Science,  with  explicit  Directions  for  their  demonstration.  By  J.  Bubdox 
Sasdkesok,  MD.,  F.R.S.,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University 
College;  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant-Professor  in  the  Brown 
Institution ;  Michael  Fobtxe,  M.D.,  F.H.S.,  Preelector  of  Physiology 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  andT.  Laudeb  Bbunton,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical 
CoUege.     2  ToU.,  with  128  Plates.    Svo,  24s. 
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SUBGEBY. 
BRYANT. —  A    Manual    for    the    Practice    of 

SoTg«i7.  By  Thomas  Bbtavt,  F.RC.8.,  Smgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  <m 
Surgwy  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  67S  Engravings 
(nearly  all  origbial,  many  being  ooloored).    S  toIs.    Crown  8to,  S8i. 

BELLAMY.— The  Student's  Guide  to   Surgical 

Anatomy;  a  Description  of  the  more  important  Soigioal  Begioos  of 
the  Hmnan  Body,  and  an  Introduction  to  Operatiye  Surgery.  By 
Edwabd  Bbllavt,  F.B.C.8.,  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Sxaminers ; 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  Charing  Cross  HospitaL 
Second  Edition.    With  76  Engrarings.    Fcap.  8to,  7s. 

CLARK     AND     WAGSTAFFE.  —  Outlines     of 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  By  F.  Lx  Qros  Clark,  F.B.C8., 
F.B.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.  Berised  and  expanded  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  W.  W. 
Waostafps,  F.B.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
8to,  10s.  6d. 

DRUITT.— The    Surgeon's    Vade-Mecum ;    a 

Manual  of  Modem  Surgery.  By  Bobbbt  Dbuitt,  F.B.C.S.  Serenth 
Edition.    With  869  EngraTings.    Fcap.  8to,  14s. 

FEROUSSON.—A  System  of  Practical  Surgery. 

By  Sir  William  Fbboubsox,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.B.S.,  lato  Surgeon  and 
Professor  of  CUnical  Surgery  to  King's  College  HospitaL  With  46S 
Engravings.    Fifth  Edition.    Syo,  21s. 

HEATH.— A    Manual    of  Minor    Surgery    and 

Bandaging,  for  the  use  of  House-Suxgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practi- 
tioners.  By  Christophbb  Heath,  F.R.C.8.,  Hohne  Professor  of  Qinioal 
Surgery  in  Uniyetsity  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  Sixth 
Edition.    With  116  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo.    fis.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uihor. 

A    Course    of    Operative    Surgery:    with 

Twenty  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  LivBiLxJ,  and  Coloured 
by  hand  under  his  direction.    Laige  8vo,  40s. 

ALSO, 

The    Student's    Guide    to   Surgical    Diag- 
nosis.  Fosp.  8vo,  es.  6d. 
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SUBGEBY — continued. 
MAUNDER.— Operative    Surgery.     By  Charles 

F.  Maukdsb,  F.B.C.8.,  late  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgerjr  at, 
the  London  Hospital.  Becond  Edition.  With  164  EngntTings.  Foit 
8to,  ei. 

FIRRIK —The     Principles     and    Practice     of 

Surgery.  By  William  PiaaiB,  F.B.8.E.,  Frofesnor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Univenity  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  With  490  Engravingt.  8to,  9Sb. 


TEBMINOLOGY. 
DUNGLISOK— Medical  Lexicon  :  a  Dictionary 

of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise  Explanation  of  its  varions 
Subjects  and  Tenns,  with  Accentuation,  Etymology,  Synonymes,  ftc. 
By  BoBLET  DcxoLisoN,  M.D.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
BiCHABD  J.  DuNOLisox,  M.D.    Boyal  8vo,  S8s. 

MAYNE. — A    Medical    Vocabulary:    being   an 

Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  yarious  Depart- 
ments of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronunciation.  By  Bobsrt  Q.  MAxine,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
and  JoHv  Matxz,  M.D.,  L.B.C.8.E.    Fifth  Edition.    Foap.  8to. 

{In  (he  press. 


WOMEN,    DISEASES    OF. 
BARNES.— A  Clinical  History  of  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Bobkbt  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  &c.,  at,  St. 
Qeorge's  Hospital    Second  Edition.    With  ISl  Engravings.    8vo,  28s. 

DUNCAN.— Clinical  Lectures  on  the   Diseases 

of  Women.  By  J.  Matthkws  Dunoak,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Fhyiioian  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital    8vo,  6s. 

EMMET.  — The    Principles    and    Practice    of 

Oynsecology.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmbt,  M.D.,  Sturgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  With  lao  Engravings. 
Boyal  8vo,  Sis. 
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WOMEN,  DISEASES  OT— continued. 
OALABIN.— The    Student's  Guide  to  the  Dis- 

eues  of  Women.  By  Alfscd  L.  Qaulbiv,  H.D.,  F.B.aP.,  Aa^aUnt 
Obstetric  Fhyvicuui  and  Joint  Leetorer  on  Obstetric  Medicine  at  Gny*! 
Hospital.    Second  Edition.    With  70  Engravings.    Foi4».  8to,  7a.  6d. 

REYNOLDS.— Notes  on   Diseases  of  Women. 

SpedaUy  designed  for  Stadents  preparing  for  Examination.  By  J.  J. 
Bbtmolds,  M.B.C  S.    Fcap.  8to,  te.  6d. 

SMITH, — Practical   Gynaecology:   a  Handbook 

of  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Hbtwood  Sxtth,  li.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Women  and  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  With 
Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  fis.  6d. 

WEST  AND  DUNCAN— Lectures  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.  By  Charlbs  Wbst«  M.D.,  F.RC.P.  Foozth 
Edition.  Bevised  and  in  part  re-written  by  the  Author,  with  nnmeroos 
additions,  by  J.  Matthews  Duxcajt,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  8t. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    8to,  16s. 


ZOOLOGY. 

BRADLEY. — Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy 

and  Physiology.  By  S.  Hkssskobb  Bbaduet,  F.R.C.8.t  late  Leotorer  on 
Practical  Surgery  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  Third  Edition. 
With  61  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  68.  ad. 

CHAUVEAU  AND  FLEMING.— The   Compara- 

tive  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  A.  Chauvsau, 
Professor  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  and  OaosaB  FLSxnro, 
Veterinary  Burgeon,  Boyal  Engineers.  With  460  Engravings.  8ro, 
318.  6d. 

HUXLEY. — Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Inverte- 

brated  Animals.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxlst,  LL.D.,  F.B.8.  With  156 
Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  164. 

By  the  same  A  uihor. 

Manual   of  the    Anatomy   of  Vertebrated 

Animals.    With  110  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  ISs. 

WILSON.— The    Student's   Guide  to  Zoology: 

a  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  Sdenoe.  By  Ajtbrbw  Wilsox, 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History,  Edinburgh.  With  Engravings.  Eoap. 
8vo,  6ff.  6d. 
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